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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States,  March  23, 1868. 

Resolved  J  That  three  hundred  copies  of  the  edition  of  the  report  of  the  impeachment  trial 
published  at  the  Congressional  Printing  Office  be  furnished,  as  the  trial  progresses,  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  and  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  entire  work,  with  an  index,  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

April  14,  1868. 
Resolved,   That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the  pending 
impeachment  trial,  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
copies  thereof  heretofore  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  13, 1868. 
Resolvedf  That  the  Congressional  Printer  be  directed  to  furnish  five  copies  of  the  trial  of 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  book  form,  to  each  member  of  the 
House,  the  next  morning  after  its  publication  in  the  Daily  Globe,  and  to  print  and  bind  five 
thousand  copies,  when  completed,  for  the  members  of  the  House. 


Note  by  the  Editor. — The  phonographic  report  of  the  trial  (from  which  the  present 
volumes  have  been  made  up)  was  made  for  the  Congressional  Globe,  by  its  Senate  reporters, 
Messrs.  Richard  Sutton,  D.  F.  Murphy,  and  James  T.  Murphy.  The  index  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fisher  A.  Foster. 

It  was  necessary  to  print  the  work  as  the  trial  progressed,  and  the  limited  space  lef^  for  the 
sketches  of  the  introductory  proceedings  rendered  it  necessary  to  abridge  them,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  report  of  the  debate  on  the  right  of  Senator  Wade  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court,  in 
the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  This  appendix  also  contains  a  few  authorities 
in  addition  to  those  composing  the  brief  prepared  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  M.  C.  from 
Ohio,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  as  a  part  of  his  opening  argument,  which  have 
been  furnish^  by  the  first-named  gentleman. 

B.  P.  P. 
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[The  Romui  onmeraltt  indicate  ^e  yolamefl.] 


A. 

Able,  Bartoo.    (See  TatCMioity.) 

Acqaiital  on  Article  XI H— 486,487 

n H— 496 

ni n~497 

hidgmentof,  entered II — 498 

Adjournmeat  sine  dU „ II — 496 

AimMbUity  of  testimony.    (^^  Beidtnce,) 

Adffl^ons  to  the  floor,  ordtt*  (1°  Senate)  that,  daring  the  trial,  no  person  besides  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  flo«r.  &c,  ehall  be  admitted  except  upon  tickets  Israed  by  the  Sergeant-at-armM — [By 

Mr.  Anthony  :\  agreed  to I— 10 

Alt*  Vela  letter U— 144, 262, 280, 306 

remarks  on,  by — 

Manager  Butler H— 262, 267, 268, 281, 282, 284 

Mr.Nchon H— 144, 265, 266, 267, 268, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 307 

Manager  Liogan 11—268 

Aoiwer,  application  of  ooaaael  for  forty  days  to  prepare I — 19 

ditcocaed  by — 

Manager  Bfngltain 1—20,22 

Mr.Cortia 1—20 

Mr.Stanbery 1—21 

Manager  Wilaon '. 1—20 

denied 1—24 

erders  oflered  fixing  day  for  retpondent  to  file,  by- 
Mr.  Edmonda 1—24,35 

Mr.  Drake 1—35 

Mr.TmmbuU 1 1—35 

order  that  respoodeat  file,  on  or  before  23d  March- f  0y  Mr.  TruwUmlL} 

offared  and  agreed  to 1—35 

read  and  filed 1—37 

cxhilHtB  ttoeooipuiying— 

A,  message  of  President,  March  2, 1867,  retnnifii£r«rlth  objections  tennre-of*offiee  bill I — 53 

B,  meeaage  of  President,  December  12,  1667,  announcing  gnupension  of  Secretary  Stanton I — 58 

C  addivflB  to  President,  by  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  August  18, 1866,  commnnlcntiDg  proceedings  of 

NatioDol  Union  Convention 1—66 

AitlKmy,  Henry  B.,  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island I— U 

orders  by— 
(fai  Senate,)  that  during  the  trial  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  ^., 

shall  be  admitted  except  upon  tickets  li«ned  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.    Agreed  to I — 10 

that  no  senator  shall  spook  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes  during  deliberation  on 
final  question,  except  by  leave  of  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate,  as  provided  by  Rule  xxiii, 

offered 11-471 

tabled,  (yeaa  28,  nays  20) U— 474 

that  on  Wednesday,  QHwy  13,)  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote,  without  debate,  on 

the  Severn!  articles,  &e.;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  13,  nays  27) , 11—476 

remarks  by 1-16,247,301,370,485,490,498,634,700,726,728,738,741 

n— 13, 307,  ^,  470, 471 ,  472, 476, 486.    lU— 388 

Appfieatlonof  connsri  for  forty  days  to  prepare  aiiaw« 1—19 

deiisd 1—24 

fcr  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69 

deniei  (yeaa  12,  nays  41) 1—82 

for  three  days  to  prepare  proolii .*. 1—367,369 

granted I--371 

Sor  adjonmnieiit  in  consequence  of  illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery I — 533 

^wmMot.  ri^t  of  counsel  making  ntotion  to  open  and  close,  thereon 1—77 

naL  orders  offisred  to  fix  the  number  of  speakers  on,  by — 

Mam^^  Bingham 1—450 

Mr.  FreUnghnysen 1—451 

Mr.  Sumner 1-491,497.532 

Mr.Sbennaa 1—495,741.    11—6 

Mr.Conneia 1—635.    II-5.8 

Mr.  DoolitUe 1—536 

Mr.  Stewart 1—741 

Mr.Yiekers 11—3,4 

Mr.  JohnaOQ 11—5 

Mr.Corbett II— 7 

Mr.  Henderson U— 8 

Mr.Tnunbnil II— 11 

Mr.Backalew H— 12 

.U— 12 
Mr.  Tataa.. 
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Argument,  finaI-~Ck>ntiiiued. 
order  that  as  many  of  manageni  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file,  or  address  Senate  orally,  the  conclusion 
of  oral  argument  to  be  by  one  manager— [By  Mr.  Trum^vil,] 

oflFered 11—11 

adopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) ^ 11—14 

Arg^ument  on  the  catte  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—87 

Mr.  Curtis 1—377,390,397 

Manager  Logan 11—14 

Manager  Boutwell U— 67,84,99 

Mr.  Nelson 11—118.141 

Mr.  Groesbeck H- 189 

Manager  Stevens 11—219 

Manager  Williams U— 230.249 

Mr.Evarts H- 269, 284, 308, 336 

Mr.Stanbery H— 359,360 

Manager  Bingham 11—389,447 

Armstrong,  William  W.    (See  Tewtimony.) 

Articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  House  of  Representattves 1-6 

▼ote  on.    (See  Quection.) 


Bayard,  James  A.,  asenatorfrom  Delaware I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 372 

order  by — 
that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  dtbring  deliberations  on 

final  question;  offered  and  rejected,  {yeas  16,  nays  34) II— 218 

remarks  by •. 11—7,218 

Bingham,  John  A.,  of  Ohio,  a  manager,  chairman 1—4,17 

motions  by — 

that  upon  filing  replication  the  trial  proceed  forthwith  ;  offered  and  denied,  (yeas  25,  nays  26) I— 2S 

to  amend  Rule  XXI,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  desire  to  be  heard  to  speak  on 

final  argument I — 150 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—20,32 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69,77,78 

on  motion  to  fix  day  for  trial  to  proceed 1—^.33 

on  right  of  managers  to  close  debate  on  interlocutory  questions I — T7 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I — 180,181, 183 

on  motion  in  regard  to  rule  limiting  argument  on  final  question I — 450,534 

on  right  of  Counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court 1—524, 525, 527 

on  admissibility — 

of  A^ntant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  February  21, 1868 1—202, 206 

to  clerks  of  War  Department 1—213 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  witii  enclosures 1—244 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury I— 2G2 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  Feoruary  21 1 — 425 

prior  to  March  9 •. 1—430 

of  question.  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  Sm 1—498, 505.  .506 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  24 1—540,541,542.543 

final,  on  the  case 11—389,447 

Blodgett,  Foster.    (See  Tutimony.) 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  amanager : I — 4,17 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—78 

onanthority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I— Idl^  184 

on  admissibility — 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—274 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—567 

final,  on  the  case 11—67,84,99 

remarks  on  the  case  of  the  removal  of  TimoUiy  Pickering 1—367 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 195 

Brief  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors — [By  Hon.  Willimn  Lavf 

rence,  M.  a,  of  Ohio] 1-123.    HI— 353 

Buckalew,  Charles R.,  a8enatorfh>m  Pennsylvania '. I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 383,  385 

order  by — 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  In  Rule  XXI ;  offered  and 

agreed  to 11—12 

prescribing  form  of  final  question ;  offered II — 478 

that  the  views  of  Chief  Justice  on  the  form  of  putting  final  question  be  entered  on  the  Journal ; 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—480 

remarks  by  ...-. 1—451,728,740,741.    H- 5,  12,478,480,4^.  489 

opioton  on  the  case Ill — 218 

Burleigh,  Walter  A.    (See  Tettimonv.) 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  manager I — 417 

argument  by — 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed 1—25 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 496 

on  application  of  counsel  lor  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—81 

opening,  on  the  case I — J?7 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence 1—176,  177, 18 1 ,  1  rt4 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examinati<m  of  a  witnens  recalled  by  court 1—5*23 

on  admissibility- 

of  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  Feb.  21,  1868 1—187,  192, 193.  195  2.»7 

to  clerks  of  War  Department I — '-il'-J 

of  appolnunent  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  bo  Asiistaut  Secretory  of  Treasury l-p^9,  260,  263  264,  063 
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INDEX  V 

Butler,  BeiOunin  F.,  of  Massachnsetta,  argnment  by,  on  admisiribility— ContiiiQed. 

of  tel»fnwii«  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—270,  S7l.  273,  275,  276 

o(  Chroniclr'a  report  of  President's  upeecb  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—286,  289,  297,  301 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland 1—322,  323,  324 

of  Preeident'B  declarations  to  Adjutant  Gkneral  Thomas,  Feb.  21 1—420,  421,  422 

prior  to  Marcb  9,  aa  to  use  of  force I — 429,  430 

of  coaveraations  between  President  and  Qeneral  Sherman,  Jan.  14.  ..I— 462,  463,  465, 468.  469,  470.  471 

472,  473,  475,  479 

of  qaettlon  respecting  Department  of  the  Atlantic I — 4tJl,  482 

of  tender  of  War  Office  (oOeneral  Sherman 1—482,  483,484 

of  President's  pnrpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts 1—485,  486 

of  question.  Whether  Oeneral  Sherman  formed  and  gave  President  an  opinion.  Sec 1—500,  501.  504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510,  511,  512,  513,  514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  Feb.  24 1—538,539,540,  541,  542,  543 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—561,  562,  563,564,  565,  566 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—597,  600,  604 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Feb.  21 1—625,  627 

to  Secretary  Welles 1-667,  671 

of  advice  to  President  by  Cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure-of-office  act 1—676,  677,  678 

touching  construction  of  tenure-of-offlce  act I — 604,  695 

of  cabinet  oonsttltations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  judicial  decision,  &o 1 — 698,699 

of  papers  in  Mr.  Blodgetfs  case 1—722,  723,  724,  725 

mnnrks  on  application  of  counsel  for  a<^oumment 1—628,  629 

on  the  Alta  Vela  letter n—2e2,  267,  268,  281,  282,  284 

C 

Cameron,  Shnon,  a  senator  firom  Pennsylvania I — 11 

order  by — 
that  all  the  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  by  eleven  o'clock,  April  S3 ; 

offered  and  rejected 11—12 

order  by — 

that  Senate  hereafter  hold  night  sessions  from  eight  until  eleven  p.  m. ;  offered 11—283 

taWed.  (yeas,  32;  nays,  17) 11—308 

remarks  by 1—184, 240, 266, 267, 370, 371, 632, 726.    U- 12, 268, 283, 469, 470, 473, 48 1 ,  482, 487, 491, 4I>7 

question  by ^ 1—267 

Csttell,  Alexander  Q.,  a  Senator  fh>m  New  Jersey I — 11 

opinion  on  tbe  CAM UI--178 

Cteadler,  WiOiarn  E.    (See  Testimonif.) 

(handler,  Zachariah,  a  senator  from  Michigan I— 11 

remarks  by 1—674.    II — 182,483 

Chew,  Robert  S.     (See  Te$timonf.) 

OAtf  Justice,  attendance  of,  requested  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial 1—10 

oath  administered  to 1— U 

carting  vote  given  by I— 1  irS,  276 

rtfolatioD  denying  authority  of,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial — \By  Mr.  Sumner.\ 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  22;  nays,  26) 1—185 

order  denying  privilege  of.  to  rule  questions  of  law — { By  Mr.  Drake,  ] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  20;  nayM,30,)    1—186 

order  denying  authority  of,  to  give  casting  vote — [By  Mr.  Sumner.] 

off<pred  and  rctjected.  (yeas,  21;  nays.  27) 1—187 

order  that  the  ruling  of,  upon  all  question  of  evidence,  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  unless 
a  formal  vote  be  asked,  &.c — [By  Mr.  Henderson.] 

offered 1—185 

I  to,  (ye«di,  31;  nays,  19) 1-^186 

iof,  on  form  of  putting  final  question 11—480 

..  aU  from  decisions  of 11—488.    IH— 394 

<^>^Bion  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  question,  CeJa.  the,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote  7 111—281 

CIsike,  D.  W.  C     (See  Teatimony.) 
CSephane.  James  O.     (See  TeHimony.) 

Cote,  (^orneUns,  a  senator  from  C^alifomia ^ I— II 

Tewksby 1—508.    11—479 

CenoiUee  (m  House)  to  comnmnlciUo  to  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  directing  an  impeachment  of 

Andrew  Jotunaon;  ordered 1—2 

appointed 1—3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate 1—5 

repoTtto  House 1—3 

^  Bonte)  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson ;  ordered 1—2 

Si^pGinted 1—3 

report  of 1—3,6 

Qa  Senate)  to  consider  and  report  on  the  message  of  the  House  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 

Jobxison;  ordered  and  appointed 1—5 

report  of 1—5,13 

Ob  Senate)  to  request  the  attMidaace  of  tbe  Chief  Justice  as  prodding  officer  in  the  trial;  ordered  and 

.      appointed I— 10 

««?etencr.    (See  Evidence.) 

^^^kUng,  uoMeoe,  a  senator  firom  New  York I— 11 

wtemhy — 
dtu  Rule  XXIII  be  amended  by  inserting  '*  subject  to  operation  of  Rule  VIL" 

offered  and  agreed  to 1—18 

*at.  unleM  otherwise  ordered,  trial  proceed  immediately  after  replication  filed ;  offered » 1—3 1 

agreed  to,  (yeas.4U;  nays,  10) 1—33 

that  tbe  Senate  commence  the  trial  30th  March  instant ;  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  24) 1—85 

prescribing  form  of  final  question ;  offered 11—478 

*at  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  remaining  articles ;  rejected,  (yeas,  26 ;  nays,  iffi) II — 492 

»«aaritsby 1—17.18,24,31,32,33,85,179,1^,208,210,236  246,267,277,301,324,359,370,390.450. 

451, 45ai,  490, 497, 521, 537, 56.5,  673,  676, 699.  716 
n— 5,  6,  99,  188,  203,  280,  306,  322,  470, 471. 472, 474. 475, 4?6, 478,  488, 489^92, 493. 4   * 
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Connets,  John,  a  senator  ih>m  California I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court m— 367, 395 

orders  by — 
that  Rule  XXI  be  amended  to  allow  as  many  of  managers  and  coonsel  to  speak  on  final  argument 
as  choose,  four  days  to  each  side,  managers  to  open  and  close ;  offered  and  rejected,  (yea«,  19 ; 

nays,  27) 1—535 

that  hereafter  Senate  meet  at  eleven  a.m.;  offered , 1—631 

adopted,  (yeas,  29;  nays,  14) 1—633 

that  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  choose  have  leave  to  file  arguments  before  April  34 ;  offered 

and  disagreed  to,  /yeas,  24;  nays,  25) II — 5 

prescribiug  form  of  final  question  ;  offered II — 478 

remarks  by 1—36, 161, 185, 207, 246, 247, 268, 276, 298, 325, 367, 370, 371, 414,  462, 507, 514, 519. 532. 535, 589. 

611, 612, 628, 631, 633, 666, 673, 679, 699, 706, 71 6 
n-3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 83, 84, 413, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 478, 481, 483, 484, 488, 492, 493. 494, 498 

question  by 1—727 

Conversations.    (See  Evidence  f  Tettimony.) 

Corbott,  Henry  W.,  a  senator  from  Oregon 4 1— 11 

order  by— 
that  two  of  counsel  have  privilege  of  filing  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  &^;  amendment 

offered II — 7 

withdrawn II — 8 

remarks  by 11—7,8,11 

Countiel  for  respondent I — ^18,19,34 

Cox,  Walter  8.    (See  Testimony.) 

Cragiu,  Aaron  H.,  a  senator  fW>m  New  Hampshire I — 11 

remarks  by I — 673 

Creecy,  Charles  B.    (See  Testimony.) 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  of  Massachusetts,  counsel 1—19 

motion  by — 

for  an  allowance  of  three  days  to  prepare  proofs ;  offered 1—^67,369 

granted 1—371 

argument  by— 

on  application  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer I — 20 

for  time  to  prepare  proofs 1—367,369 

opening,  for  the  defence - 1—377,390,397 

on  admissibility — 

of  A^utant  Oeneral  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh  February  21, 1868 1—198, 199 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama i 1—270,271,272 

of  President's  message  to  Senate  Pebruwy  24 1—537, 538 

of  extrac* s  firom  records  of  Navy  Department 1—562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 567, 568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—602,604 

of  President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles I — 669 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  coustltntionality  of  tenure -of -office  act. .  .1—677. 678, 689, 692 


Davis,  Garrett,  a  senator  from  Kentucky I— U 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 363, 366 

order  by — 
that  a  court  of  Impeachment  cannot  be  legally  formed  while  senators  from  certain  States  are 

excluded:  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  2;  nays,  49) I — 36 

remarks  by 1—35,487,587,519,538.    U-249, 282, 469, 488, 485 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 156 

Dear,  Joseph  A.     (See  Testimony.) 
Declarations.     (See  Evidence ;  Tettimony.) 

Dixon,  James,  asenatorfro:n  Connecticut I — Ji 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court. ..  .Ill— 388, 389, 

390, 391, 392, 383, 394. 395, 396 
Documents.     (See  Evidence.) 

Doolittle,  James  R.,  a  senator  flpom  Wisconsin *..l — 34 

order  by— 
that  on  final  argumeni  managers  and  counsel  ahall  alternate,  two  and  two ;  managers  to  open  and 

close:  offered  and  indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas,  34  ;  nays,  15) I — 536 

remarks I— 230, 276, 486. 489, 535, 436, 611, 632, 740, 74  U    H—0, 487, 492, 493 

opinion  on  the  case UI— 244 

Drake,  Charles  D.,  a  senator  ft\>m  MIssou ri I— 1 1 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 380, 389, 

390,383 
orders  by— 

that  re8i>ondent  file  answer  on  or  before  20th  March :  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  20) 1—35 

reconsidered,  (yeas,  27;  nays,  23) I— 35 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  privilege  of  niUng  questions  of  law  on  the  trial,  but  all  such 

questions  should  bo  submitted  to  Senate  alone :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  20 ;  nays,  30) 1—166 

that  votes  upon  Incidental  questions  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  requested  by  one-fifth  of 

members  present,  or  presiding  officer:  (amendment  to  Rule  VII,)  offered 1—230 

agreed  to 1—277 

that  any  senator  shall  have  permission  to  file  his  written  opinion  at  the  time  of  giving  his  vote : 

offered 11—476 

rejected,  (yeas,  12;    nays,  38) -. 11—477 

that  the  fiitoen  minutes  allowed  by  Rule  XXIII  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  question, 

and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article:  offered ....II — 474 

adopted 11—478 

remarks  by 1-33,82,175,176,179.186,207,208.209,230,947,255,276,277,278,280,298,325,336,426,480, 

485. 489, 490, 497, 508. 518, 519, 520, 52$,  5:»,  535^  536, 545, 605, 634, 680, 693. 696 
n-84, 188, 472, 474, 476. 477, 484, 487, 491, 497. 498 

questionby /  -    — 
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Edmnnd*.  George  p.,  a  senator  from  Vermont 1—17 

orderi  by — 
tliat  aaiwer  be  filed  April  1,  replieation  three  days  thereafter,  and  the  matter  etand  for  trial  April  6, 

1868:  offered .• 1—24 

that  when  the  doors  Rhall  be  cloved  for  deliberation  npon  final  question,  the  o£Bcial  reporters  shall 

take  down  debatcn  to  be  reported  in  proceedings:  offered 11—141 

not  indefinitely  iHMtponed,  (yeas  80,  nays  27) 11—188 

r«M] 4 U— 218,471 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) U— 474 

that  the  staudiiig  order  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  proceed  at  twelve  o'clock jnoon  to-morrow  to  vote 

on  the  articles,  be  rescinded— [Afoy  11, 1866:J  offered 11—482 

agreed  to 11—483 

that  tt»e  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  npon  the  articles,  according  to  the  roles  of  the  Senate  offered 

May  16 U— 485 

agreed  to 11—486 

rki  by 1—24,85,86,208,211,277,336,390.451,519,534,537,566,587,680,741 

n— 3, 10, 11, 12, 14, 141, 188, 218, 268, 471, 474, 475, 476, 479, 482, 483, 484, 485, 490, 493 

ibv 1-566,597 

opinion  on  the  CAse Ill— 82 

Emory.  William  H.    (See  Tetttwumf.) 

Evarta,  Vmiiam  M.,  of  New  York,  counsel 1—19 

moiioas  by— 

that  after  replication  filed,  oonnsel  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  trial:  offered 1—83 

f&ran  af^jourameat  in  eonseqaenee  of  illness  of  Mr.  Scanbery 1—533 

•rgoment  by — 

on  ^plication  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial ..1—68,71 

OB  antborty  of  Chief  J  uut lee  to  decide  qnestions  of  evidence I — 184 

on  right  of  conmtel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  oonrt I— 5JB,  524, 526 

OB  admtasiblUty— 

of  A4)iUant  (3eneral  Thomas's  dedarationi  to  Mr.  Bnrleigfa,  Febmary  21, 1868 1—206,  S07 

to  clerkM  of  War  Department 1—212 

of  Preaklenfs  letter  to  Oeneral  Orant,  nnacoompanied  with  enclosures 1—844,945 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury I— 258, 263, 264 

of  (elagnims  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—270,271,273,273 

of  Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—286, 288, 289 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Clevelmid 1—322,323,324 

of  Praatdont's  declnratious  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1—424 

prior  to  March  9 1-429,430 

of  Preaident's  conversations  with  General  Sherman,  January  14 1—470,475 

of  tMid«r  of  War  OiBee  to  General  Sherman 1—482,484 

of  qnaatkm  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  &c 1—501,504,506 

ofaffidavitandwarrantofnrreMt  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510,511,514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  24 1—538,539,542,543 

of  eztraats  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—566,568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—598,603  > 

ofPresident's  declaration  to  Mr.  Perrin 1—625,696,627 

to  Secretary  Welles 1—668,679,673 

of  advtee  to  Freiddent  by  his  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tennre-of •office  act 1—676, 678 

ioBcltteg  construction  of  t«nure*of*offlce  act 1—694,696 

ofeabiaetconrtaltationsin  regard  to  obtaining  a  judicial  decision,  &« I — 699 

of  papers  iB  Mr.  Blodgett's  case 1—722,723,794,725 

final,  OB  the  case n-269, 284, 308, 336 

vnarka  aBHoaaaiog  Jlnesa  of  Mr.  Staabery 1—533,590.716 

OB  order  in  regard  to  limiting  argument  on  final  question 1—^97,534.    11—7,9 

Qo  appliesrtlon  for  ai^umment 1—628,629,631 

BvidsBoo.  qoestion.  Whether  objectioni  to,  should  be  decided  by  Chief  Justice,*  or.  In  first  instance,  nnh- 

mttted  to  Senate    [Bv  Mr.  Drake] ^ 1—175,179! 

dlwnnod  b¥ 

Manager  Sutler 1—176,177,181.184. 

Manager  Bingham 1—180,181,183 

Man^r«r  BoBtweU 1—181,184 

Mr.  Everts 1—184 

pnaiding  ofiBeer  may  rule  all  questions  of,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
unlesa  «  vote  be  asked,  &c j  or  he  may,  in  first  instance,  submit  such  questions  to  Senate—  [Bjf 

Ifr.illniisrsoii]— offered;  1—185:  agreed  to;  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—186 

tdmisBibUltjrol^ 
declarations  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 

obtain  possession  of  War  Department :  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Stanbery) 1—175,188 

Managwr^tler 1—187,199,193.195,907 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-188,192,193,195,206,907 

Mr.  Curtis 1—198,199 

Manager  Bingham 1—202,206 

Mr.  Brart* 1-206,907 

admitted;  (yeas  39,  nays  11) l-«09 

dafiaratioiis  of  Adjutant  Ckneral  Thomas  to  clerks  of  War  Department,  antecedent  to  his  appOint- 
meni  as  Secretary  of  War  md  tnlarffa,  as  to*his  intention  when  he  came  In  command :  (objected 
to^rJMr.  £»«rts) I*-912 

Mr.  BvansT. 1—912 

r  Butler.. ■, 1-919 


Manager  BiBgham 1-^913 

admitted;  (yeas  98,Bays92) 1—914 

iMsr  of  PrsAdant  to  General  Grant,  February  10,  1868,  unaccompankd  by  other  letters  referred 

tolfcaisia;  (ol^ted  to  by  Hr.  SUmberf) 1-^343 
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Erideace,  adBUsiibillty  of— 

Pretident'ri  letter  to  Qeneral  Gnat— Ck>iitinned. 

diacassed  by — 

Mr.  Stanbeiy 1—244,345 

Manager  Wilson I— 24'1,246 

Mr.  Evarta 1—244,246 

Manager  Bingham ...1—244 

Mr.  Curtis I— «44 

ol^tion  not  sustained :  (yeas  20,  nays  29) ; 1—247 

appointment  of  Bdmuad  Cooper,  private  secretary  of  President,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Treasuiy:  (ol^ected  to  by  ifr.  JSvorM) 1—258 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—258,263,264 

Manager  Butler 1—259,260,263,264,265 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—960,261,262,264 

Manager  Bingham 1-202 

noireodved;  (yeas  22.  nays27) J[— 268 

telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  January  17, 1867,  In  relation  to  constitutional 

amendment  and  reconstruction  of  Alabama:  (objected  to  by  Ifr.  Stanbery) 1—270 

discussed  by— 

Manager  Butler 1—370,271,272,273,273,276 

•       Mr.  Evarts 1—270,271,272,273 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—270 

Mr.  Curtis 1—270,271,272 

Manager  BoutweU 1—274 

admitted;  (yeas  27,  nays  17) * 1—276 

Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson : 

(oblected  to  by  Ifr.  Umks) 1-286 

discussed  tnr— 

Mr.  Evarts 1—286.288,289 

Manager  Butler 1-286,289,297,301 

withdrawn 1—301 

Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866 :  (objected  to  by  iifr.  Evartt)  .1—322 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—322,323,324 

Manager  Butler 1—322,323,324 

admitted;  (yeas35.  nays  11) 1—325 

declarations  of  President  to  A^utant  (General  Thomas,  February  21, 1868,  after  order  for  removal 

of  Mr.  Stanton,  to  show  an  absence  of  purpose  to  use  force ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  jBul/«r..I— 420 

discusaed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—420,421,422 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—421 

Mr.  Evarts 1—424 

Manager  Bingham 1—425 

admitted;  (yeas 42,  nays  10.) : 1—426 

declarations  of  President  to  Adjutant  Oeneral  Thomas  prior  to  9th  March,  in  respect  to  use  of  force 

to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  itfoiM^v  .But^) 1—429 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—429,430 

Mr.  Evarts 1—429.430 

Manager  Bingham 1—430 

admitt^ 1—430 

conversations  between  President  and  Lieutenant  (^neral  Sherman,  January  14, 1868,  in  regard  to 

removal  of  Mr.  Stanton;  (objected  to  by  Afono^er  f«(^) .....I — 463 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Stanbery :...  1-462, 463, 465, 468, 469, 471, 478 

Manager  Butler 1—462,469,465,468,469,470,471,472,473,475,479 

Mr.  Evarts 1-470,475 

Manager  Wilson 1—478,479 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) 1—481 

question  in  regard  to  creation  of  department  of  the  Atlantic ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler).... I — 481 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—481,4^ 

Mr.SUnbery 1—481,482 

not  admitted 1—482 

tender  to  General  Sherman  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ;  (objected  to  by  Man- 
ager ButUr) :.V. 1-482 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butter 1—482,483 

Mr.  Evarts 1—482 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—482 

admitted 1—483 

question,  Whether  at  the  first  offer  of  War  Office  to  Cheneral  Sherman  anything  farther  passed  in 

reference  to  the  tender  or  acceptance  of  it;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—484 

discusaed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—484 

Mr.  Evarts 1—484 

not  admitted,  (yeas  23,  nays  29) t 1—485 

President's  declairatlon  of  purpose  of  getting  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  office  hetore  the  courts ;  (objected 

to  hy  Manager  Butler) 1—485 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—485,486 

Mr.  Stanbery *. 1—485 

Mr.  Evarts 1—486 

not  admitted,  (yeas  7,  nays  44) 1—487 

President's  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  (General  Sherman  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 

yfar  ad  interim  t  (oblwi&d  to  hy  Matioger  Binghmn) I — 488 

not  admitted,  (yean  85,  nays  27)...^ ^ .^^ ...1—489 
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Eridevce,  admiMibility  of— ContiBtied. 

Prendent'a  deelaratlofns  to  Gcrnenii  Shennaa  in  reference  to  «se  of  tbreats  or  force  to  get  pogsefision 

of  the  War  Office;  (ohieeted  ix>  hj  Manager  Butler) 1—489 

not  admitted 1—490 

qaeitlon,  Whetter  Gkneral  Sherman  gavn  President  on  opinion  as  to  adTliabilitj  of  a  change  in  the 

War  Department ;  (objected  to  by  Jfoiuyer  .fftfCfer) 1—498 

dtKOMed  by- 
Manager  Bingham I— 498,5(A506 

Mr.Stanbery 1—499,501,501 

Manager  Batler 1—500,501,504 

Mr.  Evarts 1—501,504,506 

not  admitted,  (yeas  15^  nays  35) ." 1—507 

adrioe  to  President  to  appoint  some  person  in  place  of  Mr.  Stanton :  (ol^ected  to  by  Mtaukger  Butler) . . .  1—507 

not  admitted,  (yeas  18,  nays  32) I— .508 

aiBdarlt  of  Ekiwin  II  Stanton  aad  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenso  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Manager 

BmtUr) 1—510 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1-510,511,518,513,514 

Mr.  Evarts ^ 1—510,511,514 

Mr.Stanbery I— 612, 513, 5W 

admitted;  (yeas  34,  nays  17) 1—^15 

gnestion.  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  oiitn^crm:  (objected  to  by  Afaiu^er  J9tn;^Aam) 1—517 

admitted;  (yeas 26.  nays 22) 1—518 

PreiidenVs  declaration  of  purpose  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Wurad 

interim:  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingh/tm) 1—518 

admitted;  (Veas 26,  nays 25) 1-^520 

^-ige  of  President  to  Senate,  February  24,  1868,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  February  21, 

1868:  (objected  to  by  ilfa»MV«r  ^tttier) 1—538 

dbeuased  by- 
Manager  Butier 1—538,539,540,541,542,543 

Mr.  Curtis 1^^07,538 

Mr.  Evarts 1—538,539,542,543 

Manager  Bingham 1-^0,541,542,543 

not  admitted 1—544 

SKtmet^  from  records  of  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  practice  in  mpeot  to  removals :  (objected  to 

hy  Manager  BtOier) , 1—561 

dlbcnised  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—501,562,563,564,565,566 

Mr.  Curtis 1—562,563,564,565,566,567,568 

Mr.  Evarts 1—566,568 

Manager  Bontwell 1—567 

ndmiited;  (yeas  36,  nays  15) 1—568 

employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  raise  question  ot  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  bold  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  War  against  autborfty  of  President :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—597 

dbcussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—597,600,604 

Mr.  Evarts I— ri98,603 

Mr.  Curtis 1—602.604 

ManagOT  WHsou 1—603 

admitted;  (yeas 29,  nays 21) 1—605 

a^  toward  getting  out  haieae  rorpue  In  the  case  of  Lorenzo  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bvtler)  1—608 

admitted:  (yeas  27,  nays  23) 1—600 

a^  afWr  f^dlnre  to  obt^dn  habeaa  carpus,  in  pursuance  of  Pretident's  lustructious  to  test  the  right  of 

Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  office :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—6 10 

admitted;  (yeas 27, nays 23) 1—612 

declarations  of  President  to  Mr.  Perrin,  February  21,  1868,  in  reference  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

and  nomloation  of  a  successor :  {objected  U>  hy  Manager  Butler) I — 625 

FTiswid  by— 

Manager  Butler 1—625,627 

Mr.  Evarts 1—625,626,627 

Mmager  Wilson 1—636 

notadmnted;  (^eas9,  nays  37) 1—628 

President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles,  Febsuary  21,  in  relation  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton : 

(objected  to  by  Afofu^^  .Sat/er) 1—667 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler  1—667,671 

Mr.  Evarts 1-^68,672,673 

Mr.  Cnrtb 1—609 

admitted;  (yeas 26.  nays 23) 1—674 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure-of-office  act:   (objected  to  by 

Manager  Butler) 1—676 

discussed  by 

Manager  Butler 1—676,677,678 

Mr.  Evarts 1—676,678 

Mr.  Cartas 1—677,678,689,692 

Manager  Wflson 1—681 

not  admitted;  (yeas  20,  nays  29) 1—693 

sdvioe  to  President  by  cabinet  in  regard  to  construction  of  tenure-of-office  act,  and  its  application  to 

Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—694 

discussed  by— 

Mr.  Evarts 1—694,696 

Manager  Butier 1—694,695 

not  admitted:  (yeaf  22,  nays 26) 1—697  * 

cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  judicial  decision  on  oonstitutionali^  of  tenure-of-office 

act;  {oMett^d  to  Hy  Manager  Butler) 1—698 

d^Liiisi'Kl  by— > 

Manager  Butler '. 1—698,699 

Mr.  Evarts '  ........i. 1—699 

aotadndtted;  (yeas  19,  nays 30) 9im^^,^V. 1-700 
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Evldencp^  admistibtlity  of— Continued. 

question,  Whether  any  snggestioni  were  made  in  cabinet  looking  to  the  vacation  of  any  office  by 

force;  (objected  to  by  Manojrer  Btaier) I~700 

not  admitted;  (yeas  18,  nayg^) 1—701 

opinions  given  to  President  by  cabinet  on  question,  Whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President 

Lincoln  were  within  the  provhiions  of  tenure-of-oflloe  act ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham)  .1—715 

not  admitted;  (yeas 90.  nays  26) 1—716 

answer  of  Foster  Blodgett  to  Postmaster  General's  notice  of  his  suspension  from  the  office  of  post* 

master  at  Augusta,  Oa.;  (objected  to  by  Ifr.  EvarU) 1-722 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  Evarts 1—722,723,734,725 

Manager  Butler 1—722,723,724,725 

not  admitted I— 7:i6 

nominations  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  February  13,  1868,  and  of  M^jor  General  George  H. 

Thomas,  February  SI,  1861,  to  be  Generals  by  brevet ;  (objected  to  by  Mr,  Evartt) 1—736 

ootadmitted;  (yeas  14,  nay83S) 1—738 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution — 

copy  of  oath  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  April  15,  1865,  with  accompanying 
certificates 1—147 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Senate.  January  13,  1662,  nominating  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  be 
Jlecretary  of  War 1—148 

eopy  of  Senata  resolution  in  executive  sesdon,  January  15^  1862,  consenting  to  appointment  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  to  be  Secretary  of  War t 1—148 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  Decfsmber  12, 1867,  announcing  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  desisfnatian  of  CUmeral  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim 1—148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  January  13,  1868,  in  response  to  messnge  of  President  announcing  suspen* 
tlon  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  non-concurring  in  such  suspension 1—155 

copy  of  Senate  order,  January  13, 1868,  directing  Secretary  to  comnmnicate  copy  of  non-concurring 
resolution  to  President,  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  to  U.  S.  Grant,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 1—155 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  21,  1868,  announcing  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  office,  snd  designation  of  the  A(^ntant  General  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim..!— 1S6 

copy  of  President*!  order,  February  21, 1868,  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War 1—156 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  February  21,  1868,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  €ui  interim,  and  directing  him  immediately  to  enter  upon  duties I — 156 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  February  21,  1868,  that  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim I — 157 

copy  of  Senate  order,  February  21, 1868,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copies  of  foregoing 
resolution  to  President,  to  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  A<^utant  General  of  the  army I — 1 57 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission  to  Edwin  M.  SUnton  as  Secretary  of  War,  January  15,  1862.1—157 

commission  of  Edmund  Gooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  November  20,  1867 1—163 

letter  of  authority  to  Edmund  Gooper,  December  2, 1867,  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury .  .1—164 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  15,  March  12,  1868,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  mUitary  operations 
issued  by  President  or  Secretary  of  War  to  be  issued  through  General  of  the  army 1—237 

copy  of  Brevet  M^}or  General  IV.  H.  Emory's  commission,  July  17,1866 1-239 

Special  Orders  No.  426,  August  27,  1867,  assigning  General  Emory  to  command  of  department  of 
Washington 1—240 

order  of  President,  February  13,  1868,  that  Brevet  Malor  General  Thomas  resume  duties  as  Adjutant 
General .7. 1—240 

letter  of  General  Grant,  Janttary  24,  18^  requesting  to  have  in  writing  order  given  him  verbally  by 
President  to  disregard  orders  of  B.  M.Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  Ac Ir-SiO 

President's  instructions  to  General  Grant.  January  29,  18^,  not  to  obey  orders  fh>m  War  Depart- 
ment, unless,  Ac - I— ©40 

letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  W^ar  od  interim 1—241 

copv  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. .  .1—248 

oopios  of  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas  with  Indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  President  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  his  information 1—248, 249 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  17,  March  14, 1867,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations  to 
be  issued  through  General  of  the  army .....1-249 

copy  of  order  of  General  of  army  to  General  Thomas  to  resume  duties  as  Adjutant  General 1—256 

message  of  President  communicating  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  showing  proceedings  under  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  houses  requesting  President  to  submit  to  l^slatures  of  States  an  addi- 
tional article  to  the  Constitution 1—278 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson,  as  sworn  to  by 
Francis  H. Smith ..: 1—298 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  revised  by  William  G.  Moore,  his  secretary 1—301 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  I^eader , 1—325 

at  Cleveland.  September  3,  1866,  by  D.C.  McEwen 1—328 

atClevelard.  September  3, 1866.  In  Cleveland  Her.«ld 1—333 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  in  Missouri  Democrat 1—340 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  In  St.  Louis  Times 1—348 

forms  of  various  commissions  as  issued  by  President  before  and  after  passage  of  civil -tenure  act. . .  .1—353 

list  of  removals  of  heads  oi  departments  at  any  time  by  President  during  session  of  Senate I — 358 

list  of  appolntmenta  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  time  by  President  without  advice  and  consent  of 
Senate  and  while  Senate  was  in  session. 1—358 

correspondence  between  President  John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering,  May  1800,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  Bir.  Pickering  from  office  of  Secretary  of  State 1—962 

copy  of  President  John  Adams's  message.  May  12,  1800,  nominating  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering  removed,  and  action  of  Senate  thereon 1—365 

letter  from  I^resident,  August  14,  1667,  notifying  Secretary  of  Treasury,  "  in  compliance  with  re- 

quiroraents"  of  tenure-of-offlce  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton I — 364 

'  letter  of  Secretarv  of  Treasury.  August  15,  1867,  notifying  beads  of  bnreaoa,  in  compliance  with 

requirements  of  tenure-of-office  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.Stanton 1—366 

executive  messages  of  President  communicating  information  of  euspenslon  <^  several  officers 1—369 

communication  m>m  Secretary  of  State,  December  19, 1867,  reporting  to  President,  in  compliance 

with  provlsioni  of  tenoro-of-office  act,  the  f uspension  of  the  consul  at  Brunai,  Bocaao .«.. .1—369 
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ETidence,  docnmentanr,  for  the  prosecution— Continued, 
copy  of  letter  ftt>m  Adjutant  General  Thomas  to  President,  February  91.  1868,  reporting  delivery  of 
Fi-estdent's  commnnioation  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  removing  him  from  office,  and  accepting  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  War  ad  iutgrim 1—376 

Evidf^nce,  docamentarv,  for  the  defence— 

affidavit  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenso  Thomas,  February  22, 1868 1—515 

doctiet  of  entries  as  to  dispotdtion  of  case  of  United  States  vs.  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 5ni 

Presidenf  s  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  2?,  J868 1—537 

copy  of  Senate  proceedings,  Mav  13,  1800,  on  nomination  of  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary  of  Stnte, 

in  place  of  Timothy  Plclcerlng,  removed 1—555 

copy  of  President  Tyler's  order,  February  29.  1844,  appobiting  John  Nelson,  Attorney  General,  to 

discharge  duties  of  Seeretarv  of  State  ad  interim 1—557 

copy  of  Senate  rettolution.  March  6,  1844,  confirming  nomination  of  John  0.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of 

Slate,  vice  A.  P.  Upshur •. 1—558 

copy  of  President  Fillmore's  order,  July  23, 1850.  deslgaattng  Winfleld  Scott  to  act  as  Secretary  of 

Wur  ad  interim 1—558 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  August  15,  1850,  confirming  nomination  of  Charles  M.  Conrad  as  Secretary 

of  War 1—558 

copy  of  President  Buchanon's  order.  January  10, 1861,  appointing  Moses  Kelley  to  be  Acting  Secretary 

of  Interior 1—559 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commiiMion,  March  5, 1661,  to  Caleb  B.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  Interior  ..1—559 
copy  of  letters  of  Acting  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  17,  1842,  relating  to  removal  of  collector  and 

appraiser  In  Philadelphia 1—560 

extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department  exhibiting  practice  In  respect  to  removals 1—569 

list  of  dvll  officers  of  Navy  Department,  appointed  for  four  yt>ar8  under  act  of  May  15, 1829,  and 

removable  at  pleasure,  who  were  removed,  their  tenus  not  having  expired I— 573 

copies  of  documents  Arom  State  Department,  showing  practice  of  government  in  removal  of  officers 

during  session  of  Senate,  during  recess,  and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy I — 574,590 

copies  of  documents  from  Post  Office  Department,  showing  removals  of  postmasters  during  session  of 

Senate  and  ml  fntertia  appointments I — 581 

message  of  President  Buchanan,  January  15,  1861,  in  answer  to  Senate  resolution  respecting  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 1—583 

list  of  persons  who  discharged  duties  of  cabinet  officers,  whether  by  appointment  made  in  recess  and 

those  confirmed  by  Senate,  as  well  as  those  acting  ad  interim,  or  simply  acting 1—585 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1TO9  to  1868 1 — 594 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  Senate  irom  1789  to  1868 1—595 

c<9y  oTPresIdent  Adams's ooAimission  to  George  Washington,  July  4, 11^,  constituting  him  Lieutenant 

General  of  the  army 1—653 

tables  fh>m  Department  of  Interior,  showing  removals  of  officers,  date,  name,  office,  and  whether 

removal  was  during  recess  or  during  session  of  Senate 1—654 

list  of  consular  officers  appointed  during  session  of  Senate  where  vacancies  existed  vriiien  appointments 

were  made 1—662 

form  of  navy  agent's  commission I — 7(  )5 

official  action  of  Post  Office  Department  in  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett „ I— 709 

Evidence,  doenmentary,  fbr  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal- 
Journal  of  first  Congress,  1774*'75,  exhibiting  report  of  committee  to  draft  commlsdon  to  General 

George  Washington 1—718 

letter  of  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  23,  1855,  as  to  practice  of  government  in 

appointing  officers  during  recess  to  fill  vacancies  existing  bi'fore  ad)ouminent 1—719 

copy  of  indictaiet  t  in  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  in  district  court  of  United  States  for  southern  district  of 

Ckorgia 1—720 

list  of  the  various  officers  in  United  States  affected  by  President* sclaim  of  right  to  remove  at  pleasure 

and  appoint  ad  interim,  their  salaries,  Slc i 1—729 

Bwing,  Thomas,  sen.,  nomination  of,  to  be  Seevetary  of  War 1—508,516,537,555,556 

F. 

Fernr,  Orris  8.,  atenatorfrom  Connecticut I— 11 

order*  by— 
that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  at  11  a.  m.,  and  that  there  be  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  each  day  at  2 

p.  m.:  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  24,  nays  26) 1-^536 

ttiat  tabular  statements  presented  by  Manager  Butler  be  omitted  Arom  published  proceedings; 

offered 1—633 

adopted 1—634 

fomarluby 1—186,187,336,636,602,632,633,701,716.    U— 4.495.    HI— 394 

question  by I— 6(« 

opiaioaon  the  case 111—121 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.    (See  Tetimony.) 

Feasenden,  William  P.,  asenatorfrom  Maine 1—11 

renarluon  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  (eNi;wre  to  sit  as  amemb<-rof  the  court.  .111—366, 367,  X)4, 401 

remarks  by 1—176,366,267,268,336,478,479.    n-«,  7, 195^  469, 473, 483, 465 

<|nefltionsby 1—267,268 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 16 

Fowler.  Joseph  8.,  aaenator from  Tennessee I— 11 

remarks  by 1—175^276.    11— 7 

opinion  on  the  case - Ill— 193 

Froteghnysen.  Frederick  T.,  a  senator  from  New  Jersey I — II 

remarks  on  tlu»  competency  of  the  President  pro  tonipore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 111—380,383 

order  by — 
that  as  many  of  manAgeni  and  counsel  as  shall  dioote  t>e  permitted  to  speak  on  ilnal  argument, 

offered  and  laid  over I — 451 

discuKsed 1—491 

modified 1—495 

tabled,  (ye«i  38,  nays  10) 1—498 

remarks  l»y. 1—188,451,491,495.    H- 13,474 

onestioaby -...^ I — 183 

itheca«» m-208 
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Grimeg,  James  W.,  a  senator  from  Iowa <. I— U 

romarku  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  teMtpore  to  oit  as  a  member  of  the  court  . . .  .Ill — 388, 304, 401 
order  by — 
that  hereafter  Uie  boor  of  meetmg  shall  be  12  ofdock  m.  each  day,  except  Sunday : 

offered 11—99 

adopted,  (yeas  31,  nays  13) 11—141 

remarks  by 1—17,78,179,298,315,608,701,709.    n—€,  8, 13, 99, 217. 268, 322, 360, 469, 485 

queiiUoixby , 1—315 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 3S>8 

Groesbeck,  William  S.,  of  Ohio,  connael 1—34 

argument,  final,  on  the  case 11 — 189 


arlan,  James,  a  senator  fh>m  Iowa I— .11 

opinion  on  the  caae Ill 233 

Henderson,  John  B.,  a  senator  from  Missouri I— 11 

orders  by— 
that  application  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial  be  postponed  until  after  replication  filed :  offered 

and  not  agreed  to,  (yeas  25,  nays  28) 1—81 

that  presiding  officer  may  rule  all  questions  of  evidence,  which  ruling  idiaU  stand  as  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  shall  ask  a  formal  vote,  in  which  case  It  MhaU  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate ;  or  he  may  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  in  the  first  Instance,  (amendment  to 
RnleVn:) 

offered I— 185 

agreed  to,  (yeas  31.  nays  19) I— L66 

that,  subject  to  Rule  XXI,  all  managers  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments 
beiore  April  24,  and  counsel  not  making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments  before  April  27 : 

offered » II— 8 

remarks  by.... I-«l,  185, 247, 265, 266, 450, 488, 529, 530, 699.    n-8, 9, 10, 11, 336, 488, 491, 494 

questionsby 1—265,529,699 

<^inion  on  the  case Ill — 295 

Hendrirks,  Thomas  A.,  asenator  from  Indiana I — ii 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  at  a  member  of  the  court HI— 360, 364, 

392,399,401 
order  by — 

that  trial  proceed  with  ail  ocm venient  despatch :  amendment  offered  and  agreed  to I — 86 

prescribing  form  of  final  question :  offered n — 478 

remarks  by 1—86, 18C,  231, 565, 633.    n—13, 282, 283, 473, 474, 478, 483, 484, 487, 488. 489 

opinion  on  the  case i\\ (^ 

Hour  of  meeting,  order  fixing,  at  11  a.  nu — [By  Mr.  Omnesff.] 

offered 1—631 

adopted,  (yeas  29,  nays  14) .' ; 1—633 

ordpr  fixing,  at  12  o'clock  m.  each  day,  except  Sunday— [£y  Afr.  Qrme».\ 

offered U— 99 

adopted,  (yeas  21,  nays  13) H— 141 

Howard,  Jacob  H.,  asenator  jftom  Michigim I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI— 361, 367, 

382,383,388,389,390,392,393,401 
orders  by-»- 
(in  Senate.)  that  the  message  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  be 

referred  to  a  select  committe  of  sevt* n,  to  eotislder  and  report  thereon ;  agreed  to 1—5 

(in  Senate,)  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  action  on  the  message  of  the  House  in  relation  to  the 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson :  reported  and  agreed  to .' ., 1—^6 

(In  Senate,)  that  at  1  o'clock  to-morcow  afternoon,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson,  &c  :  agreed  to  March  4 1—9 

that  a  summons  do  issue  to  Andrew  Johnson,  returnable  on  Friday,  March  13,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. : 

adopted 1—16 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  one  question,  during  final 

deliberations:  offered  and  rejected,  o'eau  19,  nays  30) H— 218 

remarksby .  .1— 5, 9, 12, 16, 17, 34. 36, 69. 77, 78. 82, 160, 180, 188, 214, 235, 265, 276. 324, 325, 346, 367, 370, 451, 486, 
497. 514, 530,  566, 606, 612, 6rj,  680, 693, 716. 738.    11—5, 10, 14, 218, 219, 282, 389, 446, 472, 485,  498 

questionsby 1—276,530,566,681/ 

opinion  on  the  case HI— 31 

Howe,  Timothv  O.,  a  senior  from  Wisconsin I— U 

remarks  on  tlie  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI— 380 

remarksby 1—36,490,508,520,533,608,611,740.    U— 12, 282, 283, 475 

opinion  on  the  case IH— 58 

Hudson,  William  N.    (See  Teetwumy.) 

I. 

Impeachable  crimes,  definltionof 1-88,123,147,476.    11—286.    IH— 355 

Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States- 
resolution  (In  House)  providing  for  the,  [By  Mr.  Comde,  Feb.  21, 1868 :]  referred I— I 

reported I 1 

adopted,  (yeas  126,  nays  47) -. 1—2 

Committee  (In  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  its  action  directing  an — 

ordered 1—3 

appointed 1—3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate 1—5 

report  to  House I — 3 

Committee  (in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of— 

ordered i I_»a 

appohited 1— 3 
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impMehment  of  Andrew  Johnson — Contkraed. 
order  (in  House)  limiliDg  debate,  and  directing  proceedings  wtien  articles  of,  are  reported  to  Hoose — 

adopted,  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1—3 

managers  elected  and  Senate  notified I — 4 

directed  to  earrv  articles  to  Senate I — I 

Hoose  informed  that  Senate  is  ready  to  receive I — I 

Hoose  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend. 1—4 

sppear  at  bar  of  tlie  Senate  with  articles I — 6 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  process,  Sm I — 16 

articles  of. I— G 

roles  of  procedure  on  the  trial  of 1—6, 13 

answer  of  respondent I — 37 

replication 1—84 

epenfaiK  arguments. I — 87,  377 

evidence I— 147.  415 

argaments 11—14-447 

final  vote U— 486,  487,  496,  497 

opinions Ill 

jr. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  President  of  the  United  States- 
articles  of  impeachment 1—6 

sommonn  issued  to I — 16 

returned 1—18 

called  by  proclamatiotf 1—18 

appearance  entered  and  counsel  named 1—19 

folly  days  asked  to  prepctre  answer I — 19 

^^oswer  to  articles I — 37 

^oath  of  office,  April  15, 1865 1—147 

sospenslon  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  General  Grant  Secretary  ad 

tii<«rm  communicated  to  Senate  December  12, 1867 1—148 

Senate's  nou'concurrence  in,  communicated I — 155 

removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and.des^natlon  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad 

w««rt«,  February  21, 1868 1-156,348 

Senate's  denial  of  power  to  remove  and  appoint  communicated I — 157, 158 

appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 1—163,164 

order  thcU  Adjutant  General  Thomas  resume  his  duties I — 240 

instructions  to  General  Grant  not  to  obey  orders  from  War  Department,  unless,  &o 1—240 

ktter  to  General  Grant  in  regard  to  hiaiiaving  vacated  the  office  of  Secretary  ad  interim 1—241 

teleiTam  to  Governor  Parsons 1—272 

Mosiage  communicating  report  relating  to  amendment  of  the  Constitution I — 378 

reports  of  speech  August  18,  18€6,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—298,301 

at  Cleveland,  Septembers,  1866 1—325,328,333 

at  St  I-onis,  September  8,  1866 - 1—340,348 

netification  to  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  14, 1867,  of  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton 1—364 

conversation  with  General  Emory I — 233,236 

with  General  Wallace 1—253,256 

with  Mr.  Wood : 1—072 

with  Mr.  Blodgett 1—375 

wi  h  A  Mutant  General  Thomas 1—417.418,426,427,428,430,437,438,439,452,453 

with  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 1—461,481,483 

with  Mr.  Cox 1—597,605,609,613 

with  Mr.  Merrick 1—617.623 

with  Mr.  Perrin 1—623,624 

with  Secretary  Welles 1—664,674,675 

tender  of  War  Office  to  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 1—461, 483, 465, 517, 518, 521. 528, 529 

nomloation  of  Mr.  Ewing  Secretary  of  War,  February  22,  1868 1—508,516,537,555,516 

instmcUons  to  lest  Lorenzo  Thomas's  right  to  office 1—605, 6(:9, 620 

acquittal  on  article  XI 11—486,487 

II 11—41*6 

ni 11—497 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  asenatorfrom  Maryland I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  nro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court.  111—361, 366,  :)69, 

390,392,401 
orders  by — 
that  trial  proceed  at  the  expiration  of  10  days,  unless  for  causes  shown  to  the  contrary :  offered. . .  T— 83 

considered I — 84 

that  Senate  commence  the  trial  2d  of  April:  offered ^ , 1—85 

that  two  of  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  arguments,  Sec  :  amendment  offered  and  adopted,  II— 5 

remarks  by 1—18, 33, 78, 82, 83, 84, 85, 147. 154, 160, 161. 176. 206, 208. 209, 236, 237, 247, 265, 270, 298, 312, 

325, 362, 365, 368, 370, 372, 397, 452, 486, 487. 495, 507,  51 5,  517,  518,  519.  520.  521,  522, 
523, 524, 528, 529, 532, 534. 537, 562, 563, 564, 566, 568,  573,  583.  589,  590,  612.  620,  621, 
626,644,654.661,669,675.676  680,692,709,711,  714,  716,  717,  7l8,  721,  722,  738,  739, 
740, 741.  II— 5, 6, 13, 118, 166, 189, 218, 262, 281, 282,  283,  306,  389,  469,  475,  479,  483, 
484,485,487,490,49a 

questions  by 1-206,265,507,517,680 

opinioQ  on  the  case -.--.  lU-'SO 

Jnues,  J.  W.    See  Teetimony. 

Judgment  of  acquittal  entered 11—498 

K. 

Kamier,  George  W.    (See  Testimony.) 
Kfiapp,  George.    (See  Testimony,) 

LswTvnce,  William,  a  representative  f^om  Ohio— 
IttUst  of  authoriilea  upoathelawof  impeachable  crimes,  by 1—123.    Ill— 355 
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Le^rlMlatlTe  busineM.    (See  Practice,) 

Lot^ii,  John  A.,  of  Dliiaols,  anumaser • 1—4, 17 

argament  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69 

fined,  on  the  case II — 14 

remai  kti  on  the  Alta  Vela  letter 11- 368 


Mnnugenfon  the  part  of  the  Honse  elected,  and  Senate  notified T — 4 

directed  to  carry  articles  to  Senate I — 4 

Hoase  informed  that  Senate  is  ready  to  receive I — 4 

lionee  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend I — 4 

iippear  at  bar  of  Senate  with  articles I — 6 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  procees,  &c T — 16 

McCreery,  Thomas  C^  a  senator  from  Kentucky I— 11 

moUonby U— 489 

McDonald.  William  J.    (See  Te$tiw»ony.) 
SrcEweD,  Daniel  C.    (See  Tettinong.) 
5IeigB,  R.  J.    (See  Testimony.) 
Merrick,  Richard  T.    (See  TestimoHy.) 
Mooro,  Wiliiani  G.    (See  Testimany.) 
Moorbead«  /anies  K.    (See  Te$timony.) 

Morgan,  Edwiu  D.,  a  senator  from  New  York • I — II 

Morrill,  Juntin  S.,  a  senator  firom  Vermont t I — H 

order  by — 
that  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  at  11  a.  ul,  for  deliberation,  and  on  Tnesday  at  12  m. 
proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  several  articles— each  senator  to  be  permitted  to  file  his 

wiitten  opinion  within  two  days  after  the  vote:  offered 11—476 

agreed  to H— 478 

remarks  by 1—390.    n— 249, 476, 478 

opinion  on  the  ease 111—136 

IlonilU  Lot  M.,  a  senator  from  Maine I — U 

remarks  on  tiie  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — :i6i,  394 

order  by — 
that  Senate  proceed  on  Monday  next  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  without  debate ;  any 

senator  to  have  permission  to  file  a  written  opinion :  offered II — 476 

remarks  by 1—185,443.    H— 470, 476, 493, 494. 493 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— IS6 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  a  senator  finom  Indiana I~ll 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  umpore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 111—367,^87 

remarks  by 1-94,86,674.    U- 219,185 

jr. 

Nebion,  Thomas  A.  R.,  of  Tennessee,  counsel 1^19 

argument  by — 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed 1—28 

on  motion  to  fix  the  number  and  order  of  q;>eiyEers  on  final  argument 1—534.    II— 9 

final,  on  the  case 11—118,141 

remarks  on  the  Alta  Vela  letter n—144, 965, 966, 2OT,  968, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 307 

Nt^rton,  Daniel  S.,  aseniator  from  Minnesota ^ I— 11 

Nye,  James  W.,  a  8enaUM:fh>m  Nevada I— 11 


Oath  admiaisterod  to  Chief  Justice I— II 

to  senators 1—11,12,17,34 

qneifition.  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to  take  the,  and  become 

thereby  a  part  of  the  court— fiBy  Ifr.  jyen^ridksj— discussed Ill— 360 

withdrawn Ill— 400 

Ofileers,  territorial  and  executive,  list  of,  with  their  tenures I--548 

0|.mion:  order,  that  ea«h  senator  shall  be  permitted  to  file,  within  two  dajrg  after  the  vote  shall  have 

been  taken,  to  be  printed  with  the  prooeedhigs  \  By  Mr.  Morrill  of  Vmont] II — 476 

agreed  to 11—478 

filtd  by— 

Mr.  Bnckalew HI— 218 

Mr.OtteU Ill— 178 

Mr.  Davis lU— 156 

Mr.  Doolittle lU— 244 

Mr.  Edmunds lU— 82 

.    Mr.  Ferry UI— 121 

^  Mr.  B'essenden. UI— 16 

Mr.  Fowler Ill— 193 

Mr.  FreHnghaysen UI— 208 

Mr.  Grimea Ill— 328 

Mr.  Harlan UI— 233 

Mr.  Henderson 01—295 

Mr.  Hendricks Ill— 95 

Mr.  Howard 111—31 

Mr.  Howe „ lU— 58 

-•Mr.  Johnwn * 111—50 

Mr.  3iorriil,  of  Maine '^— 'S 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont IH— 136 

Mr.  Patten^on,  of  New  Ebunpsbire 111—309 

Mr.  Pomeroy 111-340 

Mr.  Sbennan ^^7:5 

Mr.  Stewart ^. 111-153 
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OpiDlon.  filed  by- 
Mr.  Sanmer ni— 847 

Mr.  Tipton •  - -Ill—lfii^ 

^.JCr.  TrnmbnU .\...1II— 31& 

Mr.  Van  Winkle UI— 147 

Mr. 'Ackers ' 01^116 

Mr.WiUlanM UI— 347 

Mr.  Wilwn UI— 814 

Mr.T«t« Ill— 102 


Prttersoo,  JameeW.,  s  fenator  from  New  Hampshire 1—17 

opfatkm  on  the  ease lU — 309 

Patlenon,  Darid  T..  a  senator  from  Tennenee • I— 11 

remarks  by 1—160 

Perrin,  Edwin  O.    (See  TettimOHy.) 

Pomeroy,  Samnel  C.  a  senator  from  Kansas « 1—11 

remaAs  on  tlie  competency  of  the  President  pro  umpor€  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  oovt HI— 379,390, 

394,401 

(la  Senate.)  that  the  notice  to  CndefJastioe  to  meet  the  Senate  in  ttettial  and  reqnest  his  attend- 

sooe  be  delivered  by  a  committee  of  three,  Ac;  agreed  to I-i-10 

fwnarksby 1—10,451.    U— 4,359,490 

opinion  on  tlie  case UI---340 

PraetSee.    (See  Rules.) 

right  Of  connael  making  motion  to  open  and  close  argmnent  thereon 1—77 

the  limitetion  of  argmnent  on  interlocutory  questions  to  one  hour,  by  rule  XX,  has  refersoee  to  the 

Whole  nomber  of  persons  to  speak  on  each  side,  and  not  to  each  person  severally 1—207,206 

it  is  not  in  order  to  call  up  business  transacted  in  legislative  session 1—301 

objeetloos  to  putting  question  to  witness  by  a  memb^  of  the  court  must  come  firom  tlie  court 

Uself ^..1—507,519 

hut  after  qoeatien  Is  asked,  it  is  competent  for  managers  to  state  objections  to  ito  being  answered. . .  .I«-dl9 

It  ii  competent  for  Senate  to  recall  any  witness ^ 1—518,582 

if  maoagPTB  desire  to  cross-examine  they  must  cross-examine  before  dismisdng  witness I — 531 

SB  spplicatioti  for  an  order  of  Senate  to  ftimish  a  statement  from  its  records  can  only  be  addressed  to 

Senate  in  legislative  session 1—569 

4ie  tftoenl  nuias  ot  the  Senate  in  its  legislative  session  govern  proceedings  of  the  ooart,  so  fiur  as  ap- 

plicabte 1—451,532 

Pveddent.    (See  Johnson,  Andrew.) 
Presidtrnt  pro  ten^mre  of  the  Senate— 
qaestioQ,  Whether  it  is  competent  for  the,  to  take  the  oath  and  become  thereby  a  part  of  the  conrt — 

[Bp  Mr.  Hendricks] UI-360 

ttcassed  by- 
Mr.  Anthony in— 385 

Mr.  Bayard UI— 372 

Mr.Buckalew UI— 383,385 

Mr.  Conness lU— 367,395 

Mr.  Davis ni-363,366 

Mr.  Dixon UI-388, 389, 390, 391, 394, 393, 394, 395, 396 

Mr.  Drake lU— 380,389,390,398 

Mr.  Ferry lU— 394 

Mr.FesKnden ni-3«,  3CT.  394, 401 

Mr.  PreUaghaysen 111—380,385 

Mr.  Grimes lU— 388, 394, 401 

Mr.  Hendricks lU— 360, 364, 392, 399, 401 

Mr.  Howard IH— 361, 367, 388, 383, 388, 389, 390, 393, 393, 401 

Mr.  Howe UI— 380 

Mr.  Johnson m-3tt,  366, 369, 390, 392, 401 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine 111—364,394 

Ifr.  Morton lU— 367,387 

Mr.Pomeroy lU— 379, 390. 394, 401 

Mr.  Sherman lU— 360,371,391,392,401 

Mr.  Stewart - UI— 395 

Mr.  Sumner lU— 375 

Mr.  Thayer UI-381 

Mr.WilBams ra-365,366 

withdrawn in-400 

Qnstion,  final,  order  that  when  doors  shall  he  closed  for  deliberation  upon,  the  oi&cial  reporters  shall 
take  down  debates,  to  be  reported  in  proceedings— f  By  Afr.  Edmunds.) 

offered U- 141 

lead 11—188,218,471 

taWed,  (yeas  28,  nays  20) 11—474 

wdet,  that  Senate  proceed,  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  at  twelve  o'clock  on  day  after  the  close  of 
aigumenta— [J^  Mr.  Stmner.] 

offered 11—189 

caUednp U— 474,476 

oi4er,  that  the  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  at  11  a.  m.,  for  deliberation  on,  and  on  Tueit- 
dsy,  at  li^m.,  proceed  to  vote  without  debate  on  the  several  artidesi  Ac- [By  Mr.  Morrill,  of 
Vtrwuni.) 

offend n-476 

sgreedto U— 478 

^  offered  praseribtng  form  ot,  by^ 

Mr.Buckiiew .7.... 11-478 

^.Oooklhig y.-* IV-^'^8 
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Qneiftton,  final— Contlnaed. 
orders  offered  preBcribing  form  oi^  by- 
Mr.  Conneis 11—478 

Mr.  Hendricki H— 478 

Mr.  Stumer 11— 189, 219, 478 

viewtt  of  Chief  Jnstiee  on  form  of  pnttiDg n — 480 

Older  that  the  views  of  Chief  Justice  be  entered  on  the  joamal — [Bif  Mr.  BuckaUw.] 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—480 

order  that,  be  pat  as  proposed  by  prasidlng  officer,  and  each  senator  rise  uid  answer  "Gtiilt^'*  or 
"Not  guilty"  only— I  By  Mr.  Sumner.] 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—461 

order,  that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  that  it  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  articles  at  12  o'clock 
m.  to-morrow  be  rescinded.    [By  Mr.  Edmtmds.] 

offered  May  11, 1868 U— 489 

agreed  to 11—483 

order,  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  Tote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  •!  the  Senate— 
[By  Mr.  EdmundM.] 

offered  May  16 11—485 

agreed  to 11—486 

order  that,  shall  be  taken  on  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  other  ten  successively  as  they 
stand— [By  3fr.  WiUiamt.] 

agreed  to,  (yeas  34,  nays  19) H— 484,485 

taken  on — 

Article  XI:  That  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tennre-of-office  act  by  unlawftiUy 

devising  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  ftinctions  of  his  office,  and  to  prevent 

the  execution  of  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  of  1867  requiring  that  all  orders  should  pass 

through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  ^e  reconstruction  acts  of  March  5, 1867 ;  (yeas  35,  nays 

10) 11-486,487 

order  that^  be  now  taken  on  remaining  article*— [J^  Mr.  Conkling^.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  26,  nays  28) 11—492 

that  the  sevecal  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  order  of  voting  on,  be  rescinded — [By  Af)*.  WiUiamB.] 

offered^..; 11-490,491 

agreed  to 11—495 

taken  on — 
Article  II :   That  he  issued  a  letter  of  auUiority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  oil 
inttriwi,  with  intent  to  violate  the  CouMtitution  and  the  tenareH)f-office  act ;  (yeas  35,  nays  19) . .  .11—496 
taken  on — 
Article  in :   That  he  appointed  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  intent  to 

violate  the  Constitution,  (yeas  35,  nays  19.  > 11— 497 

Questions.    (See  Praaice,) 

WL 

Rnmsey,  Alexander,  a  senator  fifom  Minnesota I— 11 

remarks  by 1—276 

lUadall,  Alexander  W.    (See  Testimony.) 

BepllcAtion,  read  and  filed 1—84 

Ro»^  Edmund  G.,  a  senator  from  Kansas I— 11 

motion  by 11—495 

fiule  Vn,  order  amending,  in  respect  to  submitting  questions  of  evidence,  Ac,  to  Senate — [By  Mr, 
Henderton.) 

offered,  1—185;  agreed  to.  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—386 

VII,  order  amending  and  requlriuff  votes  upon  incidental  questions  to  be  witiiout  diviMon,  unless 
demanded,  &c. — [By  Mr,  Drake.] 
offered,  1-230;  agreed  to I-r^'^ 

XX,  congtructlon  of 1-207^208 

XXI,  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  allow  such. of  managers  or  counsel  as  desire  to  be  heard,  to  speak  on 
final  argument— [By  iffam^«r  Bingham] I — 450 

XXI,  motion  to  remove  limit  fixed  by,  as  to  number  who  may  participate  in  final  argument— [By  Mr. 
Frelingrhuyten.] 

«i>ffered 1—451 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Williams 1—491 

Manager  Stevens .^ I — 494 

Manager  Boutwell 1—495 

Mr.  Stanbery ^ 1—495 

Manager  Butler 1—496 

Mr.  Evarts 1—497 

tabled,  (yeas  38,  nays  10). 1—498 

XXIII,  order  amendinig,  to  subject  it  to  operation  of  Rule  VII— [By  Afr.  Conklin^.] 

offered,  and  agreed  to I — 18 

amendment,  that  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  by,  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  question, 
and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article— [By  Mr,  Drake.] 

offered,  U— 474;  adopted n— 478 

Rnleii.     (See  Practice.) 
order  (in  House)  limiting  debate  and  directing  proceedings  when  articles  are  reported  to  House— [By 

Mr.  Wae/ibume,  of  lUinoie:]  adopted;  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1—3 

of  procedure  and  practice 1—6,13 

of  Senate  sitting  in  legislative  session,  adopted  for  guidance  of  court,  as  fiir  as  applicable 1—451, 532 

Rulings.    (See  Evidence ;  Practice.) 

s  S. 

Sanlsbury,  Willard,  a  senator  from  Delaware 1—12 

Sennton).  oath  administered  to , 1—11,12,17,34 

Seward,  Frederick  W.    (See  Teetimony.) 
Sheridan.  James  B.     (See  Teetimony.) 

Sherman,  John,  a  senator  from  Ohio :..I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court m— 360, 371, 

191,392,401 
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Sherman,  Jdm— G<mt!aned. 

that  trial  proeeed  on  6th  of  April:  offered  and  discussed 1—25 

that  onder  the  rules  all  questions  other  than  of  order  should  bo  submitted  to  Senate :  offered 1—185 

that  additional  time  allowed  by  amendment  to  Rule  XXI  shall  not  exceed  three  hours :  offered...  .1 — 495 
tiiat  managers  and  counsel  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  oral  argument 

commences:  offered .'. 1—741 

that  managers  be  ptsnnitted  to  file  printed  or  written  arguments :  amendment  offered II — C 

xemarks  bv 1—25. 82, 83, 154, 155, 181, 185, 264. 363. 449, 451. 494, 496. 537, 565. 568, 589, 606, 611, 673, 676, 

709, 715, 716, 741.    U— 5, 6, 83, 84, 188, 280, 281, 359, 403, 469, 471, 473, 475, 479, 480, 487 

qnestlonsbj 1—181,264,668 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 3 

Sbenxma,  Wniiam  T.    (See  Ttttimony.) 
gsiith,  Fiancia  H.    (See  Teatimony.) 

forsgue,  William,  asenatorfrom  Khode Island I— 11 

remarks  by 1—477.    U— 8,493 

Stanbery,  Henry,  of  Kentucky,  counsel •. 1—19 

motions  by — 

for  an  allowance  of  forty  days  to  prepare  answer ^ I — 19 

denied 1—24 

for  an  allowance  of  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—69 

denied,  (yeas  13,  nays  41) 1—82 

argument  by — 

on  application  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—21 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  faial 1—75 

on  admissiDlUty — 
of  Adjt.  Oenl.  Thomas's,  declarations  to  Mr.  Bnrielgb,  Febmarr  21. 1868. .  .1—188, 193, 193, 195, 206, 907 

of  Pr^dent's  letter  to  (General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures I — ^244, 245 

of  appointment  of  Edmuod  Cooper  to  bo  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 1—200, 261, 262, 264 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama i. I— 270,iW5 

of  President's  declarations  to  Ac^ntant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1 — 421 

of  conversations  between  President  and  Oonl  Sherman,  January  12  ..  .1—462, 463, 465, 468, 469, 471, 472 

of  queetlon  respecting  department  of  the  Atlantic I — 481 ,  482 

of  tender  of  War  ofBce  to  General  Sherman 1—482 

of  President's  purpose  to  get  the  quoKtion  before  the  courts I — 485 

^question.  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gave  the  President  an  opinion,  &c .  .1—499, 501, 504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 512, 513, 514 

on  motion  to  remove  Hmit  to  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1—495 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court 1—924 

final,  on  the  case 11—399,360 

Staotoo,  Edwin  H.,  Secretary  of  War— 

ncnonination  of 1—148 

coDfinnatiom  of 1—148 

eoaamiasion  of 1—157 

sofpension  of;  communicated  to  Senate 1—148 

Senite's  non-concurrence  in I — ^155 

removal  of,  order  for 1—156,248 

communicated  to  Senate I — 156 

Senate  resolution  on 1—157 

hitendews  of,  with  Adiutant  (general  Thomas,  demanding  possession 1—164, 174, 220, 223, 232 

ktter  of;  denying  General  Thomas's  authority 1—^20 

affidavit  of,  for  arrest  of  General  Thomas 1—515 

Stark,  Everett  D.    (See  Tettimony.) 

fitewart,  WHliamM.,  a  senator  from  Nevada I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  tlie  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 111—^95 

orders  bv— 
thai  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  written  argument : 

offei«d V 1—741 

amended 1—741 

read II— 3 

remaritsby 1—489,491,532,561,632,680,717,740,741.    H— 11 

opinion  on  the  ease , HI- 152 

l^erens,  Thaddens,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  manager I — 4, 17 

fenwrics  on  order  relating  to  final  argument 1—494.    II— 7 

aignmait,  final,  on  theoase 11—219 

Ssaraums  ordered • I — 16 

letomof,  read  and  verified 1—18 

Sumer, Cliaries,  asenator£rom  Massachusetts I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  jfft>  toapors  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 375 

eiders  by— 
that  Senate  proceed  with  trial  from,  day  to  day  unless  otherwise  ordered : 

offered 1-85 

withdrawn 1—86 

thai  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  authority  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial,  ^kc : 

offered  and  rHeeted^^eaa  22,  nays  26,) 1—185 

that  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  and  Chief  Justice  gave  a  casting  vote,  snch  vote  was 
without  authority  under  the  Constitution : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  31,  nays  27,). ..^ 1—187 

that  trial  proceed  without  delay  on  aecoimt  of  removal  of  limit  provided  by  Rule  XXI : 

amendment  offered  and  accepted 1—491 

that  on  final  argument  the  several  managers  who  speak  shall  close : 

offbed , 1—497 

that  under  rule  limiting  argument  to  two  on  a  side,  snch  others  as  choose  may  file  arguments  at  any 
time  before  the  argument  of  the  closing  manager : 

laid  over 1—832 

amended 1-534 

iadefinUdy  pestponed,  (yeas  34,  B^s  15,) » J— $36 
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offei 


gonraer,  Charles,  orders  by — Continued. 

that  all  eyldence  offered  not  trivial  or  obvionsljr  irreleyant  be  received  without  objection,  to  be 
open  to  questioB  at  the  bar  to  determine  its  yalae,  and  to  be  sifted  and  weighed  in  the  final 
Judgment: 

ffered. I--589 

tabled,  (yeas  33,  nays  11) 1—590 

that  Senate  sit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

ofliered I— ^1 

rejected,  (yeas  13,  nays  30) 1—633 

that  Senate  pmceod  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day 
lifter  close  of  arguments : 

offerf>d II— 189 

called  up H— 474,476 

that  after  removal,  which  follows  conviction,  any  ftarther  judgment  shall  bo  determined  by  a  majority 
of  members  present : 

offered  and  laid  over 11—^249 

that  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  counsel,  having  used  disorderly  words,  has  deserved  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Senate : 

offered II— S80 

tabled,  (yeas  35,  nays  10) 11—307 

that  Senate  will  sit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered  and  tabled,  (yeas  32,  nays  17) 11—306 

denying  permission  to  each  senator  to  file  written  opinion,  &c : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  6,  nays42) 11—477 

that  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  by  presiding  oflSoer,  and  each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place 
and  answer  ' '  Guilty  "  or  '  *  Kot  guilty  '*  only : 

offered  and  agreed  to II— 481 

rules  by — 
XXIU,  in  taking  the  votes  of  Senate  on  the  articles,  presiding  officer  shidl  call  each  senator  by 
name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  question  of  *'  Quilty  or  not  giodlty  1 "  whereupon  each 
senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer: 

Eoposed  April  25 IT— 189 
d  over II— 819 

called  up 11—478 

XXIV,  on  a  conviction  by  Senate  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  presiding  officer  forthwIUi  to  pronounce  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  convicted  person ;  any  further  judgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of 
Senate : 

{>ropo8ed  April  25 11—189 
aid  over 11—219 

eaUedup 11—481 

remarks  by. . .  .1—24, 25, 85, 86, 154, 155, 185, 186, 187, 265, 298, 367, 370, 371, 489, 491, 496, 497, 532, 534, 536, 561, 

589, 631, 632, 633, 673.    U— 99, 141 ,  188, 189. 203, 218, 219, 249. 280, 281, 
3Crr,  308, 471, 475, 477, 478. 479, 481. 490, 498 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 247 

on  the  question,  Can  the  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote Ill— 281 

T. 

Testimony  for  the  prosecution — 

William  J.  McDonald:  service  of  Senate  resolutions  at  office  of  President 1—158 

J.W.Jones:  service  of  Senate  resolution  on  AcUutant  General  Thomas 1—159 

C.  E.  Creecy :  form  of  commission  before  and  after  tenure-of-office  act.  I — 160. 161. 162;  commistMon  of 

Edmund  Cooper,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1—163;  date  of  change  in  form  of  commis- 

sion,  I — 164;  President's  notification  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  of  Secretary  Stanton's  8uspen> 

sion,  1—363, 364 ;  notification  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  heads  of  bureaus,  1—366. 

Burt  Van  Horn :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department 1—164-170 

James  K.  Moorhead :  Adlutant  C^eneral  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department. . .  .1 — 170-174 
Walter  A.  Burleigh :  Aqjutant  General  Thomas's  account  of  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  I— 

174 ;  his  intentions,  1—188 ;  his  declarations  to  clerks,  1—211, 214, 215, 219, 220;  means  by  which  he 

intended  to  obtaia  possewion,  1—175, 188, 210, 211, 218, 219. 

Samuel  Wilkeson :  Adjutant  C^eral  Thomas's  account  of  Interview  with  Secretary  Stanton 1-220 

George  W.  Karsner:  conversations  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  I— 223-230;  his  Intentions,  1—224, 

227 ;  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  l!— 231. 

Thomas  W.Perry:  occurrences  at  War  Department.  February  22 1—232 

William  H.  Emory:  conversaUons  with  President  in  reference  to  troops,  1—233-236;  Orders  No.  15 

and  17.  1—235,238. 
George  W.  Wallace :  conversation  with  President  in  regard  to  garrison  at  Washington  and  movement 

of  troops , ^ ....1—253-256 

William  E.  Chandler  r.  process  of  drawing  money  from  Treasury  Department.  1—256.265.5266;  coarse 

of  issuing  commission  to  an  officer  confirmed  by  Senate,  1—257 ;  authority  of  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Treasury  to  ^gn  warrants,  1—266 ;  the  praciice,  1—267. 
Charles  A.  Tinker:  telegrams  between  Lewis  E.  Parsons  and  President  relating  to  reconstruction  in 

Alabama,  1—268-272;  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  as  telegraphed,  I— 280,281,289.29a 
James  B.  Sheridan :  President's  speecK  August  18,  186^,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Boverdy  Johnson,  1—281- 

283 ;  manner  of  reporting  it.  I— 282,  ^  291 ;  correcUons  by  President's  secretaiy,  1—281. 290, 291. 
James  O.  Clephane :  Preitident's  speecli,  August  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson,  I — 283. 

284 ;  revision  by  President's  secretary,  1—264, 294 ;  verbatim  report  rewritten  for  Chronicle,  1—284, 

285.286. 
Francis  H.  Smith:  President's  speech.  August  18. 1866. 1—292,293;  revision  by  President's  secretary, 

1—292. 

William  G.  Moore :  corrections  of  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—294. 297 

William  N.  Hudson:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland.  September  3,  18i66^  reported  for  Cleveland 

Leader,  1—304-310 ;  cries  of  the  crowd.  1—310-315. 

Daniel  C.  McEwen :  President's  speech  at  Cleveland.  September  3, 1866 1—316-318 

Everett  D.  Stark:  President's -speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866,  reported  for  Cleveland 

Herald 1-318-321 

L.L.  Walbridge:  President's  speech  at  St  Louis.  Septembf'T  8, 1866 1—337-340 

Joseph  A.  Dear:  President's  speech  at  St  Louis y^. L-945-348 
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Testlnony  for  the  proMcatioii— Oontinaed. 

Rol>ert  S.  Cbew :  chaoge  in  form  of  comioi«ioDS  after  passaffe  of  dvll-teiiTire  act,  1—351, 357 ;  change 
io  plate  for  printing  forms,  1—353;  liitt  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments,  I--393, 360, 361 ; 
appointments  of  acting  Secretaries  of  Statu,  I — 359;  from  whom,  1—360,361. 

H.  wood:  Interview  with  President,  September.  1866, 1—372;  President  and  Ckmgrets,  1—373;  pat- 
ronage, 1—373 ;  statement  to  Mr.  Koppel,  I — 373, 374, 375. 

Foster  Blodgett:  suspension  from  office  of  postmaster  at  Angnsta,  Georgia 1—379 

Testimony  for  the  defence — 

Lorenxo  Thomas:  service,  1—415,433;  restoration  to  dnty  as  Adjutant  General,  I — 416,417,433; 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—418, 433, 434, 435. 436 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—420; 
arrwt.  1—427, 441 ;  Interviews  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—417, 418. 419, 428, 429, 437, 400;  with  Pres- 
ident, I*-417. 418, 426, 427. 428, 430, 437, 438. 439, 452, 453 ;  with  Mr.  Burleigh,  1—431, 439, 440, 442, 453 ; 
with  Mr.  Karsner,  1—431,432.448,449,453;  with  Mr.  WUkeson,  1—439;  with  B.  B.  Johnson.  I— 
454,455;  use  of  force,  1—420,429,430,431,440,441.442,443,444;  testimony  before  Honse  commit- 
tee, 1—433,442,449,457,458.459;  would  obey  President's  orders,  1—434,435.437,443;  address  to 
deriu»  I — 450;  corrections  of  testimony,  I— 432L 

Wnitam  T.  Sherman :  duties  In  Washington,  December,  1867, 1—460, 461 ;  Interviews  with  President. 
1— tf  1. 481, 483 ;  tender  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—461, 483. 485, 517 ;  Pros- 
id«nt's  declarations  of  purpose  In  making  tender,  1—485, 517, 518, 521, 528, 529 ;  use  of  force,  1—529, 
930. 

B.  X  Meiga :  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  1—508, 516 ;  docket  of  entries,  1—517, 531. 

D.  W.  C.  Clarke :  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewlng,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War.  February  22, 1868. 
1—537;  when  received,  I— 537, 35  x 

William  O*.  Moore :  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  1—556 ;  when  received,  1—556 ; 
and  delirered,  1—557. 

Walter  8.  Cox :  counsel  for  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  1—595, 596;  employed  by  President,  1—597, 
613;  Preiddent's  instructions,  1—605, 609 ;  proceedings  and  their  purpose,  1—606-609, 613-^17 ;  appli- 
cation for  kaheat  corpug,  1—606-609;  preparation  of  quo  warranto,  1—612;  making  a  test  ease,  I^ 
605, 611. 612 ;  J.  H.  Bradley,  1—614 ;  discharge  of  Thomas,  1—609. 617. 

Bidiard  T.  Merrick :  employment  in  case  of  General  Thomas,  1—617-623 ;  report  to  President,  1—618 ; 
President's  instruetions,  February  22,  in  respect  to  obtaining  habeas  corpus,  I— €90;  acts  In  refer- 
ence thereto,  1—^20, 621;  diMbarge  of  Thomas.  1—422. 

EdwfaiO.  Perrin:  Interview  with  President,  FebmarvSl 1—023,034 

Wm.  W.  Armstrong:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland I — 634-<n7 

Barton  Able  .^  President's  speech  at  St  Lotils 1—637-640 

George  Knapp:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis 1—640-643 

Hairy  F.  Zider :  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  1—643;  corrections,  1—643, 644 ;  dUferenoes  In  re* 
polls,  I— 646-653. 

Frederick  W.  Seward:  practice  In  appointments  of  vice-consuls 1—660,061 

Gideon  Welles :  date  of  commission,  1—663, 701 ;  movements  of  tro<^>8.  February  31,  1868,  I— 663^ 
702,703;  conversation  with  President,  1—664,674,675;  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  1—666,  667,  674; 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  Febrtiary  23. 1—664,  703;  consideration  of  olvll-tentire  act  In  cabinet. 
1-675,693,697,700. 

Edgar  T.  Welles:  form  of  navy  agent's  commission,  1—704 ;  movement  of  troops,  1—705, 706. 

Alexander  W.  Randall:  date  of  commission,  1—^707;  suspexurion  of  Foster  Blodgett,  1—707-715;  law 
by  which  he  was  suspended.  1—711 ;  indictment.  1—712. 713. 714. 719 ;  explanation,  1—726, 727. 
Thayer,  John  M.,  a  senator  from  Nebraska I— 11 

reoiarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 111—381 

remarks  by 1-184.908,489,490,536,606.    U-8,473,493 

Thomas,  Lorenxo— 

rtnkand  service  of 1—415,433 

restoration  of.  to  duty  as  A<^atant  General 1-4240,256,416.417,433 

appointment  of, Secretary  of  Waradinterim 1^156,248,418,433,434,435,436 

senate  rf  solution  on.  communicated  to 1-157,158 

letter  of,  aeeeptlng 1—369 

demand  of,  for  possession 1—164, 165, 166, 107, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 230, 221, 222, 223, 233 

conversayons  of— 

with  President I— 417, 418, 426, 497, 428. 430, 437, 4.38, 439, 452, 453 

wUh  Secretary  Stanton 1—417,418,419.428,429,437,460 

with  Mr.  Burleigh l I— 174, 220, 431, 4.19, 440, 442, 458 

with  Mr.  Wilkesbn 1—223,439 

with  Mr.  Karsner 1—233,431,432,448,449,453 

with  Mr.  B.R  Johnson 1—454,455 

dedanUions  of,  to  clerks  of  the  War  Office 1—211,314,215,219,220,450 

btentions  of,  as  to  obtaining  possession 1—175,188,210,311,318,319,431,440,441,443,443,444 

srrestof,  and  proceedings  thereon I — 427.441,515 

Tickets,  order,  (hi  Senate.)  that  during  the  trial,  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the 

floor,  &c,  shall  be  admitted  except  upon,  Issued  by  the  Sergeunt-at-anns.— [By  Mr.  Auihonff,] 

•greed  to I— 10 

Tinker.  Charka  A.    (See  Tettimony.} 

Tipton,  Thomas  W.,  a  senator  from  Nebraska I— 11 

JWMrksby 1—297.    U— 187, 383, 483 

opinion  on  the  ease 1X1—189 

TrlaL  motion  to  fix  a  day  for,  to  proceed— 
^•cussed  by- 
Manager  BnUer , 1—25 

Mr.l^liion 1—28 

Manager  Bingham 1—32,33 

orAsrthat,  nnlees  otherwise  ordered,  the,  proceed  Immediately  after  repUcation  filed— [l^Jtfr.  Ckmkiin^.} 

offsred........... 1—31 

•greed  to,  ^eas  40,  nays  10) 1—33 

application  of  counsel  for  thirty  dajrs  to  prepare  for 1—69 

dfaeussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—68,71 

Manager  Blngfham 1—69,77,78 

Manager  Logan 1—69 

Manager  Wilson -. 1—73 

Jb^.Stmbery  ?.' -f^'t^r-infry'^ 
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Trial,  motion  to  fix  a  day  for,  to  proceed— ContintMd. 
discoised  by- 
Manager  Boutwell 1—78 

Manager  Bntler 1—81 

denied,  (yeas  12,  nays  41) 1—83 

orders  offered  to  fix  time  for,  to  proceed  by — 

Mr.  Edmonds * 1—24 

Manager  Bingham I— 25 

Mr.  Sherman 1—25 

Mr.ConkUng 1-31,32,85 

Mr.  Johnson 1—83,84,85 

Mr.  Hendricks ; 

Mr.  Snroner 1—85 

application  of  counsel  for  reasonable  time,  after  replication  filed .  to  prepare  fbr 1—83 

order  fixing  the  30th  of  March  for  commencement  of— [^  Mr.  Conkling.\ 

offered  and  agreed  to,  (yeas  28,  nays  24) .-. 1—85 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  a  senator  firom  Illinois 1— II 

orders  by— 

that  respondent  file  answer  on  or  before  23d  March :  agreed  to 1—35 

that  as  many  of  managers  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file  argnmenta  or  address  Senate  orally ;   bat 
tiie  conclusion  of  oral  argument  shall  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  by  rule  XXI : 

offered 11— II 

adopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) 11—14 

remarks  by I— 81, 160, 187, 188, 208, 209, 297, 451. 489, 52P,  547, 631, 632, 673 

U— 7, 11, 12, 281, 306, 469, 470, 473, 475, 476, 488, 490,492, 493. 495 
opinion  on  Uie  case ^ UI— 319 

T. 

Van  H«rn,  Burt    (See  Tutimonti,) 

Van  Winkle,  P.  G.,  a  senator  &om  West  Virginia I— 11 

opinion  on  the  ease Ill— 147 

Vickem,  Qeorge,  a  senator  f^om  Maryland 1—17 

orders  by— 

'  that  any  two  of  managers,  except  those  who  open  and  dose,  and  who  have  not  addressed  Senate, 
may  file  written  arguments  before  aiJUoumment  or  make  oral  addresses  after  the  opening  by  one 
of  managers  and  first  reply  of  counsel,  and  that  other  two  of  counsel  who  have  not  spoken  may 
reply,  but  alternating  with  said  two  managers,  leaving  closing  argument  for  President  and  mana* 
gerr  final  reply  onder  original  mle :  offered,  II— 3 ;  disagreed  to,  (yeas  20,  nays  26,)  II— 4. 
tint  one  of  managers  may  file  printed  argument  before  adjournment,  and  that  after  oral  opening  by 
a  manager  and  reply  by  one  of  counsel  another  counsel  may  file  written  or  make  oral  address,  to 

befoUowedbydodng  speech  of  one  of  counsel  and  final  reply  of  a  manager:  oflbred II— 4 

remarks  by II— 3|.4 

opinion  on  the  case HI— 116 

Votes.    (See  Cki^  Justice ;  Eoidenu  t  Q,U€9iion ;  RvUt.) 


Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  a  senator  ftom  Ohio ^..1—12 

(See  Pretident  pro  tempore  ) 
Walbridge,  h.  L.    (See  Tettimony.) 
Wallace,  CMorge  W.    (See  Tee^imony.) 
WdUes,  Edgar  T.    (See  Teetimony.) 
Welles,  Gideon. '  (See  Teetimony.) 
WUkeson,  Samuel.    (See  TeMtimony.) 

Willcy,  WaitmanT.,  asenator£rom  West  Virginia 1—13 

Williams,  George  H.,  a  senator  from  Oregon 1—12 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  Preiddent  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 365, 366 

orders  by— 
that  consideration  of  respondent's  application  fbr  time  be  pos^ned  nntil  managers  hove  sub* 

mitted  their  evidence:  offisred 1—85 

not  agreed  to,  (yeas  9,  nays  42) 1—86 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes  during  deliberations  on 

final  qtiestions:  offered 11—318 

postponed 11—219 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  navs  20) 11—474 

that  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  the  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  the  other  ten  sue- 

cesflively  as  they  stand:  agreed  to.  (yeas 34,  nays  19) 11—484,485 

that  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  the  order  of  vo^g  vpon  the  artides  be 

resdnded:  offered 11—490 

agreed  to 11—495 

rcmaiiu  by .  .1-85, 86, 187, 267, 497, 522, 524, 528, 634, 692, 706.    n-218, 472, 479,  ^4, 487, 490, 492, 495, 496, 4J7 

questions  by 1—522,692,706 

opinion  on  the  case Ill— 347 

Williams,  Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  manager I — 4,17 

argument,  final,  on  the  case 11—230,249 

remarks  on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I— 49L    II— 6 

WUson,  James  P.,  of  Iowa,  amannger 1—4,17 

argument  by — 

on  applicationofooonsd  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—20 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—73 

on  admteibillty— 

of  President  s  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosurei 1—^4,  !i46 

of  President's  conversation  wHh  General  Sherman I — 478,479. 

of  employment  of  counsd  by  President  to  get  np  test  case .1—602 

of  President's  dedarattons  to  Mr.-Perrtn ^ 1—626 

of  odvloB  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitatlonality  of  tenure>of •office  act 1—681 
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Wilaoo/HeBrj,  s  nnator  from  Massachusettg I— 12 

remarks  by 1—85,31,32,86,181,184,740.    11—6,141,434,473 

opifiioDon  ttiecate HI— 214 

WitoeaL    (See  Practice,) 

qneBtion,  Whether  eonoflel  ean  renew  examination  of  a,  recalled  by  court— [^  Mr.  Wittiama] 1^^-522 

^aeoaaed  by- 
Mr.  Bvarts 1—522,524,326 

Manager  Bntler 1—523 

Manager  Bingbam 1—524,525^527 

Mr.  Stanbery « 1—524 

trilbdrewn 1^-528 

Witaeaaea  fi>r  the  proaecotion.    (For  analyaia  of  testimony  see  Tettimony.) 

Blodgett,  Foster,  sospension  from  office I— .375 

BorUdgfa,  Walter  A.,  conversations  with  Thomas 1—174^188 

ChamUer,  William  E.,  drawing  money  from  treasury 1—256 

Chew,  BobertS.,  form  of  commissi ons 1—351,357 

Clephane,  James  O.,  President's  speech,  Angnst  18,  1866 1—283,294 

Creecy,  Charles  E.,  form  of  commission 1-160,363 

Dear,  Joseph  A.,  President's  Bt  Ijoais  speech 1—345 

Emory,  WHUam  H.,  conversations  with  President;  troops 1—233 

Perry,  Thomas  W.,  demand  of  War  Office 1—232 

Rndaon,  William  N.,  Preddent's  Cleveland  speech 1—304 

Jooeo,  J.  W.,  service  of  Senate  resolution I — 159 

Karsner,  George  W.,  conversations  with  Thomas 1—823,231 

McDonald.  William  J.,  service  of  Senate  resolutions 1—158 

McEwen.  Daniel  C-,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—316 

MoOTe,  William  Q.,  corrections  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—294 

Moorfaead,  James  K.,  demand  of  War  Office 1—170 

Sheridan,  James  B.,  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—281,290 

Smith,  Francis  H.,  President's  speech.  August  18, 16Q6 1—299 

Stark,  Everett  D..  Presiddnt's  Cleveland  speech 1—318 

Tinker,  Charles  A.,  telegrams 1—268,280,289 

Tan  Horn,  Burt,  demand  of  War  Office 1—164 

Walbridge,  K  L.,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1-337 

Wailaoe.  George W.,  conversations  with  President;  troops I<^S53 

Wilkeeon,  Samuel,  conversations  withTtiomas .-.1—220 

Wood.  H.,  interview  with  President ; 1—372 

Wltneaaaa  lior  the  defiBSice— 

AUe,  Barton,  President's  St  Louis  speech 1—637 

Armstrong,  William  W.,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—634 

Clarke,  D.  W.  C,  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing .-..1—537,555 

Cos,  Walter  S.,  test  ease 1—595 

Xaopp.  George,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—640 

MaigB.  R.  J.,  arrest  ef  Thomas 1—506,534 

Menick,  RlchardT.,  case  of  Thomas;  habeat corpus 1—617 

Moore,  WUNam  O^  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing 1—556 

Perrin.  Edwin  O.,  conversations  with  President 1—623 

Bandall,  Alexander  W.,  Foster  Blodgett's  case 1—707,719 

Seward,  Frederick  W.,  practice  in  appointments 1—660 

Sherman,  WUliam  T.,  tender  of  War  O^ce 1—460,498,517 

Thomas.  Lorenzo,  appointment;  acts;  oenversations : 1—415,452 

WeHea,  Edgar  T.,  form  of  commission;  troops ; 1—704 

WeDes,  Gideon,  troops ;  "cabinet  counsels 1—663 

Zidar,  Henry  F.,  President's  St.  Louis  speech 1—643 


Taftes,  Bidwrd,  senator  from  nUaois T— 12 

remarks  by 1—610,718,739.    H— 3, 12, 13, 140^  266, 479 

order  by — 

thai  fear  of  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  make  printed,  written,  or  oral  arguments,  the 

manager  to  have  opening  and  doshig,  subject  to  Bule2UU;  offered 11—19 

disagreed  to,  (yeas,  18,  nay831) H— 13 

optadon  on  the  case 111—102 

Teas  and  naji  on— 

at 1—276,298,390,489,490 

ntover I— 336,37L    11—471,488,489,494.495 

lity  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  (yeas  39,  nays  11).. 1—209 

to  clerks  of  War  Department,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) 1—214 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  without  enclosures,  (yeas  29,  nays  20) 1—247 

of  teatinxmy  relating  to  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  (yeas  22,  nays  27) 1—268 

of  telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  (yeas  27,  nays  17) 1—276 

of  Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  (yeas  %,  nays  11) 1—325 

of  Ftesideot's  declarations  Co  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  (yeas  42,  nays  10) 1—496 

of  President's  eonversatlon  with  General  Sherman,  (yeas  23,  nays  28) 1—481 

in  regard  to  tender  of  War  Office,  (yeas  23,  naysS^) 1—484 

of  President's  dedaraliMia  to  (General  Sherman— 

of  pnrpoae  to  get  case  before  the  courts,  (yeas  7,  nays  44) ^ 1—487 

of  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  War  Office,  (yeas  25.  nays  27) 1—488 

of  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  a  change  In  the  War 

Office,  (veas  15.  nays  35) 1—507 

of  advice  by  (General  Sherman  to  President  to  appoint,  &c.,  (yeas  18,  nays  3^ 1—508 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  (yeas34,  nays  17) 1—515 

of  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  WarodrnXsTtn,  (vea8  26,  nays  22) 1—518 

of  Presideat's  declaration  of  purpose  to  General  Sherman  in  tendering  him  the  office  of  Secretary 

ot  War  td  initrim^  (yeas  26,  nays  25) I— 521 

of  extracts  from  record  of  Navy  Department,  (yeas  36,  nays  15) /^ 
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Teas  and  nayi  on  adxniMlbility— 

of  employment  of  coonMi  by  Preiident  to  get  np  test  0880,  (yeas  529,  nays21> 1—605 

of  acts  by  conniel  toward  getting  oat  kabeoB  corpua  in  the  ease  of  Thomas,  (yeas  27,  nays  S3) 1—609 

of  act«  done  snbseqnentfy  to  test  Hr.  Stanton's  right,  &c,  (yeas  37,  nays  23) 1—612 

of  President's  declarations  to  Mr.  Penin,  February  21,  (yeas  9,  nays  37) 1—628 

to  Secretary  Welles,  Pebniiiry2l,  (yeas  26,  nays  23) 1—674 

of  adrlce  to  President  by  cabinet  as  to  oonstttotionaU^  of  teunre^-offioe  act,  (yeas  20,  nays  29) .  .1—693 

of  advicaastoconstmctionof  tennre-of •office  act,  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—697 

of  cabinet  consnltatlons  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision,  ike,  (yeas  19,  nays  30) I— 70O 

in  regard  to  use  of  force,  (yeas  18,  nays  26) * 1—701 

of  opinioDs  given  to  PrrsSdent  by  cabinet  as  to  scope  of  tenure-of*office  act,  (yeas  20,  nays  26) . . .  .1—716 
of  nondnations  of  Lieutenant  G^eneral  Sherman  and  M^Jor  General  Thomas  to  be  generals  by 

brevet,  (yeas  14,  nays  35) 1—738 

appe^fromdecisionsof  Chief  Justice .V. H— 488L    ni— 394 

Implication  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  terial,  (yeas  12,  nays  41) I— ^ 

argument,  rule  prescribing  order  of ^ 11— 4, 5, 8, 12, 13, 14 

censure  of  Mr.  Nelson,  tabling  order  of;  Creas32,  nays  17) 11—307 

Chief  Justice,  authority  of;  to  rule  questions  of  evidenoe 1—186 

authority  of;  to  vote 1—185 

consultation,  motion  to  retire  for • 1—65^185 

coQrt  of  Impeachment,  unconstitutionality  of,  (yeas  2,  nays  49) 1—36 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  resolution  (in  House)  for  the,  (yeas  126,  nays  47) 1—2 

resolution  (in House)  to  prepare  articles  ot  (yeas  126,  nays  42) 1—2,3 

rule  (In  House)  limiting  del>ate,  when  articles  of,  are  reported,  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1—3 

order  for  trial  to  proceed  forthwith  upon  filing  replication,  (yeas  25,  nays  26) 1—25 

Immediately  after  replication  filed,  (yeas  40,  navs  10) 1—33 

for  respondent  to  file  answer  before  20th  March,  (yeafl  28,  nays  20 ;  and  yeas  23,  nays  27) 1—35 

in  respect  to  unconstitutionality  of  court  of  impeachment,  (yeas  2,  nays  49).. I — 36 

pos^toning  application  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial,  (yeas  25,  nays  28 ;  and  yeas  9,  nays  42).I— 81, 86 

directing  trial  to  commence  30th  March,  (yeas  28,  Iia3rs94) 1—85 

denying  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  vote,  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—185 

dei^Ing  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  give  casting  vote,  (yeas  22,  nay827) 1—187 

denying  privilege  of  Chief  Justice  to  rule  questions  of  law,  (yeas  20,  nays  30) 1—186 

dkectl]^  questions  to  be  submitted  to  Senate,  on  request,  (yeas  31,  n^s  19) I— 8H 

mode  of  procedure  on  final  argument 1—498,535,536.    U— 4, 5, 8, 12, 13, 14 

fixing  hour  of  meeting 1—536,633.    H— 141,308 

proposing  to  receive  all  evidenoe,  not  trivial,  without  objection 1—590 

for  reporting  deliberations  on  final  question 11—188,474 

fixing  day  for  final  vote 11—476,477 

for  filing  opinions 11 — 477 

meseribing  form  of  final  question 11—478,479 

directing  vote  to  be  taken  on  eleventh  article  first,  (yeas  34,  nays  19) 11—484,485 

queition,  final,  of  "  Guilty  "  or  • '  Not  guilty  "— 

on  Article  XI,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) n-48a,487 

n,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) H— 496 

III,  (yeas  35,  nays  19) 11—497 

S. 

Zider,  Henry  F.    (See  TVKisiOfiy.) 
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PRELIMINART  PROCEEDINGS  JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDKEW  JOHNSON, 

]^RESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


FOBTEBTH  GOHaBESS.  SEOOin)  SESSIOH.— Eon.  SOHTTYLES  OOLFAX,  Speaker. 


*  In  THE  House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  February  21,  1868. 
Mr.  CovoDB.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.    I  offer  the  following  resolution : 
iaohed.  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  lii^  crimes  and  misde- 


Mr.  Wood.  I  object. 

The  Speaker.  It  is  a  privileged  question.  ^ 

Mr.  BouTWELL.  I  move  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Beconstruction.  Toe  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CovoDE  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  referred  ;  and  also 
BOTed  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table.    The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Saturday,  February  22, 1868. 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  the  fol- 
lowiDg  report,  with  an  accompanying  resolution ;  which  was  considered : 

The  Committee  on  Reoonstmction,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  27th  day  of  January  last,  the  following 
nsoliUiQii: 

Sttolwed.  That  the  Oommfttee  on  Reoonstmction  be  anthoriaed  to  inquire  what  combinations  have  been 
Btide  or  attempted  to  be  made  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  laws ;  ajkd  to  that  end  the  committee  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  report  to  this  house  wtiat  action, 
if  sny,  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  that  said  committee  have  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 

And  to  whom  was  also  referred,  on  Uie  21st  day  of  February,  instant,  a  communication  from  Hon.  Edwin 
X.  Stuton,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  said  3l8t  day  of  February,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  firom 
Aadrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Waghington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 
&B:  Bj  Tirtite  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  hi  me,  as  Preddent,  by  the  Oonstitutlon  and  laws  of  the 
Ci!ted  States,  yon  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  Ainc< 
floitf  M  such  will  terminate  upon  Uie  receipt  of  this  communication. 

Ton  will  tranafier  to  Brevet  Major  Qi'neral  Lorenzo  Thomas,  A<!Qutant  General  of  the  army,  who  has  this 
^  been  anthorixed  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrm,  all  records,  boolis,  papers,  and 
wer  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Rcq»eetftilly,  youn, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Bon.  Enwur  M.  Stanton.  Woihin^rton,  D.  a 

Aid  to  whom  was  also  referred  by  the  House  of  Repreeentaflves  the  following  resolution,  namely : 
ttmhtdt  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  mlsde* 


Have  considered  the  several  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  submit  the  following  report : 
Tbat  ia  addition  to  the  papers  referred  to  the  committee,  the  committee  find  that  the  President,  on  the  Slst  day 
of  February,  1668,  signed  and  issued  a  commissiou  or  letter  of  authority  io  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  directing  and 
uflierudng  vald  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  to  take  possession  of  the  books,  records, 
^A  p^en,  and  other  public  property  in  the  War  Department,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Executive  Mansion,  WatUngton,  Fdtruary  31, 1868. 
8ni:  Htm.  Edwfai  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
wac,  yoQ  are  heroby  authorized  and  ei^owered  to  act  as  Secreta^  o'  War  ad  interim,  and  wUi  immedlatelv 
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enter  npon  the  discharge  of  the  dntlee  pertaining  to  that  office.    Mr.  Stanton  haa  been  instmcted  to  trangfer  to 
yon  all  the  recordu,  bookti,  papen,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yonrs, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Breret  H^or  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjuumt  General  U.  S.  Army,  Wa$ki7iarto%,  D.  C 
Official  copy  respectfully  ftimished  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

L.  THOMAS, 
Secretary  of  War  ad  inuriwL 

Upon  the  evidenee  collected  by  the  comndttee,  which  is  herewith  presented,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
with  wtii^  they  have  been  inrested  by  the  House,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Andrew  Johuson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  be  Impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  They  therefore  recommend  to  the  House 
the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  reeolution»  '  • 

THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

GEORGE  8.  BOUTWEUi. 

JOHN  A.  BINGHAM. 

C.  T.  HULBURD. 

JOHN  P.  PARNSWORTH. 
*     P.  C.  BEAMAN. 

H.  £.  PAINE. 

Resolution  providing  for  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States: 

RtMolved^  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office. 


Monday,  Fdfrmry  24,  1868. 

The  Honse  met  at  ten  o*clock,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  b  j 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

After  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmatiye — ^yeas,  1^ ; 
iMi^  47 ;  not  voting,  17 ;  as  follows : 

Ykas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  AmeU,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker,  Bald- 
win.  Banks,  Beamau,  Beatty,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blaine.  Blair,  Bontwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Bnekland, 
Butler,  Cake.  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Cornell,  Covode,  Cullom. 
Dawes.  Dodge,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Pamsworth,  Perriss,  Feny,  Fields,  Gravely,  Griswold, 
Habey,  Harding.  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter, 
Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelsev.  l^tcham.  Kitchen,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Lincoln.  Loan,  Logan,  Loucpridge,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  McClurg,  Merour,  Miller, 
Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell.  Mullins.  Myers,  Newcomb,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile, 
Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Price,  Raum,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schenek,  Scofleld,  Selye,  Shanks,  Smith,  Spalding, 
Starkweather,  Aaron  P.  Stevens,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  TwicheU,  Upson, 
Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C  Washburn.  Elllhn  B.  Washbume,  William 
B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  P.  Wilson,  Windom, 
Woodbridge,  and  the  Speaker—ld6. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Beck,  Boyer.  Brooks,  Burr,  Caiy,  Chanter,  £!• 
drldge,  Fox.  Gets,  Glossbrenner,  Golladay,  Orover.  Hai^t,  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Richard  D.  Hubbard,  Hum* 
phrey,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Manhall,  McCormick,  McCulloch,  Morgan,  Morrissey,  Mungen,  Niblack, 
Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn.  Randall,  Ross,  Sitgreaves,  Stewart,  Stone,  Tuber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimbte,  Van 
AoJcen,  Van  Tnunp,  Wood,  and  Woodward — 47. 

NOT  voTlNG^Messrs.  Benjamin,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Finney,  Garfield,  Hawkins,  Koontz,  Maynard, 
Pomeroy,  Robinson,  Shellabarger,  Thomas,  John  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and 
William  WilUams—l?. 

When  the  roll-call  had  been  concluded. 

The  Speaker  said :  The  occupant  of  the  chair  cannot  consent  that  his  constituents  should 
be  silent  on  so  gnve  a  question,  and  therefore,  as  a  member  of  this  house,  he  votes  "ay.*' 
On  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  there  are  yeas  126,  navs  47.    So  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsjlvania.  ^r.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  resolutions,  on 
which  I  demand  the  previous  question : 

Be$olv4d,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  Senate,  and  at  the  bar  tiiereof,  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  au  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  ofBee,  and  acquaint  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will,  in  due  time,  exhibit  particular  articles  of  Impeachment  against  him  and  make 
good  the  same ;  and  that  the  committee  do  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  i4>pearanoe  of  said 
Andrew  Johnson  to  answer  to  said  impeachment 

2.  Ruolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  uid  records,  and  to 
take  testimony  under  oath. 

After  Uie  rules  had  been  suspended,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  resoluUons,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas,  124 ;  nays,  42 ;  not  voting,  23 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  BL  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker, 
Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benton,  Bingham, Blaine,  Blair,  Bontwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Aickland, 
Butler,  Cake,  Cary,  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Corpdl,  Covode, 
CuUom,  Dawes,  Dwlge,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Elliot,  Parnsworth,  Perriss,  Perry,  Pields,  Gravely,  Gris- 
wold, Halsey,  Harding,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hubbard.  Hulburd,  Hunter,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lincoln, Loan, 
Logan,  Loughridge,  Lynch,  MaUory,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  MoClurg,  Mereur,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell, 
Miulins,  Myers,  Newcomb,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine.  Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile.  Poland,  Polsley,  Price,  Raun, 
Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schenek,  Scofleld,  |elye,  Shadks,  Smith,  Spaldhig.  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevena, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Tatfe,  TayloiWrowbridge,  TwicheU,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van 
Wyek,  Wsrd,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  EllUra  B.  WMhbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Tboosi  Wil- 

mi^  JamM  F.  WUson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  ud  WoodbiMfe— ld«. 
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Kats— Mewrs.  Adamfl,  Areher,  Axtell,  Barnes,  Banram,  Beck,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Barr,  Eldrfdge,  Qetz,  Olon- 
brenner,  QoUndRY,  Grover,  Haight,  HolmaD,  Hotchkiss,  Humphrey.  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall, 
McConnick,  McCaUoagh,  Morgan,  Morrisaey,  Muugen,  Nlblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pmyn,  Randall,  Ross,  Sit- 
greaves,  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Van  Anken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 42. 

Not  voTisa — ^Messrs.  Benjamin,  Chanler,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Finney,  Fox.  Garfield,  Hawking  Asahel  W. 
Babbard,  Richard  D.  Hubbard,  Koontz.Maynard,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Robinson,  Shellabarger,  Stewart.  Thomas. 
John  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  William  Williams— 23. 

Messrs.  Koontz  and  Thomas,  who  were  unavoidably  absent,  were  the  next  day  permitted 
to  record  their xvotes  in  the  affirmative,  so  that  the  vote,  as  thus  amended,  stood,  yeas,  126  ; 
nays,  42;  not  voting,  21. 

llie  Speaker  announced  the  following  committees  under  the  resolutions  just  adopted : 

Committee  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  ordering  an  impeachTuent  of 
the  President  of  the  United  5ea£e«.— Thaddens  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A.  Bing- 
hsm,  of  Ohio. 

Committee  to  declare  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President  of  the  United  States. — 
(Hi€(rge  8.  Bontwell.  of  Massachusetts ;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  A,  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa ;  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois;  George  W.  Julian, 
ttf  Indiana;  and  Hamilton  Ward,  of  New  York. 


Tuesday,  February  25,  1868. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  the  committee  appointed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  ordering  an  impeachment  of  the  Pi|sident  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience  to  th*  order  of  the 
House,  we  proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  in  ^e  name  of  this  body  and  of  all  tba 
people  of  tne  United  States  we  impeached,  as  we  were  directed  to  do,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  we  demanded 
that  the  Senate  should  take  order  to  make  him  appear  before  that  body  to  answer  for  the 
same;  and  announced  that  the  House  would  soon  present  articles  of  impeachment  and  make 
them  good ;  to  which  the  response  was,  **  Order  shall  be  taken.'* 

Mr.  Washburke,  of  Illinois.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

R*$olv«d,  That  the  mlee  be  raipended,  and  that  it  Is  hereby  ordered  as  foUowi : 

When  the  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeaclmient  of  the  Pretidoit  of  the  United  States  report  the 
laid  articles  the  House  shall  immediately  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  thereon ;  that  upeeches 
iB  eomnittee  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each,  which  debate  shaU  continue  till  the  next  legUtlative  day 
after  the  report,  to  the  exolusion  of  all  other  business  except  the  reading  of  the  journal ;  that  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  said  second  dav  the  flfteen-minute  debate  shall  cease,  and  the  committee  shall  then  proceed 
to  eoosider  and  vote  upon  amendments  that  may  be  oflRnad  under  the  flve-minnte  rule  of  debate ;  but  no 
B«*^y  P^  forma  amendment  shall  be  entertained ;  that  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  said  seeond  day 
the  committee  shall  rise  and  report  their  action  to  the  House,  which  shall  immediately  and  without  dilatoiy 
Motfona  TOte  thereon ;  that  if  the  articles  of  impeachment  are  agreed  on,  the  House  shall  then  immediately 
and  without  dilatory  motions  eleet  by  b^ot  seven  managers  to  conduct  said  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoiise ;  and  that  during  the  pendency  of  resolutions  in  the  House  relative  to  sidd  impeachment  thereafter  no 
AaAory  mottons  shall  be  received  except  one  motion  on  each  day  that  the  House  do  now  a(\}oum. 

Ifr.  Wood.  I  object 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois.  I  more  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  resolntion  at  this  time. 

After  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative- -yeas,  106 ; 
Bays,  37 ;  not  yotinf,  46.  So  (two-thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative)  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 


Saturday,  February  29,  1868. 

Mi.  Boutwell.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  articles  of  impeadhment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
hffve  instructed  me  to  make  a  report,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  10  articles  to  be  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment 
against  him  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  These  articles,  as  finally  amended 
aad  adopted,  will  be  found  on  pages  6-9  of  this  volume.  The  debate  on  them  is  reported  in 
iSke  Coagreasional  Globe,  fortieth  Congress,  second  session. 

Tbe  House,  in  accordance  with  its  order  of  Februanr  25,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  (Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  in  t^e  diair,)  and  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  agiunst  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Monday,  March  2,  1868. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  (Mr.  Scofield  in  the  chair, ) 
and  continued  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  a  separate  vote  on  each. 

The  Speaker.  Under  the  order  adopted  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  House  will  now 
elect  by  ballot  seven  manners  to  conduct  the  impeachment  before  the  Senate.  Nomina- 
tions are  now  in  order. 

Nominations  were  made  and  the  House  proceeded  to  ballot,  the  Chair  having^  appointed  as 
tollers  to  conduct  the  election  Messrs.  Poland,  Spalding,  Jenckes,  and  Blair. 

The  Speaker.  The  following  gentlemen  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by 
ballot  for  the  election  of  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  namely :  John  A.  Bingham,  George  S.  Boutwell,  James  F.  Wilson,  Benjamin  F; 
Butler,  Thomas  Williams,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  John  A.  Logan,  I  declare  them  elected  as 
such. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  resolution,  and  on  it  I  demand  the 
previous  question: 

Resolved,  That  a  messasre  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to  inform  them  that  this  honae  have  appointed  managers  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  have  directed  the  Maid  managers  to 
carry  to  the  Senate  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  this  house,  to  be  exhibited  in  maintenance  of  their  impeach- 
ment against  said  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Uiat  the  Clerk  of  the  House  do  go  with  said  message. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  main  question  ordered ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion thereof  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BouT.W£LL.  I  further  offer  the  following  resolution,  and  on  it  demand  the  previous 
question : 

Resolved,  Thtft  the  articles  agreed  to  by  this  house,  to  be  exhibited  iu  the  name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  of  their 
impeachment  against  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  Ui  office,  be  carried  to  the  Senate  by  the  managers 
appointed  to  conduct  said  impeachment. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  main  question  ordered ;  and  under  the  opera- 
tion thereof  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Tuesday,  March  3,  1868. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  following : 

IN  THE  Sehate  op  THE  UNITED  STATES,  March  3,  1868. 
Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  Is  ready  to 
receive  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  carry  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Speaker.  The  message  will  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Butler  reported  an  ^ditional  article  or  impeachment,  which  he  was  instructed  br 
the  board  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  present ;  it  was  considered  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Bingham  offered  the  following  resolutions,  wnich  were  considered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  House  this  day,  together  with  those  adopted  by  the  House  on 
yesterday,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  Houne  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  of  their  impeachment  against 
him  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  be  carried  to  the  Senate  by  the  managers  appointed  to  con- 
duct said  impeachment 

Resolved,  That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President, 
be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk  and  a  messenger,  to  be  paid  for  their  services  at  the  usual 
rates  during  the  time  that  they  are  employed ;  and  that  the  managers  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
.  papers. 


Wednesday,  March  4, 1868. 
Mr.  Bingham  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  considered  and  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  attend  the  managers 

appointed  by  the  House  to  the  Senate  to  present  by  its  managers  the  articles  of  Impeachment  exhibited  by 

the  House  a^gainst  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Speaker.  In  the  absence  of  the  senior  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dawes,  will  please  take  the  chair  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole,  preceded  by  ito  chairman,  who  will  be 
supported  by  the  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper,  will  follow  the  managers  to  the  Senate  chamber. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  House,  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pre- 
ceded by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Dawes,  who  was  supported  by  the  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House,  followed  the  managers  of  the  House  to  tne  Senate  chamber. 

[See  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.] 
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PBELIMINARr  PB0CEEDIN6S  IN  THE  SENATE 
IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  HIGH  CRIMES  AXD  MISDEMEANORS. 


POBTIETH  CM)HQBE88,  BECGSD  BESSIOir.— Hon.  BEHJAHIH  F.  WADE,  President  pro  tern. 


Tuesday,  February  25,  1868.  - 

Mr.  Representative  Stevens  and  Mr.  Representative  Bingham  appeared  at  the  har  of  the 
Senate,  and  were  announced  as  the  commit^  from  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  appear  before  you,  and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  we  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office ;  and  we  further  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  in  due  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  and 
make  good  the  same ;  and  in  their  name  we  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 
aoce  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to  answer  said  impeachment. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senate  will  take  order  in  the  premises. 

The  committee  of  the  House  thereupon  withdrew. 

Mr.  Howard,  by  unanimous  consent,  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read, 
considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  meMage  of  the  Hotue  of  Repreientatives  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John* 
wm,  Prerident  of  the  United  States,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  ooneider  and  report  thereon. 

The  President  pro  tempore  subsequently  announced  the  committee,  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing senators :  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Pomeioy,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1868. 
Mr.  Howard,  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  message 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  impeachment  of  Anarew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reported  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  25th  day  of  the  present  month,  bv  two  of  thoir  members, 
Xmrv.  Tbaddens  Stevens  and  John  A.  Bingham,  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  Impeadied  Andrew  Johnson,  Presl- 
4ent  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  informed  the  Senate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  \n  due  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  and  make  good  the 
same ;  and  likewise  demanded  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appearance  of  said  Andrew  Johnson  to 
•Bswer  to  the  said  impeachment :  Therefore, 

JZoofeei,  That  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  thereon,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House 
of  R^reaentatiTe& 

And  the  committee  further  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
Greeted  to  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  an  order  be  made  directing  the  Secretary  to  transmit  the  resolu- 
tkmjust  adopted,  which  is  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  That  will  be  done,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  formal 
order.  ^  . 
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Friday,  F^nutry  28,  1868. 
The  Senate  postponed  all  other  business,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  respecting  impeachment,  presented  Dy  Mr.  Howard.  It  embraced  the  mles 
of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting^  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment ; 
which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  wero  adopted  on  March  2, 1868.  They  will  be  found 
on  pages  12-15  of  this  yokune. 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1868. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  their  presence  was  announced  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  will  adyance  within  the 
bar  and  take  the  seats  proyided  for  them. 

The  mana^Ts  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  came  within  the  bar  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes, 
by  order  of  the  House,  are  ready  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  wheneyer  it  may  please  the  Senate 
to  hear  them,  to  present  articles  of  impeachment  and  in  maintenance  of  the  impeach- 
ment preferred  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  proclamation. 

The  Sergeant- AT-ARMS.  Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  hear  ye!  All  persons  are  commanded  to 
keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  is  exhibiting  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  then  rose  and  remained  standing,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Steyens,  who* 
was  physically  unable  to  do  so,  while  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  read  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, as  follows : 

Articles  exhibited  by  the  Htnue  of  Reoreaentativeg  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  them^ 
selves  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Untied  States,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  highcrimss 
and  misdemeanors  in  ojj^. 

Article  I. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Preiidont  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twentyfirgt  day  of  February,  In  the  jear 
of  oar  Lord  one  ^ousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -eight,  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  unmindful 
of  the  high  duties  of  hli  office,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithftilly  executed,  did  unlawfully,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  innie  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  fh>m  the  office  of 
Secretarv  for  the  Department  of  War,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  theretofore  duly  appointed  and 
commisidoned,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  such  Secretary,  and 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ^xty-seten,  and  during  the  recess  of  said  Senate,  having  suspended  by  his 
order  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office,  and  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  dav  of  the  next  meeting  of 
Bald  Senate,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  December  in  the  year  last  aforesaid  hariug  reported  to  said 
Senate  such  suspension  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case  and  the  name  of  the  person 
designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office  temporarily  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  said  Senate 
thereafterwards,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty -eight,  having  duly  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  reported  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  for  said  sus- 
pension, and  having  reftwed  to  concur  hi  said  suspension,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  y 
entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvB  offices,"  passed  Ms^^  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -seven,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  did  forthwith  resume  the  fttnctions  of  his  office,  whereof  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson  had  then  and  there  due  notice,  and  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  reason  of  tiie  premises,  on  said  twenty- 
first  day  of  February,  being  lawftOly  entitled  to  hold  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
w^lch  said  order  for  tlie  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  is  In  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

"BxKCDTivE  Mansion, 
"  Waakington,  D.  C,  February  21,  186a 
"  Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  iavrs  of  the 
United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  ftmctiouB 
as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication. 

**  You  will  tnuurfer  to  Brevet  Mi^  (General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  A^utant  General  of  th«  army,  who  has 
this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretaiy  of  War  ad  iriurm,  all  records,  books,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  chai^pe. 
"  RetptBOtflilly  yours, 

••  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
«•  To  the  Hon.  EowiN  M.  Stanton,  Wa§kingum,  D.  C" 

Which  order  was  unlawfbUy  issued  with  intent  then  and  there  to  violate  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  dvH  offiices,"  passed  Mandi  seeond,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  with  the 
forther  intent,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  violation  ^ereot*>md  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
BiUd  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  session,  to  remove  sold  Edwin  M.  Stanton  firom  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  being  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War.  and  befaig  then  and  there  la  the  due  and  lawftal  execution  and  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office, 
whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Unltod  States,  did  then  and  there  oommit  and  was  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  f^  r^r^r^\r^ 
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Articlb  H. 

That  on  the  lald  twenty-first  day  of  F^MTwry,  In  tira  year  of  our  Lord  one  thonsand  elgfat  bnndf«d  and 
lixly-eigbt,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Oolombia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Pretddentof  the  United  States, 
anmindfo]  of  the  high  dnties  of  his  ofBce,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  Oonstitotion  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  nrovislons  of  an  act  entitled  ''  An  act  regnlathig  the  tennro  of  certain  dvil 
ofBces,"*  passed  March  second,  eigL  an  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  said  Senate  ti  en  and  there  being  in  session,  and  without  authority  of  law,  did.  with 
tntoit  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  aforesaid,  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo 
Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in  snbstanoe  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

"BXXCUTIVK  MAHSIOIf, 
"  WoMkin^ton^  D.  C,  February  31,  1868. 
' '  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  dav  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  iJKsHia,  and  will- 
inunedtslely  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  dnties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

''Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instruoied  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  psqiers,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty BOW  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"  Baspectltilly  Vonrs, 

•  "ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

**  To  Brevet  Major  GUmeralLoREirzo  Thomas, 

**  A4gvtant  General  D.  &  Armg,  Watkinston,  V.  C" 
Then  and  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  offioe  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  whereby  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  oommit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor In  ofllce. 

Articls  m. 
That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six^-elght,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
commit  and  was  gaUty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office  in  this,  that,  without  authority  of  law,  while  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  in  session,  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Secre- 
taiT  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interivh  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with  intent  to 
viofate  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  no  vacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  in  said  office  at  the  time,  and 
which  nid  appointment,  so  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  is  in  substance  as  follows, 
ttiat  Is  to  say : 

*•  Executive  Mansion, 
"  WoMhington,  D.  C,  February  21, 1868. 
"  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  fh>m  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
meait  of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  dnties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

"  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property 
now  in  his  custody  mid  charge. 

*  •  Respectftilly  yours,  i 

"  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
"To  Brevet  Major  General  LORBirzo  THOMAS, 

^'At^fvtont  General  U.  S,  Army,  Wtukington,  D.  C** 

Article  IV. 
That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  dnties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  C<rfumbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of 
Representativei  nnknown,  with  intent,  by  intimidation  and  threi^  nnlawfUly  to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin 
M.  Staqton,  then  and  there  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  dnlv  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the 
Ui^ted  States,  from  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to  and  in  violation 
cf  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  provirfons  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  define  and  punish 
oertidn  eonspirades."  approved  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-one,  whereby  said  Andrew  John- 
son.  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  In  office. 

ARTICLB  V. 
That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmlndfU  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixW-eight,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  l>efore  the  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
nnlacwfully  consphe  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
anknown.  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
dvfl  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  In  pursnance  of  said  conspiracy, 
dU  ttnlawftdly  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  ihere  being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  dnhr  appointed  and  commissioned  hnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  lh>m  holding  said  office,  whereby 
tto  ssdd  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  Hie  United  States,  did  then  and  there  oommit  and  was  gtiHty  of  a  high 
■dsdemeanor  in  office. 

Article  VL 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  tmmindftil  of  the  high  dnties  of  his  office  and 
of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoumnd  eight  hundred 
•Eld  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  Dtotrictof  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
trf  force  to  seize,  take,  and  posaess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  then  and 
tbete  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  said  department,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
tMous  4^  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  ptinidi  certain  conspiracies,"  approved  July  thirty -one, 
tighteea  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  whereby  said 
Andrew.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  crime  in  office, 

*  Article  VIL 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nimiittdfhl  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
Us  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbousaud  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  didunlawfuUy  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
with  intent  nnlawiUly  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  tho  unitea  States  in  the  Department  of 
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War,  In  the  enstody  and  charae  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  laid  department,  with  intent  to  violate 
and  dl«regard  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  teunre  of  certain  ciyil  offices,"  paitsod  March  eecond, 
eighteen  bandred  and  sixty 'Beven,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Article  VUL 
That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmlndftal  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  with  Intent  unlawftillj  to  control  the  disbursements  of  th'f  moneys  appropriated  for  the  mil- 
itary service  and  for  the  Department  of  Wwr^  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  ontitlod  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices, "  passed 
March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  Senate  wax  then  and  there  In 
seisiou,  there  being  no  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  with  intent  to  vlolata 
and  disregard  the  act  afores^d,  then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority 
in  writing,  in  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
*' Washington,  D.  C,  February  21, 1B68. 
"SIR:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  fh>m  office  as  Secr^ry  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  anthorised  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  im- 
mediately enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

'  *  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  tatmafer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop  • 
er^  now  in  his  custody  and  charge.     • 
**  Respectfully,  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSOW. 
"To  Brevet  Major  Qeneral  LoREirzo  THOMAS, 

"  A^numt  Otneral  VnUed  States  Armif,  ffaskington,  D,  C.** 

Whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  duly  enacted,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  did  bring  before  himself  then  and  there  William  H.  Emory,  a  mujor  general  by 
brevet  in  the  urmy  of  the  United  States,  actually  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington  and  the  mili- 
tary forces  thereof,  and  did  then  and  there,  an  such  commander-in-chief,  declare  to  and  instruct  said  Emory 
that  part  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  March  second,  ei^teen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  entitled  ''An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eightoen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  oad  for  other  purposes,"  especially  the  second  section  thereof,  which  provider,  among  other 
things,  that  "all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
War,  shall  be  iitsned  through  the  Qeneral  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank," 
was  unconstitutional,  and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of  said  Emory,  and  which  ftaid  i>roviaion  of  law 
had  been  therefore  duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  General  Orders  for  the  govurumeut  and  direction  of  tbe 
army  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to 
induce  said  Emory,  in  bis  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  and  obey  such  orders  as  he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
might  make  and  glvo,  and  which  should  not  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army  uf  \hf  United  States, 
according  to  the  proviHions  of  said  act,  and  with  the  further  intent  thereby  to  ouablo  him,  tho  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  teunre  of  certain  civil  offices,** 
passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  to  unlawfully  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stantou,  then 
being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  from  holding  said  office  and  diiicliarglng  the  dutlei*  thereof,  whereby 
said  Andrew  Johnxon,  i^esideut  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protMtatlon,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any 
time  hereafter  any  ftarther  articles,  or  other  accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  herein 
preferred  against  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  every  other 
article,  accusation,  or  Impeachment  which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them,  as  the  case  shall  require,  DO  DCM  AffD 
that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  to  answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  herein 
charged  against  him,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and  Judgments  may  be  thereupon  had 
and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law  and  jn^oo. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  immlndfbl  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  dignity  and  proprieties  thereof,  and  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  dcflgniug  and  intend- 
ing to  set  aside  the  rightfni  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  into  di>«gmce,  ridiculfc, 
hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  branches  thereof,  to  impair 
and  destroy  the  regard  and  n*spect  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congrej;;*  and  legislativo 
powers  thereof,  (which  all  officers  of  the  government  ought  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain,)  and  to  excite 
the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly 
and  constitutionally  enacted ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  said  design  and  hitent,  openly  and  publicly,  and  before 
divers  awemblages  of  the  citizens  of  Uie  United  States,  convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to  meet  and  reoeiva 
said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  tho  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -six,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well 
before  as  afterward,  make  and  deliver,  with  a  loud  voice,  cerUhi  intemperate,  inflammatory,  and  scandalous 
harangues,  and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces,  as  well  against  Congress  as  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  duly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the  cries,  leers,  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  assembled  and 
in  hearing,  which  are  set  forth  In  the  several  spocincatlons  hereinafter  written,  in  substance  and  effect,  that 
is  to  say :  ^ 

^^filcationjfrst.— Inthls,  that  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  the  ExecuUve  Mansion, 
to  a  committee  of  citlMns  who  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  Hpeaking  of  and  concerning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  said  Andrew  Johnson»  President  of  the  United  States,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on 
the  eij^teenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty  six,  did,  in  a 
loud  voice,  declare,  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other  things,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  So  far  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  is  coooemed,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  Mstore  the 
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Vnkn,  to  ImaI  the  bmeh,  to  pour  oil  into  the  womids  which  were  coniequent  upon  the  gtmggle,  aad  (to 
speak  fan  cominon  phrase)  to  prepare,  as  the  learned  and  wise  physician  would,  a  plattter  healing  in  character 
■nd  co^zteasf  ve  with  the  woond.  We  thought,  and  we  think,  that  we  had  partially  succeeded  ;  but,  as  tho 
work  progresses,  as  reconstrncUon  seemed  to  he  taking  place,  and  the  country  was  becoming  reunited,  we 
found  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  opposing  us.  In  alluding  to  that  element  I  sbali  go  no  further  than 
your  convention,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the  report  of  Us  proceedings.  I 
shall  make  no  reference  to  it  that  I  do  not  l>elleve  the  time  and  occasion  Justify. 

"  We  have  wttnesHed  in  one  department  of  the  government  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  restoration  of 
peace,  harmonv  and  union.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it  were,  a  body 
esdled,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the  Congress  of  ttie  United  States,  while,  In  fact,  it  is  a  Congress  of  only  a  pari 
of  the  States.  We  have  seen  this  Congress  pretend  to  be  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended 
to  po-petnate  disunion  and  make  a  disruption  of  the  States  inevitable.  *  *  *  "vvo  have  seen  Con- 
grew  gradually  eneroach.  step  by  step,  upon  constitutional  rights,  and  violate^  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month,  ftindamental  principles  of  the  government.  We  have  seen  a  Congress  that  seemed  to  forget  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  sphere  and  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  a  Congress  In  a  minority  assume  to  exercise 
power  which,  allowed  to  be  consummated,  would  result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.*^ 

^eeijiauion  aecond.—ltx  this,  that  at  Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  third 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -six,  l>efore  a  public  assem- 
blage  of  dtlxeus  and  others,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning 
the  Congrem  of  the  United  States,  did,  in  a  loud  voice,  declare,  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other  things, 
tbatistosav: 

**  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  did  do.    I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  govemmeui." 
•  *  *  *  •  **  *  **  *  *  It  * 

"In  conclusion,  l>eBide8  that,  Congress  had  taken  much  pains  to  poison  their  conHtltnenta  against  him. 
But  what  had  Congress  done ?  Have  they  done  anything  to  restore  the  union  of  these  States?  No ;  on  th« 
oontrary,  thev  liad  done  everjrthing  to  prevent  it;  and  because  he  stood  now  where  he  did  when  the  rebellion 
eommenced.  he  had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  Who  had  run  greater  risks  or  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
himself  t  But  Congress,  factious  and  domineering,  had  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  ^ 
people.** 

Sjp0cijteation  third.— In  this,  that  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  eighth 
day  <tf  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six.  before  a  public  nssem- 
Uage  of  dtlxens  and  others,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  concerning 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  did,  hi  a  loud  voice,  declare  in  fubstanee  and  eflbct,  among  other  things, 
thatlitosay: 

^60  on.  Perhaps  if  vou  had  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleans  you  might  understand  mora 
about  it  than  yon  do.  And  if  you  will  go  back — if  you  will  go  back  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  riot  at 
Kew  Orleans,  perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  prompt  in  calling  out  *  New  Orleans.'  If  you  will  take  np  the  riot  at 
New  Orieans,  and  trace  it  back  to  Its  source  or  Its  immediate  cause,  you  will  find  out  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
hlood  that  was  shed  there.  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Con- 
grecsi,  yon  will  find  that  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  was  substantially  planned.  If  you  will  take  up  the  pro- 
otedtugs  In  their  caucusses  you  will  understand  that  they  there  knew  that  a  convention  was  to  be  called  which 
was  exthict  by  its  power  having  expired ;  ttiat  it  was  said  that  the  Intention  was  that  a  new  government  was 
to  be  organized,  and  on  the  organization  of  that  government  the  intention  was  to  enfranchise  one  portion  of 
file  population,  called  the  colored  population,  who  had  Just  been  emancipated,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
fraaehise  white  men.  When  you  design  to  talk  about  New  Orleans  you  ought  to  uudemtund  what  von  aie 
talking  about.  When  you  read  the  speeches  that  were  made,  and  take  up  the  facts  on  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day before  that  convention  sat,  you  will  there  find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  their  character, 
oxcitfaig  In  that  portion  of  the  jpopulation,  the  black  population,  to  arm  themselves  and  prepare  for  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  You  will  also  fiud  that  that  convention  did  assemble  in  violation  of  law.  and  the  intention  of 
that  convention  was  to  supersede  the  reorganized  authorities  in  the  State  government  of  I<onisiana,  which  had 
hmc  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  every  man  engaged  in  that  rebellion  in  that 
eonvention,  with  the  intention  of  superseding  and  upturning  the  civil  government  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  govmiment  of  the  United  States,  I  say  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States, 
snd  bence  yon  fiud  that  another  rebellion  was-commenced,  having  its  origin  in  the  radical  Congress. 

"  So  much  for  the  New  Orleans  riot.  And  there  was  the  cause  and  the  origUi  of  the  blood  that  was  shed, 
sod  t9trj  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  is  upon  theh:  skirts,  and  they  are  responsible  for  it.  I  could  test  this 
tbing  a  little  closer,  but  will  not  do  it  here  to-night.  But  when  you  talk  about  the  causes  and  consequences 
that  resulted  from  proceedings  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  introduced  here,  and  you  have  provoked 
questions  of  this  khid,  though  it  does  not  provoke  mo,  I  will  tell  you  a  few  wholesome  things  that  have  been 
doae  by  this  radical  Congress  in  connection  with  New  Orleans  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 

•*I  know  that  I  have  been  traduced  and  abused.  I  know  it  has  come  in  advance  of  me  hero  as  elsewhere, 
that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  in  resisting  laws  that  were  intended  to  be  forced  upon 
the  government ;  that  I  had  exercised  that  power;  that  I  had  abandoned  the  party  that  elected  me,  and  that 
I  was  a  traitor,  because  I  exercised  the  veto  power  in  attempting,  and  did  arrest  for  a  time,  a  bill  that  was 
«lled  a  *  Freedman's  Bureau '  bill ;  yes,  that  I  was  a  traitor.  And  I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered, 
I  bave  been  maligned,  I  have  been  called  Judas  Iscariot,  and  nil  that.  Now,  my  countrymen,  here  to-night,  it 
is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets ;  it  is  easy  to  call  a  man  Judas  and  cry  out  traitor ;  but  when  he  is  called 
ipoo  to  ^ve  arguments  and  facts  he  is  very  often  found  wanting.  Judas  Iscariot— Judas.  Tbcro  was  a 
Judas,  and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh  t  yes,  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ.  The  twelve  apos- 
thshad  a  Christ,  and  he  never  could  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had  had  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  played 
fte  Jndaa,  who  has  l>een  my  Christ  that  I  have  played  the  Judas  with  ?  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  ?  Was  it 
Wendell  Phillips  ?  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  T  These  are  the  men  that  stop  and  compare  themselves  with  the 
Saviour ;  and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  to  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their  diabolical  and 
ae^rioas  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas."  ****»**» 

"Well,  let  me  say  to  you,  if  you  will  stand  by  me  fai  this  action,  if  you  will  stand  by  mo  in  trying  to  ghre 
the  p«oi>ie  a  fair  chance — soldiers  and  citizens — to  participate  in  these  offices,  Ood  being  wlUiug,  I  will  kick 
ftem  out.    I  will  kick  them  out  Just  as  fast  as  I  can. 

*'Let  me  say  to  you,  ha  concluding,  that  what  I  have  said  I  intended  to  say.  I  was  not  provoked  into  thfai, 
and  I  care  not  for  their  menaces,  the  taunts,  and  the  Jeers.  I  care  not  for  throats.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
bellied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  firiends.  But,  God  willhig,  with  your  help,  I  will  veto  their 
Psasnres  when  any  of  them  come  to  me." 

Whien  nsid  utterances,  declarations,  threats,  and  harangues,  highly  censurable  in  any,  are  pecnliariy  inde* 
«eat  oad  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  by  means  whereof  said  Andrew  Johnson 
bMbrooirbt  the  high  office  of  tl^  President  of  the  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the 
gmt  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  oi  the  United  States,  did  commit, 
ad  wM  then  and  there  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  In  office.  >->  j 
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That  taid  Andrew  Johnion,  Preddent  of  the  United  States,  anmindftil  of  the  high  da  ties  of  his  office,  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  and  in  disregard  of  the  Ck>nstitntlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  did,  heretofore,  to  wit, 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Angnst,  A.  D.  eighteen  handred  and  nixty-six,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
IMstrict  of  Colnmhia,  by  pnblic  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  tin 
United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constltntion  to  exercise  legislative 
power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying,  and 
intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same,  and  also  thereby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny, 
the  power  of  the  said  tiilrty-ninth  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  afterward^ 
to  wit,  on  tlie  twenty-flrstday  of  February,  A.  D.elghteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
the  DisMct  of  Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  that  he 
should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fatthftUly  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  flrom  forthwith  resumhig  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  )he  suspension  theretofore 
made  by  tiaid  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Ekiwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War;  and,  also,  by  ftirther  unlawftdly  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means, 
then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  handred  and  sixty-seven ;  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did, 
then,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -eight,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  commit,  and  was  guilty  of;  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 

Attest :  SIpeaker  of  the  Houte  of  R^re»tntativu, 

Edward  McPherson, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatioes. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senate  will  take  dne  order  upon  the  snbject  of  impeach- 
ment, of  which  proper  notice  will  be  p^ven  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

The  mana^rs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  a  large 
nnmber  of  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  present  during  the  presentation  of  the  articlei 

of  impeachment,  withdrew  from  the  Senate  chamber. 

*  «  #  •  •  •  •  #  ».** 

Mr.  Howard  submitted  the  following  resolution  and  orders,  which  were  read,  eonaid- 
ered,  and  adopted : 

Reaolved,  That  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  Prerident  of  the  United  States,  at  which  time  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  aforesaid,  to  each  member  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  sitting  as  aft>re«aid  will  at  the  time  aforesidd  receive  the  managers  appointed  by  tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  House  of  Representatives.' 

Ordered,  That  the  articles  of  Impeachment  exhibited  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  printed. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  "rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of 
impeachments"  be  communicated  by  the  Secretary  to  tiie  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  copy  thereof  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  each  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PoMCROY  submitted  the  following  order,  which  was  read  and  considered: 
Ordered,  That  the  notice  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  Senate  in  the  trial  of  the  easo 
of  impeachment^  and  requesting  his  attendance  as  presiding  officer,  be  delivered  to  him  by  a  committee  of 
three  senators  to  be  appohited  by  the  Chair,  who  shall  wait  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Senate  chamber 
and  conduct  him  to  the  chahr. 

The  order  was  agreed  to;  and  the  President  pro  tempore  appointed  Messrs.  Pomeroj, 
Wilson,  and  Buckalew  the  committee. 


Tuesday,  March  10.* 
The  Senate  considered  the  order  offered  by  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr. 
Anthony,]  in  relation  to  admissions  to  the  Senate  eaUery  during  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  it  was  reported  by  Blr.  H(^ard,  diairmau  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  which  it  had  been  referred.  After  discussion  and  amendment,  the  order  was 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  farial  of  the  impeachment  now  pendhig  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor  and  clerks  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  sliall  be  admitted  to  that  portion  of 
the  Capitol  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  IW  officers,  except  upon  tickets  issued  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  The  number  of  tickets  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Tickets  shall  be  numbered  and  dated,  and  be 
good  only  for  the  day  on  which  they  are  dated. 

Second.  The  portion  of  the  gallery  set  apart  for  the  diplomatic  corps  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  ta 
it,  and  forty  tickets  of  admission  thereto  shall  be  issued  to  the  Baron  Gerolt  for  the  foreign  legations. 

Third.  Four  tickets  shall  be  issued  to  each  senator;  four  tickets  each  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  two  tickets  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  two  tickets  each  to  the  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  two 
tickets  each  to  the  chief  justice  and  associate  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  two 
tickets  to  the  chief  justice  and  each  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims ;  two  tickets  to  each  Cabinet  officer ; 
two  tickets  to  the  General  commanding  the  army ;  twenty  tickets  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  President;  and  sixty  tickets  shall  be  issued  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  to  the  reporters  of  the  press.  The  residue  of  the  tickets  to  be  issued  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  memlrars  of  the  Senate  in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  their  respective  States  in  the  Houso 
of  Representatives,  and  the  seats  now  occupied  by  the  lenatm  shall  be  reserved  for  them. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSO^^, 

PRESIDENT  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


The  United  States  vs.  Andrew  Johnson*  Prendent. 


The  Capitol,  Thursday,  March  5,  1868. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate 
chamber,  accompanied  bj  Mr.  Jastice  Nelson,  and  escorted  hy  Senators  Pome- 
roj,  Wilson,  and  Buckalew,  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  the  chair  and  said :  Senators,  I  attend  the  Senate  in 
obedience  to  your  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  with  you  in  forming  a  court 
of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  take  the  oath. 

The  oath  was  administered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  the  Senior  Aasociate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the 
following  words : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  all  tbiDg;8  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  I  will  do  impartial  jastice  according  to  the 
CoDstitation  and  the  laws :  so  help  me  €k>d. 

[The  senators  rose  when  the  Chief  Justice  entered  the  chamber,  and  remained 
standing  till  the  conclusion  of  the  administration  of  the  oath  to  him.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  oath  will  now  be  administered  to  the  sen- 
ators as  they  will  be  called  by  the  Secretary  in  succession.  (To  the  Secretary.) 
Call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  alphabetically,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
administered  the  oath  to  Senators  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cat- 
tell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  G-rimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hend- 
ricks, Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull  and  Van 
Winkle. 

The  Secretaiy  then  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  rose  from  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  and  advanced  toward  the  chair.  His  right  to  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 
waa  questioned  by  Senator  Hendricks  and  discussed,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn 
was  made  and  carried.    A  report  of  the  debate  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume. 

The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  declared  the  court  acyoumed  until  1  o'clock 
to-morrow,  and  vacated  the  chair. 


Friday,  March  6,  1868. 
At  1  o'clock  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate 
ebamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  churman  of  the  committee  appointed 
£9r  that  purpose,  and  took  the  chair. 
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The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  proceedings  of 
yesterday  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  "  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  Thursday, 
March  5,  1868,"  from  the  entries  on  the  journal  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  At  its  adjournment  last  evening,  the  Senate,  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  impeachment,  had  under  consideration  the  motion  of  the  senator  firom 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  objection  having  been  made  to  the  senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  taking  the  oath,  his  name  should  be  passed  until  the  remaining 
members  have  been  sworn.     That  is  the  business  now  before  the  body. 

After  discussion,  Senator  Hendricks  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  that  the  motion  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mary- 
land fell  with  it. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  advanced  and  took  the 
oath. 

The  Secretary  then  continued  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
administered  the  oath  to  Senators  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates,  as  their 
names  were  respectively  called. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  names  of  Senators  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  and  Saulsbury,  who  were  not  present  yesterday ;  and 
Mr.  Saulsbury  appeared,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  All  the  senators  present  having  taken  the  oath  required 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  is  now  organized  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States.     The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  makeproclauiation. 

The  Sergeant- at-arms.  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye  I*  All  persons  are 
commanded  to  keep  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  putting  that  question  the  Chair  feels  it  his  duty 
to  submit  a  question  to  the  Senate  relative  to  the  rules  of  proceeding.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  the  Senate  is  now  oi^anized  as  a  distinct  body 
firom  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  it  performs  a  distinct  func- 
tion ;  the  members  are  under  a  different  oath ;  and  the  presiding  officer  is  not 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Chair  conceives  that  rules  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  are  not  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  unless  they  be  also  adopted  by 
that  body.  In  this  judgment  of  the  Chair,  if  it  be  an  erroneous  one,  he  desires 
to  be  corrected  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  or  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  which  in  his  judgment  are  sjmony- 
mous  terms,  and  therefore,  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  he  will  take  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  upon  this  question,  whether  the  rules  adopted  on  the  2d  of 
March,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  laying  before  him,  shall  be  considered  the  roles 
of  proceeding  in  this  body.  ("  Question.")  Senators,  you  who  think  that  the 
rules  of  proceeding  adopted  on  the  2d  of  March  should  be  considered  as  the 
rules  of  proceeding  of  this  body  will  say  "  ay ;"  contrary  opinion,  "no."  [The 
senators  having  answered]  The  ayes  have  it  by  the  sound.  The  rules  will 
be  considered  as  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  this  body. 
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RmUs  of  procedure  andyractiee  in  the  Senate  when  fitting  on  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

I.  Whensoever  the  Senate  shall  recdye  notice  from  the  House  of  Representatiyes  that  man- 
agers are  appointed  on  their  ]>art  to  conduct  an  impeachment  against  any  person,  and  are 
dffected  to  carry  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
immediately  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  tbe 
managers  ior  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  such  articles  of  impeachment  agreeably  to  said  notice. 

£L  When  the  managers  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  introduced  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  signiiy  that  tney  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against  any  person, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  sliall  direct  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  make  proclamation,  who 
shall,  after  making  proclamation,  repeat  the  following  words,  viz:  *' All  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  is 

exhibiting  to  tne  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of  impeachment  against ;" 

after  which  the  articles  shall  be  exhibited,  and  then  the  presiding  officer  of  ^he  Senate  shall 
inform  the  managers  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeach- 
ment, of  which  due  notice  shidl  be  given  to  the  House,  of  Representatives. 

ILL  Upon  such  articles  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  shall,  at  1  o'clock  afler- 
Boon  of  the  day  (Sunday  excepted)  following  such  presentation,  or  sooner  if  so  ordered  by 
the  Senate,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  articles,  and  shall  continue  in  session  from 
day  to  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  the  trial  shall  commence,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate,)  until  final  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  and  so  much  longer  as  may,  in  its  judgment, 
be  needful.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  administer  the  oath  hereinafter  provided  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  then 
present,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  as  they  shall  appear,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  the  same. 

IV.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
upon  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  shall  have  devolved,  shall  be 
impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  preside ;  and 
IB  a  case  requiring  the  said  Chief  Justice  to  preside,  notice  shall  be  given  to  him  by  the  pro- 
nding  officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment,  as  aforesaid,  with  a  request  to  attend ;  and  the  said  Chief  Justice  shall 
^mnaii  over  the  Senate  during  the  consideration  of  said  articles,  and  upon  the  trial  of  the 
person  impeached  therein. 

V.  The  presiding  officer  shall  have  power  to  make  and  issue,  by  himself  or  by  the  Secre- 
tazy  of  the  Senate,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  authorized  by  these  rules,  or  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  make  and  enforce  such  other  regulations  and  orders  in  the  premises  as  tlie 
Senate  may  authorize  or  provide. 

VI.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses*  to  enforce  obedi- 
enee  to  its  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  and  judgments,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  pun- 
ish in  a  summary  way  contempts  of  and  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders,  mandates, 
writs,  precepts,  or  judgments,  and  to  make  all  lawful  orders,  rules  and  regulations,  which 
it  ma^  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice.  Ajad  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  under 
the  direction  the  Senate,  may  employ  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce, 
QKecato,and  carry  into  elfect  the  lawful  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  Senate. 

yU,  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  upon  the  trial  shall  direct  all  tne  forms  of  proceeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  Questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions  ; 
but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifw  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas 
aod  nays.     [This  rule  was  amended  onUie  31st  of  March.] 

Vm.  Upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of  impeachment  and  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to  the  accused,  reciting  said 
articles  and  notifying  him  to  appear  before  the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment, 
nd  to  stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate  thereon;  which  writs  shall 
be  served  by  such  officer  or  person  as  shall  l^  named  in  the  precept  thereof  such  number  of 
4mj»  prior  to  the  day  fixed  tor  such  appearance  as  shall  be  named  in  such  precept,  either  by 
the  deiiveiy  of  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  the  person  accused,  or,  if  that  cannot  conven- 
ienUy  be  done,  bv  leaving  such  copy  at  the  last  Known  place  of  abode  of  such  person  or  at 
his  iisaal  place  ot  business,  in  some  conspicuous  place  therein ;  or  if  such  service  shall  be, 
in  the  iudement  of  the  Senate,  impracticable,  notice  to  the  accused  to  appear  shall  be  given 
io  flQcn  ouer  manner,  by  publication  or  othen^'ise,  as  shall  be  deemed  just ;  and  if  the  writ 
•foresaid  shall  fail  of  service  in  the  manner  aforesaid  the  proceedings  s^ll  not  thereby  abate, 
hoi  further  service  may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate  shall  direct.  If  the  accused, 
after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the  day  so  fixed  there- 
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for  88  aforesaid,  or,  uipeiuriiiff,  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer  to  snch  articles  of  impeachment, 
the  trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless,  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  If  a  plea  of  goiltj  shall 
he  entered  jndfgment  may  be  entered  thereon  without  further  proceedings. 

IX.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  of  the  dav  appointed  for  the  return  of 
the  summons  against  the  person  impeached,  the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  Becretaiy  of  the  Senate  shall  administer  an  oath  to  the 

returning  officer  in  the  form  following,  viz:  "I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 

return  made  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the day  of ,  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States,  against  ,  is  trul^  made,  and  that  I  have  performed  such  service 

as  therein  described :  so  help  me  God."    Which  oath  shall  be  entered  at  large  on  the  records. 

X.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him.  If  he  appear,  or  any  person  for  him,  the  appearance  shall  be  recorded, 
stating  particularlv  if  bv  himself,  or  W  agent  or  at^mey,  naming  the  person  appearing,  and 
the  capacity  in  which  he  appears.  U  he  do  not  appear,  either  personally  or  by  agent  or 
attorney,  the  same  shaH  be  recorded. 

XI.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  an 
impeachment,  die  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  be  suspended,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to 

proceed  upon  the  impeachment  of ,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  which  chamber  is 

prepared  with  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

XII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  Senate  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachmenl 
shall  be  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  twelve  o'clock  m. ;  and  when  the  hour  for  such  sittin^^ 
shall  arrive,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  so  announce ;  and  thereupon  the  pre- 
siding officer  upon  such  trial  shi^  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  and  the  business  of^the 
trial  shall  proceed.  The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  said  trial  shall  not  operate  as 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate ;  but  on  such  adjournment  the  Senate  shall  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  its  legislative  and  executive  business. 

XIII.  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  shall  record  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment  as 
in  the  case  of  legislative  proceedings,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

XIY.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to  appear  and  be  heard  upon  an  impeacli- 
ment. 

XV.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  presid 
officer,  and  if  he,  or  any  senator,  shall  require  it,  they  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and  i 
at  the  Secretary's  table. 

XVI.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  th^jpaxij  producing  them, 
and  then  cross-examined  by  <me  person  on  the  other  side. 

XYII.  If  a  senator  is  called  as  a  witness  he  shall  be  sworn  and  give  his  testimony  stan^ng 
in  his  place. 

XV  III.  If  a  senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  or  to  offer  a  motion  or  order, 
(except  a  motion  to  adjourn, )  it  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  put  by  the  presiding  officer. 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  tha^oon 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  kejpt  open,  unless  the  S^iate  shall  direct  the  doors  to  be  closed  while 
deliberating  upon  its  decisions. 

XX.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions,  and  all  motions,  shall  be  argued  for  not 
exceeding  one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  extend  the  time. 

XXL  The  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  argument  en  the 
merits  ma^  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate, 
upon  apphcation  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

XXII.  On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained,  the  yeas,  and  nays 
shall  be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately ;  and  if  the  impeachment  shall  not, 
upon  any  of  the  articles  presented,  oe  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered;  but  if  the  person  accused  in  such  articles 
of  impeachment  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  of  said  articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  a  certified  copy  of 
such  judgment  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  navs,  which  shall 
be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for 
deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall  speas  more  than  once  on  one  question,  and 
for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  final  question,  unless  by  consent  of^the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ; 
but  a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded 
by  one-fifth  of  the  members  jnesent. 
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XXrV.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  namely:  "You, , 

do  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  the  evidence  yon  shall  give  in  the  case  now 

dependinjg^  between  the  United  States  and shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 

and  nothing  but  the  truth :  so  help  you  God.'*  Which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  or  any  other  duly  authonzed  person. 

Form  of  subpoena  to  be  issued  on  the  application  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  or 
of  the  party  impeached,  or  of  his  counsel : 
To peeling : 

Ton  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  conmianded  to  appear  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  on  the  — ; day  of  — — ,  at  the  Senate  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  then 

and  there  to  testify  your  knowledge  in  the  cause  which  is  before  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
Bouse  of  Bepresontatives  have  impeached  —  — — . 

Fail  not. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  th©  city  of  Washin^n, 

this day  of ,  in  the  yieor  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  ihe  independence  ot  the 

United  States  the . 

Form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  smd  subposna : 
Tke  Senate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting: 

Ton  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the  within  subpoena  according  to  law. 

Dated  at  Washington,  this day  of ,  in  tiie  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of 

the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  > 

Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  the  membeia  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments: 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be.)  that  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 

trial  of  the  impeachment  of ,  now  pending,  I  will  do  impartial  justice  according 

to  the  Constitution  and  laws :  so  help  me  God. 

Fonn  of  summons  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  the  person  impeached : 
The  UiTETED  States  of  America,  $» : 
TU  SemaU  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  did,  on  the  " 

day  of ,  exhibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  Impeachment  against  you,  the  said 

— ,  in  the  words  following : 

[  Here  insert  the  articles.  ] 

And  demand  that  you,  the  said ,  should  be  put  to  answer  the  accusations 

as  set  forth  in  said  articles,  and  that  such  proceeding,  examinations,  trials,  and  judgments 
mkHbi  be  thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice : 

loUf  the  said ,  are  therefore  hereby  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  their  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Wasmngton,  on  the 

day  of ,  at  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon,  then  and  there  to 

anawer  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey,  and  per* 
fona^aeli  orders,  directions,  and  judgm^its  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  make  in 
thepremises  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Hereof  you  are  not  to  fiul. 

Wibieta ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  said  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washina^ton, 

this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  — ,  and  of  the  independence  oi  the 

United  States  the , 

Foxm  of  precept  to  be  indorsed  on  said  writ  of  summons : 
T^  United  States  of  America,  ss  : 
Tke  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  —  ,  greeting : 

Ton  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to  and  leave  with ,  if  conveniently  to 

be  found,  or.  if  not,  to  leave  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  business,  in 
Knae  conspicuous  niace,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ  of  summons,  together 
with  a  like  copy  of  this  precept ;  and  in  whichsoever  way  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be 
done  at  least days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons. 

Fiail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with  your  proceedings 
Hn&nsm  indorsed,  on  or  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  the  sud  writ  of  summons. 

Witaeaa ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Stated 

tke 

AH  prooesa  shall  be  served  by  the  Sergeani-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
hf  tiieconrt 

XXV.  If  the  Senate  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  sit  for  the  consideration  of  articles  of  impeach- 
ment on  the  day  or  hour  fixed  therefor,  the  Senate  may,  by  an  order  to  be  adopted  without 
deUiA^  &L  a  day  and  hour  for  resuming  such  consideration.  CoOqIp 


16  IMPEACHMENT   OF   THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Micbigaa  moves — will  the  senator 
have  the  goodness  to  repeat  his  motion  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  My  motion  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the 
managers  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized  fbor 
the  porpose  of  trying  the  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  and  is  ready 
to  receive  them.     The  clerk  will  he  good  enough  to  put  it  in  form. 

The  Secretary  read  the  order,  as  follows  : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
'Senate  is  now  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  a^^ainst  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  readj  to  receive  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  at 
its  har. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

After  a  pause,  and  at  13  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Stevens)  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  their  presence  was  announced  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  please  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

The  managers  having  been  seated  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President,  we  are  instructed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  its  managers,  to  demand  that  the  Senate  t-ake 
process  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  may 
answer  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  heretofore 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives  through  its  managers  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  for  an  order  that  a  summons  do  issue  to  Andrew  John- 
son, Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  we  have 
adopted — I  refer  particularly  to  the  eighth  rule — returnable  on  Friday,  the  13th 
day  of  March  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  a  summons  do  issue,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in 
the  Senate  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  to  Andrew  Johnson,  returnable  on 
Friday,  the  13th  day  of  March  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  order  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Anthony  offered  an  amendment  to  the  rules  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table  at  his  request. 
Strike  out  the  last  clause  of  rule  seven  in  the  following  words : 

The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  to  the  Senate  without  a  division  all 

Questions  of  evidence  and.  incidental  questions ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one- 
flh  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 

And  in  lieu  of  those  words  to  insert : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  court  may  rule  all  questions  of  evidence  and  ii|cidental  questions, 
which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  unless  some  member  of  the  court  shall 
ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  for 
decision ;  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in  the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  court 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  to  the  time  at  which  the  summons  just  ordered  is  returnable — Fri- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Question  is  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn  until  Fri- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  thereupon  declared  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  adjourned  to  the  time  named» 
and  vacated  the  chair. 
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Fbiday,  March  13,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  chair. 
The  Cbibp  Justice,  (to  the  Sergeant-at-arms.)  Make  proclamation, 
llie  Sbbgba.\t-at-arm8.  Hearjef  hear  ye!     All  persons  are  commanded 
to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial' of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  bj  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HowABi).  Mr.  President,  I  move  for  the  order,  which  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  notifying  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  thus  organized. 
The  Gbibp  Justicb.  The  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceediags  will  first  be 
read. 
Mr.  6bimb8.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  several  senators  to  be  sworn. 
I       The  Obibf  Justicb.  The  first  business  is  to  read  the  journal  of  the  last 
I    Bession  of  the  court,  and  then  the  senators  will  be  sworn. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the 
l'  trial  of  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
i  Friday,  March  6,  1868. 

\     Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  I  move  that  the  readiog  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  in 
4  exiensot  which  ^  understand  are  Entered  on  the  journal,  be  dispensed  with.     I 
ooderstand  that  the  other  house  is  ready  to  be  announced. 
The  Chief  Justicb.  That  suggestion  will  be  considered  as  agreed  to  if  no 
I  objectioB  be  made. 

The  Secretary  continued  and  concluded  the  reading  of  the  journal. 
Mr.  HowABD.  If  it  be  now  in  order,  to  save  time  I  ask  that  the  order  which 
I  sent  to  the  Chair  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  informing  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  Senate  is  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  impeaehmeut  • 

The-CHiEP  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordertif  That  the  Secretory  inform  the  Honee  of  RepresentatiTee  that  the  Senate  is  in  its 
chamber,  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  wad  that  seats  are  provided  for  the  accommodation  oif  the  members. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Sergeant  at-arms  will  introduce  the  managers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  the 
bar,  were  announced  by  the  Sergeant^t-anm,  and  conducted  to  the  position 
assigned  them. 

Managers, — Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio ;  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa ;  John  A.  Loean,  of  Illinois ;  TlKunas 
Williams,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  MassachuseM ;  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gbimb8.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  ace  several  senators  who  have  not  yet 
been  sworn  as  members  of  this  court.  I  there£»re  move  that  the  oath  be  admin- 
istered to  them. 

Tbf%  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  oall  the  names  of  senators  who 
have  not  yet  been  sworn. 

The  Secretary  called  the  names  of  senators  who  were  not  previously  sworn. 

Messrs.  Edmunds,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Vickers,  severally*  as 
their  names  were  eal^d,  advanced  to  the  dedL,  and  the  prescribed  oath  was 
idminiatered  to  them  by  the  ChidT  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  read  the  return  of  di# 
Sergeant-at-arms  to  the  summcMis  dlteeted  to  be  issued  by  the  Senate. 
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The  chief  clerk  read  the  followiDg  return  appended  to  the  writ  of  smmiions : 

The  forMTOiDg^  wiit  of  swnmoBS,  addressed  to  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  fbregoinff  precept,  addressed  to  me,  were  this  day  dulj  served  on  the  said 
"^  f  the  •'  •"•  • 


Andrew  Johnson,  Fresiaent  of  the  United  States,  bj  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him  tme 
and  attested  copies  of  the  same  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the'nsnal  place  of  abode  of  the 
sud  Andrew  Johnson,  on  Satordaj,  the  7th  daj  of  March  instant,  at  seven  o'ok)ek  in  th^ 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

GEORGE  T.  BROWN, 
Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Washinoton,  March  7,  1868. 

The  chief  clerk  administered  to  the  Sergeant-at-arma  the  following  oath : 

I,  G^rge  T.  Brown,  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  swear  that 
die  return  made  and  snbseiil>ed  by  me  upon  the  ^nrocess  issued  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  A. 
D.  1868,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  against  Andrew  Johnson,  PresideDt  of  tbe 
United  States,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  penormed  said  service  therein  prescribed :  So 
help  me  God. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  call  the  accused. 

The  Sbbgeant-at-arms.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States; 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  :  appear  and  answer  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  against  70U  hy  the  House  of  Eepresentativea  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  understand  that  the  President  has  retained  counsel,  and  that 
they  are  now  in  the  President's  room  attached  to  this  wing  ^of  the  Capitol. 
Thej  are  not  advised,  I  believe,  of  the  court  being  orgauisied.  I  move  that  the 
8ergeant-at-arms  inform  them  of  that  fact. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  If  there  be  no  oli^ectioii,  the  Sergeanl-at-arms  will  so 
kiform  the  counsel  of  the  President. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  presently  returned  with  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Hon.  Benjamin  It.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  &. 
Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  who  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  the  counsel  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Conk  LING.  To  correct  a  clerical  error  in  the  rules,  or  a  mistake  of  the 
types  which  has  introduced  a  repugnance  into  the  rules,  I  offer  the  following 
resolution,  by  direction  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  rules  : 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-third  rule,  respecting  proceedings  on  trial  of  impeadimentg,  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  *' debate"  the  words  ^*  subject,  however,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  rule  seven." 

If  thus  amended  the  rule  will  read  : 

All  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered 
on  the  record  and  without  debate,  snbf^ct,  however,  to  the  operation  of  rule  seven,  except 
when  the  doors  shall  be  closed,  &c 

The  whole  object  is  to  oonmit  to  the  preskliog  officer  the  option  to  submit  a  ques- 
tion  without  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  unless  they  be  demanded.  That  was 
the  intention  originally,  but  the  qualifying  words  were  dropped  out  in  the  print. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  amending  the  rules  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  senator  fi*om  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Sergeant- at-arms  announced  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
^v«s,  who  entered  the  Senate  chamber  preceded  by  the  ehaiiman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  (Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,)  into  which  that 
body  had  resolved  itself  to  witneaa  the  trial,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Speaker  and  Clerk. 

The  Chibp  Justicb,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  President.)  Gentlemen,  the 
Senate  is  aow  setting  for  the  trial  of  articles  of  impeachment.  The  President 
#f  the  United  States  appears  by  counsel.    The  court  will  now  hear  yon. 

Vr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  ny  brothers  Curtis  and  Nelson  and  my- 
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uMmn  here  tins  moiniag  —  ooumwI  for  A»  riwMoiil.    I  ha^e  his  iitidioritj 
towler  hit  apfeanunce,  whkh,  witk  yov  leave,  I  will  proceed  to  read  : 

Ik  the  matttr  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson^  President  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  Geibp  Justicb.  I,  Andrew  Johason,  Presideot  of  the  United  States, 
haTing  been  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  this  honorable  court,  sit- 
tb£  a8  a  court  of  impeachment,  to  answer  certain  articles  of  impeachment  found 
IDG  presented  against  me  by  the  honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  enter  my  appearance  by  my  counsel,  Henry  Stanbery, 
Beojamin  E.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  A.  B. 
Nelson,  who  have  my  warrant  and  authority  therefor,  and  who  are  instructed 
bj  me  to  ask  of  this  honorable  court  a  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  of 
mj  answer  to  said  articles. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  consultation 
with  my  counsel,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  forty  days  will  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  my  answer,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  allowed. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  paper  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  also  a  professional  statement  in 
rapport  of  the  application.  Whether  it  is  in  order  to  offer  it  now,  or  to  wait 
edrI  the  appearance  is  entered,  your  honor  will  decide. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  appearance  will  be  considered  as  entered.  You 
nay  proceed. 

Mr.  STArrsBRY.  I  wiH  read  the  statement. 
h  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

States. 

Henry  Stanbe^,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts, 
tod  Thomas  A.  K.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  move  the  court  for 
the  allowance  of  forty  days  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  in  support  of  the  motion  make  the  following  professional 
statement : 

The  articles  are  eleven  in  number,  involving  many  questions  of  law  and  fact. 
We  have,  daring  the  limited  time  and  opportnnity  afforded  us,  considered  as 
far  as  possible  the  field  of  investigation  which  must  be  explored  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  answer,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  with 
tlie  utmost  diligence  the  time  we  have  asked  is  reasonable  and  necessary. 

The  precedents  as  to  time  for  answer  upon  impeachments  before  the  Senate,  to 
which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  refer,  are  those  of  Judge  Chase  and  Judge  Peek. 

In  the  case  of  Juage  Chase  time  was  allowed  from  the  3d  of  January  until 
the  4th  of  February  next  succeeding  to  pat  in  his  answer,  a  period  of  thirty -two 
days;  but  in  this  case  there  were  only  eight  articles,  and  Judge  Chase  had  been 
^  a  year  cognizant  of  most  of  the  articles,  and  had  been  himself  engaged  in 
preparing  to  meet  them. 

in  the  caae  of  Judge  Peck  there  was  but  a  single  article.  Judge  Peck  asked 
for  time  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  May  to  put  in  his  answer,  and  it  was 
Snnted.  It  appears  that  Jud^e  Peck  had  been  long  cognizant  of  the  ground 
laid  for  his  impeachment,  and  had  been  present  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  upon  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  had  been  permitted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  present  to  that  body  an  elaborate  answer  to  the 
ckwges. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  is  fairly  entitled  to  more  time  than  was 
allowed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  cases.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  respondents 
ia  these  cases  were  lawyers  fully  capable  of  preparing  their  own  answers,  and 
that  no  pressing  oflicial  duties  interfered  with  their  attention  to  that  business  ; 
whereas  the  President,  not  being  a  lawyer,  must  rely  on  Jf^2e^'*©t)o'^^ 
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ohai^;60  iavolye  bk  aots,  didftniliaiiflfr  «njl  intiatiiniB,m  to  ftU  whidi  kitooaotol 
must  be  fully  advised  vfon  eouvhatioB  witb  -faim,  step  bj  step,  in  ibe  pvefva- 
lion  of  bis  defence.  It  is  seldom  tbat  a  case  requires  sucb  constant  commnni- 
cation  between  client  and  counsel  as  tbis,  and  yet  sucb  communication  can  only 
be  bad  at  sucb  intervals  as  are  allowed  to  tbe  President  from  tbe  usual  bours 
tbat  must  be  devoted  to  bis  bigb  official  duties. 

We  further  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbis  bonorable  court, 
tbat  as  counsel,  careful  as  well  of  tbeir  own  reputation  as  of  tbe  interests  of 
tbeir  client  in  a  case  of  sucb  magnitude  as  tbis,  so  out  of  tbe  ordinary  range  of 
professional  experience,  wbere  so  mucb  responsibility  is  felt,  tbey  submit  to  tbe 
candid  consideration  of  tbe  court  tbat  tbey  have  a  right  to  ask  for  themselves 
sucb  opportunity  to  discbarge  tbeir  duty  as  seems  to  tbem  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

HENRY  8TANBERY. 

B.  R.  CURTIS, 

JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK,   )  p^,  xr  « 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS.  f  ^^  ^'  °- 

TH0MA8  A.  R.  NELSON, 

Of  Counsel  Jar  the  Respondent . 

March  13,  1868. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  my  associate 
managers  to  suggest  to  tbe  Senate  tbat,  under  tbe  eigbtb  rule  adopted  by  tbe 
Senate  for  tbe  government  of  this  proceeding,  after  the  appearance  of  tbe 
accused  at  its  bar,  until  that  rule  be  set  aside  by  tbe  action  of  tbe  Senate*  a 
motion  for  continuance  to  answer  is  not  allowed,  the  provision  of  tbe  rule  being 
tbat  if  be  appear  he  shall  answer ;  if  be  appear  and  fail  to  answer,  tbe  case 
sball  proceed  as  upon  the  general  issue ;  if  be  do  not  appear,  tbe  case  shall 
proceed  as  upon  the  general  issue.  Tbe  managers  apj)eared  at  tbe  bar  of  the 
Senate  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  rule  meant  precisely  what  it  says, 
and  tbat  in  default  of  an  appearance  the  trial  would  proceed  as  upon  tbe  plea 
of  not  guilty ;  if  upon  npnearance  no  answer  should  be  filed,  in  the  language 
of  the  rule  tbe  trial  should  still  proceed  as  upon  tbe  plea  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chie^  Justice,  if  tbe  construction  whicb  tbe  honorable 
managers  have  placed  upon  this  rule  be  the  correct  one,  tbe  counsel  of  tbe  Pres- 
ident nave  been  entirely  misled  by  its  phraseology.  They  have  construed  tbe 
rule  in  tbe  light  of  other  similar  rules  existing  in  courts  of  justice.  For  instance, 
in  a  court  of  equity  over  which  your  Honor  in  another  place  presides,  parties 
are  by  a  subpoena  required  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  and  answer  tbe  bill,  but 
certainly  it  was  never  uuderstooa  that  they  were  to  answer  the  bill  on  the  day 
of  tbe  appearance.  So  it  is  in  a  variety  of  other  legal  proceedings ;  parties  are 
summoned  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  but  the  day  when  they  are  to  plead  is 
either  fixed  by  some  general  rule  of  tbe  tribunal,  or  there  is  to  be  a  special  order 
in  tbe  particular  case..  Here  we  find  a  rule  by- which  the  President  is  required 
to  appear  on  this  day  and  "answer"  and  '* abide."  Certainly  that  part  of  the 
rule  which  relates  to  abiding  has  reference  to  future  proceedings  and  to  tbe  final 
result  of  tbe  case.  And  so,  as  we  have  construed  tbe  rule,  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  answering  has  reference  to  a  future  proceeding,  which  occurs  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  as  I  have  stated,  either  under  some  general  rule  or 
by  a  special  order  of  the  court.  We  submit,  therefore,  as  counsel  for  ibe  Pres- 
ident, tbat  tbis  interpretation  of  tbe  rule  which  is  placed  upon  it  by  tbe  bonor- 
able managers  is  not  tbe  correct  one. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers that  we  do  not  see  how  it  were  possible  for  tbe  eighth  rule  adopted  by  tbe 
Senate  to  mislead  the  respondent  or  counsel.    That  rule  provides  that — 

Upon  the  presentation  of  the  articles  of  impeaehtpent  and  the  organisation  of  the  Senate 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  Bummons  shall  issue  to  tbd  accosed,  reciting  sind  articles. 
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mA  Mttlfhif  kite  to  «ppe«  Mora  tW  SMMto  mmdnyad  9it  apl^so  to  be  fin4  lif  tke 
SohUo  aod  named  ia  each  writ,  and  file  his  astwer  to  said  artioloa  of  impaachoieiil,  and  to 
stand  to  and  i^ide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  mle  farther  proyides  that — 

If  the  acenaed,  after  seryioe,  shall  fail  to  appear,  eHher  !n  person  or  bj  attorney,  oft  the 
daj  BO  fixed  therefor,  as  aforesaid,  or  i^pearing,  shall  £ul  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of 
ianpeachment,  the  trial  shall  proceed  neverthelees  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  goilty. 

The  learned  couneel,  in  the  profaaaiooal  statement  sabmitted  to  the  Senatet 
r^er  to  the  ciiseB  of  Judge  Ghaee  and  Judge  Peek.  I  presame  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  reeords  of  those  eases  the  attention  of  counsel  was  directed  to 
the  mlee  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  ^e  government  of  its  action  on  the  trial  of 
those  cases.  B7  reference  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the  trial  of 
the  eases  of  Judge  Chase  and  Judge  Peek,  we  find  that  a  rerj  uiaterial  change 
has  been  made  by  the  Senate  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  rules.  The  third 
rule  hi  the  case  of  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase  prescribed  the  form  of  summons, 
aad  required  that  on  the  day  to  be  fixed  the  respondent  should  appear,  and 
**  thea  and  there  answer."  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  Peck  case.  But 
the  present  rule  adds  to  the  rule  of  those  oases  the  words  to  which  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  ^e  Senate,  that  he  shall  appear  *'  and  file  his  answer  to  said 
articles  of  impeachment,"  and  that  if,  on  appearing,  he  "  shall  fail  to  file  his 
answer  to  such  articles  of  impeachment,  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as 
upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty." 

I  sabmit,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  tliat  the  change  which  has  been  made  in 
the  rules  for  the  ^vemment  of  this  case  must  have  been  made  for  some  good 
reason.  What  that  reason  may  have  been  may  be  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  ease  hereafter ;  but  the  change  meets  us  upon  the  presentation  of  this  motion ; 
and  we  therefore  ask,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  we  are 
here  representing,  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the  government  of 
thn  ease  may  be  enforced.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  the  rule  shall 
stand  as  a  rule  to  govern  the  case,  or  whether  it  shall  be  changed ;  but,  standing 
as  a  rule  at  this  time  we  ask  for  its  enforcement. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Ifr.  Chief  Justice,  the  objection  taken  by  the  honorable 
managers  is  so  singular  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  I  have  not  met 
with  an  example  iOkc  it.  A  case  like  this,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  arraigned  upon  an  impeachment  presented  by  the 
House  (^  Representatives,  a  case  of  the  greatest  magnitude  we  have  ever  had, 
is*  as  to  time,  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  case  before  a  police  court,  to  be  put 
tfirougfa  with  railroad  speed  on  the  first  day  the  criminal  appears  !  Where  do 
my  learned  friends  find  a  precedent  for  calling  on  the  trial  upon  this  day?  It 
is  in  the  language  of  their  summons.  They  say,  *'  We  have  notified  you  to 
^peu*  here  and  answer  on  a  given  day."  We  are  here ;  we  enter  our  appear- 
ance ;  but  they  ask,  "  Where  is  your  answer  ?"  As  my  learned  brother  [Mr. 
Curtis]  has  said,  70U  have  used  precisely  the  language  that  is  used  in  a  subpoena 
in  eliancery ;  but  who  ever  heard  that  when  the  defendant  in  a  chancenr  bUl 
enters  his  appearance  he  must  eome  with  his  answer,  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
case,  and  enter  upon  the  trial  ?  We  were  summoned  to  appear  and  answer ; 
we  have  entered  our  appevance  and  stated  that  we  propose  to  answer;  we  do 
not  wish  this  ease  to  go  by  default ;  we  want  a  reasonable  time;  nothing  more. 

Ooneider,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  President  has  been 
served  with  thie  summons ;  that,  as  yet,  all  his  counsel  are  not  present.  Your 
honor  will  observe,  that  of  the  five  counsel  who  have  signed  this  professional 
statement,  two  are  not  present  and  eannot  be  present  to-diiy,  and  are  not  (at 
least,  I  am  sure,  one  is  not)  in  the  eity  to-daj.  Not  one  of  us,  on  looking  at 
these  rules,  ever  suspected  that  it  was  the  intention  to  bring  on  the  trial  this 
daj.  And  yet  I  understand  the  learned  gentlemen  who  read  these  rules  to  so> 
rend  them  accordii^^  to  tibe  letter  that  we  must  go  on  to- day.  Now,  let  us  see 
bow  it  win  do  to  re^  diem  all  according  to  the  letter.    If  the  gentlemen  are  right,. 
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if  we  «re  here  te  siiflwer  t(>-da7,  tmi  to  gd  inio  the  trfal  to-day,  llien  thie  4«  flie 
day  fixed  for  the  trial  by  your  rales.     Let  ns  Bee  wbetber  it  is. 
Role  nine  provides : 

At  twelve  o'clock  luid  thirty  mhiuteB  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the 
summons  against  tbe  person  impeached. 

This  is  the  return  day  ;  it  is  not  4be  trial  day.  The  letter  answers  the  gen- 
tlemen. According  to  the  letter  of  the  eighth  rule  they  say  '*  this  is  the  trial 
day  ;  go  on ;  not  a  naoment's  delay ;  file  yoar  answer  and  prooee^  to  trial ;  or 
without  your  answer  let  a  general  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered,  and  proceed  at 
once  with  the  trial."  The  ninth  rule  says  this  is  the  return  day,  not  the  trial 
day.    Then  the  tenth  rule  says  : 

The  person  impeached  sbaU  then  be  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeadi- 
ment  against  him. 

That  is  the  call  made  on  the  return  day.  The  accused  is  called  to  appear 
and  answer.  He  is  here ;  he  appears ;  he  states  his  willingness  to  answer ;  he 
only  asks  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  the  answer.  Then  rule  eleven  speake 
•*  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial."  That  is  not  this  day.  This  day,  thie  day 
which  the  gentlemen  would  make  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  is,  in  your  own  rules, 
put  down  for  the  return  day,  and  you  must  have  some  other  day  for  the  trial 
day  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  parties;  so  that  the  letter  of  one  rule  answers 
the  letter  of  another  rule. 

But,  pray,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  it  pose^le  that  under  these  circumstances  we 
are  to  be  caught  in  this  trap  of  the  letter  ?  As  Vet  there  has  not  been  tiane  to 
prepare  an  answer  to  a  single  one  of  these  articles.  As  yet  the  President  has 
been  engaged  in  procuring  his  counsel,  and  all  the  time  occupied  with  so  much 
consultation  as  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  shortest  period  which  in 
our  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  due  preparation  of  his  answer. 

Kow,  look  back  through  the  the  whole  line  of  impeachments,  even  to  the 
worst  times,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  haste ;  go  back  to  English  de- 
cedents, and  English  fair  play  always  gave  fair  time.  This  is  the  first  instance 
to  be  found  on  record  anywhere,  in  which,  upon  the  appearance  day ,  the  defend- 
ant was  required  to  put  in  his  answer  aortl  immediately  proceed  to  the  trial. 
Why,  sir,  we  have  not  a  witness  summoned ;  we  hardly  know  what  witeesses 
to  summon  until  the  pleadings  are  prepared.     We  are  entirely  at  sea. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  we  b<motable  court  that  are  to  try  this  ease, 
whether  we  are  to  be  put  through  with  this  railroad  speed  ?  **  Strike,  but  hear.'' 
Give  us  the  opportunity  that  even  in  eommon  civil  cases  is  allowed  to  the  drfeiid- 
ant,  hardly  ever  less  than  thirty  days  for  his  pleading  and  answer ;  more  often 
sixty.  Give  us  time ;  give  us  a  reasonable  time ;  and  thea,  wilJb  a  £air  hearing, 
we  shall  be  prepared  for  that  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you  shall  pro- 
nounce. 

Mr.  Manager  Binquam.  Mr.  President,  it 

The  Chikf  Justjgb.  Befoie  counsel  proceed,  the  Chief  Justice  desirea  to 
state  to  the  Senate  that  he  is  embarrassed  in  the  construction  of  the  rale.  The 
twenty-first  rule  provides  Uiat  *'  the  case  on  each  side  shall  be  apened  by  one 
person."  He  understands  that  as  referring  to  the  case  when  the  evidence  is  in 
and  the  cause  is  ready  for  argument.  The  twentieth  rule  provides  that  *'  all  pre- 
liminary or  iaterlecutory  questions  aod  aU  motions  shall  be  ai^oed  for  not  exceed- 
ing one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  order  extend  the  Ume." 
Whether  that  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  argument  upon  jeaeh  side  or  to 
the  argument  of  each  counsel  who  may  address  the  court  is  1^  question  which 
the  Chief  Justice  is  at  a  loss  to  solve.  In  the  present  case  he  has  allowed  the 
argument  to  proceed  without  atteoEtptioig  to  restrict  it,  and,  unless  the  Senate 
order  otherwise,  he  will  proceed  in  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  purpose  when  I  raised 
the  question,  under  the  rule,  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  to  touch  in  any  way 
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qmi  tbe  merits  of  aiij  appMeati^ii  iktA  aiglii  herMifter  be  nia^,  after  imtie 
jmed,  iw  an  eztemioii  of  ^ne  for  p«e|MaMitk»  foit  the  trial.  The  only  objeet  I 
kftd  ia  view,  Mr.  President,  was  tosee  whether  the  Senate  was  disposed  to  abide 
bj  its  own  niies,  and,  by  raising  the  qiieBtion»  to  remind  senators  of  what  tihey 
do  know,  that  in  this  proceeding  they  are  a  rule  and  a  law  to  themselyes.  Neither 
(be  common  law  nor  the  dril  law  furnishes  any  rale  whatever  for  the  conduct 
<^  this  trial,  save,  it  may  be,  the  role  which  governs  in  matters  of  evidence. 

There  is  nothing  more  cleariy  setded  in  this  country,  and  in  that  country 
whence  we  derive  our  laws  generally,  than  the  proposition  which  I  have  just 
8ttted ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  the  Smate  should  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  trial ;  and,  having  prescribed  rules,  my  associate  managers  and 
Bjself  deemed  it  important  to  inquire  whether  those  rules,  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  proceeding,  were  to  be  disregarded  and  set  aside. 

I  mav  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  am  greatiy  surprised  at  the  hasty  word 
whkh  dropped  from  the  lips  of  my  learned  cuid  accomplished  friend  who  ^  just 
taken  his  seat,  [Mr.  Stanbery,]  when  he  fiiiled  to  discriminate  between  the 
objection  made  here  and  an  objection  that  may  hereafter  be  made  to  a  motion  for 
tbe  continuance  of  the  trial.  When  the  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  the  trial 
day,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  the  trial  day  n^ver  comes  until  issue  joined.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  notiiing  better  known,  1  think,  to  my 
learned  friend  than  this,  that  £e  miUung  up  of  the  issue  before  anyf  tribunal  of 
jifltioe  and  the  trial  are  very  distinot  traasaetions-^perfectly  distinct. 

A  very  remarkable  case  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  State  Trials  lies  befbre  me, 
wberem  Lord  Holt  presided,  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Richard  G-rahme,  Viscount 
Preston,  and  others,  charged  with  high  treason.  In  that  case  the  accused 
aroeared,  as  the  accused  by  the  learned  gentlemen  appears  this  morning,  after  the 
indictment  presented  in  the  court,  and  before  plea  asked  for  continuance.  The 
answer  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was,  we  are  not  to  con- 
Bider  the  qaestion  of  trial  or  the  time  of  trial  until  plea  be  pleaded.  Let  me 
give  bis  very  words : 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.  Mj  lord,  we  debate  the  time  of  jour  trial  too  earl/ ;  for  70a  most  pot 
josraelf  upon  jonr  trial  first  by  pleading. 

And  when  Lord  Preston  presses  him  again  on  the  point,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  responds : 

Uj  lord,  we  cannot  dispnte  with  you  concerning  jonr  trial  till  you  have  pleaded.  I  know 
•ot  what  Yoa  will  say  to  ft ;  for  aught  I  know  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  a  trial.  I  can- 
sot  ton  what  you  will  plead ;  yoar  lordship  must  answer  to  the  indictment  before  we  can 
CBler  into  the  debate  of  this  matter.— 12  State  Trials,  664. 

The  eighth  rule  of  the  Sepate,  last  clause,  provides  that  if  the  party  appear- 
ing shall  pk}ad  gniity  there  n^  be  bo  further  proceedings  in  the  case,  no  trial 
met  it;  nothing  remakMS  to  be^^done  bvt  to  pronounce  judgment  under  the 
Constitution.  It  is  time  enough  for  us  to  talk  about  a  trial  when  we  have  an 
imie.    The  rule  is  a  plain  one,  a  simfrfe  one. 

And  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  fkil  to  perceive  anything  in  rules 
ten  or  ^6V«n,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  have  referred,  that  by  any  kmd  of 
Wisti«etion  can  foe  supposed  to  limit  the  efcet  of  the  words  in  rule  eight,  to  wit : 

If  the  accused,  after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the 
%  so  fiz«d  thereibr  as  aforesakl,  or  appearing  shall  faiil  to  file  his  answer,  [on  the  ^  on 
wfasdi  he  is  summoned  to  appear,]  the  trial  shall  proceed  neyertheless  m  upon  a  plea  of  not 

When  words  are  plain  in  a  written  law  thare  is  an  end  to  all  construction ; 
they  must  be  followed.  The  managers  so  thought  when  they  appeared  at  this 
W.  All  they  ask  is  the  enforcement  of  the  nue,  not  a  postponement  of  forty 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  met  with  a  dilatory  plea — a  motion*  if 
you  pleasei  to  quash  the  articles,  or  a  question  raising  the  inquiry  whether  this 
is  Ae  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  makmg  one  fbrther  remark,  that^ 
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preeoribiog  bj  iluB  nik  ihtA  ihe  mmmm,  wMk  a  eopj  ef  ^  sfMm,  riMdd 
iBAiifi,  to  b^  retorned  on  a  day  oertaiii»  giWog,  as  in  ibis  oaae^  six  days  in  adraAoe, 
it  was  intended  thereby  to  require  as  well  as  to  enable  the  party  oa  the  day  fixed 
for  bis  appearaoAe,  as  the  role  preaeriboi,  to  aome  to  tbifl  bar  prepared  to  make 
answer  to  the  artielea. 

Permit  me  to  say  fortker^-^what  is  doabtless  known  to  e^ery  one  witkin  tiie 
bearing  of  my  voice — that  technieal  rules  do  in  nowise  control  or  limit  or  fetter 
die  action  of  tbis  body ;  and  nnder  tke  pfea  of  ''not  ruilty,"  as  provided  in  the 
rules,  every  conceivable  defence  that  the  party  aoeused  could  make  to  the  articles 
here  preferred  can  be  admitted.  Why,  then,  ^is  delay  of  forty  days  to  draw 
up  an  answer  of  not  guilty  7 

But  what  we  desire  to  know  on  behalf  of  die  House  of  Bepreseatatives,  by 
whose  order  we  appear  here,  is  whether  an  answer  is  to  be  filed  in  aeoozdanoe 
with  the  role ;  and,  u  it  be  not  filed,  whether  the  rule  itself  is  to  be  enforced 
'  by  the  Senate  whic^  made  it,  and  a  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered  for  the  accused. 
l!liat  is  our  inquky.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  disenssiou  upon  the 
question  of  postponing  the  day  for  the  eommeacement  of  the  trial.  My  desire 
is  at  present  to  see  VfaK&ther,  under  this  rule»  and  by  Ibrce  of  diis  rule,  we  can 
obtain  an  issue. 

The  Gmijaf  Ju8TJC£.  Senators,  die  counsel  for  the  President  submit  a  motk>a 
that  forty  days  be  allowed  for  the  pr^aration  of  his  answer.  The  rule  requlreB 
that  this,  as  other  questions,  shall  be  taken  without  debate.  Yom  who  are  kk 
favor  of  that  BU>tion  will  say  ''aye." 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Upon  that  subjeet  I  subfBit  the  li^lowing  erfcr : 

Ordertd,  That  the  raspdndant  ^  Us  aaswer  to  ^be  artlelee  of  impeaehmeat  on  or  before 
the  let  day  of  April  next,  and  that  the  manafeza  of  the  im]ieaQhmeot  file  their  raplioatieii 
thereto  Tvithin  three  days  thereafter,  and  that  the  matter  stand  for  tarial  on  Monday,  April  6, 
1868. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to  consult  in  regard  to  its  deter 
mination. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  respectfully  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  shall  pass  upon  the  motion  to  reject,  under  the  eighth  rule  of  thia 
Senate  until  that  rule  be  set  aside,  the  application  to  defer  the  day  of  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  dP  the  counsel  for  the  President  is  the  motioo 
in  order  before  the  Chair.     The  Chair  regards  the  motion  submitted  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmundsj  as  an  amendment ;  and  the  question  is  upon 
agreeing  to  the  order  submitted  by  him  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the. 
President's  counsel. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  What  becomes  of  the  motion  of  the  senator  £rom  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Sum  NEB.  What  was  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Indiana  1 

Mr.  Morton.  That  the  Sen«^/etire  to  consult  in  regard  to  its  detersiinatioii. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  That  is  the  true  motion. 
'  The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  sesator  fiKon 
Indiana,  that  the  court  now  retire  for  consultation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  three  minutes  before  two  o'clodL  the  sena- 
tors, with  the  Chief  Justice,  repaired  to  the  reception-room  of  the  Senate  &t 
consultation. 

At  eight  minutes  past  four  o'doc'k  the  senators  returned  to  the  Senate  <jiaoa- 
ber,  and  the  Chief  tfustice  resumed  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  instructed  to  state  to  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  that  the  motion  made  by  them  is  overruled,  denied,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  adopted  an  order,  .which  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  die  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeaclonent  on  or  before  Mon- 
day, the.  23d  day  of  March  instant. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  &e  managers  to 
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(talIi»««iiiidani«iMiofthe8eBftto«««lRHiirUdi  I  Mad  to  tke  deA  to 
1m  lead. 
Tke  BeexeUry  tmi  m  foUows : 

Hm  MDftgon  wk  tfae  flirto  fespactfully  to  iSt^pi  liba  Mowiaf  order : 
Ordtndj  Thai  upon  the  iUiiur  of  a  replication  by  the  manafi^rs  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
SeprBeeotaiivee  the  trial  oiAaSsmw  Joumoii,  PieindeiU  of  the  United  States,  i^|>on  the  arti- 
des  of  impeachment  exhibited  bjthe  House  of  Bepresentatires,  shall  proceed  forthwith. 

The  Chihf  Justigb  p«t  the  qBeatkm  upon  the  otdor  aaked  by  the  manageie 
and  deelared  that  it  apoeaited  te  be  needed. 

Mr.  Sdmnbs  oalled  tor  the  yeea  and  dajb,  and  tbej  were  ordared ;  and  being 
tikaa,  leeolted — yeas  25,  najs  96 ;  as  fbllpwt : 

Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  CatteH,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake, 
laiy,  Harlan,  Ho#ard,  Msvgan,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  m  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
UmMj,  Boss,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer*  Tipton,  WiUiaMS,  Wilaon,  aad  Yates— 25. 

Kays— -Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Aelioghnysen,  Grimes,  Benderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Merrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sanlsbory,  Sherman,  Sprac^ae,  Trum* 
WB,  Yaa  Wlnk^  Yioken,  and  Willey--IKI. 

iBasxT— Messrs.  CragiM,  DooUttfe,  and.Wado**^ 

The  Chibf  Juoticb.  The  order  asked  bj  the  managers  is  denied. 
Mr.  Sbbbman.  Mr.  Chief  Jvstiee,  I  snbaik  the  following  motion : 

Ofdtn^^  That  the  trial  of  Ike  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  day  of 
Afrilnsxi. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  bmyo  to  anoid  that  order  by  sirikiiig  oat  "*  the  6th  day  of 
Apil"  and  iiMertiag  *'  the  let  day  ef  April." 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  I  AmtlA  like  to  ia^|vlre  of  the  Prestd^it  and  the  Sen- 
ale  if  the  managers  in  behalf  of  the  Hoase  of  KeppeoentatiYes  bare  a  right  to  be 
heard  apon  that  aiotion  1 

Mr.  SaMNBB.  UnqneetioBabh'. 

The  Chibf  Josticb.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  managers  hare  a 
i%kt  to  be  heard,  and  also  the  eoansel  for  the  accosed. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  Mr..  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  bowerer 
lagraekros  it  may  seem  on  tlra  part  of  the  managers  aeting  for  the  House  of 
Bt^resentativee,  and  thereby  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
pnss  an  early  trial  of  the  acensed,  yet  oar  dnty  to  those  who  sent  ns  here, 
i«|N9esenting  their  wishes,  i^eaking  in  their  preeenee  and  by  their  command, 
tM  state  of  the  conntry,  the  interests  of  the  people,  all  seem  to  require  that  we 
ahiMdd  urge  the  speediest  possible  trial. 

Among  the  reasons  why  the  trial  should  be  put  off  whieh  the  learned  gentle- 
Ben  who  appear  for  the  accused  hare  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
are  preeedents  of  delir|r  in  the  trials  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic ;  and  we 
woe  told  that  ''raibroad  speed"  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  trial.  Sir,  why 
not  ?  Sailroads  have  affected  every  other  bcffiiness  in  the  civilised  world ;  tele- 
naphs  have  brought  places  together  that  were  thousands  of  miles  apart.  It  takes 
less  time  to  send  to  CaUfomia  and  get  a  witness — ^it  takes  infinitely  less  time,  if  I 
Bay  use  so  strong  an  expression,  to  send  a  message  for  him — Irom  California 
WW  than  it  took  to  send  for  a  witness  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  at  the  trial  of 
Jadge  Chase.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  railroads 
lad  tiiat  there  are  tel^^raphs,  as  bearing  upon  this  trial.  They  give  the  accused 
the  privilege  of  calling  his  oounsel  together  instantly,  of  getting  answers  from 
say  witness  that  he  may  have  instantly,  of  bringing  him  here  in  hours  where  it 
oaee,  and  not  long  ago,  took  months ;  and,  ther^ore,  I  respeotiully  submit  that 
itis  not  to  be  overlooked  that  raibroads  and  telegraphs  have  changed  the  order 
ef  time.  In  every  other  businees  of  Ufe  we  recognise  that  change,  and  why 
ihsidd  we  not  in  this  t 

Bat,  passing  from  that,  which  is  but  an  incidmit  and  a  detail  of  the  trial,  will 
7M  aOow  me  farther  to  suggest  that  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  ordinal^ 
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d^1«^s  in  eowrt,  tlM  ordtsoiy  Infteffiwtt  bt  ofduMi]r  mms  ibr  omii  to 
when  called  before  tribnnalB  of  joaUce,  have  no  application  to  this  case.  Th« 
rales  by  which  cases  are  heard  and  determined  Mtre  the  Supreme  Oowt  of  the 
United  States  are  not  rales  l^pplie•Ue  to  the  case  at  bar ;  attd  for  this  MMon, 
if  for  no  other,  when  ordinary  trials  are  had,  whtfi  ordinary  qaestiMis  are 
examined  at  the  bar  of  any  eo«rt,  tlMce  is  no  danger  to  ^e  common  weid  in 
delay ;  the  republic  may  take  no  detriment  if  the  trial  is  postponed ;  to  give  the 
accused  time  injures  nobody ;  to  gnuit  him  isdvlgmiee  h«rt8  no  one,  and  may 
help  one,  and  perhaps  an  innocent  num.  Bat  h«re  ik^  Hoose  of  Repieseal*"* 
tives  have  preseated  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  in  the  moat  soleom  form,  the 
Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  nation.  Th^  My  (and  diey  desire  year  jndg- 
ment  upon  their  accusation)  that  he  has  usurped  power  wluch  does  not  belong 
to  him ;  that  he  is,  at  this  very  tioK,  bieakiog  the  law»  soleaialy  enaeted  by 
you,  the  Senate,  and  those  who  present  him  here,  the  Gongrees  of  the  Unitea 
States,  and  that  he  still  proposes  so  to  do. 

Sir,  who  is  the  criminal — ^I  beg  pardon  for  the  word — ^the  respondent  at  th# 
bar  i  He  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation ;  and  when  I  have  said  that,  I 
have  taken  out  horn  all  ordinary  rales  this  trial,  because  I  submit  with  d^br- 
ence  that  here  and  now,  fer  the  irst  time  m  the  history  of  the  world,  has  any 
nation  brought  its  nUer  to  the  bar  of  its  lugheat  tribanal  in  a  eonetitadonal 
method,  under  the  rules  and  forms  preaeiibed  by  its  oonatitation ;  and  thenfere 
all  the  rules,  all  the  analogies,  all  the  likeness  to  a  common  aud  ordinary  trial  of 
any  cause,  civil  or  crimindL  cease  at  once,  are  ntent,  and  ovg ht  not  to  weigh  in 
judgment.  Other  nations  have  tried  and  condemned  their  Idngs  and  rulers,  but 
the  process  has  always  been  in  violeBoe  and  snbTecBion  of  their  constitutions  and 
framework  of  goverament,  not  in  submiesion  to  and  in  aocordanee  witli  it. 

When  I  name  the  respondent  as  the  Chief  Executive,  I  thereby  say  he  is  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  your  armies ;  he  speciaUy  elaias  that  command,  not  by 
force  and  under  the  limitadona  of  yonr  laws,  bnt  as  a  prerogative  of  his  office,  and 
subject  to  his  arbitrary  wilL  He  oootrols,  throutfh  his  snbovdinates,  your  treas* 
ury.  He  commands  your  navy.  Thus  he  hae  ell  the  (dements  of  power.  He 
controls  your  foreign  relations.  In  any  homr  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  of  revenge 
for  landed  wrong  in  his  own  mind,  he  may  complicate  your  peace  with  any 
nation  of  the  earth,  even  while  he  is  b^ng  amugned  as  a  respondent  at  your  bar. 
And  mark  me,  sir,  may  I  Foepectfnlly  snbmit  that  the  very  question  here  at 
issue  this  day  and  this  homr  is,  whether  he  shall  control  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  laws,  and  outside  of  your  laws,  the  army  of  the  Unitea  States.  The  one 
greatest  of  all  questions  b^  at  issue  is  whet^  he  shall  be  able,  against  law — 
setting  aside  your  laws,  setting  Aside  the  deoreea  of  the  Senate,  setting  aaide 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  overriding  the  legislative  power  of  the  country, 
ckimiog  it  as  an  attribute  of  exeeutavB  power  oiuy-— to  control  the  great  military 
arm  of  Uiis  goverament,  and  control  it  if  he  ohoeees*  at  his  own  good  pleasure, 
to  your  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  the  eonntry. 

Indeed,  sir,  do  we  not  know,  may  we  not  upon  this  motion  assume,  the  fact 
upon  common  fame  and  the  corrent  history  of  events  that  the  whole  business  of 
the  War  Department  of  this  country  pauses  until  this  trial  goes  through  ?  fie 
will  not  recognise,  as  we  all  know,  the  Seevctary  of  War ;  him  whom  tnis  body 
has  declared  the  legal  Secretary  of  War,  and  whom  Congress,  under  Us 
newer  legitimately  exercised,  has  determLoed  shall  be  recognised  as  tke 
fegal  Secretary  of  War.  Do  we  not  also  kaowt  that  while  he  claims  to  have 
Sjipointed  a  Secretary  o^  ftw^mm,  he  dace  notrecegniae  him,  and  thus  Aeentiie 
business  of  the  War  Depactmwit  is  stopped  7  The  Senate  of  the  United  Statee 
have  confirmed  the  appointment  of  many  a  gallant  off  cer  of  the  army  who,  by 
law  and  by  right,  ought  to  have  hjb  dtities  and  pay  commence  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  his  commission  reaches  him ;  yet  those  commissions  have  been  de- 
layed wedcs,  and  the  proposition  on  the  respondent's  jf«g| jf  <^^|hey  shall  be 
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Mtjed  at  least  (oriy  dajt  longer^-as  long  as  ii  took  Ood  to  deetroj  the  wmH 
by  8  flood-^and  ibr  what  t  la  order  lUmt  fire  rery  respectable*  bi^ly  iatetti* 
geat,  rerj  learned  and  able  lairjers  may  wriie  an  aaawer  to  certain  artiolet  of 
impeaehment.  Haring  failed  in  that,  now  the  proposition  is  to  delar  more  and 
Bwve,  while  there  is  at  least  one  departmeat  of  the  goYvrnment  thrown  mto 
eonftuion  and  di8(nganization  as  we  are  thus  delaying. 

But,  sir,  this  is  the  least  of  the  roisehieft  of  delay.  The  g^at  pnlse  of  the 
nation  heats  pertorbedly  while  ete^  this  alriotly  eoiialitatioaai,  but  highly  and 
tndy  anomalons  proceeding  goes  on.  It  pauses  fitftilly  when  we  pante,  and 
fves  forward  when  we  go  forward ;  and  the  very  question  of  national  prosperity 
ti  this  country  arising  oat  of  the  desire  of  ven  to  have  business  interests  set- 
tied,  to  have  prosperity  return,  to  have  the  spring  open  as  auspiciously  wider 
oar  laws  as  it  will  under  the  laws  of  nature,  depend  upon  our  actions  here  and 
BOW.  I  say  the  very  pulse  of  the  country  heats  here,  aad  beatiag  fitfully, 
requires  us  to  still  it  by  bringing  this  respondent  to  justice,  and  may  God  send 
hm  a  good  d^iverance,  if  he  so  deserve,  at  the  earliest  possible  hour ;  ay,  the 
very  easiest  hour  consistevtly  with  the  pfeeervation  of  his  rights.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  fixing  a  time  now  in  advance  when  he  shall  be  tried,  (if  yon  will 
allow  me  respectfully  to  say  as  much,)  giving  him  time,  which  he  may  be  su^ 
posed  to  waut  for  preparation  of  his  trial,  te  the  trial  at  an  early  day,  and  then, 
if  his  counsel  choose  to  draw  analogue  fif^m  the  trials  under  criminal  law  or  the 
erril  law,  let  him  when  he  comes  here,  imder  his  oath  and  under  the  certificate 
ef  his  counsel,  say  Uiat  he  cannot  get  ready  to  meet  a  given  article,  and  if  ha 
Bhoirs  due  diligence,  then  give  him  all  the  time  he  ovght  to  have  to  fairly  put 
before  you  the  exact  form  and  feature  of  ev^iythiitg  he  has  done. 

Bat,  I  humbly  submit,  do  net  in  advanoe  presume  that  he  cannot  get  ready 
ntil  he  comes  and  shows  to  the  Senate  some  reason,  upon  hie  oath,  why  he  may 
not  be  ready.  Let  every  part  of  the  case  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  If  the 
respondent  comes  here  and  says  to  the  Senate,  after  he  puts  in  his  answer,  **  I 
an  not  ready  for  trial  because  I  cauaot  got  a  given  witness,"  let  him,  as  his 
cdeaeel  chums  we  ought  ta  do,  foUew  the  ordhiary  role  and  say  to  the  Senate, 
''If  I  could  get  that  witness  he  wotdd  testify  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus ;"  and 
the  iftanagers  would  answer,  '*  We  will  either  prodaoe  him  here  at  the  bar  when 
you  call  Mm,  or  we  will  admit  that  he  would  testify  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus," 
«d  you  shall  have  the  entire  benefit  of  the  testimony ;  for  God  forbid — ^and  I 
Bpeak  with  all  reverence— that  we  should  deprive  him  of  a  single  right  or  a 
Bmgle  indulgence  consistent  with  the  public  safety  and  speedy  justice.  There- 
fere,  whenever  any  such  motion  is  made,  you,  senators,  I  respectfully  submit, 
wiH  be  ready,  able,  and  willing,  desirous  to  meet  it,  and  grant  indulgence  when 
a  ease  is  made  out  for  indulgence. 

Allow  me  one  other  word.  We  ask  no  more  of  the  Senate  as  against  this 
defendant  than  what  we  are  witting  to  deal  to  ourselves.  The  great,  perhaps 
the  determining  act,  upon  which  the  respondent  is  here  brought  to  your  bar,  was 
eoftmitted  by  him  on  the  i^lst  of  F^bruaiT.  He  knew  it  and  all  its  consequences 
then  as  well  and  better  than  we  could,  nie  House  of  Representatives  dealt 
iHth  the  action  of  the  respondent  on  die  i2d.  On  the  4th  of  March  we  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  to  his  notice  what  we  elaimed  were  the  legal  consequences 
flf  that  act.     We  are  now  come  here  ready  for  trial  of  our  accusation  rounded 

Kn  that  act.  We  are  here  instant  for  trial,  pressing  for  trial  de  die  in  diem. 
ke  the  days  as  kmg  as  the  judges  of  Enmmd  made  them,  when  they  sat 
tweuty-two  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four  in  twe  trial  of  great  criminals,  and  we, 
Ik  ttiumgers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  God  giving  us  8trengtli« 
will  still  attend  here  at  your  bar  every  hour  and  every  moment,  your  humUe 
■oritors,  for  the  purpose  of  justice.  We  Inve  had  only  from  the  22d  of  F^b- 
rasry  to  now  to  mi^e  ready  for  the  trial  of  the  accusation.  He  has  had  just 
tt  long.    He  know  at  first  more  about  this  aotioa  d  his  than  we  could.    He 
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knowB  all  about  it  now.  He  kftomi  ^xadij  what  he  has  done,  and  ifhj  and 
how  he  has  done  it.  We  can  oidy  partly  goess  at  all  he  has  done  from  the 
Mrt  we  see ;  yet  we  are  willing  to  g*  to  trud  on  beha^  of  the  people  of  the 
tlntted  States,  say  with  only  tiiese  ftmrteen  days'  preparation.  Ton  have 
granted  him  seven  more,  say  twenty-one  in  all,  and  we  ask,  affcer  yon  haye 
given  him  one-third  jnore  time  ^n  we  have  had  to  proeecate,  at  kaet  ^t  he 
shall  be  held  to  meet  ns  widi  the  defoiee. 

Sit,  I  trust  yo«  will  parflon  me  a  smgle  fturAer  snggestion.  I  hope  hereafter 
no  man  anywhere  will  say  Aat  the  cnarges  npon  which  we  have  arraigped 
Andrew  Johnson  at  this  bar  are  either  frivolous,  unsubstantial,  or  of  none  elect» 
beeanae  five  gentlemmi  of  the  highest  respectability,  skill,  and  legal  acumen,  as 
oovneel — I  know  one  of  them  wouM  not  for  his  life  say  what  he  did  not  believe — 
have  told  ns  that  the  artieleB  of  impeadiment  were  so  grave  and  so  substttitial 
that  it  would  take  them  forty  days  even  to  write  an  answer  to  them.  The 
charges  are  so  grave,  so  momentous,  so  potent,  that,  with  all  their  legal  ability, 
forty  days  will  be  required  to  write  an  answer ;  and  then,  after  they  have  had 
forty  days  in  addition  to  ten  already,  giving  them  fifty  days,  they  say  they 
would  need  still  further  time  for  pxeparmtion  to  meet  us  on  the  trial  of  these 
duurges. 

I  may  only  hmnbly  hope  tfiat  I  have  made  myself  understood  in  this  unpre* 
pared  and  hurried  statement  of  some  reaoons  which  press  on  my  associates  and 
ttjrself  to  urge  forward  this  trial.  You  will  see  their  force  and  the  arguments 
whidi  should  accompany  them  much  better  than  I  can  state  them.  If  I  have 
brought  your  minds — ^perhape  a  little  swerved  by  pity  and  clemency  for  so  great 
an  accused — agiun  to  their  true  poite  of  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  this  country  that  justice  shfdl  speedily  be  done  upon  the  accused, 
I  have  sucoeeded  in  all  I  could  hope.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  all  our  accusations, 
and  the  respondent  is  the  great  wbA  good  man  he  ought  to  be,  and  he  shall  go 
free,  be  it  so ;  the  country  will  have  quiet  then.  If  you  come  to  the  other  deter- 
Bunation  which  we  present,  and  demand  yon  shall  do  if  it  be  proved,  then  be 
that  so,  and  the  country  will  have  qniet.  But  upon  this  so  great  trial,  I  pray 
let  us  not  belittle  ourselves  with  llie  analogies  of  the  common-law  courts,  or  the 
equity  courts,  or  the  criminal  courts,  because  nothing  is  bo  dangerous  to  mislead 
us.  Let  us  deal  with  this  matter  as  one  wherein  the  life  of  the  nation  hangs 
trembling  in  the  scale ;  where  the  rights  of  the  nation  are  put  in  the  balance, 
and  a  trial  is  to  be  had  upon  the  greatest  question  that  ever  yet  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  body,  however  learned  or  however  wise,  sitting  in  judgment. 

Mr.  Nblsoim.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice^  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate :  I  have  entered 
this  chamber  as  one  of  ^te  counsel  of  the  President,  profoundly  impressed,  with 
the  idea  that  this  4s  the  most  exalted  judicial  tribunal  now  upon  earth.  I  have 
endeavored,  In  coming  here,  to  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  tha;t  we  are  to  engage 
in  political  discussion,  and  to  feel  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we  appear 
before  a  tribunal,  the  members  of  which  are  sworn  as  judges,  to  try  the  great 
questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  not  as  mere  party 
questions,  but  as  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  nation,  disposed  to  dispense  justic  e 
equally  between  two  of  the  greatest  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  mvself,  in  the 
kind.  I  have  come  here  under  die  impression  that  there  is  much  roroe  in  the 
observation  which  the  honorable  manager  made  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  tiiis  tri\>unal,  that  it  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  iron  and  r^^d  rules 
of  law,  but  that,  seeking  to  attain  justice,  it  is  disnosed  to  allow  the  largest  lib- 
erty in  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  both  to  tne  honorable  managers  on  the 
Sof  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  ftnd  to  ih»  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  thcit  Als  trftmnal  will  discard  in  a  great  degree  those 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  known  to  tbe  common  law ;  that  it  does  not 
stand  upon  demurrers ;  that  it  will  not  stand  pturticularly  upon  the  forms  of  evi- 
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ieiiee,  or  tkoae  technical  rules  whkk  ftertil  hi  oilier  ooarte,  I  have  sapyoaoA 
that  there  whs  nothing  improper  in  oor  makteg  an  appeal  to  this  tribunal  for 
time  to  answer  the  charges  which  have  been  preferred  against  the  Preatdeat 
of  the  United  States;  and  that,  instead  of  that  being  deniod,  much  more  liber-* 
alitj  would  be  extended  by  the  Senate  of  'the  nation,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  than  we  could  even  expect  apon  a  trial  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
common  law. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  enter  at  this  stage  into  a  diseus- 
mm  of  the  charges  which  are  preferred  hc»re,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  invited 
hj  one  or  two  of  the  observations  which  were  made  hj  the  honorable  manager, 
[Mr.  BuTLKR.]  I  do  not  propose  at  this  stage  of  your  jprooeedings  to  enter  into 
laj  discussion  of  them.*  lou  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  right  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  proceed  with  railroad  speed ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  groat 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  country,  we  can  prooeed  moeh 
more  rapidly  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  this  kind  than  such  a  case  could 
be  proceeded  with  a  few  years  ago.  Never thelesit,  the  charges  which  are  made 
bere  are  charges  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  questions  which  will  have  to 
be  considered  by  this  honorable  body  are  questions  of  the  deepest  and  pro- 
fbun^est  interest.  They  are  questions  in  which  not  only  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  concemcid,  but  the  people  themselves  have  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  interest  in  the  result  of  diis  investigation.  Questions  are  raised  here  in 
regard  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Executive  of  the  nation  and  the 
h<Kkorab1e  House  of  Representatives  as  to  their  constitutional  powers,  an'd  as  to 
the  lights  which  they  respectively  claim.  These  are  questions  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  and  ques lions  which,  in  the  view  we  entertain  of  them,  should  receive 
the  most  deliberate  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pwrduned  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  senators  in 
making  an  allusion  to  a  statute  which  bas  long  been  in  force  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come.  I  only  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  midciufir  a  brief  argument  by 
analogy  to  you  and  the  honorable  body  whom  I  am  addressing.  We  have  a 
statute  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  has  long  been  in  force,.which  provides 
that  when  a  bill  of  indictment  is  found  against  an  individual,  and  be  thinks, 
owing  to  excitement  or  any  other  cause,  he  may  not  have  a  fair  trial  at  the  first 
tenn  of  the  court,  his  case  shall  be  continued  until  the  next  term.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  at  law — and  no  man,  I  presume,  in  the  United  States  is  more 
fiuniliar  with  it  than  the  Chief  Justice  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
on  this  occasion — is  not  a  mode  of  railroad  speed.  If  there  is  anything  under 
the  heavens  that  gives  to  judicial  proceedings  a  claim  to  the  consideration  and 
the  i^probation  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fact  that  judges  and  courts  hasten  slowly 
in  the  mvestigation  of  cases  that  are  presented  to  them.  Nothing  is  done  or 
presumed  to  be  done  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Every  moment  is  allowed  for 
cafan  and  mature  deliberation.  The  courts  are  in  the  habit  of  investigatins 
cases  slowly,  carefully,  cautiously ;  and  when  they  form  their  judg.ment8  ana 
pronounce  their  opinions,  and  those  opinions  are  published  to  the  world,  they 
meet  the  sanction  of  judicial  minds  and  legal  minds  everywhere,  and  they  meet 
the  approbation  fnd  the  confidence  of  Uie  people  before  whom  they  are  prMuul- 
gated.  If  this  is  and  ever  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  characteri»tics,  if  I  may 
to  express  myself,  of  the  forms  of  judicial  pn)ceedings  in  our  courts,  how  nuich 
mofe  in  an  exalted  and  honorable  body  like  this ;  how  much  ^ore  in  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  in  the  United  States, 
seaators  revered  and  honored  by  their  conn  try  men,  senators  who  from  their  poei« 
tkm  are  presumed  to  be  free  from  reproach,  who  from  their  position  are  pre- 
sumed to  he  calm  in  their  deliberations  and  in  their  investigations — how  orach 
more  in  such  a  body  as  diis  ought  we  to  prooeed  eautiously,  and  ought  every 
opDOTtunity  to  be  given  for  a  fair  investigation. 

Jb.  Chief  Justice,  I  need  not  tell  you,  nor  need  I  tell  many  of  the  honorable 
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■esators  wkom  I  addraw  oa  AIb  oeeMiaa»  xttany  of  whom  ure  Uwyers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  dotbed  in  times  past  witU  the  judicial  ermine,  that  in  the  co«rt0 
of  law  the  vilest  orimioal  who  oyer  was  arraigaed  in  the  United  States  baa  been 
giren  time  for  preparation,  time  for  hearini;.  The  Oonstitution  of  the  oountrj 
secures  to  the  vilest  maa  in  the  lalid  the  r^t  not  only  to  be  heard  bimself,  but 
to  be  heard  by  counsel ;  and  no  matter  how  great  his  crime,  no  matter  how  deep 
may  be  the  malignity  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  he  is  triea 
aoeording  to  the  forms  of  lnw ;  be  is  allowed  to  have  counsel ;  continuances  are 
granted  to  him ;  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  justice,  time  is  given  to  him,  and  all 
maaaer  of  preparation  is  allowed  to  him. 

If  this  is  BO  in  courts  of  common  law,  thut  are  fettered  and  bound  by  the  iron 
rules  to  whieh  I  have  adverted,  how  much  more  in  a  great  tribunal  like  this, 
that  does  not  follow  the  preeedenis  of  law,  but  that  is  aiming  and  seeking  alon^ 
to  attain  justice,  ought  we  to  be  allowed  ample  time  for  preparation  in  referenoe 
to  charges  of  the  nature  which  we  have  here !  How  much  more,  sir,  should 
such  time  be  given  us  I 

We  are  told  that  the  Preaident  acted  in  regsurd  to  one  of  the  matters  whioh  la 
charged  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21at  of  February, 
and  that  by  the  4th  of  March^-if  I  did  not  mistake  the  statement  of  the  hon- 
orable manager — the  House  of  Representatives  had  presented  this  accuaatioa 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  President, 
who  knew  what  he  was  doing,  shonld  be  prepared  for  his  defence.  Mr.  Chi^ 
Jusdce,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  and  honorable  senators  that  yoa 
can  upon  a  page  of  foolscap  pr^are  a  bill  of  indictment  against  an  individual 
whkh  may  require  weeks  in  the  investigation  )  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remliKL 
this  honorable  body  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  charges,  but  that  it  is  often 
a  laborious  and  difficult  thing  to  make  a  defence  against  those  accusations  ? 

Reasoning  {torn  the  analogy  fomisked  by  such  proceedings  at  law,  I  earnestly 
maintain  before  this  bonorahle  body  that  suitable  time  should  be  given  us  to 
answer  the  charges  which  are  made  here.  A  large  number  of  these  ehai|pes — 
those  of  them  connected  with  the  President's  action  in  reference  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  War— involve  questions  of  the  deepest  importance.  They  involve  an 
inquiry  running  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  government ;  ihey  involve 
an  examination  of  the  precedents  which  have  been  set  by  different  administra- 
tions ;  they  involve,  in  short,  the  moat  extensive  range  of  inquiry.  The  two 
last  charges  that  were  presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  using  the  expression  in  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  them,  open 
Pandora's  box,  and  will  cause  an  investigation  as  to  the  great  diSerencee  o£ 
opinion  which  have  existed  between  the  President  and  the  Bouse  of  Represen- 
tatives, an  inquiry  which,  so  far  aa  I  cim  perceive,  will  be  almost  interminable 
in  its  character. 

Now,  what  do  we  ask  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?  The  honor- 
able manager  corrected-  himself  in  the  expression  that  he  was  a  criminal.  What 
do  we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  office  in 
diis  land  1  Why,  sir,  we  ask  simply  that  he  shall  be  allowed  time  for  his 
defence.  And  upon  whose  judgment  is  he  to  rely  in  regard  to  that  ]  He  muat, 
in  great  part,  rely  upon  the  ju^ment  of  his  counsel,  those  to  whom  he  has 
intrusted  his  defence.  We,  upon  our  professional  responsibility,  have  asserted, 
in  the  presence  of  this  Senate,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  the  whole 
world,  that  we  believe  it  will  require  the  number  of  days  to  prepare  the  Presi- 
dent's answ^  which  we  stated  to  the  Senate  in  the  paper  which  we  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  Such  is  adll  our  opinion.  And  when  these  grave  chargoa  are 
inresented  are  they  to  be  rushed  through  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal, 
ia  hot  haste  and  with  railroad  apeadt  without  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  answer  them ;  that  same  opportunity  which 
you  wradd  give  to  the  meanest  criminal  that  ever  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
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fu^^  In  any  tribunal  in  dus  or  in  the  country  from  which  we  borrowed  onr 

I  esnnot  beKeve,  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  that  honorable  senators  will  hesitate  for 
one  moment  in  granting  ns  all  the  time  that  may  be  necessary  to  prepai*e  oar 
defiance,  and  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  decide  as  judges  care- 
Mj,  ddiberatdy,  conseientiously,  and  with  a  view  of  their  accountability,  not 
only  to  their  constituents,  but  their  accountability  to  posterity  who  are  to  come 
after  ns,  for  the  names  of  American  smiators  are  dear  not  only  to  those  who 
sent  tfae«i  here,  but  they  are  names  which  are  to  live  after  the  scenes  of  to-day 
flhall  have  passed  away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  honorable  senators,  in  justice  to 
therasehres  and  in  justice  to  the  great  land  which  they  represent,  will  endeavor 
to  eoadnet  this  inreettgation  in  a  manner  that  will  stamp  the  impress  of  honor 
and  justice  upon  them  and  upon  their  proceedings,  not  only  now,  but  in  all  time 
to  come,  when  they  shall  be  cited  aner  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  shall  have 
pa80ed  away  from  the  stage  of  human  action. 

Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  this  is  an  exalted  tribimal.  I  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  com- 
pliment. I  say  it  because  I  feel  it.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  exalted  tribunal 
that  can  be  convened  under  the  sun,  a  tribunal  of  senators,  honorable  membei-s, 
who  are  sent  here  to  sit  In  judgment  upon  one  of  the  gravest  and  greatest 
accusations  that  ever  was  made  in  the  land.  And  I  may  isay,  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  the  honorable  manager  on  tiie  other  side,  that  1,  for  one,  as  an 
American  citizen,  feel  proud  that  we  are  assembled  here  to-day,  and  assembled 
Older  the  eircamstances  which  have  brought  us  together.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
instances  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  the  ruler  of  a  people  has  been 
presented  by  a  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  trial  before 
another  branch  of  the  law-making  power  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  While 
that  18  00,  it  is  equally  true  that  on  the  other  hand  the  President,  through  his 
eoQMel,  comes  here  and  submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  sub- 
mits himself  calmly,  peaceably,  and  with  a  conndent  reliance  on  the  justice  of 
the  honorable  Senate  who  are  to  hear  his  cause. 

Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  resolution  which  has  been  offered 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  honorable  Senate.  I  hope  that  time  will  be 
grven  us,  and  that  dris  proceeding,  which  in  all  time  to  come  will  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent  for  others,  will  be  conducted  with  that  gravity,  that  dignity,  that 
deeenwn  which  are  fit  and  becoming  in  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  a  great 
people. 

Mr.  OoNKLiNO.  I  wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  pending 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute : 

Ordered f  That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
peBdiag  impeachment  shall  pioceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  amendment  submitted  by  the  senator  from  New 
Tofk  does  not  appear  to  the  Chair  to  be  in  order  at  present.  The  motion  of 
te  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman]  is  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  following 
«der: 

Ordered,  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  day  of 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wilso^  moves  to  amend  it  by  striking 
out  Ae  word  "  sixth  "  and  inserting  "  first."     That  is  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  propose  to  modify  my  amendment  by  sajing  Monday,  the 
dOlh  of  y areh. 

Mr.  CoNKUSQ,  Does  the  Ohair  decide  that  my  proposition  is  not  in  order  ? 

The  GviBr  Justtck.  The  Ohair  does  not  conceive  it  to  be  in  order  at  present. 

Mr.  CtoNKLWo.  Then  I  beg  to  modify  in  this  way:  I  move  to  amend  the 
Mieadnient  of  the  senator  frt)m  Massachusetts  by  striking  out  the  date  which 
hehHerto,  wlmtever  that  date  may  be,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words, 
"immediately  after  replication  filed,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate.''^ 
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The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chair  conceives  that  the  amendmeat  offered  by  the 
seaator  from  New  York  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  motion  made  bj  the  senator 
from  New  York  before  the  body,  I  withdraw  my  amendment,  so  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Then  I  offer  my  original  proposition  as  a  sobstitate  for  the 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  New  York  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clebk.  The  amendment  is  to  strike  ont  all  after  the  word 
'^  ordered,"  in  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and  to  insert  in  lien  thereof: 

That,  unless  otheiwlse  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  canae  shown,  the  trial  of  the  ponding 
impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  diall  be  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  to  say 
that  the  proposition  jnst  suggested  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Conkling]  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  managers  for  the  House,  and  to 
say  further  to  tne  Senate  that  we  believe  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  precedeala 
in  this  country.  The  Senate  will  doubtless  remember  that  on  the  trial  of  Jus- 
tice Chase,  when  a  day  was  fixed  for  an  answer,  upon  his  own  petition,  verified 
by  his  affidavit,  the  Senate  adopted  an  order  which  was  substantially  the  ord^r 
as  suggested  by  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
beg  leave  to  read  that  order  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  : 

Ordered,  That  the  4th  day  of  Febmarj  next  shall  be  the  day  for  recdving  the  answer  aa4 
proceeding  with  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  against  Samuel  Chase. 

^  If  nothing  further  had  been  said  touching  the  original  proposition  we  would 
have  been  content  and  satisfied  to  leave  this  question  without  further  remark  to 
the  decision  of  the  Senate ;  but  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for 
the  accused  we  beg  leave  to  respond  that  we  are  chargeable  with  no  indecent 
haste  when  we  ask  that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  interpose  between  the  people 
and  the  trial  of  a  man  who  is  charged  with  having  violated  the  greatest  tmstA 
ever  committed  to  a  single  person ;  trusts  that  involve  the  highest  interests  of  the 
whole  people ;  trusts  that  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  country ;  trusts  that 
involve  in  some  sense  the  success  of  this  last  great  experim^it  of  representativQ 
government  upon  the  earth. 

We  may  be  pardoned,  further,  sir,  for  saying  that  it  strikes  us  somewhat  with 
surprise,  without  intending  the  slightest  possible  disrespect  to  any  member  of  this 
body,  that  any  proposition  should  be  entertain<)d  for  the  continuance  of  a  trial 
Kke  this,  when  no  formal  application  has  been  made  by  the  accused  himself.  To 
be  sure,  a  motion  was  interposed  here  to-day  in  the  face  of  the  written  rule* 
order,  and  law  of  this  body,  for  leave  to  file  an  answer  at  the  end  of  forty  days. 
The  Senate  has  disposed  of  that  motion,  and  in  a  manner«  we  venture  to  say, 
satisfactory  to  the  whole  country,  as  it  is  certainly  satisfactory^ to  the  repreeen- 
tatives  of  the  people  at  this  bar.  Now,  sir,  that  being  disposed  of,  the  Senate 
having  determined  the  day  on  which  answer  shall  be  nled,  we  submit,  with  all 
respbct  to  the  Senate,  that  it  is  but  just  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
shall  await  the  incoming  of  the  answer  and  the  replication  thereto  by  the  reprer 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  then  see  and  know  what  colorable  excuse  can  be 
offered,  either  by  the  accused  President  in  his  own  person  or  through  his  repre- 
sentatives, why  this  trial  should  be  delayed  a  singte  hour. 

If  he  be  innocent  of  the  grave  accusations  prepared  against  him,  the  troth  will 
soon  be  ascertained  by  this  enlightened  body ;  and  he  has  the  right,  if  the  fsiet 
so  appear,  to  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  the  country  a  right  to  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  this  important  question.  If,  on  the  other  band,  he  be  guilty  of 
these  grave  and  serious  charges,  what  man  is  there  within  this  body  or  outside 
of  this  body  ready  to  say  tbat  be  should  one  day  or  hoiir  longef  disgraioe  thue 
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hi^h  position  whicb  has  been  held  hitherto  hy  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
iUustrions  of  the  land  ] 

We  think  that  the  execntive  poorer  of  this  nation  can  only  be  reposed  in  the 
bands  of  men  who  are  faithfiil  to  their  great  trust.  The  people  so  think.  They 
have  made  that  issne  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  this  bar  ;  and 
while  we  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  indecent  haste,  we,  too,  demand  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people,  most  respectfully,  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
delay,  and  no  delay  at  all  until  good  cause  is  shown  for  delay  in  the  mode  and 
manner  hitherto  observed  in  proceedings  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Ohio  shall  be  read.     I  did  not  hear  it  distinctly. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  It  will  be  reported.     ' 

The  Chief  Glbrk.  The  order  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Sherman  is  as  follows  : 

Oritrtd^  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  daj  of 
April  next. 

The  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gonkling]  moves  to  amend  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  "  ordered,"  and  inserting : 

That,  unlesfl  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  im- 
peachment shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  b%  filed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information.  !«  there  any  period 
within  which  the  replication  is  to  be  filed?  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  that 
order  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  replication  may  be  filed.  If  the 
managers  propose  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  order  to  file  the  replication  on  the 
day  the  answer  may  come  in,  or  on  any  specific  day  after  the  coming  in  of  tlie 
answer,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  objection ;  but  the  accused  may  well 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  time  when  the  trial  will  begin  under  the  order  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
him  that  we  can  only  file  the  replication  with  the  consent  and  after  consultation 
with  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  therefore  the  answer  to  his  suggestion 
is  that  as  soon  as  answer  be  made  here  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  in 
cases  of  this  sort  we  will  respectfully  demand  a  copy  of  the  answer  that  we 
Biay  lay  it  before  the  House  and  report  to  this  body  as  soon  as  the  House  will 
order  us  its  replication  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done  within  one  or  two  days 
after  the  answer  is  filed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  meant 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  Reluctant  as  I  am  to  mako  it, 
I  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-third  rules. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  No  debate  can  be  had.  The  Chair  understood  the 
senator  from  Maryland  as  simply  asking  for  an  explanation  from  the  managers. 

Mr.  Johnson.    What  is  the  rule,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  honorable  member  from  New  York  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  rose  to  debate  the  question.  I  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
iaqniring  what  the  question  was.     1  suppose  that  is  allowable. 

Hie  Chirp  Justice.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  on  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dbakb.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  40,  nays 
10 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Mesars.  Anthonj,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Duke,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelin^huvsen,  Grimes.  Harlan,  Hendereon, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  Pomer^,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
tSUon,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 40. 

Kats — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Pat- 
Inooof  Tenneesee,  Sanlsbniy,  and  Vickers— 10. 

AasEKT— Messrs.  Ciagin,  DooUttle,  Norton,  and  Wade-4.  ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 
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So  the  amenclinent  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  qaestion  recurs  on  the  order  ae  amended.  The 
clerk  will  rejport  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  it,  as  follows : 

Orderedt  That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  canse  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  there  be  no  motion  for  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  honorable 
managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  on  die  present  impeachment  adjourn  to 
the  2dd  day  of  the  present  month,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  sitemoon.  I  send  an 
order  to  the  Chair  for  that  purpose.  My  motion  is  made  subject  to  any  action 
the  managers  may  see  fit  to  lay  b.efore  us,  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  I 
will  not  press  it  ^  they  have  anything  to  propose. 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  Have  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives anything  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  l7othing  further  at  present. 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  accused  any  thing  to  propose  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  Nothing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  motion  is  to  adjourn  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  this  impeachment  tmdl  the  23d  of  March. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  vacated  the  chair.  ' 


Monday,  March  23,  1868. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
heretofore  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  wiU  open  the  court  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  Seegeant-at-aems.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye  :  all  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appear^  at  the  door,  and  their  presence  was  announced  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Senate. 

The  managers  accordingly  took  the  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  area  of 
the  Senate  to  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  counsel  for  the  President,  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Kentucky ;  Hon. 
B.  R.  Cmtis,  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  l^ennessee ; 
William  M.  Evarts,  esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of 
Ohio,  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  on  the  right  of  the  Chair. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  announced  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
bume,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  entered  the  chamb.er,  and  the  members  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  who  had  not  heretofore 
been  sworn,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  rules  was  administered  to  him  by 
the  Chief  Justice. 
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The  Chirp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minates  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  sitting. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  March  13,  of 
the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeacnment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  articles  of  impeachment. 

On  the  journal  of  those  proceedings  occur  the  following  entries  as  to  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Senate  on  that  occasion,  when  it  had  retired  for  deliberation : 

The  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Jostice,  hariDg  retired  to  their  conference  chamber,  proceeded 
td  omader  the  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Edmunda;  and, 

After  debate, 

On  motion  bj  Mr.  Drake  to  amend  the  motion  submitted  bj  Mr.  Edmonds,  bj  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  "ordered,"  and  in  lien  thereof  inserting^: 

That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  Friday,  the 
9)th  day  of  March,  instant, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative— yeas  28,  nays  20. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  yoted  in  the  affirmatiye  are — 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling^,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Somner,  Thayer,  Tmmbull,  Willey, 
Wniiajns,  Wilson,  and  Tates. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are— 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davie,  Dixon,  Edmnnds,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Frelinghnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McOreeiy,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsboiy,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended, 

After  debate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  l^nunbull,  that  the  Senate  reconsider  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  27,  nays  23. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  navs  being  desired  by  one<fifth  of  the  senators  present. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessen- 
den, Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tram- 
hall,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey.  x 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative- are — 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates. 

So  the  Senate  reconsidered  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion 
•f  Mr.  Edmunds ;  and. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake,  by  striking  out  the 
words  **Friday,  the  20th,*'  and  inserting  the  words  ''Monday,  the  23d,*' 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative ;  and. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  Sir.  Trambull, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

The  qoestion  again  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Drake,  as  amended  by  Sir.  Trumbull  in  the  following  words : 

"  OrtUred,  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before 
Monday,  the  23d  day  of  March  instant," 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Thereapoo, 

The  S^iate  returned  to  its  chamber. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  rise  to  make  the  same  question  to  the  Court 
vUch  I  made  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time,  before 
dw  Coort  has  decided  to  take  up  the  case.  I  therefore  submit  to  the  Court  a 
Motion  in  writing. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  motion. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Conrt  of  Impeachment,  from  tiie  State  of 
Kentucky,  move^  the  Court  to  make  this  order: 

The  CoDfttitutioD  bavine  vested  the  Senate  with  the  sole  power  to  try  the  articles  of 
impeachment  of  the  Prei«ident  of  the  United  States  preferred  by  the  Honse  or  Representa- 
tives, and  having^  also  declared  that  **the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  couipofied  of 
two  senators  from  each  State  chosen  by  the  legislatures  thereof,"  and  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  AUbama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  having,  each  by  its  legislature,  chosen  two  senator^  who  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  excluded  by  the  Senate  from  their  seats  respectively,  without  any  judgment  by  the  Senate 
against  them  personally  and  individually' on  toe  points  of  their  elei^tions,  returns,  and  qual- 
ifications, it  is 

Ordered^  That  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  of  the  President  cannot  be  k^ally 
and  constitutionally  formed  while  the  senators  from  the  States  aforesaid  are  thus  exckidea 
from  the  Senate ;  and  this  case  is  continued  until  the  senators  from  those  States  are  per- 
mitted to  take  their  seats  in  the  Senate,  subject  to  all  constitutional  exceptions  to  their  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  severally. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Mr.  President 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  rule  does  not  admit  of  debate. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  receiving  of  the  paper  as  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion,  which  will  cover 
the  case,  perhaps.  I  move  that  the  paper' be  not  received,  upon  which  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  submit  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  submit  if  the  motion  offered  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  be 
in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  comes  before  the  Senate  in  the  shape  of  an 
order  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Courtr  of  Impeachment. 
The  twenty^third  rule  requires  that  '*all  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made 
and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without 
debate,  subject,  however,  to  the  operation  of  rule  seven."  The  seventh  rule 
requires  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  '*  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a 
division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions ;  but  the  same  shall, 
on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and 
nays."  This  rule  applies 'to  every  order  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Senate 
under  the  twenty-third  rule.    The  Chair  rules  that  the  order  is  in  order. 

Mr.  C0NNB8S.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Is  the  motion  submitted  by  me  in  order  in  connection  with  it  % 

The  Chief  Justice.  No,  sir.  - 

Several  Senators.  Let  us  have  a  square  vote. 

Other  Senators.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  order  proposed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  2,  najs 
49 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Davis  and  McCreery— 2. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,"Conklinp,  Con- 
ness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Frelingfauysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross.  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  WiUey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 49. 

Absbmt— Messrs.  Bayard,  Saulsbury,  and  Wade— 3. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  order  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  yeas  are  2  and  the  nays  49.     The  motion  is  lost. 

Are  the  counsel  for  the  President  ready  to  file  their  answer  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbr  Y.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  honorable 
court,  made  at  the  last  session,  that  the  answer  of  the  President  should  be  filed 
to-day,  we  have  it  ready.     The  counsel,  abandoning  all  other  engagements. 
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some  of  us  quitting  odr  courts,  oar  cases,  and  our  clients,  have  devoted  every 
hoor  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  labor  has  been  incessant  and 
exhaostive.  We  have  devoted,  as  I  say,  not  only  every  hoar  ordinarily  devoted 
to  labor,  but  many  required  for  necessary  rest  and  recreation  have  been  con- 
BOBied  in  this  work,  it  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  of  profound  regret  to  us 
that  the  honorable  court  did  not  allow  us  more  time.  Nevertheless  we  hope  that 
the  answer  will  be  found  in  all  respects  sufficient  within  the  law.  Such  as  it  is, 
we  are  now  ready  to  read  and  file  it. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  counsel  will  read  the  answer  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GuRTS  proceeded  to  read  the  answer  to  the  close  of  that  portion  relative 
to  the  first  article  of  impeachment 

Mr.  Stanbery  read  that  portion  of  the  answer  beginning  with  the  reply  to 
the  second  article  to  the  close  of  the  response  to  the  ninth  article. 

Mr.  EvARTS  read  the  residue  of  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  as  follows : 

Senate  of  the  United  Statet,  titling  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  of 
Andrew  Johnton^  President  of  the  United  States, 

The  answer  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States. 

ANSWEU   TO   ARTICLE   I. 

For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says :  That  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1862, 
by  AbraJiam  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  term 
of  his  presidency,  and  was  commissioned,  according  to  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  hold  the  said  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President ; 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  first  Congress  in  its  first  session,  passed  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1789,  and  in  and  by  that  act  it  was  provided  and  enacted  that  the  said  Secre- 
tary for  the  Depaitment  of  War  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  and  intrusted  to  him  bv  the  President  of  the 
Uuited  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  said  department ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time*  order  and  instruct. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  by  force  of  the  act  afore- 
"said,  and  by  reason  of  his  appointment  aforesaid,  the  said  Stanton  became  the 
principal  officer  in  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Oonstitntion  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  settled  and  uniform  practice  of  each  and  every  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  said  Stanton  then  became  and  so  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  must  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
person  intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  President  in  matters  enjoined  upon 
him  or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  touching  the  department  aforesaid,  and 
for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  subordinate  to  the  President,  the  President 
is,  by  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  responsible. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answerine,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  upon,  and  by  reason  of,  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865, 
and  the  said  Stanton  was  then  holding  xthe  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
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Department  of  War  under  and  by  reason  of  the  appointment  and  commission 
aforesaid  ;  and,  not  having  been  removed  from  the  saia  office  by  this  respondent, 
the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  the  same  under  the  appointment  and  commis- 
sion aforesaid,  at  the  pieasore  of  the  President,  until  the  time  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly mentioned  ;  and  at  no  time  received  any  appointment  or  commissioa 
save  as  above  detailed. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answeqng,  says  that  on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day 
of  August,  A.  J).  1867,  this  respondent,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
having  the  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding 
that  office  for  advice  concerning  the  great  and  difficult  public  duties  enjoined  on 
the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  became  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  .Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  without  hazard  to  the  public  interest ; 
that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and  the  President  no  longer  permit- 
ted the  President  to  resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
War,  as  by  law  required,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
Ih^sident ;  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to  control  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  by 
reason  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  this  respondent  did  necessarily  consider  and  did  determine 
that  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War.  And  this  respondent,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  Uie  United  States,  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determination,  did, 
on  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  address  to  the  said  Stanton  a  note,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  true  copy : 

Sir  :  Pablic  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  saj  that  jour  resi^ation 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply : 

War  Department,  Washington,  August  5,  1867. 
Sir  :  Your  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  '*  public  considerations  of  a 
high  character  constrain  you"  to  say  **  that  my  resignation  aa  Secretary  of  War  will  be 
accepted." 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

EDWIN  M,  STANTON.     • 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  thereon  of  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  regard  to  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  the  President  for  the  condnct  of  the  said  Secretary,  and  having 
regard  to  the  permanent  executive  authority  of  the  office  which  the  respondent 
holds  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to 
hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  it  then  became 
the  official  duty  of  the  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  consider 
and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done  by  him,  asPres* 
ident  of  the  United  States,  tocanse  the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  *  believed  that  it  was  practicaJly 
settled  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  so  considered 
and  uniformly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances  acted  on  by  each  Congress 
and  Pi*esident  of  the  United  States,  in  succession,  from  President  Washington 
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to,  and  including,  President  Lincoln,  and  from  the  first  Congress  to  the  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conferred  on  tibe 
President,  as  part  of  the  executive  power  and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means 
and  institiments  of  performing  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed  on  him  hy 
the  Constitution  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  he  faithfully  executed,  the  power 
/at  any  and  all  times  of  removing  from  office  all  executive  officers  for  cause  to 
vbe  judged  of  by  the  President  alone.  This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  required  the  opinion  of  each  principal  officer  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  this  question  of  constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and 
bad  been  advised  by  eacK  of  theija,  including  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 
power  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress 
could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and  this  respondent,  in  his  capacity  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  because  in,  that  capacity  he  was  both  enabled  and 
bound  to  use  his  best  judgment  upon  this  question,  did,  in  good  faith  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  opinion,  and 
did  make  the  same  known  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
a  message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  (a  true  copy  whereof  is  here- 
unto annexed  and  marked  A,)  that  the  power  last  mentionea  was  conferred  and 
the  duty  of  exercising  it,  in  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of 
^  this  power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the 
President  and  the  Senate  jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever  since 
renuuned  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respondent  at  the  time  when  he  was 
forced  as  aforesaid  to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 
lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  abo  then  aware  that  by  the  first  section  of  "  An  act 
reflating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

Tbat  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  hy  and  with  the 
adrieeaod  consent  of  the  Seoate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
•Qch  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualitiea  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  suc^^essor  shall  have  been  in  lilce  manner  appointed  and  daly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 
wy,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  luterior,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and*  daring^  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was  understood  and  intended  to 
he  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
thai  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be  taken 
from  the  President  and  vested  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  although  this 
lespondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opjinion  above  expressed,  and 
i^enly  belkved,  as  he  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  tne  last-men- 
tioned act  was  and  is  wholly  inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Conatltation  of  the  United  States,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  same  had  been 
enacted  by  the  constitutional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  houses  of  that  Gon- 
grees,  this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine  and  decide  whether 
the  parCiealar  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty 
to  act,  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  section  of  the  act ;  or,  if 
witUn  it*  whether  the  President  had  not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ae&t  of  War,  and  having,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
siaauned  and  considered,  did  form  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stan- 
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ton  and  his  tenure  of  office  were  not  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the  last- 
named  act. 

And  this  respondent,  fiirther  answering,  says,  that  although  a  case  thus  existed 
which,  in  his  judgment  as'  President  of  the  United   States,  called  for  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  although  this  respondent  was  of 
opinion,  as  is'  above  shown,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ' 
the  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  was  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  although  thip  respondent  was  also  of  the 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by 
the  first  section  of  the  last-named  act,  and  although  each  of  the  said  opinions 
had  been  formed  by  this  respondent  upon  an  actual  case,  requiring  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  to  come  to  some  judgment  and 
determination  thereon,  yet  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
desired  and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of  the  construction 
and  effect  of  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader 
question   of  the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United 
btates,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  for  cause  seeming  to  him  sufficient ; 
and  this  respondent  also  desired  and  determined  that  if,  from  causes  over  which 
he  could  exert  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  and 
have,  in  some  way,  determined  either  or  both  of  the  said  last-named  questions, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
required  of  the  President  thereby,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity  and  impor- 
tance, upon  which  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government 
had  disagreed,  which  involved  powers  considered  by  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  its  entire  history  down  to  the  year  1867,  to  have  been  confided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  tne  President,  and  to  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  his  constitutional  duties,  should  be  in 
some  proper  way  submitted  to  that  judicial  department  of  the  government 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power,  and  subjected  by  it  to  the  duty, 
not  only  of  determining  finally  the  construction  of  and  effect  of  all  acts  of 
Congress,  but  of  comparing  them  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  pronouncing  them  inoperative  when  found  in  conflict  with  that  fundamental 
law  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  the  government  of  all  their  servants. 
And  to  these  ei^ds,  first,  that,  through  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  absolute  duty  of  the  President  to  substitute  some  fit  person  in  plaoe 
of  Mr    Stanton  as  one  of  his  advisers,  and  as  a  principal  subordinate  officer 
whose  official  conduct  he  was  responsible  for  and  had  lawful  right  to  control, 
might,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  one  of 
the  questions  aforesaid ;  and,  second,  if  this  duty  could  not  be  so  performed, 
then  that  these  questions,  or  such  of  tiiem  as  might  necessarily  arise,  should  bo 
judicially  determined  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose,  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  day  of  August.  1867, 
seven  days  after  the  reception  of  the  letter  of  the  said  Stanton  of  the  5th  of 
August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  the  said  Stanton  the  order  following, 
namely : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  August  i2,  1867. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitutioti 
and  laws  of  the  United  states,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

Tou  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tnlmm,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

The  Hon.  En  WIN  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Itar. 
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To  which  said  order  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply : 

War  Department, 
fV($8hinffton  Oiiy,  August  J2,  1867. 

Sir  I  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informiD^  me  that,  hy  virtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  you  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  am  suspended 
from  o£Sce  as  Secretary  ofWar,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  Any  and  all  functions  pertain- 
ing to  the  same,  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General  UiyssM  S.  Grant,  who 
has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all 
leoords,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody  and  char^.  Under  a 
seoie  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without  legal  causey  to 
•Qspend  me  from  oflSce  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining 
to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  aoy  person  tbe 
records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  us 
the  General  commanding  the  armies  ot  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  iHterim,  and 
has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit, 
under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

To  the  President. 

And  tbia  respondent,  ftirther  answering,  says,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  hy 
the  second  section  of  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  that 
the  President  may  suspend  an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  ibe 
office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes  therein  designated,  until  the  next  meeting^ 
of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate;  that  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and  he  verily  be- 
lieved and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided 
to  him  by  the  Constitution  as  aforesaid  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  afort^- 
Mid,  did  suspend  the  said  Stanton  from  office,  not  ifntil  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  should  have  acted  upon  the  case,  but  ])y  force  of 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  indefinitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  the  order, 
in  form  aforesaid,  was  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
12th  day  of  December,  A  D,  1867,  as  will  be  more  fully  hereinafter  stated. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  in  and  by  the  aci  of  Feb-  ^ 
mary  13,  1795,  it  was,  among  other  things,  provided  and  enacted  that,  in  case  . 
of  vacancy  in  itie  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  per- 
son to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such 
raeaney  filled,  but  not  exceeding  the  term  of  six  months ;  and  this  respondent, 
bdog  advised  and  believing  that  such  law  was  in  full  force  and  not  repealed,  by 
ta  order  dated  August  12,  1867,  did  authorize  and  empower  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Greneral  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  ad  interim,  in  the  form  in  which  similar  authority  had  theretofore 
been  given,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  until  the  Senate  should 
act  on  the  case,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  subject  only  to  the  limita- 
tioQ  of  six  months  in  the  said  last-mentioned  act  contained ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
last-named  order  was  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  stated;  and  in 
parananoe  of  the  design  and  intention  aforesaid,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  submit  the  said  questions  to  a  judicial  determination,  this  respondent,  at  or 
near  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  order,  did  make  known  such  nis  purpose  to 
obtain  a  judicial  decision  of  the  said  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  be 
neeeaaary. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  in  further  pursuance  of  his 
intention  and  design,  if  possible,  to  perform  what  he  judged  to  be  his  imperative    ' 
doty,  to  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  longer  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  ques- 
tion respecting  the  extent  of  the  power  of  removal  from  executive  office  confided 
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to  the  President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  any  question 
respecting  the  construction  and  effect  of  the  iirst  section  of  the  said  '*  act  regalating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  while  he  should  not,  by  any  act  of  his,  aban- 
don and  relinquish,  either  a  power  which  he  believed  the  Constitution  had  con- 
ferred on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  a  power  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  hist  aforesaid,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  December, 
1867,  transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  message  a  copy  whereof 
is  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  B,  wherein  he  made  known  the  orders  afore- 
said and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  same,  so  far  as  this  respondent  then 
considered  it  material  and  necessary  that  the  same  should,  be  set  forth,  and  reit- 
erated his  views  concerning  the  constitutional  power  of  removal  vested  in  the 
President,  and  also  expressed  his  views  concerning  the  construction  of  the  said 
first  section  of  the  last- mentioned  act,  as  respected  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  well  hoping  that  this  respondent  could  thus  perform  what  he  then  be- 
lieved, and  still  oelieves,  to  be  his  imperative  duty  in  reference  to  the  said  Stan- 
ton, without  derogating  from  the  powers  which  this  respondent  believed  were 
eonfided  to  the  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  raising,  judicially,  any  questions  respecting  the  same. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  this  hope  not  having  been 
realized,  the  President  was  compelled  either  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  resume 
the  said  office  and  remain  therem  contrary  to  the  settled  convictions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, formed  as  aforesaid  respecting  the  powers  confided  to  him  and  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  formed  as  aforesaid,  that  the  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  did 
not  affect  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  contrary  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the 
President  that  he  could  no  longer  advise  with  or  trust  or  be  responsible  for  the 
said  Stanton,  for  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  else 
he  was  compelled  to  take  such  steps  as  might,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President, 
be  lawful  and  necessary  to  raise,  for  a  judicial  decision,  the  questions  affeetmg 
the  lawful  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the  said  office,  or  the  power  or 
the  said  Stanton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the  said  office  if  he  should  persist 
in  actually  refusing  to  quit  the  same ;  and  to  this  end,  and  to  this  end  only, 
this  respondent  did,  on  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  issue  the  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  said  Stanton,  in  the  said  first  article  mentioned  and  set  forth,  and 
the  order  authorizing  the  said  Lorenzo  F.  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  in  the  said  second  article  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  proceeding  to  answer  specifically  each  substantial  allegm- 
tion  in  the  said  first  article,  says :  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  21st 
day  of  February,  1868,  was  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  said  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War.  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  day  last 
mentioned,  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  the  said  office  against  the  will  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Sutes.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  said  Stanton  was  unlawfully  issued.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was 
issued  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices."  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last-^ 
mentioned  act.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  thereof,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.  He 
denies  that  the  said  order  was  issued  with  an  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  any  law  thereof,  or  this  respondent's  oath  of  office ;  and 
he  respectinlly,  but  earnestly,  insists  that  not  only  was  it  issued  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  an  imperative  official  duty,  but  in  the 
peformance  of  what  this  honorable  court  will  consider  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
imperative  official  duty.  And  he  denies  that  any  and  all  substantive  matters, 
in  the  said  first  article  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  therein 
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stated  and  set  forth,  do,  by  law,  constitute  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  withia 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLB   H. 

And  for  answer  to  the  second  article,  this  respondent  says  that  he  admits  he 
did  issue  and  deliver  to  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  the  said  writing  set  /orth  in  said 
second  article,  hearing  date  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  21, 
1868,  addressed  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General 
United  States  army,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  further  admits 
that  the  same  was  so  issued  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  then  in  session ;  but  he  denies  that  he  thereby  violated  the  Con- 
8timtion  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  thereof,  or  that  he  did  thereby  intend 
to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
Congress ;  and  this  respondent  refers  to  his  answer  to  said  first  article  for  a  full 
.^tement  of  the  purposes  and  intentions  with  which  said  order  was  issued,  and 
adopts  the  same  as  part  of  his  answer  to  this  article ;  and  he  further  denies  that 
there  was  then  and  there  no  vacancy  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  in  office  ;  and  this  respondent  maintains  and  will  insist : 

1.  That  at  the  date  and  delivery  of  said  writing  there  was  a  vacancy  existing 
in  the  office  *of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

2  That,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  in  ses- 
sion, it  was  lawful  and  according  to  long  and  well-established  usage  to  empower 
iod  anthorize  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

3  That  if  the  said  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  civil  offices  be  held  to  be  a 
valid  law,  no  provision  of  the  same  was  violated  by  the  issuing  of  said  order  or 
hj  the  designation  of  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  • 

ANSWER  TO   ARTICLE   III. 

And  for  answer  to  saidL  third  article,  this  respondent  says  that  he  abides  by 
hifl  answer  to  said  first  and  second  articles  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  responsive 
to  the  allegatioos  contained  in  the  said  third  article,  and,  without  here  again 
Tepeatbg  3ie  same  answer,  prays  the  same  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  this  third 
article  as  fully  as  if  here  again  set  out  at  length,  and  as  to  the  new  allegation 
contained  in  said  third  article,  that  this  respondent  did  appoint  the  sdd  Thomas 
to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  this  respondent  denies 
that  he  gave  any  other  authority  to  said  Thomas  than  such  as  appears  in  said 
written  anthority  set  oat  in  said  article,  by  which  he  authorized  and  empowered 
ttid  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim;  and 
he  denies  that  the  same  amounts  to  an  appointment,  and  insists  that  it  is  only  a 
<Mgnation  of  an  officer  of  that  d^artment  to  act  temporarily  as  Secretary  for 
^  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  nntil  an  appointment  should  be  made.  But, 
vWthtt*  the  said  written  authority  amounts  to  an  appointment  or  to  a  temporary 
fitkority  or  designation,  this  respondent  denies  that  in  any  sense  he  did  thereby 
■tad  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  thereby  intended 
tAgm  the  said  order  the  character  or  effect  of  an  appointment  in  the  constita- 
|>^  or  legal  sense  of  that  term.  He  fxirther  denies  that  there  was  no  vacancy 
ii  add  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  existing  at  the  date  of 
^  written  anthority. 

ANSWER  TO   ARTICLE   IV. 

i&d  for  answer  to  said  fourth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said* 
^dayof  Febmary,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or 
P^Mil  ke  did  onlaw^ly  conspire  with  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  or  with  the 
and  Thomas  and  any  other  person  or  persons,  with  intent,  by  intimidations  and 
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threats,  nnlawfallj  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  holding  said 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  Oonstitation 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  in  said 
article  mentioned,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  gnilty  of  a  high 
crime  in  office.  On  the  contrary  thereof,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was 
not  then  and  there  lawfully  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  this 
respondent  states  that  his  sole  purpose  in  authorizing  the  said  Thoma?  to  act  as 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim  was,  as  is  fully  stated  in  his 
answer  to  the  said  firat  article,  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said 
Stanton  to  hold  said  office,  notwithstanding  his  said  suspension,  and  notwith- 
standing the  said  order  of  removal,  and  notwithstanding  the  said  authority  of 
the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  to  the  test  of  a  final 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  earliest  practicable 
mode  by  which  the  question  could  be  brought  before  that  tribunal. 

This  respondent  did  not  conspire  or  agree  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  any  other 
person  or  perdon8,^to  use  intimidation  or  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  said 
Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
nor  did  thi^  respondent  at  any  time  command  or  advise  the  said  Tiiomas  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  resort  to  or  use  either  threats  or  intimidations  for  that 
purpose.  The  only  means  in  the  contemplation  or  purpose  of  respondent  to  be 
used  are  set  forth  fully  in  the  said  orders  of  February  21,  the  first  *addre8ded  to 
Mr.  Stanton  and  the  second  to  the  said  Thomas. 

By  the  first  order  the  respondent  notified  Mr  Stanton  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  said  office,  and  that  his  functions  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War  were  to  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  that  order ;  and  he  also  thereby 
notified  the  said  Stanton  tnat  the  said  Thomas  had  been  authorized  to  act  as  Sec- 
re^ry  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and  ordered  the  said  Stanton  to 
transfer  to  him  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  in  his 
custody  and  charge ;  and  by  the  second  order  this  respondent  notified  the  said 
Thomas  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  authorized  bim  to 
act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and  directed  him  to 
immediately  enter  upon*the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office,  and 
to  receive  the  tran-fer  of  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty from  Mr.  Stanton  then  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the  said  Tho^ias  to  u-se  intimidation  or 
threats  to  enforce  obedience  to  these  orders.  He  gave  him  no  authority  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  or  any  other  force  to  enable  him  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  office,  or  of  the  books,  papers,  records,  or  property  thereof  The 
only  agency  resorted  to  or  intended  to  be  resorted  to  was  by  means  of  the  said 
executive  orders  requiring  obedience.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
War  refused  to  obey  these  orders,  and  still  holds  undisturbed  possession  and 
custody  of  that  department,  and  of  the  recoids,  books,  papers,  and  other  public 
iroperty  therein.  Respondent  further  states  that,  in  execution  of  the  orders  so 
ly  this  respondent  given  to  the  said  Thomas,  he,  the  said  Thomas,  proceeded  in 
a  peaceful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stanton  a  surrender  to  him  of  the 
public  property  in  the  said  department,  and  to  vacate  the  possession  of  the 
same,  and  to  allow  him,  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  exercise  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him  by  authority  of  the  President.  That,  as  this  respondent  has 
been  informed  and  believes,  the  said  Stanton  peremptorily  refused  obedience  to 
the  orders  so  issued.  Upon  such  refusal  no  force  or  threat  of  force  whs  used  by 
the  said  Thomas,  by  authority  of  the  President  of  otherwise,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 

•  This  respondent  doth  here  except  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  said  fonrth  article,  and  states  for  ground  of  exception  that  it  is  not 
stated  that  there  was  any  agreement  between  this  respondent  and  the  sa'd 
Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation  and  threats,  nor  is 
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there  any  allegation  as  to  the  nature  of  said  intimidation  and  threats,  or  that 
there  was  any  agreement  to  carry  them  into  <-xecution,  or  that  any  step  was 
taken  or  agreed  to  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  that  the  allegation 
in  said  article  that  the  intent  of  said  conspiracy  was  to  use  intimidation  and 
threats  is  wholly  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  said  intent 
formed  the  basis  or  become  a  part  of  any  agreement  between  the  said  alleged 
conspirators,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  allegation  of  any  conspiracy  or 
agreement  to  use  intimidation  or  threats. 

AK8WKR  TO  ARTICLE   V. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  fifth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
said  21st  day  of  Februair,  1868,  or  at  any  other  time  or  times  in  the  same  year 
before  the  said  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  or  at  any  prior  or  subsequent  time,  at 
Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  place,  this  respondent  did  unlawfully 
conspire  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  prevent 
or  binder  the  execution  of  the  said  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices,"  or  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  alleged  conspiracy,  he  did 
unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  said 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department,  of  War,  or  that  he  did  thereby  commit, 
or  that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  Respondent, 
protesting  that  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  ^^ecretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  begs  leave  to  refer  to  his  answer  given  to  the  fourth  article  and  to  his 
answer  given  to  the  first  article,  as  to  his  intent  and  purpose  in  issuing  the  orders 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  authority  given  to  the  said  Thomas, 
and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  and 
fully  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent  excepts  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  fifth  article,  and 
states  his  ground  for  such  exceot^on,  that  it  is  not  alleged  by  what  means  or  by 
what  agreement  tiie  said  allegea  conspiracy  was  formed  or  agreed  to  be  carried 
oat,  or  in  what  way  the  same  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  or  what  were  the 
acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof. 

ANSWBR  TO  ARTICLE  VI. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  sixth  article,  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
said  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington. aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time 
or  place,  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Thomas  by  force  to  seize, 
take,  or  possess,  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  or  either 
of  them,  or  with  intent  to  violate  either  of  them.  Respondent,  protesting  that 
Mid  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  not 
ottly  denies  the  said  conspiracy  as  charged,  but  also  denies  any  unlawful  intent 
in  reference  to  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  in 
the  said  Department  of  War,  and  again  refers  to  his  former  answers  for  a  full 
statement  of  his  intent  and  purpose  in  the  premises. 

ANSWER  TO   ARTICLE  Vll. 

And  for  answer  to  the  ^aid  seventh  article,  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said 
2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place,  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Thomas  with  intent  unlawfully 
to  seise,  take,  or  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department 
of  War  with  intent  to  violate  or  disregard  the  said  act  in  the  said  seventh 
article  referred  to,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office.    Respoudent,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was  i:y)t^.t^^(^n( 
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Secretary  for  tbe  Department  of  War,  again  refers  to  his  former  answers,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable,  to  show  the  intent  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
premises,  and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom,  as  if  the  same  were  here  ag'iia 
inlly  repeated.  •  Respondent  further  takes  exception  to  the  suflSciency  of  the 
all^ations  of  this  article  as  to  the  conspiracy  alleged  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  stated  in  the  exception  set  forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth. 

AN8WBR   TO  ABTICLE  Vlll. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  eighth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesHid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place,  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to  the  said  Thomas  the  said  letter  of  authority 
set  forth  in  the  said  eighth  article,  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  This  respondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  admits  that  he  did  issue  the 
said  letter  of  authority,  and  he  denies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawful 
int-ent  whatever,  either  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any 
act  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  this  respondent  again  affirms  that  his  sole 
intent  was  to  vindicate  his  anthority  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  continae 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  final  decision  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  he  prays 
the  same  benefit  fi*om  his  answer  in  the  premises  as  if  the  same  were  here  again 
repeated  at  length. 

ANSWBR   TO  AKTICLB   IX. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article  the  respondent  states  that  on  the  said 
22d  day  of  February,  1868,  the  following  note  was  addressed  to  the  said  Emory 
by  the  private  secretary  of  respondent : 

ExECunvB  Mansiov, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  186a 
General  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon 
him  as  early  as  practicable. 

Retpectfdlly  and  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE, 

United  States  Army, 

General  Emory  called  at  the  Execntive  Mansion  according  to  ibis  request. 
The  object  of  respondent  was  to  be  advised  by  General  Emory,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  department.  Respondent  had  been  informed  that  various  changes 
had  been  made,  which  in  nowise  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  or  reported  to 
him  from  the  Department  of  War,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  and  desired  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  After  the  said  Emory  had  explained  in  detail  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  said  Emory  called  the  attention  of  respondent  to  a 
general  order  which  he  referred  to  and  which  this  respondent  then  sent  for,  when 
it  was  produced.    It  is  as  follows : 

[General  Orders  No«  17.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  Qeneral^s  Office, 

HashingtoH,  March  14,  1867. 

The  followiDg  acts  of  Congpress  are  published  for  the  information  and  goyernment  of  all 
ooDcemed : 
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n— Public— No.  85. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  armj  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  anny  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders- and  instructions  relating  to 
military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  oi  the  army,  and  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  anny  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved'  from  command  or  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Sennte ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  anv  officer  who  shall 
issue  orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  in  office;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey 
any  orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that 
mieh  ordMS  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 

than  twen^  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

•  #  «  *  *■  # 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 

#  #  •  »  ♦  -  •         . 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

B.  D.  T0WN8END, 

AMiiataut  Adjutant  GeneraL 
Official: 


Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

General  Emory  not  only  called  the  attention  of  respondent  to  this  order,  bnfc 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  iu  conformity  with  a  section  contained  in  an  appropriation 
act  passed  by  Congress.  Respondent,  after  reading  the  order,  observed :  *'  This 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  which  makes 
roe  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  with  the  language  of  the  com- 
aussion  which  you  hold.''  General  Emory  then  stated  that  this  order  had  met 
respondent's  approval.  Respondent  then  said  in  reply,  in  substance,  "Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order  but 
through  .the  Gteneral-in-chief,  or  General  Grrant  ?"  General  Emory  again  reit- 
erated the  statement  that  it  had  met  respondent's  approval,  and  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country  that  this  order  was  con- 
stitutional. With  some  further  consideration,  respondent  then  inquired  the 
names  of  the  lawvers  who  had  given  the  opinion,  and  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  two.  Respondent  then  said  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  very  evident, 
referring  to  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  upon  which  the  order  purported 
to  be  b^ed.  This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the  suostance  of 
tbe  conversation  bad  with  General  Emory. 

jRespondent  denies  that  any  allegations  in  the  said  article  of  any  instructions 
or  declarations  given  to  the  said  Emory,  then  or  at  any  other  time,  contrary  to  or 
ia  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  are  true.  Respondent  denies  that, 
IP  said  conversation  with  said  Emory,  be  had  any  other  intent  than  to  express 
the  opinions  then  given  to  the  said  Emory ;  nor  did  he  then,  or  at  any  time, 
request  or  order  the  said  Emory  to  disobey  any  law  or  any  order  issued  in  con- 
formity with  any  law,  or  intend  to  offer  any  inducement  to  the  said  Emory  to 
Tiolate  any  law.  What  this  respondent,  then  said  to  General  Emory  was  simply 
tbe  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he  then  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and 
*  whicfa  he  yet  believes  to  be  80 — and  that  is.  that  by  the  express  provisions  of 
tbe  Constitution,  this  respondent,  as  President,  is  made  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  he  is  to  be  respected  ;  and  that 
his  orders,  whether  issued  through  the  War  Department  or  through  the  General- 
in  dief,  or  by  any  other  channel  of  communication,  are  entitled  to  respect  and 
obedience;  and  that  such  constitutional  power  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by 
irirtue  of  any  act  of  Congress.    Respondent  doth  therefo|^.^de|i^^that  by  the 
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expT^seioQ  of  such  opinioa  he  did  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office.  And  this  respondent  doth  further  say  that  the  said  article  nine  lays 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  said  article,  that  the 
respondent,  by  reason  of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  General  Emory  that  this  respondent 
had  approved  of  said  act  of  Congress  containing  the  section  referred  to,  the 
respondent  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  given  to  said  act,  but  accompanied 
the  same  by  the  following  message,  addressed  and  sent  with  the  act  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  house  the  said  act  originated,  and  from 
which  it  came  to  respondent : 

To  tke  House  of  Representatives : 

The  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year 
endine  June  IW,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  contains  provisions  to  which  I  must  call 
attention.  These  provisions  are  contained  in  the  2d  section,  which,  in  certain  cases,  virtually 
deprives  the  President  of  his  constitutional  functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  array, 
and  in  the  sixth  section,  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their  constitutional  right  to 
protect  themselves,  in  any  emergency,  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These  provisions  are 
out  of  place  in  an  appropriation  act,  but  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary  appropria- 
tionsif  I  withhold  my  signature  from  the  act.  Pressed  by  these  considerations,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  return  the  bill  with  my  si^ature,  but  to  accompany  it  with  my  earnest  protest 
against  the  sections  which  I  have  indicated. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1867. 

Respondent,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  to  -express  to  said  Emory  the  same 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLB  X. 

And  in  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  specifications  thereof  the  respondent 
says  that  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  August,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political 
^  convention  of  delegates  from  all  or  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  and  style  uf  the 
National  Union  Gonveotion,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  advancing  cer- 
tain political  views  and  opinions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
their  support  and  adoption  in  the  exercise  of  the.  constitutional  suffrage,  in  the 
elections  of  representatives  and  delegates  in  Congress,  which  were  soon  to  occur 
in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union ;  which  said  convention,  in 
the  course  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  same, 
adopted  a  **  declaration  of  principles"  and  **  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  and  appointed  a  committee  of  two  of  its  members  from  each 
State  and  of  one  from  each  Territory  and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention ;  that  on  the  18th  day  of  said  month  of  August 
this  committee  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  was  received  by  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  thereof,  and  by  their 
chairman,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
acting  and  speaking  in  their  behalf,  presented  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  and  addressed  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  speech,  of 
which  a  copy  (according  to  a  published  report  of  the  same,  and,  as  the  respondent 
believes,  substantially  a  correct  report)  is  hereto  annexed  as  a  part  of  this  answer, 
and  marked  Exhibit  0. 

That  thereupon,  and  in  reply  to  the  address  of  said  committee  by  their  chair- 
man, this  respondent  addressed  the  said  committee  so  waiting  upon  him  in  one 
of  the  rooBis  of  the  Executive  Mansion ;  and  this  respondent  believes  that  this 
his  address  to  said  committee  is  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  first  specification 
of  the  tenth  article  ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein 
set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  or  address  of  this  respondent  upon  said 
occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  gd^nggp  fipon  said  occasion, 
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k«l,  on  tbe  oontoMry,  this  reapopdent  demaads  aod  mtitto  that  if  this  hoMnUe 
court  shfdl  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  specification  thereof  to  coatain 

afcioa  af  matter  cognisabto  b j  this  honorable  eourt  as  a  high  miadeiaaaiior 
08,  widiia  the  intent  and  meaning  af  the  OoostUation  of  the  United  BtateSt 
ind  shall  reeeive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be 
nqnired  to  be  made  of  the  adaal  spaeeh  and  address  of  this  respondeat  oa  said 
osestioa,  which  this  jo^spondent  denies  that  said  article  and  spedication  eontaan 
•r  coiTectlj  or  jusUj  rmesenl. 

And  this  respondeat,  further  answering  the  tenth  artide  aad  the  speeHiQatioaB 
tjkmof,  sajs  that  at  Clerelaad,  in  the  Stote  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  Sd  day  of 
SeDtcmber,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of  his 
Misw-eitisMU,  aad  in  deferenee  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he 
addressed  theaa  i^poa  matters  of  pablie  and  political  conrideration ;  and  this 
impottdeat  beUerea  that  said  occasion  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the 
aaeoad  specification  of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  adant  that 
tke  passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  fcom  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on 
Mid  eccasioB,  eoiaectly  or  jastly  pfeseat  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  ooear 
noB ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  aemands  and  insists  that  if  this 
honorable  eourt  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  second  specification  thesoof 
U>  contain  allegation  of  matter  eogniiable  by  this  honorable  coort  as  a  bi§^  mis- 
demeanor IB  office,  withhi  the  intent  an  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  sunport  of  the  same,  that  proof 
ihall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  aotoid  spaeeh  aaa  address  of  this  vespoMlent 
on  said  oceasaont  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  artade  and  speeifioation 
ooataia  or  correctly  or  justly  r^resent. 

Aad  this  respondeat,  fiuiaar  answering  the  tenth  article  aad  the  speeifieatiaaai 
doeof,  says  that  at  St.  Loais,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  en  the  8th  di^  of 
September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  numeroas  assemblage  of  his 
ftllow-eitiseiiSv  ana  in  deference  and  obedi^oe  to  their  eaU  and  demand  he^ 
aldmased  them  upon  matters  of  public  aad  DolHical  considerataott ;  and  this 
respondent  belieres  that  said  oocasion  and  adoress  are  refcrrad  to  in  the  third 
specification  of  Uie  tenth  artida ;  but  this  respondent  dees  aat  admit  that  the 
passages  liiereia  set  fi)rtlfc,  as  if  axlracfes  from  a  speech-of  this  respondent  on  said 
oeeaaion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  open  said  ooeasioa  ; 
bat,  OQ  the  contrary,  this  reiqpondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  hanoraUe 
eaart  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  third  speeifiealiim  thereof  to  coatain 
allegation  of  matter  togniaable  by  this  honorable  coart  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
ia  fAce,  within  llie  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
aod  aball  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  sa^ie,  that  pvoof  shaU  be 
nqoired  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speeeh  aad  address  of  this  respeadeat  on  said 
Mcssion,  which  this  req>ondent  denies  that  the  said  i^rti^  and  spedfioation  eon- 
tab  or  correctly  or  vaamj  reareseat. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tSD&  article,  paotesting  that  he 
baa  not  been  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  hia  ol^«  or  of  the  harmony  or 
Mutesies  which  oag^t  to  exist  and  be  maintained  between  the  exeeudve  aad 
kgiaUtive  branches  of  the  goTennnent  of  the  United  States,  dea^s  that  he  has 
tver  intended  or  designed  to  set  aside  the  rightful  anthority  or  powers  fd  Con- 
Sreas,  sr  attonpted  to  brmg  into  disgraee^  ridioale,  hatred*  contempt,  or  reproach 
the  Coneress  of  the  Uni^  States  or  either  brandi  thereof,  or  to  impair  or 
destroy  Ute  n^^vd  or  respect  of  idl  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United* 
States  for  the  Uoogress  or  the  rightful  legislative  power  therek*,  or  to  escite  the 
odimn  or  resentment  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against 
Csnmss  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  ooostitutionally  oiacted.  This  respond- 
ent mrther  says,  that  at  all  times  he  has,  in  his  official  acts  as  President,  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  seven!  Congresses  of  the  United  Sutes  as  constitute 
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and  ori^ized  danng  bis  adminiBtralkm  of  the  ofBoe  of  PiresideDt  of  tiie  United 
States. 

And  this  respondent,  further*  answering,  sajs  that  he  has  from  time  to  time, 
under  his  constitntional  right  and  dnt7  as  President  of  the  United  States,  com- 
moniGated  to  Gooffress  l»is  views  and  opiaions  in  r€|gard  to  smch  acts  or  resola- 
tioDB  thereof  as>  being  snbnaitted  to  him  as  Fresideni  of  the  United  States  in 
pursaance  of  the  Oonstitation,  seemed  to  ^is  respondeat  to  venire  sach  com- 
munications ;  and  he  has  from  time  to  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  citia^a  of  ^e  United  States,  and,  in  his  political 
relations  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  c(£  the  United  States,  is 
upon  fit  occasions  a  duty  of  the  l%hest  obligation,  expressed  to  his  feilow-citiaens 
his  views  and  opinions  resnecting  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  Congress ;  and 
that  in  such  adoresJBes  to  his  felbw-cttiaens  and  in  such  his  communications  to 
Congress  he  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and  judgment  of  and  concerning 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  without  representation 
tiierehi  of  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  e£fect  that  in  wisdom  and 
justice,  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  this  vespondent,  CongMSS,  in  its  l^sla- 
tion  and  proceedings,  should  give  to  this  political  circumstance ;  and  whatsoever 
he  has  thus  communicated  to  Congress  or  addressed  to  his  feilow-ottisens  or  anj 
assemblage  thereof,  this  respondent  sajs  was  and  is  within  and  according  to  his 
right  and  privilege  as  an  American  citiaeu  and  his  right  and  duty  as  President 
o£  the  United  Stalc«. 

And  this  respondent,  not  waiving  or  at  all  disparaging  his  ri^  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  hereinbefore  or  ho^inaffcer  more  particularly 
set  forth,  but  claiming  and  insisting  upon  the  same,  forAw  answering  the  said 
tenth  aiticle,  says  that  the  views  and  ofnnions  expressed  by  ibis  respondent  in 
his  said  addresses  to  the  assemblages  of  his  fellow-eitizeQS,  as  m  said  article  or 
in  this  answer  thereto  mentioned,  are  not  and  were  not  intended  to  be  oth«r  or 
^different  from  tbbse  expressed  by  him  in  his  communications  to  Conjm6& — that 
the  eleven  States  latdy  in  insurrection  never  had  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union, 
and  that  they  were  then  entitled  to  represo&tation  in  Congress  by  loyal  refnre- 
sentatives  and  seniors  as  folly  as  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  that,  con- 
sequendy,  the  Ccmgvess,  as  then  constituted,  was  not»  in  fitct,  a  Congress  of  all 
the  States,  but  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States.  This  respoudent, 
always  protesting  against  the  unandioriBed  exdndon  therefrom  of  the  said  eleven 
States*  nevertheless  gave  his  assent  to  all  laws  passed  by  said  Congress  which 
did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  exercising  his 
constitutional  auuiority  of  returning  bills  to  said  Congress  with  his  objectfons 
when  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient. 

And,  further,  tiiis  respondent  has  also  expressed  the  epinion,  bodi  in  his  com- 
mnnications  to  Congress  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  States  lately  in  msnrrection  did  not 
tend  to  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  tend  to  disunion 
and  the  permanent  disruption  of  the  Stetes;  and  that  in  following  ito  said 
policy,  laws  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  and  which  tended  to  consolidation  and  despotism ; 
and,  such  being  his  deliberate  opinions,  he  would  have  felt  himself  unmindfril 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  if  ne  liad  frtiled  to  express  them  in  his  consmuni- 
cations  to  Congress,  or  in  his  addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  by  them 
to  express  his  opinions  on  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration. 

And  this  respondent,  forther  answering  the  tenth  article,  says  diat.  he  has 
always  claimed  and  insisted,  and  now  claims  and  insists,  that  both  in  his  per* 
sonal  and  private  ciqpacity  of  a  citieen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  political 
relations  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  to  the  4>eople  of  the  United 
States,  whose  servant,  under  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ^8^u^<l  should  always 
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remAin,  this  reflpondent  had  and  baa  tbe  ftiH  right,  and  io  his  office  of  Presfdent 
of  the  UDited  States  ie  held  to  the  high  inty  of  ftinning,  and,  on  fit  occadone, 
expressiDg,  opintons  of  and  eoneerning  the  l^alation  of  Oongrees,  proposed  or 
eompletecC  in  respect  of  its  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  wordiiness,  objects, 
pofposes,  and  pnmic  and  poHtieal  nM>tiye8  and  tendencies ;  and  within  and  as  a 
ptrt  of  such  right  and  doty  to  form,  and  on  fit  oecasioiis  to  express,  opinions 
of  sod  concerning  the  pnbUc  character  and  conduct,  views,  purposes^  objects, 
BOtiTes,  and  tendencies  oi  sOl  men  engaged  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in 
Oonmss  b»  otherwise,  and  under  no  other  nilea  or  limits  upon  diis  right  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  re^muibiHtjr  and  amena- 
biKtj  for  the  actual  exercise  of  sudi  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
than  attend  upon  such  rights  and  their  exercise  on  the  part  ci  all  other  cittaeas 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  on  the  part  of  iedl  their  public  servants. 

And  tiiis  respond^Eit,  ftirther  answering  said  tendi  article,  says  that  the  sev- 
eral occasions  on  which,  as  is  alleged  in  the  several  specifications  of  said  article* 
this  respondent  addressed  his  fellow-citisens  on  subjecte  of  public  and  political 
e<m«deraiion,  wCfe  not,  nor  was  any  one  of  ^m,  sought  or  planned  by  this 
respond^t ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  said  occasions  arose  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  a  lawftil  and  aceutftomed  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
eall  upon  their  pubKc  servants  and  express  to  them  ^eir  opinions,  wishes,  «id 
fiedings  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration,  and  to  invite  from 
eiieh,  their  public  servants,  an  expression  of  their  <^pinHMis»  views,  and  fedmgs 
on  natters  of  public  and  poHtieal  consideration ;  and  this  respondent  claims  and' 
insists  before  this  honorable  court,  and  before  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Ststes,  that  of  or  concerning  tiris  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  this  his  exercise  of  such  rights  ou  all  matters  of  public  and 
poHtieal  consideration,  and  in  respect  of  all  public  servants  or  persons  whatso- 
erer  engaged  in  or  conneeted  therewith,  this  respondent,  as  a  citisen  or  as  Presi- 
dent of  die  United  States,  is  not  Nilijed  to  question,  inquisition,  impeachment. 
Of  inculpation  in  any  form  or  manner  iHiatsoever. 

And  this  respondent  says  that  neither  the  said  tenth  article  nor  any  specifica- 
tion thereof,  nor  any  allegation  therein  contained,  touches  or  relates  to  any  ofii- 
dd  act  or  doing  of  this  respondent  in  the  office  of  Presid^it  of  the  United 
States  er  in  the  dischaige  of  any  of  its  constitutional  or  l^al  duties  or  responsi- 
l»9ities ;  but  siedd  article  and  the  specifieations  and  allegatiens  thereof,  wholly 
and  in  every  part  thereof,  question  only  the  discretiim  or  propriety  of  freedom 
of  <MBinion  or  freedom  ef  speech  as  exercised  by  this  respondent  as  a  citisen  of 
the  United  States  in  his  personid  right  and  capacity,  ana  without  allegation  or 
imputation  against  tills  respondent  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  touching  or  relating  to  freedmi  (^  speech  or  its  exercise  by  the  citiaens 
of  the  United  States  or  by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  citizens  or  other- 
vise  ;  and  he  denies  that,  by  reason  of  any  matter  in  said  article  or  its  speeifi- 
eations  alleged,  he  has  said  or  done  anything  indecent  or  unbeeoming  in  the 
Chief  Maffistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  has  brought  the  high  office  of 
die  President  of  the  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace,  or  that 
ht  has  commHted  or  has  been  gilflty  of  a  high  mMemeanor  in  office. 

ANSWER  TO  iirriCLX  xt. . 

And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article,  this  respondent  denies  tiiat  on  the  18th 
day  of  Aueust,  in  the  year  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  did,  by  public  speech  or  otherwise,  declare  or  affirm,  in  substance 
or  at  all,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  authorized*  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive power  under  the  same,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  declare  or  affirm  that 
the  said  thirty-nmtb  Congress  we^  w  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States  in  any 
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sense  or  meftiiing  otker  tbaat  tkU  ten  States  of  &e  IJniea  were  denied  repre- 
senttrtion  therein ;  or  tbet  lie  nnide  anj  or  either  of  iht  deeburfttions  or  affinnv 
tioBS  in  this  b^alf,  io  the  said  Arttde  alleged,  as  denying  or  intending  to  denj 
that  the  lerisktioii  of  said  thirtj-nii^  Goemss  was  viUid  or  obligatory  npon 
this  respondent,  exeept  so  far  as  this  respondeat  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same ; 
and  as  to  the  attegatioa  in  said  mrtiele,  thai  he  did  thereby  intaid  or  mean  to 
be  understood  that  the  said  Congress  had  not  power  to  pcopose  aaendmonts  to 
the  OoQstitution,  this  respondent  says  that  in  said  address  he  said  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  snl^eot  of  amendments  of  the  Ooostitatioo,  nor  was  the  qnes- 
tkm  of  the  competeaey  of  the  said  Oongrees  Io  propose  svdi  amendmonts» 
without  the  partidpation  of  said  ezdnded  Stales,  a*  tae  time  of  said  address, 
in  any  way  mentioned  or  oonsidered  or  referred  to  by  tUs  vespondent,  nor  in 
what  he  did  say  had  he  any  intent  r^f^srding  the  same,  and  he  denies  the  alio- 
gatfton  so  made  Is  the  contrmry  thereoC  Bnt  this  respondent,  in  farther  answer 
to,  and  in  respeet  of,  the  said  allegatiaDS  of  die  said  eleventh  article  hereinbe- 
fore traversed  and  denied,  claims  and  Insists  upon  his  personal  and  official 
rieht  of  f!reedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speeeh,  and  his  duty  in  his  politieal 
rdations  as  President  of  the  Unhed  States  to  die  people  of  the  Unit^  SUtes 
in  the  exercise  of  sneh  freedom  of  Ojp^ion  and  freedon  of  speech,  in  the  same 
manner,  form,  and  effect  as  he  has  in  this  behalf  slated  the  same  in  his  answer 
to  the  said  tenth  ar^e,  and  wkh  tiie  same  effect  as  if  he  here  repeated  the 
same ;  and  he  fiirther  claims  and  insists,  as  in  said  answer  to  said  ten^  article 
he  has  claimed  and  insisted,  that  he  is  not  snbject  to  question,  inqnisitioB, 
impeachment,  or  inculpation,  in  any  ffMrm  or  manner,  of  or  oonceming  sudi 
rights  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  freedom  speech  mr  his  said  alleged  exercise 
thereof. 

And  this  respondent  frurther  denies  that^n  the  dlst  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  1868,  or  at  any  other  time,  at  &e  city  of  WashingtMi,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  deetaration  as  is  in  that  behalf  in  said 
eleventh  ardclie  alleged,  or  odherwise,  he  did  unlawfblly,  and  in  disregcurd  of 
the  reouirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  oare  that  the  laws  should 
be  faithfdlly  exeouted,  attempt  to  prevent  the  exeeulioa  of  an  act  entitled  **  An 
act  regidating  Ae  tenure  of  certain  civil  ofiees,*'  passed  March  2,  1867,  by 
nnlawfrilly  deviskig  or  contriving,  or  attempting  to  devise  or  eontrtve,  mesAs  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  Secrelaiy  Ibr  the  Department  of  War;  or  by  lawMly  devising  or 
contriving,  or  attemptiag  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  to  pveveat  the  exeootion 
of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  odier  purposes,"  approved 
March  2,  1867,  or  to  prevent  Uie  execution  of  an  act  eatitted  ''  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  emieni  govemmeat  of  the  rebel  States,**  passed  March  2, 
1867. 

And  this  respondent,  fbrther  answerh^  the  said  ^eventfi  article,  says  that  he 
has.  in  his  answer  to  the  first  arti(^  set  forth  in  detail  the  acts,  steps,  and  pro- 
ceedings done  and  taken  by  this  respondent  to  and  toward  or  in  the  matter  of 
the  suspension  or  removal  of  die  said  Edwin  M.  Simiton  ia  or  from  the  offi^M  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  with  the  times,  modes,  circumstances, 
intents,  views,  purposes,  and  opinietie  «f  nffieial  obligation  and  duty  under  and 
with  which  such  acts,  steps,  and  proceedings  were  done  and  taken ;  and  he 
makes  answer  to  this  eleventfti  article  of  the  matters  in  his  answer  to  the  first 
article,  pertaining  to  the  suapendon  or  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to 
die  same  intent  and  effect  as  if  they  were  here  repeated  and  set  forth> 

And  this  dep<ment,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  articls  denies  that 
by  means  or  reason  of  anything  in  said  article  alleged,  this  respondent,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  18o8.  or  at  any 
other  day  or  time,  commit,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of,  a  high  misidemct'iur  in  office. 
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And  tida  respaadMit,  finiher  aQfl^vwing  the  m\A  eleyeiith  ur^e,  juijs  that  the 
HUBe  and  tbe  maMeM  dieveiB  coalained  do  noi  ebari^e  #r  alWe  (be  ooamifBieQ 
of  ABj  ael  whi^Ter  by  this  ret^odeat,  m  hki  offiee  of  Presi^siit  of  the  Uahed 
States,  nor  ike  oariscioo  hj  this  respoadent  ^  anj  aot  of  <»ffioial  obhMtioa  or 
datj  in  his  ofiiee  of  PreBident  of  the  Uaited  States ;  ner  deee  the  said  artkle 
n^  the  mattes  thereia  ^eatained  DaMe»  deeigsale,  deecnbe,  or  defioe  any  aot  or 
mode  or  fcmii  of  atteaipt,  devioe»  eeatriranee,  or  means^  or  of  alt^pt  at  deviee^ 
eei^yanee  or  meaas^  whereby  this  respondeat  ean  kaow  or  aadmtaad  what 
set  er  aK^de  or  #»rm  ef  att«Bijpt»  deviee,  coatriraaee  or  ineans»  or  of  atte»vt  at 
dtTise»  eontri vaaee  er  means,  ai«  inqfmled  to  er  ehaiiged  against  this  respenaeat, 
ia  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States*  or  intsaded  so  to  be»  whereby 
tbis  lespondent  ean  moto  fally  or  definitely  aiake  answer  ante  the  said  articb 
thao  he  hereby  does* 

And  Aie  respondeat,  in  snbiaitting  to  tbis  honoraUe  coort  this  his  aaswer  to 
the  artieles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respeetfoUy  resexres  leave 
te  amead  and  add  to  the  saSM  fvoai  tiaie  to  time,  as  may  become  aaceaaary  or 
proper,  and  when  and  as  such  necessity  and  propriety  shall  appear. 

ANDREW^  JOHNSON. 

HaiiaY  STAffaaav, 

&  R.  GuaTia, 

TboHAS  a.  R.  NBL0Olf» 

William  M.  EvAaTs, 
W.  S*  GaossBBCK, 


EXHTBIT  A. 

To  ike  SemaU  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  earefally  examined  the  biO  to  regulate  the  teami^  of  certain  dril 
•ices.  The  material  portion  of  the  bill  is  eoataiBed  in  the  fiiat  section,  and  is 
of  the  efeet  MIowiag,  namety : 


That  erery  persen  boldiag  anj  oiril  oAee  to  wbtoh  lie  has  been  apeeinM  hf  and  wlA  tke 
idviee  «ad  eonaent  ef  the  Senate,  and  ereiy  peraon  wbo  ahaU  berearter  be  appeintod  to  anj 
nch  office,  and  abaU  beeome  di^  qualified  to  act  tbereio,  la  and  ahall  be  entitled  to  hold 
lach  office  until  a  anccessor  sball  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
coDMnt  of  tbe  Senate,  and  daly  qoalified ;  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  6f  theTreasurj, 
of  War,  of  the  Nayj,  and  of  tbe  Interior,  tbe  Poetmaator  General,  and  Hie  Attorney  General, 
■hall  held  their  offices  reapeetiye^  for  and  daring  tbe  term  of  the  Proatdont  hy  wheai  th^ 
a^  have  been  appoiated^  and  for  one  nonth  thereafter,  aul^t  to  remoyal  by  and  with  the 
adriee  and  consent  of  tbe  Sonate. 

These  provisbns  are  qnalified  by  a  reservation  in  the  fourth  section,  "  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  bill  sball  be  constmed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office 
tlie  doration  of  which  is  limited  by  law."  In  effect  the  bill  proyides  that  the 
President  shall  not  remoye  from  their  places  any  of  the  civil  o££cers  whose  terms 
of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts,  in  my  judgment,  with 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  question,  as  Congress  is  well  aware, 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  That  the  power  of  removal  is  constitutionally  vested 
ia  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  principle  which  has  been  not  more 
digtinctly  declared  by  judicial  authority  and  judicial  commentators  than  it  has 
been  un^ormiy  practiced  upon  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  government  The  question  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  so  early 
as  the  16th  day  of  June,  1789,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  executive  depart- 
ment, denominated  "  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs."    The  first  clause  of 
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the  bill,  after  recapitulating  tbe  fiinetioiia  of  that  officer,  aad  Mtimg  bis  duties, 
had  these  words  :  ''  To  be  removable  from  office  bj  the  Prerideiit  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  moved  to  strike  ont  tibese  words,  and  the  motion  was  snstained 
with  ^^reat  ability  and  vigor.  It  was  insistad  that  the  President  oould  not  eon- 
stitntionally  exerttse  the  power  of  removal  exelosive  of  the  Senate ;  Aat  the 
Federalist  so  interpreted  tbe  OonaUlution  when  argnmg  for  its  adoption  bj  the 
several  States ;  that  the  Oanttitiiiion  had  nowhere  gfven  the  President  power  of 
removal,  either  eznreselj  or  bv -strong  implication ;  bnt,  on  the  eontrary,  bad 
distinctly  provided  for  removals  iVom  office  by  impeachment  only.  A  constrac- 
tion  which  denied  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President  was  fbrUier  mainuined 
by  argnmmts  drawn  from  the  danger  of  the  abase  of  the  power ;  from  the  sup- 
posed tendency  of  an  expoenre  of  public  officers  to  capricions  removal,  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  ;  from  the  alleged  injustice  and  hardship  of 
displacing  incumbents,  dependent  upon  their  official  staddns,  without  sufficient 
consideration ;  from  a  supposed  want  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  PreBi* 
dent,  and  from  an  imagined  defectofgnarantees  against  4  vieions  President,  who 
might  incline  to  abuse  the  power. 

On  the  odier  hand,  an  exclusive  power  of  removal  by  the  President  was 
defended  as  a  true  exposition  of  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  maintained 
that  there  are  certain  causes  for  which  persons  ought  to  be  removed  from  office 
without  being  guilty  of  treason,  bribery,  or  malfeasance,  and  that  the  nature  of 
things  demands  that  it  should  be  so.  "  Suppose,"  it  was  said, ''  a  man  becomes 
insane  by  the  visitation  of  Ood,  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  affitirs,  are  the  hands 
of  government  to  be  confined  from  warding  off  the  evil  ?  Suppose  a  person  in 
office  not  possessing  the  talents  he  was  judged  to  have  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment, is  the  error  not  to  be  corrected  ?  Suppose  he  acquires  vicious  habits 
and  incurable  indolence,  or  totally  neglect  the  anties  of  his  office,  which  shall 
work  mischi^  to  the  public  welmre,  is  there  no  way  to  arrest  the  threatened 
danger  ?  Suppose  he  become  odibus  and  unpopular  by  reason  of  the  measures 
he  pursues— and  this  he  may  do  without  committing  any  positive  offence  against 
the  law — must  he  preserve  his  office  in  despite  of  the  popular  will  ?  Suppose  him 
grasping  for  his  Own  aggrandleement  and  the  elevatmn  of  his  connections  by 
every  means  short  of  ttie  treason  d^ned  by  the  Constitution,  hurrying  your 
affairs  to  the  precipice  of  destruction,  endangering  your  domestic  tranquiility» 
plundering  you  of  the  means  of  defenee,  alienating  the  affections  of  your  alHes, 
and  promothig  die  spirit  of  discord  ;  must  the  tardy,  tedious,  desultory  road 
by  way  of  impeachment  be  travelled  to  overtake  the  man  who,  barely  confining 
himsdf  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  employed  in  '*  drawing  off  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  ?"  The  nature  of  things,  the  great  objects  of  society, 
the  express  objects  of  the  Con8tituti<m  itself,  require  that  this  thing  should  be 
otherwise.  To  unite  the  Senate  with  the  President  "  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power,"  it  was  said,  "  would  involve  us  "  in  the  most  serious  difficulty.  **  Sup- 
pose a  di&coverv  of  any  of  these  events  should  take  place  when  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session,  how  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  !  The  evil  could  be  avoided  iu 
no  other  way  than  by  the  Senate  sitting  always."  In  regard  to  the  danger  of 
the  power  being  abused  if  exercised  by  one  man,  ;it  was  said  "  that  the  danger 
is  as  great  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  who. are  assembled  from  various  parts  of 
tibe  continent,  with  different  impressions  and  opinions  j"  that  such  a  body  is  more 
likely  to  misuse  the  power  of  removal  than  .the  ipan  whom  the  united  voice  of 
America  calls  to  the  presidential  chair.  A^  the  nature  of  government  requires 
the  power  of  removal,  it  was  maintained  "that  it  should  be  exercised  in  this 
way  by  the  hand  capable  of  exerting  itself  with  effect,  and  the  power  must  be 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
government."  Mr.  Madison,  whose  adverse  opinion  in  the  Federalist  had  been 
relied  upon  by  those  who  denied  the  exclusive  power,  now  narticipated  in  the 
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Male.    He  ^edtrod  that  be  bad  feriewed  bie  firmer  opinknw,  and  be  ninnied 
ip  tbe  wbole  eaae  at  fottowe  ? 

Tbe  Constitution  aifinna  that  tbe  exeeottre  power  is  vested  in  tfae  President.  Are  there 
eze^ons  to  this  proposition  f  Tes,  thers  are.  Hie  CoostitafeiOB  sa^  that  in  api»oititirt^  to 
iAee  tbs  Senate  meM  be  assoeiated  with  the  President,  unless  in  the  case  of  inleriar  officers, 
when  the  law  shall  otiierwise  direct.  Have  we  (that  is.  Congress)  a  dght  to  extend  this 
exception?  I  believe  not.  If  the  Constitution  has  invested  all  executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, I  return  to  assert  that  the  lepslature  has  no  right  to  diminish  or  modify  his  executive 
satlmity.  Tbe  qnestkNs  now  resolves  itself  iato  this :  is  there  poiwer  of  displaeiag  an 
sxesotive  power  7  I  coaoeive  that  if  any  power  whatever  is  in  tbe  Executive  it  is  the  power 
of  appointing,  overseeing,  and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws.  If  the  Constitution 
bad  not  quuined  the  power  of  the  President  in  appointing  to  office  bj  associating  the  Senate 
with  Um  in  that  business,  wonld  it  not  be  clear  that  he  would  have  the  riebthy  virtue  of 
bis  execQtive  power  to  make  such  appointment  t  Should  we  be  authorised,  in  defiance  of 
tbatchtuse  in  tne  Constitution — **tlie  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President*' — to 
unite  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  the  appointment  to  office  ?  I  conceive  not.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  this.  I  think  it  maj  be  disputed  whether  we 
lave  a  right  to  associate  them  in  removing  persons  from  office,  the  one  power  being  as  much 
of  sn  executive  nature  as  the  ottier ;  and  the  first  is  authorised  bv  b^og  excepted  out  of  tbe 
general  role  established  by  the  Constitotion  m  tlieee  words :  **  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  President. " 

Tbe  qaestioii  thus  ably  and  exbaustivelj  argued  was  decided  hj  tbe  Hous^ 
of  Representatiyes,  by  a  vote  of  ^irtj^or  to  twenty,  iu  fkver  of  tbe  principle 
tbat  the  ezeeotive  power  of  semoral  is  veated  by  the  Ooastitotion  in  tbe  Exec- 
lUire,  and  in  the  Senate  by  tbe  eatflioip  vote  of  tbe  Viee-President.  Tbe  ques- 
tion baa  often  been  raised  ia  sobeeqaent  tunes  of  high  excitement,  and  tbe 
practiee  of  tbe  govesomeHt  has  nerertbeless  eonfi[>mied  in  all  eases  to  tbe  dedsion 
tboi  eady  made. 

The  question  was  rwtved  daring  tbe  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
who  aMOy  as  is  weM  reooUaoted,  a  very  Uurge  number  of  removals,  which  were 
laade  an  occasion  of  close  and  rigorous  scrutiny  and  remonstmnee.  Tbe  subject 
was  long  and  earnestly  debated  in  tbe  Senate,  and  the  early  construction  of  tbe 
Constitation  was  neverdielees  freely  accepted  as  binding  and  conclusive  upon 


I  questioii  same  befcve  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  tbe  United  States  in  Jan- 
nary,  1839,  ex  parte  Heenan.  It  was  declared  by  the  court  on  tbat  occasion 
tbat  the  power  of  removal  from  office  was  a  sabjeet  raoch  disputed,  and  upon 
i^cb  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  was  entertained  in  tbe  early  history  <^  the 
goveraaient.  This  idated,  however,  to  tbe  power  of  ^e  President  to  remove 
officers  appointed  with  die  eonearfenee  of  we  Senate^  and  tbe  great  questioa 
was  wbettier  tbe  removal  was  to  be  by  tbe  President  alone  or  with  tbe  eoncuv- 
leneeef  tbe  Senate,  bodi  constituting  tbe  appointing  power.  No  one  denied 
the  power  of  tbe  President  and  Senate  jointly  to  remove  where  the  tenure  of 
the  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  Ck>ns4itation»  which  was  a  foil  recognition  of  tbe 
iMineiple  tbat  tbe  power  ci  removal  was  incident  to  tbe  power  of  appointment ; 
but  it  was  very  early  adopted  as  a  practical  eonstruetton  of  tbe  Constitution  tbat 
this  power  was  vested  in  die  President  alone,  and  sneb  would  appear  to  have 
been  tbe  legislative  constructien  of  tbe  Goastitution,  for  in  the  organization  of 
the  three  great  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Treasury,  in  1789,  provision 
was  made  &r  tbe  appointment  of  a  sabosdinate  officer  by  the  bead  of  tbe  depart- 
nent,  who  shoald  have  charge  of  tbe  records^  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to 
Ibe  office  wbea  tbe  bead  ot  ^  department  should  be  removed  from  office  by 
Ibe  President  of  ike  United  States.  When  tbe  Navy  Department  was  estab- 
lished, in  tbe  yew  1798,  provision  was  made  ibr  the  chai^  and  custody  of  tbe 
books,  records,  and  docum^its  of  dm  department  in  case  of  vacancy  m  tbe 
•See  of  Secretary,  by  removal  or  otherwise.  It  ia.not  here  said  *'  by  removal 
of  the  President,"  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  beads  of  the  other  depart- 
Bents ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  holds  his  office  with  the  same  tenure 
S8  tbe  other  Secretaries,  and  is  removable  by  tbe  President.    The  change^of 
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phraseology  arose  probably  from  He  fawriBg  beooaie  tbtt  eeilded  and  well^onder* 
Btood  constmction  of  the  Gonstitation  that  the  power  of  reaoval  was  Tweeted  m 
the  President  alone  in  smk  cases,  althouf^  the  appomtment  of  the  officer  is  b j 
the  PresideDt  and  Senate.    (13  Peters,  na^pe  139.) 

Onr  most  dis^gtiished  and  accepted  eommentat^ors  open  die  Oonstitation 
concur  in  the  construction  thas  early  given  by  Congress,  and  thus  sanctioned 
by  the  Supreme  Oourt.  After  a  fidl  analysis  of  the  congressional  debate  to 
which  I  have  refenred,  Mr.  Justice  Story  comes  to  this  coftdosion  s 

Afier  a  most  aoimsted  discuBsion,  the  vote  finally  taken  in  tbe  House  of  Representatiyes 
was  affirmative  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  without  any  cooperation  of  the ' 
Senate  by  ^e  vote  of  2^4  members  against  2Q,  In  the  Senate  the  clause  in  the  bill  affirming 
the  power  was  carricSdby  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  That  the  final  decision  <x 
this  question  so  made  was  irreatly  influenced  by  the  exalted  character  of  the  President  then 
in  Office  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  has  always  been  believed ;  yet  the  doctrine  was 
oj[)posed  as  well  as  supported  by  the  highest  talent  and  patriotism  of  tiie  country.  The  pub- 
he  nave  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  and  it  constitutes  perh^>s  the  most  extraordinary  case 
in  the  histonr  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implication  on  the  Executive  by 
the  assent  of  a  bare  minority  of  Congress  which  has  not  been  quesUoned  on  many  other 
occasions. 

The  commentator  adds  i 

Kor  is  tiiia  general  aeqalesoMMe  aad  silanea  without  a  satiedBMstory  ezplaoatioii. 

Ohaneelkr  Kent's  remarks  on  the  snt^ectaie  as  follows :  ''  (>n  the  first  orgam- 
aation  of  the  govemmeiit  it  was  made  a  i^oestion  whether  the  power  of  removal 
IB  case  of  ofikers  anointed  ta  hold  at  pleasure  rooiAsd  aownere  but  in  the 
body  which  appointed,"  and,  of  oonzse,  whether  the  eoneent  of  the  Senate  was 
not  requisite  to  remoTe.  This  was  the  construction  given  to  the  Conatitnti0ii 
while  it  was  pending  for  ra^fieation  before  the  State  eonvealaons  by  the  antiior 
of  the  Fedemlist..  But  the  eonstmetion  which  was  giveA  to  the  Gonstitatkm 
by  Congress  aflber  mreat  wmsideration  and  disensskm  was  diierettt  The  wosds 
of  the  act  (establishing  tbe  Treasury  Department)  are,  "and  whenever  the  same 
diall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (x  in  any 
case  of  vacancy  in  the  office,  the  assistant  shall  act."  This  amounted  to  aleffia^ 
latiye  eonstrnction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  sinae  beoi  aeqniescea  in 
and  acted  upon  as  a  decisive  authori^  in  the  ease. 

It  applies  equally  to  eveiy  odier  effiear  of  the  sovemment  appointed  by  the 
President  whose  term  of  duration  is  not  specially  dedaored.  It  m  sapported  by 
the  weighty  reason  diat  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department 
ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  die  bead  of  the  department,  beeanse  he  is 
invested  generally  with  the  ezecntive  aathcMrity,  and  the  participation  in  that 
authority  by  the  S^ate  was  an  ezcenlicm  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responnble  officer  for  the  execntioa 
of  the  law,  aud  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might 
often  be  requisite  to  folfil  it*  Thus  has  the  ia^rtant  question  presented  by 
this  bill  be^  settled,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster^  (who,  while 
dissenting  from  it,  admitted  that  it  was  settled,)  by  constroetion,  settled  by  the 
practice  of  the  government,  and  settled  by  statute.  The  events  of  the  last  war 
furnished  a  practical  eonfinnation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  maintained  in  many  of  its  parts,  including  diat  which  is  now  the 
[^bject  of  consideration.  When  tho  war  broke  out,  lebd  enemies,  traitors,  abet- 
tors, and  aympathiaers  were  found  in  eveiy  department  of  the  government,  as 
well  in  the  civil  service  as  in  the  land  and  naval  military  service.  They  were 
found  in  Congress  and  among  the  keepers  of  the  Capitol,  in  foreign  missions, 
in  each  and  idl  of  the  executive  departments,  in  the  judicial  service,  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  among  the  agents  for  conducting  Indian  affairs,  and  upon  probable 
suspicion  they  were  promptly  displaced  by  my  predecessor,  so  hx  as  they  held 
their  offices  under  executive  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  new 
and  loyal  successors.    No  complaints  against  that  power  or  doubts  of  its  wisdom 
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were  enterttinei  ia  my  ^parter.  I  mMcrety  tmet  and  believe  that  no  noh  cUrfl 
wttr  is  likelj  to  ooctur  ftgaio.  I  cannot  doabt,  however,  that  ia  whatoTor  form 
and  on  whatever  occasion  sedltloa  caa  flae,  an  effort  to  hinder  or  embanraas  or 
defeat  the  leg;itinMite  acUon  of  this  government,  whether  by  preventing  the  col- 
leetion  of  revenue  or  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  separating  the  Btatee,  or 
hetnjiag  the  country  to  a  foreign  enemy,  the  power  of  removd  from  office  by 
the  Executive^  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practiced,  will  be  found 
iodispensable.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  depositary  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  nation,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Gongress  in  reversing 
it  by  giving  my  approval  of  the  bill. 

At  the  early  day  whea  the  question  was  settled,  and,  indeed,  at  the  several 
periods  when  it  has  subsequently  been  agitated,  the  success  of  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  new  and  peculiiar  system  of  a  free  representative 
government,  was  held  doubtful  in  other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of 
patriotie  apprehension  among  the  American  people  themselves.  A  trial  of  nearly 
e^hty  years,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and  of  civil  war,  is 
eniiiaently  regarded  as  having  extinguished  alTsnch  doubts  and  apprehensions 
for  the  future.  During  that  eighty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
eajoyed  a  meaaore  of  security,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  never  surpassed 
by  any  natioa..  Tt  cannot  be  doubtea  that  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Gon- 
ftituyon  is  dBe  to  the  wonderfid  wisdom  with  whieh  the  funelions  of  gowmment 
woe  dlBtrihvted  among  the  three  prhtcipal  departmente-— the  leg^ktive,  tha 
executive,  and  the  judicial— and  to  ^e  fidelity  with  which  each  has  confined 
itself  or  been  confined  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  within  its  peculiar  and 
prop^  sphere. 

While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchful  jealousy  of  exeeatrre  power  oonstanUy 
pRvails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  prevail,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient 
£zeetitive,  capable,  in  the  language  of  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  President,  of 
executing  the  laws  within  the  sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  pro- 
teetiDg,  and  defending  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  is  an  indispensable 
secority  for  tranquillity  at  home,  and  peaoe,  honor,  and  safety  abroad.  Oovera* 
meoti  have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model.  If  one  or  many 
of  them  have  thus  far  failed  in  fully  securing  to  iheir  people  the  benefits  whidu 
we  have  derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  their 
misfortune  has  resulted  from  their  unfortunate  feilure  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  each  of  the  diree  great  departments  while  preserving  harmony  among  them  all. 

Havbg  at  aa  early  period  accepted  the  Gonstitution  in  regard  to  the  executive 
oiiee  in  the  eenae  to  which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  concurrence  of  its 
fiwmders,  I  have  fbund  no  sufficient  grounds  In  the  arguments  now  opposed  to 
diat  construction,  or  in  any  assumed  necessi^  of  the  times,  for  dianeing  Uiose 
<^ons.  For  these  reasons  I  return  the  biu  to  Uie  Senate,  in  which  house  U 
ttigiiiated,  for  the  farther  oonsideration  of  Gongress,  whidi  the  Oonstitutioa 
PKiaribes.  Inaomueh  as  the  seveml  parte  of  tiM  bill  wkieh  I  have  aot  eo»- 
ndered  are  matters  chiefly  of  detail,  and  are  based  altogether  upon  the  theory 
of  the  Gonstitution  from  which  £  am  obliged  to  dissent,  I  have  not  thought  it 
Benasary  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  make  Uiem  an  occasioa  of  distinct 
ttd  Bpedid  objections.  Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  that  it  is  the  easiest,  as 
it  is  also  the  most  attractive,  of  studies  to  frame  constitutions  for  the  self-gov* 
«nmieat  of  free  Stateaand  nations. 

Bat  I  think  expenence  has  equally  shown  that  it  m  the  most  difficult  of  aH 
political  labors  to  preserve  and  maintain  such  free  constitutions  of  self-govern* 
ment  when  once  happily  established.  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  they  can 
w  preserved  and  maintained,  except  by  a  constant  adherence  to  them  through 
t^e  various  vicissitudes  of  national  existence,  with  such  adaptations  as  may 
^>^wme  necessary,  always  to  be  effected,  however,  through  the  agencies  and  in  the 
forms  prescribed  in  the  original  constitutions  themselves.    Whenever  admini^ 
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tration  fidb,  or  seems  to  fail,  in  seeuztng  any  of  the  gi^at  eods  for  whidli  r^fmb- 
lioan  govermneiit  is  established,  the  proper  coarse  seems  to  be  to  renew  the 
oriffinal  spirit  and  forms  of  the  Constitntion  itselE 

ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 
Washinoton,  March  2,  1867. 


Exhibit  B. 
Message  to  the  Senate,  December  12, 1867. 

To  the  SenaU  of  ike  Dniied  States: 

On  the  12th  of  Augnst  last  I  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  on  the  same,  day  designated  General  Grant  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  executive  orders: 

ExEcunyE  ICafsion, 

WoMMMgUm,  August  12, 1807. 
8nt :  Bj  virtiie  of  Uie  power  and  aatiiority  -vested  ia  me,  as  Presideat,  bj  the  Constitiitioa 
and  the  Uors  of  the  United  States,  yon  are  heceby  suspended  from  office  as  Secietaiy  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  Qeneral  Ulysses  B.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowered  to.act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUnm^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Hon.  EnwiH  H.  STAMTOir,  Secntm^rf  War, 

ExBCimTE  Mansion, 
WaslkingUm,  />.  C,  AuguH  12,  1867. 
Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  If.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretary  of  War,  joa 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tiUerim,  and  will  at  <moe 
ettter  upon  the  dischaige  of  the  duties  of  the  <^oe. 

The  Secretarjr  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  record^  books,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
General  ULT.a0E8  S.  Gra|IT,  WaMngUm^  D.  C. 

The  following  gommnnication  was  received  from  Mr.  Stanton: 

War  Department, 
Waskifigton  Cit$j  August  13,  1867. 

Sir  :  Tour  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  informinff  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
and  authority  vested  in  you  as  President,  by  the  Oonstituuon  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  suspended  from  office*  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all 
functions  pertaining  to  the  same:  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorisced  uid  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  trnteHm,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  proper^  now  in  my  custody 
and  chaige. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  denv  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  mthout 
leanl  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  &e  office  <tf  Secretaiy  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or 
aU  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to 
transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as 
Secretary. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  t^  Umted  States  has  beea 
appointed  ad  inUrim,  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no 
auernattve  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

To  the  Presidbnt. 

The  suspension  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the  business  of  die  War  Depart- 
ment is  conducted  by  the  Secretaiy  ad  interim.    Prior  to  the  date  of  this  sus- 


pension I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  '^T^M-?^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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proper  Mr.  Stanton  sbouM  retire  from  mj  cabinet  The  mutual  confidence  and 
accord  which  should  exist  in  such  a  relation  had  ceased.  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Staaton  was  well  advised  that  his  continuance  in  the  cabinet  was  contrary  to 
mj  wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  to  tmderstand  by  every  mode 
ihort  of  an  express  request  that  ne  should  resign.  Having  waited  full  Ume  for 
the  Toluntary  action  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  seeing  no  manifestation  on  his  part  ^ 
in  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed  him  die  following  note  on  the  5th  of  Angust : 

8m:  Pablic  conslderatioiiB  of  a  blgb  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  resignation 
is  Seeretarj  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply : 

War  Defabtment, 
fFashingtomy  August  5,  1867. 
Soi:  Toar  note  of  this  day  has  been  leeeived,  statiog  that  public  considerations  of  a  high 
ehsraeter  constrain  jon  to  saj  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  aco^ited. 

In  npljy  I  bave  tbe  honor  to  say  Uiat  pablic  consideradoas  of  a  high  ohaiaoter,  wbich 
akiDe  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  tbe  h^d  of  diis  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
Ae  office  of  Secretarj  of  War  before  Ae  next  meeting  oi  Congress. 

EDWm  M.  STANTON, 

Sttreiary  of  fFar, 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Staaton  was  not  merely  a  declination  of  compliance  with 
the  request  lor  his  resignation ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  sonaething  more.  Mr. 
Stauten  does  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that  public  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as  ftilty  a  rule  of  action  for  himself  as 
for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  ddicate  a  question  as  the  fitness  of  an  offi- 
cer for  con^nance  hi  his  omoe>  die  oi^r  is  as  competent  and  impartial  te 
decide  as  his  superior,  irho  is  responsible  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  goes  iiirther» 
tod  plainly  intimates  what  he  means  by  "  pnbHc  oonsideradoDS  of  a  high  char- 
acter ;**  and  this  is  nothing  less  than  his  loss  of  conftdeooe  in  his  soperiifNr.  He 
Bays  that  these  pnblie  coi»idM«tioiis  have  "  alone  induced  me  to  continue  at  the 
bead  of  this  department/'  and  that  th^y  "  oonstratn  me  not  to  resign  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.'' 

This  langoage  is  very  significant.  Mr.  Stanton  holds  tbe  position  unwil- 
fingly.  He  continues  in  office  o«ly  under  a  sense  of  high  public  dn^.  He  is 
ready  to  leave  when  it  is  safe  to  leave*  and  as  the  dang^  he  apprehends  from 
his  removal  then  will  not  exist  when  Congress  is  here,  he  is  consteained  to 
remain  during  the  mUrim.  What,  tfieo,  is  that  Amtf&t  which  can  only  be 
averted  by  the  presence  (^Mr.  Stanton  or  of  Congress  f  Mr/ Stanton  does  not 
asj  that  **  public  considerations  of  a  high  character"  constrain  him  to  hold  on 
to  the  ofice  indefinitely.  He  does  not  say  Uiat  no  one  other  than  hknself  can 
at  any  time  be  found  to  take  bis  place  and  perform  its  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
be  expresses  a  desire  to  leave  the  office  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with 
dteee  high  pubHe  considerations.  He  says  in  effect  that  while  Congress  is 
avsy  he  must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here  he  can  go.  In  other 
woi^s,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  unwiUing  to  leave  the 
War  Departoient  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the  President  may 
appoint  or  designate  to  perform  its  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  m«y 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  approve.  Therefore, 
M  will  not  resign.  But  when  Congress  is  in  session  the  president  cannot 
appomt  a  Secretary  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  apfNrove«  Censequmitly, 
vben  Congress  meets  Mjt.  Stanton  is  ready  to  resign. 

Whatever  cogency  these  "  considerations  **  may  have  had  upon  Mr.  Stanton, 
wbatever  right  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever 
propriety  there  mi^t  be  in  the  expression  of  them  to  others,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain s  it  was  ofBeial  misconduct,  to  say  tbe  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his 
nipenor  officer.    Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  note  I  only  delayed  the 
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order  of  Buspension  long  enough  to  make  Ihe.neceesaiy  arrangements  to  fill  the 
office.  If  tliis  were  tbe  only  cause  for  hig  anspenaionf  it  would  be  ample. 
Meeeesarilj  it  moat  end  onr  most  important  official  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagine 
a  degree  of  efProntefy  whidi  would  embold^  the  head  of  a  department  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  eouncil  table  in  the  Executive  Manaion  after  aueh  an  act.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  a  Pi^eideat  so  forgetful  of  the  proper  reapeet  and  dignity  which 
belong  to  bis  offiee  as  to  submit  to  such  intrneiou.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Staaton 
the  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  any  idea  of  offering  to  act  aa  one  of 
my  constitutional  advisers  after  that  note  was  written.  There  waa  an  interval 
of  a  week  between  that  date  and  the  order  c^  suapeuaion,  during  which  two 
cabinet  meetings  were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor 
was  he  expected.    On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  sus- 

Sension,  and  that  General  Grant  had  been  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the 
epartment.    In  his  answer  to  this  notificatitm,  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Stanton 
expresses  himself  aa  follows : 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  daoy  your  riffbt,  ander  the  Constitatioo 
and  laws  of  the  Uaitod  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  suspend  me 
from  office  as  Secretarj  of  War,  or  the  exerciee  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same, 
or  without  such  advice  uid  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  anj  person  the  records,  books, 
papcors,  and  public  propertv  in  mj  custMlj  as  Secretary.  But  uasmueh  as  the  General 
commanding  the  arBOMS  of  me  United  States  has  been  appointed  md  trntetim^  and  liaa  notified 
aae  that  be  has  aoeepted  Iks  appoii^ment,  I  have  no  lUtecnative  but  to  submit,  undw  protest, 
to  superior  forc^ 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  August  5  Mr.  Stanton  stated 
ihat  ke  kad  been  aonalrained  to  continue  in  the  <^oe.  even  before  he  was  re* 
quested  te  resigo,  by  consideralkms  of  a  kick  public  ckaraotc^.  lu  thia  note  oi 
August  12  a  new  and  different  sense  of  nuUic  du^  compels  him  to  deny  the 
President's  right  to  snapend  him  from  omce  without  die  aonsent  of  the  Senaie. 
This  last  is  ^e  public  du^  of  resisting  aa  net  aontoary  to  law,  and  ke  oharges 
the  President  witk  violation  of  Uie  law  m  ordering  kis  auspension. 

Mr.  Stanton  refers  geneeally  to  the  **  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  and  says  that  a  sense  of  pubfic  duty  **  under  "  these  oompels  kim  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  auapend  man  from  office*  As  to  his  sense  of 
duty  under  the  Coaatitutkm,  that  will  be  consid^ped  in  die  aequel«  Aa  vo  kis 
sense  of  doty  under  "  the  laws  of  the  United  State|i,"ke  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
the  law  wkich  createa  the  War  D^artment,  for  that  expreasly  confers  upon  the 
Presid^t  the  unlimited  right  to  remove  tke  bead  of  the  department  Tkeonly 
other  law  bearii^  upon  the  question  is  the  'lenure-of-office  act,  passed  by  Go^ 
giess  over  the  preddential  veto  March  2,  1867.  Tkis  is  the  law  which,  umfor  a 
sense  of  publks  duty,  Mr.  Stanton  volunteered  to  deS^.  There  is  no  provision 
in  tills  law  whkk  eomp^ls  any  officer  coming  witkki  its  provisions  to  remain  in 
office.  It  ferbida  removals,  but  not  leaignatkMia*  Mr.  Stanton  waa  perfeetiv 
free  to  resign  at  any  moment,  eitker  upon  his  own  motion  or  in  complianee  with 
a  requort  or  an  order.  It  was  a  matter  <^  choiceor  of  taate.  There  waa  notiilng 
eompabory  in  the  nature  of  legal  obligati<».  Nor  does  ke  put  his  aatton  upon 
that  imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  tmder  a  "  sense  of  public  duty,"  not 
of  legal  obligation,  compelling  him  to  hold  on,  and  leaving  ham  no  ckoice.  Tke 
publk  duty  wk^ch  is  upon  him  arises  from  the  respect  which  be  owes  to  the 
ConstitutioB  and  tke  laws,  vi<dated  in  kis  own  case.  He  is,  tkerefore,  coaspdled 
by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicate  violated  law  andto  stand  as  its  ebampion. 

This  was  not  tiie  first  oceasioa  in  which  Mr.  Stantmi,  in  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,^  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure-of- 
offiee  law  did  not  paaa  witkout  notice.  Like  otiier  acts,  it  was  sent  to  tke  Presi- 
dent for  approval  As  is  my  custom,  I  submitted  its  oonsideration  to  my  cabinet 
for  tbeir  advice  upon  the  question,  whether  I  should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was 
a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would  of  course  rely  most 
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ipoo  the  opmion  of  iihn  Attornej  Gtenoral  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  wlio  had  once 
been  Attoniej  (General.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet  adyised  me  tbat  tbe  pro- 
peeed  law  was  nnconstHational.  All  spoke  wHhoat  doubt  or  reserration,  but 
Mr.  Stanton's  eondemnation  of  Ae  law  was  tbe  most  elaborate  and  empbatic. 
He  referred  to  tbe  constitutional  proyisions,  tibe  debates  in  Congress— ^speciallj 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bachanan,  when  a  senator — to  tbe  decisions  of  the  Snpreme 
Court,  and  to  the  aaage  fimm  tke  beginning  of  the  eoTemment  throngh  every 
MKeraeire  administration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of  remoral  as 
Tested  by  the  OonslitQtion  in  the  President.  To  all  Uiese  he  added  the  weight 
of  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  and  advised  me  Aat  it  was  my  duty  to  defend 
the  power  of  the  PreiMent  horn  nsurnation  and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  a  head 
of  department  than  upon  Bxuik  an  occasion  as  this.  He  aets  then  under  the 
gnvest  obligations  of  law;  Ibr  when  he  is  called  anon  by  the  President  for 
adrioe  it  is  the  Oonstitution  that  speeks  to  him.  All  his  other  duties  are  left 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  by  statute;  but  this  dntv  was  deemed  so 
Bomentous  that  it  is  imposdl  by  the  Constitution  itself  Aner  all  this  I  was 
Bot  prepared  for  the  sround  taken  bv  Mr.  Stanton  in  hit  note  of  August  12.  I 
W18  not  prepared  to  find  him  compelled,  by  a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  public 
dstj  under  "  the  Coostitution,"  to  assume  t)ie  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under 
the  solemn  obligatmns  of  public  duty,  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he 
idrised  me  was  a  violation  of  that  Constitution.  I  make  great  allowance  for  a 
ehauge  of  opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of 
greatest  adnlgenca.  Where  our  opinions  take  the  shape  ef  advice  and  influ- 
csee  the  action  of  others,  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  will  scarcely  justify  ua 
k  vepodiatiBg  them  when  diey  oome  to  be  applied  to  oursehres. 

Bat  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full  mas- 
teij  of  tiie  aneetion  mai^fesled  by  Mr.  ftla»ton»  and  was  at  the  time  so  fblly 
oeeapied  Witk  the  preparation  of  anodier  veto  upon  the  pendhig  reconstruction 
set,  that  I  requested  him  to  prepare  the  veto  unon  tlue  tennre-of-6ffice  bill. 
TUs  he  de<diued  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  to  undergo,  at  the  time, 
the  hbor  of  wrhing,  but  stated  his  readiness  to  fbniiah  what  aid  might  be 
le^aiKd  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  piqier.  At  the  time  this  subject 
VIS  before  the  cabmet  it  saemed  to  be  ti^en  for  granted  that  as  to  thoee  mem- 
bos  of  the  eid>inet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  lancoln  their  tenure  of  oifice 
WM  not  fixed  bv  the  provisions  of  the  aet.  I  do  not  xemen^>er  that  the  point 
vas  distiBctly  decided ;  tmt  I  well  recollect  that  it  was  sufgesteid  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  odbinet  who  was  appokited  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  duit  bo  dissent  was 


her  the  point  was  well  taken  or  not  did  not  seem  to  me  of  any  eons»- 
fMaee,  fer  the  unaniknons  expression  of  opinion  against  the  constitu^onality 
aad  pottey  of  the  act  wm  so  decided  that  I  felt  do  ooaeetv,  so  fiur  as  the  act 
bad  referenee  to  the  gentlomeB  then  present,  that  I  wodki  be  embarrassed  in  the 
htars.  The  biU  had  net  ^tn  %eoome  a  law.  The  Umitatien  upon  the  power 
<f  icBMval  was  not  yetia^oaed,  aad  there  was  yet  tiaae  to  make  any  changes. 
If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  bad  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  hinmelf 
«f  the  psovisions  of  that  biU  m  eaae  it  became-  a  law,  I  shonld  not  have  hesi- 
taled  a  monent  as  to  his  removal.  No  j^edge  was  then  expresslv^  given  or 
la^uhed.  Bnt  there  are  ciroomstaacee  when  to  give  an  express  pledge  Is  not 
asssBsaiy,  rad  when  ta  reqvire  it  is  an  imputation  of  poesiUe  bad  fiuth.  I  fidt 
thai  if  theae  gentfemen  came  wiAin  the  nurview  of  the  biU,  it  was,  as  to  tbem» 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  them  would  ever  take  reftige  under  its  provis- 
ioas.  I  now  pass  to  another  ■ubiect.  When,  on  the  Idth  of  April,  1865,  the 
teies  of  the  presidential  ofice  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  a  full  cabinet  of 
leTen  members,  all  of  them  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  made  no  change^  On 
the  contrary,  I  shortly  afterward  ratified  a  change  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Lin- 
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coId,  but  not  perfected  at  !iis  death,  and  admitted  his  appointee,  Vr.  Hatlan,  in 
theplace  of  Mr.  Usher,  who  wae  in  office  at  the  time. 

The.  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  re-establish  govenunent,  law,  and  order  in 
the  insurrectionary  States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  sndden'  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion  required  speedy  action.  This  grave  subject  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr  lincoln  in  the  last  days  of  his  me,  and  the  plan  according 
to  which  it  was  tQ  be  managed  had  been  prepared  and  was  ready  for  adoption. 
A  leading  feature  of  that  plan  was  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  executive 
authority,  for,  so £ur  as  I  have  been  infbrmed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any  mem-, 
ber  of  his  cabinet  doubted  his  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  sea- 
siou  of  Congress  to  do  the  work.  The  first  business  transacted  in  cabinet  afler 
I  became  President  was  this  unfiniahed  business  of  my  predecessor.  A  pkn  or 
scheme  of  reconstruction  was  produced  which  bad  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Lia- 
coin  by  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  approved,  and,  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable,  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  became  the  basis  of  aotion  in  turn  for 
Uie  other  States. 

Upon  the  exammation  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Impeachment  committee  he 
was  asked  the  following  question  : 

Did  anj  one  of  the  cabinet  express  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  exeontlTe  branch  of  the 
ffovemment  to  reorgenize  State  governments  which  had  be^n  in  rebellion  without  the  ud  ot 
Congrefsf 

He  answered : 

None  whatever.  I  had  myself  entertiuned  no  doubt  of  the  authoritj  of  the  President  to 
take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  proposed  daring  the  vaca- 
tion of  Congress,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  prodamation  in  the  case  9i  North 
Carolina. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  fbr  wfaidi  I  have  been  more 
denounced  than  this.  It  was  not  originated  by  dm;  but  I  shrink  from  no 
responsibility  on  that  aoeount,  for  the  plan  approved  itself  to  my  own  judgttieiit, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Thus  far,  and  upon  ^s  vital 
policy,  there  was  perfect  accord  between  the  cabinet  and  myself^  and  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  a  change.  As  time  passed  on  there  was  developed  an  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  and  of  policy  betwem  Congrees  and  the  President  upon 
this  same  subject  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of 
these  States  should  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of  negro  suffirage. 
Upon  this  point  three  members  of  the  cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  Congress.  They  remained  only  lone  enough  to  see  that  Ae  d^Ser- 
ence  of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt  that  they  should  renudii  no 
longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  propriety  constrained  them  to  resign  their 
positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  tl^e  sincerity  of  each  oth«r  in 
0{^site  opinions,  and  mutual  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so  vital 
as  to  require  a  severance  of  official  relations.  This  w^  in  the  summer  of  1866. 
The  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress  developed  new  complications  when  the 
suffrage  bUl  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March 
2  and  March  23,  1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  cabinet  consulta- 
tions  upon  these  bills  that  a  dififerenee  of  opinion  upon  the  most  vital  points  was 
developed.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  die 
dkOTerence  of  opinion  could  not  be  reconciled  That  unity  of  opinion  which 
upon  great  questions  of  public  policy  of  administration  is  so  ^sential  to  the 
Executive  was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  should  have  no  other  opinions 
than  those  of  the  President.  He  has  tne  same  right,  in  the  conscientioae  dis- 
charge of  duty,  to  entertain  and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  President. 
What  I  do  claim  is  that  the  President  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  adminis- 
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tra^on,  and  wlien  the  opinions  of  a  head  of  department  are  irreconcilably 
opposed -to  Aose  of  the  President  in  grave  matters  of  policy  and  administration 
there  is  bat  one  result  which  can  solve  the  difficnlty,  and  that  is  a  severance  of 
the  official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  government,  has  always 
been  the  rule  ;  and  it  is  a  wise  one ;  for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its 
members  must  impair  the  efficiency  of  any  administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  from  my  administration  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  and  neoessary ; 
bot  I  cannot  omit  to  state  a  special  ground  which,  if  it  stooa  alone,  would  vin- 
iieate  my  action. 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1866,  justly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not  only  as  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  uose  who,  more  or  less  remotely,  might  be 
held  to  responsibility  for  its  occurrence.  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort 
made  to  fix  that  responsibility  on  the  President  The  charge  was  openly  made, 
and  aoun  and  again  reiterated  through  a^  the  land,  that  the  President  was 
warned  in  time  but  refused  to  interfere. 

By  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Louisiana, 
dated  the  27th  and  28th  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  delegates, 
claiming  to  be  a  constitutional  convention,  were  about  to  assemble  in  New 
Orleans ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the  grand  jury,  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot,  and  this  question  was  asked : 
"Is  the  military  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court? "  This  question  was 
asked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  .were  in  the  full  exerdse  of  their  authority, 
and  the  answer  sent  by  telegraph,  on  the  same  2dth  of  August,  was  this : 

Th»  sBitazy  wi&  be  expected  to  sustain,  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  Ae 


On  the  same  28th  of  August  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton 
if  Major  Greneral  Baird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  in 
eoHMad  ^  the  military  at  New  Orleans : 

HoL  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seeretarv  of  War: 

A  coorenHon  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Goyemor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  If  on- 
^j.  Ibe  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  nnlawfhl,  and  propose  to  break 
it  sp  by  aneetinff  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned 
tbe  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
eAct  from  the  President    Please  instinct  me  at  once  by  telegri^h. 

The  28th  of  Angnst  was  .on  Saturday.  The  next  morning,  the  29th,  this 
tepatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  fie  took 
iM»  action  upon  it,  and  neither  sent  instructions  to  General  fiaird  himself  nor 
presented  it  to  me  for  such  mstructions.  On  the  next  day  (Monday )  the  riot 
oecarred.  I  never  saw  this  despatch  firom  Greneral  Baird  until  some  ten  days  or 
tve  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my  eiJl  for  all  the  despatches,  with  a  view 
to  thdr  pnblicatioo,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  me.  These  ^Bicts  all  appear  in  the 
jeniaHmy  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Jndieiary  Committee  in  the  impeachment 
iBTMdgation.  On  the  30th,  the  day  of  Ae  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed » 
teeral  Baird  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  1^- 
bvfaig  extzaelB : 

tet :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  a  very  serious  riot  occurred  here  to-day.  I  had 
srt  heen  appUed  to  by4he  conveimon  for  protec^n,  but  the  lientenant  governor  and  the 
B^  had  fineely  cooanlSsd  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully  conyineed  that  it  was  so  strooffly 
tbs  nieat  of  the  d^  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  preTent  military  interter- 
coce,  that  I  did  not  regard  an  outbreak  as  a  thing  to  be  apprehended.  The  lientenant  governor 
Ittd  fttrared  me  that  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff  would  not 
attempt  to  senre  it  without  my  permission,  an4  for  to-day  they  designed  to  suspend  it.  I 
^^oie  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  of  a  despatdi  which  the 
ueateoaat  goremor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no  reply  to  my 
<Mspstch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.    General  Sheridan  is  still  absenTin  Texas.^ 
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The  despatch  of  General  Baird  of  the  28ih  asks  for  hnmediate  instractioiui, 
and  his  letter  of  the  30th,  after  detailiog  the  terriUe  riot  which  had  just  hap- 
pened, ends  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  instmctions  which  h^  asked 
Smt  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  fanlt  or  the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  military  commander  was  left  without  instmctions ;  bnt  for  all 
omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instruct,  when  instraction  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openly  and  persistently  held  respen- 
sible.  Instantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delinquency  of  the  President  was 
heralded  in  every  form  of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President 
was  not  responsible  for  this  delinquency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power, 
but  it  was  not  given  by  him  to  the  public,  and  only  to  the  President  in  obedienee 
(o  a  requisition  for  all  the  despatches. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  Greneral  Baird's  request  was  not  brongfat 
to  my  notice.  It  is  clear,  from  his  despatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secretarj  of 
War  had  given  him  proper  instructions  the  riot  which  arose  on  the  assembKog 
ef  the  convention  would  have  been  averted.  There  may  be  those  ready  to  say 
that  I  would  have  given  no  instructions,  even  if  the  despatch  had  reached  me 
in  time ;  bnt  ail  must  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  opportunity. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment 
investigation  committee  as  to  the  despatdi : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  deepatdi  of  the  28th  of  July  by  General  Baird,  I  ask  you  whethsr 
that  despatch,  on  its  receipt,  was  commnnicated  1 

A.  I  received  that  despatch  on  Sundi^  forenoon ;  I  examined  it  earefally  and  considered 
^e  question  presented ;  1  did  not  see  that  I  could  give  any  instmctions  different  from  the 
line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  mode  no  answer  to  the  despatch. 

Q.  1  sec  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  ten  o'clock  apd  twenty  minutes  p.  m.  Was 
that  the  hour  at  which  it  was  received  by  you  f 

A.  That  is  the  date  ef  its  mception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  i^ht.  I  reeeiiwd  it 
on  Sunday  forenoon,  at  my  residence ;  a  copy  of  the  despatch  was  furnished  to  the  President 
several  days  afterwards,  alonff  with  all  the  other  despatches  and  communications  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time ;  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  or 
flftoen  days  afterwards. 

Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondenee  with  those  parties  upon  the  same  sob 
ject,  would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  that  despatch  7 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  his  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  about  any  correspondence 
Stcept  this  one  despatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.  The  riot 
had  taken  place  on  Monday. 

.  It  is  a  diffienlt  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exists  between  the  heads 
of  department  and  the  President.  The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  defined. 
The  Constitution  places  these  officers  in  the  relation  of  his  advisers  when  he 
calls  upon  them  for  advice.  The  acts  of  Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Department.     It  provides  that — 

'  **There  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  penorm  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on 
or  entrusted  to  him  dv  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;*'  and  furthermore,  **  the  said  prin- 
eipal  officer  shaU  condaet  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  soeh  manner  as  tha  rrssi- 
doDt  of  the  United  Statas  ahaU  from  time  to  time  ordar  and  instruct.'* 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  bj  the  head 
of  the  department,  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk,  "  who,  whenever  said  principal 
officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  shall 
have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books,  records*  and  papers  of  the  depaii- 
ipent 

The  legal  relation  is  anabgous  to  that  of  principal  agent  ^  It  is  the  President 
npon  whom  the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  execntive  departnMQt,  the 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execnted ;  bnt  as  he  cannot  execute  them 
in  person  he  is  allowed  to  select  his  agents,  and  is  made  responsible  for  their 
acts  within  just  limits*  So  complete  is  this  presumed  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  I'cesident  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of  department 
is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself,     oigi^i^ed  by  GoOqIc 
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The  principal,  upon  whom  such  responsibility  is  placed  for  the  atsts  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, ought  to  be  leffc  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of 
dismissal.  To  hold  him  to  responsibility  for  an  oflficer  beyond  his  control;  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  agent  to  be  decided  for  him  and  not 
by  him ;  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when  the  President,  moved  by  "  public 
coosiderations  of  a  high  character,"  requests  his  resignation  to  assume  for  hint- 
lelfan  equal  right  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  ''public  considerations,"  and 
to  make  his  own  conclusions  paramount  to  those  of  the  President — to  allow  all 
this  is  to  reverse  the  just  order  of  administration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate 
above  the  superior. 

There  are,  however,  other  relations  between  the  President  and  a  head  of 
department  beyond  these  defined  legal  relations  which  necessarily  attend  them, 
though  not  expressed.  Chief  among  these  is  mutual  confidence.  This  relation 
ie  60  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  when  or  how  it  ceases.  A  single 
flagrant  act  nay  end  it  at  once,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  confidence 
may  be  just  as  effectually  destroyed  by  a  series  of  causes  too  subtle  for  demon^ 
stration.  As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay. 
8ach  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omis- 
«iofis  have  broken  up  this  relation.  They  are  hardly  susceptible  of  statement, 
and  still  less  of  formal  proof.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence 
of  the  5th  of  August  without  being  convinped  that  this  relation  was  effectually 
gone  on  both  sides,  and  that,  while  the  President  was  unwilling  to  allow  Mr. 
otanton  to  remain  in  his  administration,  Mr.  Stanton  was  equally  unwilling  to 
allow  the  President  to  carry  on  his  administration  without  his  presence.  In 
the  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  on 
the  first  organization  of  the  principal  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  First  Magistrate  should  he 
responsible  for  the  executive  department.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsibU 
to  the  country.  Again,  is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  con- 
mrrence  of  the  Senate,  and  his  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establish- 
ment on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharge  of  his  dnties  to  the  satisfac- 
tioa  of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitutionally  authorized  to  inspect  and  control  hi« 
conduct?  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  them^elvea  with  the  Senate, 
they  may  mutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the 
President  to  a  mere  vapor,  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the 
expectation  of  it  is  unjust.  The  high  executive  officers  joined  in  ca'bal  with  the  Senate  would 
lay  the  fonndation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  exQcutive  power,  only  to  be 
removed  by  a  revolution  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  the  same  debate,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  a  head  of 
department  should  only  be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  uses  this  language  : 

Bat  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence  ?  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
IBQ,  where  the  case  is  vcfry  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
^n^eeesATj  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence  ?  Some  gentlemen  contend 
not  Then  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  be  saddled  upon 
^  President,  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in  per- 
^>nning  certain  dutioi  ^  Shall  ne  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
<lent  ?  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  ?  AJre  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President,  who  has 
DO  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  ? 
Witbont  you  naake  him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your 
«Tstem.  What  is  to  t^  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  irom  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  conduct  of  aU'officer  ? 

I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Stanton 
would  have  ended  this  unpleasant  complication  according  to  the  intimation  given 
in  bis  note  of  Au|^4dt  12.  The  duty  which  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to 
perform  was  by  tkh  means  agreeable ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
controversy,  or  for  *he  consequences-  ^  t 
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Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  mj  cabinet  has  been  to  me,  upon 
personal  considerations,  I  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the 
public  interests  are  involved,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Salutary  reforms 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  great  reductions  of 
.expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  its  War  Departmeojt, 
to  the  saving  of  millions  to  the  treasury. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  12,  1867. 


Exhibit  C. 
AddreA  to  the  President  by  Hon,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Augtist  18,  1866. 

'  Mr.  President  :  We  ai*e  before  you  as  a  committee  of  the  National  Union 
Convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  you  with  an  authentic  copy  of  its  proceedings. 

Before  placing  it  in  your  hands,  you  will  permit  us  to  congratulate  you  that 
in  the  object  for  which  the  convention  was  called,  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
in  every  State  and  Territory  the  call  was  responded  to,  in  the  unbroken  har- 
mony of  its  deliberations,  in  the  unanimity  with  which  the  principles  it  has  de- 
clared were  adopted,  and  more  especially  in  the  patriotic  and  constitutional 
character  of  the  principles  themselves,  we  are  confident  that  yon  and  the 
'country  will  find  gratifying  and  cheering  evidence  that  there  exists  among  the 
people  a  public  sentiment  which  renders  an  early  and  complete  restoration  of 
the  Union  as  established  by  the  Constitution  certain  and  inevitable.  Party 
faction,  seeking  the  continuance  of  its  misrule,  may  momentarily  delay  it,  but 
the  principles  of  political  liberty,  for  which  our  fathers  successfully  contended, 
and  to  secure  which  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  are  so  glaringly  inconsistent 
.with  the  condition  in  which  the  country  ha3  been  placed  by  such  misrule,  that 
it  will  not  be  permitted  a  much  longer  duration. 

We  wish,  Mr.  President,  you  could  have  witnessed  the  spirit  of  concord  and 
brotherly  affection  which  animated  every  member  of  the  convention.  Great  as 
your  confidence  has  ever  been  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  in  their  deep  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  their  present  determination  to 
reibstate  and  maintain  it,  that  confidence  would  have  become  a  positive  convic- 
tion could  you  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  was  done  and  said  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Every  heart  was  evidently  full  of  joy,  every  eye  beamed  with  patriotic 
animation  ;  despondency  ^ave  place  to  the  assurance  that,  our  late  dreadful  civil 
strife  ended,  the  blissful  reign  of  peace,  under  the  protection  not  of  arms,  but  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  would  have  sway,  and  be  in  every  part  of  our  land  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  and  in  perfect  good  faith  obeyed,  i  ou  would  not  have 
doubted  that  the  recurrence  of  dangerous  domestic  insurrections  in  the  future  is 
not  to  be  apprehended. 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  coming 
into  the  convention  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  hand  in  hand,  amid  the  rap- 
turous applause  of  the  whole  body,  awakened  by  heartfelt  gratification  at  the 
event,  filling  the  eyes  of  thousands  with  tears  of  joy,  which  they  neither  could 
nor  desired  to  repress,  you  would  have  felt  as  every  person  present  felt,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  all  sectional  or  other  perilous  dissensions  had  ceased, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  heard  in  the  future  but  the  voice  of  harmony  pro- 
claiming devotion  to  a  common  country,  of  pride  in  being  bound  together  by  a 
'coihmon  Union,  existing  and  protected  by  forms  of  government  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  either  war  or  peace. 

In  the  principles  announced  by  the  convention  and  in  ^e   feeling   there 
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BiBifested,  w^  bave  every  assurance  that  barmoDj  throughout  our  entire  land 
wiU  8oon  prevail.  We  know  that,  as  in  former  days,  as  was  eloquently  declared 
by  Webster,  the  nation's  most  gifted  statesman,  Massachusetts  aud  South  Oaro- 
Ima  went  "shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  Revolution,"  and  stood  hand  in 
band  **  around  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm 
lean  on  them  for  support,"  so  will  they  again,  with  like  magnanimity,  devotion, 
and  power,  stand  round  your  administration,  and  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  may 
also  lean  on  them  for  support. 

In  the  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  which  we  are  to  place  in  your  hands,  you 
will  find  that  the  convention  performed  the  grateful  duty  imposed  upon  themi 
by  their  knowledge  of  your  "devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  interests 
of  your  country,"  as  illustrated  by  your  entire  presidential  career,  of  declaring 
that  in  you  they  "recognize  a  Chief  Magistrate  worthy  of  the  nation  and  equal 
to  the  great  crisis  upon  which  your  lot  is  cast;"  and  in  this  declaration  it  gives 
us  marked  pleasure  to  add,  we  are  confident  that  the  convention  has  but  spoken 
the  intelligent  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country.  Ever  inaccessible  to  tho 
low  influences  which  often  control  the  mere  partisan,  governed  alone  by  an 
h«D68t  opinion  of  constitutional  obligations  and  rights,  and  of  the  duty  of 
looking  solely  to  the  true  interests,  safety,  and  honor  of  the  nation,  such  a  class 
is  incapable  of  resorting  to  any  bait  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
good. 

In  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
the  convention  saw  only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  for  the  same  purpose 
was  inaugurated  by  your  immediate  predecessor.  In  his  re-election  by  the 
people,  after  that  policy  had  been  fully  indicated  and  had  been  made  one  of  the 
issues  of  the  oontest,  those  of  his  political  friends  who  are  now  assailing  yon 
for  sternly  pursuing  it  are  forgetful  or  regardless  of  the  opinions  which  their 
BQpport  of  his  re-election  necessarily  involved.  Being  upon  the  same  ticket 
with  that  much- lamented  public  servant,  whose  foul  assassination  touched  the 
heart  of  the  civilized  world  with  grief  and  horror,  you  would  have  been  false 
to  obvious  duty  if  you  had  not  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  same  policy;  and, 
jadging  now  by  the  opposite  one  which  Congress  has  pursued,  its  wisdom  and 
patriotism  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  that  of  Congress  has  but  continued  a 
broken  Union  by  keeping  ten  of  the  States  in  which  at  one  time  the  insurrection 
existed  (as  far  as  they  could  accomplish  it)  in  the  condition  of  subjugated  prov- 
inces, denying  to  them  the  right  to  be  represented,  while  subjecting  their  people 
to  every  species  of  legislation,  including  that  of  taxation.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  IS  at  war  with  the  very  genius  ot  our  government,  inconsistent  with  every 
idea  of  political  freedom,  and  most  perilous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  conn- 
try,  no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  bdieve. 

We  hope,  sir,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  cause  you  to  adhere,, 
if  possible,  with  even  greater  firmness  to  the  course  which  you  are  pursuing,  by 
latisfjing  you  that  the  people  are  with  you,  and  that  the  wish  which  lies  nearest 
to  their  heart  is  that  a  perfect  restoration  of  our  Union  at  the  earliest  moment 
be  attained,  and  a  conviction  that  the  result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
measures  which  you  are  pursuing.  And  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
these  impose  upon  you,  we,  as  did  every  member  of  the  convention,  again  for 
ourselves  individually  tender  to  you  our  profound  respect  and  assurance  o^  our 
cordial  and  sincere  support. 

With  a  reunited  Union,  with  no  foot  but  that  of  a  freeman  treading  or  per- 
mitted ta  tread  our  soil,  with  a  nation's  faith  pledged  forever  to  a  strict  observ- 
snce  of  all  its  obligations,  with  kindness  and  iraternal  love  everywhere  prevail- 
ing, the  desolations  of  war  will  soon  be  removed ;  its  sacrifices  of  life,  sad  as 
they  have  been,  will,  with  Christian  resignation,  be  referred,  to  a  providential 
purpose  of  fixing  oar  beloved  country  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis,  which  will 
forever  place  our  liberty  and  happiness  beyond  the   i^ach   of  human  peril. 
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Then,  too,  and  forever,  will  our  government  challenge  the  admiration  and  le^ 
ceive  the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  any  efforts 
to  impeach  oar  honor. 

And  permit  me,  sir,  in  conclasion,  to  add,  that,  great  as  your  solicitude  for  the 
restoration  of  our  domestic  peace  and  your  labors  to  that  end,  you  have  also  a 
watchful  eye  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  that  any  attempt  by  an  assumed 
or  actual  foreign  power  to  enforce  an  illegal  blockade  against  the  government  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  use  your  own  mild  but  expressive  words,  "  will 
be  disallowed."  In  this  determination  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  unanimous 
approval  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  convention, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with  an  authentic  copy  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  have  heard  the  answer  submitted  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  favor 
of  receiving  and  ordering  this  answer  to  be  filed  will  say  "  ay,"  and  those  who 
are  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  "no."  [Having  put  the  question.]  It  is 
so  ordered;  the  answer  is  received  and  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  in 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  directed  by  the  managers,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  of  the  honorable  Senate  a  copy  of  the  answer  filed 
by  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment presented  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  say  that 
it  is  the  expectation  of  the  managers  that  they  will  be  able  at  1  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  after  consultation  with  the  House,  to  present  a  fit  replication 
to  the  answer  filed. 

Mr.  JEvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President 
think  it  proper,  unless  some  objection  should  now  be  made,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  honoiable  court  the  matter  of  provision  for  the  allowance  of  the 
time  for  preparation  for  the  trial  which  shall  be  accorded  to  the  President  and 
his  counsel  after  the  replication  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  answer 
of  the  President  shall  have  been  submitted  to  this  court.  In  the  application 
which  was  made  on  the  13th  instant  for  time  for  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  the  answer,  as  then  presented  to  the  court,  we  had  included  in  our  con- 
sideration of  that  time  for  which  we  so  asked,  the  expectation  and  intention  of 
carrying  on  with  all  due  diligence  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  prepeuration 
of  the  answer  and  the  preparation  for  the  trial.  The  action  of  the  court  and 
its  determination  of  the  time  within  which  the  answer  should  properly  be  pre- 
sented has  obliged  us,  as  may  be  well  understood  by  this  court,  to  devote  our 
whole  time  and  thought  in  this  brief  interval  to  the  preparation  of  the  answer ; 
and  we  have  ha^  no  time  to  consider  the  various  questions  of  law  and  of  fact 
and  of  evidence,  and  the  forms  and  means  of  the  production  of  the  same,  which 
rest  upon  the  responsibility  and  lie  within  the  duty  of  counsel  in  all  matters  of 
forensic  and  judicial  consideration.  We,  therefore,  if  the  honorable  court  please, 
submit  now  a  request  that  the  President  and  his  counsel  may  be  allowed  the 
period  of  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  replication  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  answer  of  the  President  for  preparation  for  the  trial 
and  before  it  shall  actually  proceed;  and  I  beg  leave  to  send  to  the  Chief  Justice 
a  written  minute  of  that  proposition  signed  by  the  counsel. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  for  the  present  in  order.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  motion  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment that  the  House  of  Representatives  have  time  to  file  a  replication. 

The  motion  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  chair  will  now  receive  an  application  on  the  part 
cf  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  iiow  beg  to  ask  for  the  action  of  this  honorable  court  upon 
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^  presentation  in  writing  of  a  request  for  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
leptication  for  the  defence  to  prepare  for  the  trial. 

The  Chief  JrsriCB.  The  Secretary  will  report  the  order  asked  on  the  part 
of  the  ooansel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment : 

And  now,  on  this  23d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1868,  the  counsel  for  the 
Prefiident  of  the  United  States,  upon  reading  and  filing  his  answer  to  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfully  represent  to  this  honor- 
able court  that  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed  to  the  said  answer,  the 
doe  and  proper  preparation  of  and  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  will  require,  in  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  such  counsel,  that  a  period  of  hot  less  than  thirty  days 
should  be  allowed  to  the  President  of  the  13nited  States  and  his  counsel  for 
fiQch  preparation,  and  before  the  said  trial  should  proceed. 

HENRY  STANBERY, 
B.  R.  CURTIS, 
THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON. 
WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS, 
W.  S.  GROESBECK, 

Of  Counsel. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order  I  will  now  move  that  that 
application  lie  upon  the  table  until  the  replication  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  shall  come  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken  I  ask  leave 
to  state  that,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Houee  are  ready  to  consider  this  application  now. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  it  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Michigan 
that  the  application  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  lie  upon  the 
table  until  the  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  withdraw  that  motion  for  the  moment  if  the  managers  wish 
to  be  heard. 

The  CnrEP  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan  withdraws  his  motion.  Do 
the  managers  wish  to  be  hoard  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  am  instructed  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  resist  the  granting  of 
this  application,  not  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  presented,  but  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  contain  such  matter  as  in  our  opinion  will  justify  the 
Senate  in  giving  further  time  for  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  respondent's 
counsel  for  the  trial  of  this  cause.  We  do  not  desire  to  force  this  .trial  any 
more  rapidly  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand,  bat  desire  that  such  rules 
as  have  heretofore  been  observed,  or  as  would  be  observed  in  a  court  at  law, 
may  be  adhered  to  in  the  testing  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  application.  What 
reasons  are  given  in  the  application  here  presented  for  the  time  to  be  extended  ? 
None  more  than  that  counsel  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  oratorical  displays  before  this  august  body.  They  have  had  the  same 
opportunities  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
kive  had  for  preparation.  They  can  and  will  have  the  same  during  the  whole 
progress  of  this  trial.  It  is  not  stated  that  auy  witness  who  will  prove  any 
material  fact  is  not  present,  or  whose  presence  cannot  any  day  be  procured.  It 
is  not  stated  that  delay  is  necessary  for  the  procurement  of  records,  docu- 
ments, persons,  or  papers,  material  or  immaterial  in  this  case.  Why,  then,  Mr. 
President,  grant  further  time  when  no  good  cause  under  the  rule  is  shown  ? 
The  answer  herein  filed  admits  the  order  of  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  order  appointing  a  Secretary  ad  interim.    The  President  knew  what 
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the  law  was  when  these  orders  were  made,  and  knowing  it,  violated  it,  for  whiA " 
violation  we  charge  him  with  high  misdemeanors  in  office.  In  the  manj  triala 
-we  have  reported  in  this  and  other  countries  this  application  has  no  present. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  his  application  stated,  in  substance,  that  ft  waff 
not  in  his  power  to  obtain  information  respecting  facts  alleged  against  him  to 
have  taken  place  in  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  in  time  to  prepare  and  put  in 
his  answer  and  proceed  to  trial  before  the  6th  day  of  March  then  next  following ;' 
and  further,  that  he  could  not  get  his  witnesses  or  counsel  nor  prepare  hi» 
answer,  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  that  this  was  done  for  delay.  This  appli- 
cation was  sworn  to  by  the  respondent ;  he  was  given  time,  and  the  facts  show- 
that  his  answer  was  filed  and  his  trial  had,  and  he  acquitted  in  fiive  days'  less 
time  than  he  swore  it  would  take  him  to  prepare  for  trial. 

In  Judge  Peck's  case  his  application  stated  his  difficulties  in  obtaining  wit- 
nesses, the  distance  they  lived  from  Washington,  the  time  it  would  require  them 
to  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  the  necessity  for  copying  and  obtaining' 
records  ;  that  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transpiring  of  the  acts  complained 
of  against  him.  This  application  was  also  sworn  to.  If  the  learned  counsel 
remember  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
when  time  was'  granted  for  the  procurement  of  evidence  the  learned  attorney 
general  then  and  there  protested  against  the  granting  of  time  becoming  a  pre- 
cedent for  any  future  trial,  this  application  being  granted  merely  through 
courtesy  to  the  Queen,  when  witnesses  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect,  if  possible,  her  reputation.  This  application  differs  in  form  and  sub- 
stance from  any  that  our  attention  has  been  directed  to,  made  by  the  counsel, 
signed  by  themselves,  and  sworn  to  by  no  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  in  courts  of  law,  in  applications  for  a  continuance  of 
the  cause  or  the  extension  of  time,  is,  that  reasons  good  and  sufficien*  must  be 
stated  ;  if  for  want  of  a  witness  or  witnesses,  you  must  give  the  name  or  names, 
the  residence,  and  what  you  expect  to  prove  by  said  witness  or  witnesses,  and 
that  you  know  of  no  other  witnesses  present  by  whom  you  can  prove  the  same- 
facts,  and  also  that  you  have  used  due  diligence  to  procure  the  evidence.  This 
application  certainly  does  not  come  under  that  rule.  No  evidence  is  stated  that 
ie  expected  to  be  produced.  The  name  of  no  witness  is  given  that  is  expected 
to  be  subpoenaed.  No  distance  is  mentioned  that  must  be  travelled.  No  residence 
is' mentioned.  It  is  noc  stated  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  any 
evidence  or  to  even  have  witnesses  subpoenaed.  But,  sir,  for  what  is  this  appli- 
cation made,  and  upon  what  is  it  based  ?  It  is  based  upon  no  urgent  necessity 
for  time,  that  justice  may  be  done  in  the  premises,  but  merely  indicates  to  the 
Senate  that  time  is  desired  to  examine  authorities,  to  prepare  arguments,  and  for 
nought  else  can  we  discover  that  it  is  made. 

Sirs,  we  insist,  as  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  people,  that  no  more  time  shall  be  given  in  this  case  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  try  it ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  extension  for  counsel  to  pre- 
pare on  either  side  ;  none  for  the  procurement  of  witnesses,  as  none  has  been 
asked  on  that  ground.  If  time  be  given  on  this  application,  perhaps  when  issue 
is  joined  and  the  time  now  extended  elapses,  we  may  be  met  by  an  affidavit 
asking  more  time  for  the  procurement  of  witnesses  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country.  In  my  judgment  time  should  not  be  granted  for  the  trial  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  any  different  application  from  that  required  to  give 
time  for  the  trial  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  citizen  in  the  land  ;  he  should  be 
tried  by  the  same  rules  and  held  amenable  to  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  any 
other  citizen.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  no  harm  may  come  to  the  country  by 
postponement  of  this  cause.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  charges  against  him,  harm 
may  come  by  a  postponement. 

We  have  charged  him  with  intentionally  Violating  the  law ;  we  have  charged 
him  with  obstructing  the  law.    Our  charges  are  of  such  a  character  as  show 
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him  to  bea  dangeroas  person  to  remain  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  inas- 
much as  he,  instead  of  administering,  obstructs  the  law.  It  is  said  that  time 
wonld  be  given  to  an  ordinary  criminal  to  prepare  his  defence.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  we,  as  the  managers  on  the  pa^t  of  the  House  and  the 
covntry,  consider  the  President  a  criminal,  but  not  an  ordinary  one.  We  charge 
him  as  a  criminal,  and  are  bound  to  so  consider  him  until,  by  the  verdict  of  his 
triers,  he  shall  be  acquitted  of  all  the  articles  herein  presented.  The  learned 
counsel  for  the  respondent  do  not  agree  with  us  in  this ;  nor  do  we  ask  the 
Senate  to  so  adjudge  until  our  charges  are  made  good  by  competent  testimony. 
The  course  of  the  case  of  ordinary  criminals  who  commit  crimes  or  misdemean- 
ors is,  or  may  be,  different  from  the  course  in  this  case.  But,  sir,  ordinary 
criminals  are  either  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  or  imprisoned,  that  no  further 
violations  of  law  may  be  committed  by  them  during  the  pendency  of  their  trial. 
Bat,  sir,  in  this  case  the  President,  who  is  charged  with  violating  the  law,  has 
the  same  power  to  act  to-day  and  still  trample  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
mider  foot  that  he  had  the  day  we  charged  him  with  having  committed  these 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  hence  the  reasons  for  not  granting  time  in  this 
case  are  stronger  than  could  be  urged  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal. 

In  the  one  case  you  would  give  time  where  no  danger  might  arise  from  doing 
80;  but  in  this  case  danger  to  the  people  might  arise,  and  hence  the  same 
retsoning  does  not  operate  in  this  that  does  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
and  we  here  enter  our  protest  against  any  extension  of  the  time  whatever  in 
this  case.  What  we  desire  is  that  the  replication  of  the  managers  may  be  filed 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  case  to 
the  Senate  acting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  and  that  we  may  follow  it  up  with 
the  evidence,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  may  then  state  their 
defence  and  produce  their  evidence,  and  that  on  the  issue  thus  made  the  court 
may  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused. 

This  is  what  we  ask,  and  this  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  I  presume 
no  man  will  doubt  that  if  an  application  of  this  kind  were  made  to  a  court  at 
*  law,  the  inquiry  would  be :  *•  Have  you  issued  your  subpoenas ;  have  you  at- 
tempted to  get  your  witnesses ;  have  you  attempted  to  make  any  preparation  to 
try  the  cause?*'  And  if  the  counsel  would  answer  that  they  had  made  no  pre- 
paration whatever;  that  they  had  issued  no  subpoenas;  had  made  no  attempt  to 
procure  witnesses  or  get  ready  for  the  trial  of  the  cause,  but  merely  desired 
time  for  thought  and  reflection,  the  application  would  certainly  be  denied.  And 
against  the  granting  of  this,  not  made  upon  the  oath  of  any  person,  not  signed 
hy  the  President,  and  merely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  we,  the  mana- 
gers, in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  whole  people  of  this 
repnbhc,  do  most  solemnly  protest. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President,  I  may  be.  alio  wed  very  briefly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  honorable  court  to  the  attitude  of  the  cause  before  them,  as  we 
conceive  it  to  be.  Other  courts,  except  such  as  are  called  for  a  special  trial 
apon  a  special  and  Hmited  authority,  have  established  regulations  guarding  the 
lights  of  defendants,  either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  prosecutions,  with  established 
terms  of  court  and  well  recognized  and  understood  habits  of  the  conduct  of 
judicial  business.  In  our  estimate  of  the  course  of  this  proceeding  before  this 
honorable  court  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  duty  of  coun- 
sel or  was  at  the  charge  of  the  accused  to  know  or  consider  what  the  issues 
were  upon  which  he  was  to  prepare  on  his  side  or  expect  on  the  other  the  pro- 
duction of  proof.  Beyond  that,  we  feel  no  occasion  to  present  by  affidavit  to 
this  honorable  court  a  matter  so  completely  within  its  cognizance  that  our  time 
to  plead  was  fixed  so  as  to  offer  us  but  eight  working  days  for  that  duty  of 
eounsel. 

Obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  observant,  as  we  propose  at  all  times  to 
bfti  of  that  public  necessity  and  duty  which  req[uire  on  the  p^^t  of ^th^  President 
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of  the  United  States  and  bis  counsel,  not  lees  than  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  managers,  that  diligence  should  be  used,  and  that  we 
his  counsel  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  other  professional  or  personal  avoca- 
tions, we  yet  cannot  recognize  in  the  presence  of  this  court  that  that  is  an  an- 
swer to  an  application  for  reasonable  time  to  consider  and  prepai'e,  to  subpoena 
and  produce,  in  all  things  to  arrange  and  in  all  things  to  be  ready,  for  the  actual 
procedure  of  the  trial.  Nor,  with  great  respect  to  the  honorable  managers  in 
this  great  procedure,  do  we  esteem  it/i  sufficient  answer  to  our  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved from  undue  pressure  of  haste  upon  our  part  that  equal  pressure  of  haste 
may  have  been  used  on  the  other.  We  do  not  so  understand  the  question  of 
the  just  and  orderly  protection  of  public  interests  as  that  this  compensation  for 
haste  required  from  the  defendant  may  be  demanded  by  equal  haste  being  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  honorable  managers  give  us  more  professional  credit 
than  we  are  entitled  to  when  they  assume  to  say  that  our  standard  of  our 
duty  and  our  means  and  our  needs  for  properly  performing  it  are  neoee* 
sarily  to  be  measured  by  theirs.  Nor  do  they  sufficiently  attend,  as  I  say 
with  great  respect,  to  the  position  of  the  accused  and  his  counsel  in  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  a  defence  with  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  managers  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  reference  to  the  explorations  and  the  pro-, 
vision  and  the  preparation  of  the  accusation  and  of  its  evidence ;  for  during  a 
very  considerable  period,  with  the  coercive  power  of  summoning  witnesses  and 
calling  for  papers  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
this  matter  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  have  been 
actually  explored  by  them,  and,  as  is  known,  to  a  very  great  extent,  certainly 
has  been. 

Now  if  this  honorable  court  will  give  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the. 
U'nited  States  due  respect  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which  we  present  onr- 
selves,  due  respect  to  our  statement,  it  will  understand  that  up  to  this  time  the  | 
consideration  of  the  degree  and  measure,  of  the  means  and  occasions,  for  proof 
has  not  yet  possibly  received  our  practical  and  responsible  attention,  and  tbat 
within  the  limits  of  this  accusation,  unless  it  shall  be  narrowed  more  than  we 
expect  by  the  replication  to  be  filed,  there  may  be,  there  must  be,  a  very  con- 
siderable range  of  subjects  and  a  very  considerable  variety  of  practical  consid^ 
erations  that  will  need  to  come  under  the  responsible  judgment  and  for  the 
responsible  action  of  counsel. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  placed  thus  far  in  the  attitude  of  a  defend- 
ant in  a  civil  or  in  a  public  prosecution  who  upon  the  issue  joined  desires  time 
to  prepare  for  trial.  The  ordinary  course  in  such  a  case  is  that  as  matter  of 
right,  as  matter  of  absolute  and  universal  custom,  one  is  not  required  or  ex- 
pected to  give  any  cause  of  actual  obstruction  and  difficulty  in  reference  to 
a  continuance  to  what  is  the  term  of  the  court,  doubtless  in  mo6t  cases  to 
occur  within  a  brief  period  after  the  issue  is  joined.  This  court  having  no  such 
arrangement,  and  no  such  possible  arrangement  of  its  affairs  in  advance,  we  are 
obliged  at  each  ^ge  of  regular  proceeding  to  ask  your  attention  as  to  what  you 
will  provide  and  consider  in  the  particular  case  is,  according  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  procedure  and  the  understood  attitude  of  both  parties  to  it,  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable proposition  to  be  made  by  us  as  to  the  time  that  should  be  allowed  for 
the  preparation  in  all  respects  for  this  trial  after  the  issue  shall  have  been  joined. 
We  do  not  ask  any  more  time  than  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  duty  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  this  case  should  be  given  to  the  poorest  man  in  the  country. 
The  measure  of  justice  and  of  duty  has  no  respect  whatever  to  poverty  or  sta- 
tion. The  actual  nature  of  the  proceeding,  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  to  furnish  the  rule  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  falls  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  If  during  the  trial,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  it  should 
appear  that,  by  accident  or  by  any  other  just  excuse,  the  attendance  of  a  proper 
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witness  ©n  their  part  was  required,  it  would  be  the'  duty  of  this  court,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  to  allow  proper  time  and  delay  for  the  production  of 
the  witness.  And  so,  upon  our  part,  if,  foreseen  or  unforeseen,  such  an  occasion 
iboold  arise,  it  would  be  a  necessary  duty  of  the  court  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion and  provide  for  it  as  the  occasion  arose.  The  proposition  that  we  now 
make  to  the  court,  and,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  departure  from  the  general  habit 
of  all  courts  in  such  a  predlctment  of  a  procedure,  what  we  expect  their  action 
according  to  and  upon  is  this  :  that  after  issue  joined  we  should  have  a  reason- 
able time  before  we  should  be  considered  as  bound  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
preparation  for  the  proceedings  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  determined,  so  far  as  may  lie  in  their 
power,  that  this  case  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  line  of  the  precedents ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  will  resist  all  applications  for  unreasonable  delay.  The  counsel 
for  the  respondent  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  might  well,  in  view  of  the 
remarks  which  he  submitted,  have  waited  until  issue  joined  before  presenting 
tkis  motion ;  but  it  is  here,  and  we  are  prepared  here  and  now  to  take  the  motion 
»  we  find  it,  and  deal  with  it  as  its  form  and  merit  of  substance  require. 

It  will  be  I'emembered  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
spondent on  the  13th  instant  was  in  violation  of  the  precedent  established  by  the 
cases  which  have  been  tried  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Looking  into 
the  case  of  Judge  Chase,  we  find  that  on  the  return  day  of  the  summons  he  ap- 
peared and  made  application  for  time  to  answer;  but  he  did  not  stop  at  this  ;  he 
cwpled  with  his  motion  for  time  to  answer  a  request  for  time  to  prepare  for  his 
trial.  He  supported  his  application  by  his  solemn  affidavit,  stating  that  he  could 
Bot  possibly  prepare  his  case  for  trial  before  the  5th  day  of  the  succeeding 
March,  and  therefore  he  asked  an  allowance  of  time  for  preparation  for  trial 
tttil  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as  the  then  session 
woald  expire  oo  the  4th  day  of  that  month. 

In  his  application  be  discloses  the  necessities  inducing  his  request,  among 
which  were  the  distances  lying  between  the  capital  and  the  places  where  he  was 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  for  his  defence,  and  to  find 
the  witnesses  to  support  it.  After  due  consideration  the  Senate  overruled  his 
application,  and  required  him  to  answer  on  the  4th  day  of  the  succeeding 
February,  thus  allowing  him,  both  for  answer  and  preparation,  thirty  days 
mstead  of  eleven  months,  as  prayed  for  in  his  motion.  Andj  what  was  the 
result  in  that  case  ?  Why,  that  on  the  1st  day  of  March  succeeding,  four  days 
before  the  time  which  he  stated  in  his  affidavit  would  be  required  for  him  to 
prepare  for  trial,  the  cause  had  been  tried  on  such  perfect  preparation  that  it 
resolted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  respondent.  The  Senate  judged  better  than  he 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  case  and  of  the  time  required  to  overcome  them.  So 
ia  the  case  of  Judge  Peck,  when  he  appeared  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  it 
having  been  served  on  him  but  three  days  prior  to  the  return,  he  made  his  joint 
Application  for  time  to  answer  and  time  to  prepare  for  trial,  and  supported  it  by 
&  solemn  afiSdavit.  He  was  granted  the  time  he  desired  to  prepare  his  answer* 
vheu,  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress,  his  case  went  over  for  trial  until  the 
oext  session. 

But  we  have  had  no  such  course  pursued  in  this  case.  On  the  return  day  of' 
the  summons,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Senate  required  on  that  day  and 
at  that  time  the  filing  of  the  answer,  we  were  met  first  with  an  application  for 
forty  days'  leave  in  which  to  prepare  an  answer.  The  honorable  Senate  allowed 
ten  days ;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  we  find  a  most  elaborate 
afiswer  presented  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent ;  and  in  it  is  embodied  the 
strongest  argument  against  any  delay  in  this  case  that  has  come  from  any  source 
or  is  known  to  any  person ;  and  that  is,  that  the  respondent,  by  his  answer,  affirms 
M  lying  within  lus  rightful  powers  under  the  Constitution  the  light  to  do  thd 
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very  acts  which  we  have  charged  against  him  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate  as  crimi- 
nal acts,  and  persists  in  his  defiance  of  the  laws  and  in  the  wickedness  of  the 
course  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  challenged.  This  might  Dot 
he  a  weighty  consideration  in  an*  ordinary  case.  It  might  not  weigh  mnch  if, 
instead  of  the  present  respondent,  we  had  some  other  officer  of  the  government 
charged  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  with  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  articles  to 
which  he  has  this  day  answered. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  of  weight,  and  should  have  due  consideration.  Why  ia 
it  of  weight  ?  Because  the  respondent  has  devolved  on  him  not  only  the  duty 
which  rests  upon  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law,  but  also  the  higher  duty  to  exe- 
cute the  law,  and  is  clothed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country  with  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  nation,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  duty  thus  imposed.  He  has  not.  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, discharged  this  duty  as  his  oath  of  office  requires,  but  has  dis- 
regarded the  law  and  defied  its  authority.  For  his  failure  to  discharge  it,  for 
his  acts  of  positive  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  is  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  and  presenting  answer,  justifies  the  acts  which  make  up  his 
grave  offences,  claims  the  right  to  repeat  and  extend  them,  and  now  asks  for 
time  that  he  may  fiirther  imperil  the  nation  while  he  endeavors  to  make  good 
his  unlawful  assumptions  of  power,  in  the  mean  time  holding  in  his  hands  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  the  executive  power  of  the  republic.  No 
provision  having  been  made  for  its  temporary  surrender,  he  retains  that  power, 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  country  and  interfering  with  every  interest  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  and  commerce,  by  prolonging  this  unfortunate  conflict  between 
the  two  departments  of  the  government. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  most  solemn  duty  to  urge 
upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people 
themselves,  that  speedy  progress  toward  a  conclusion  of  this  case  which  shall 
guard  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  their  laws  and  their  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  observe  with  reasonable  care  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  respondent.  The  present  application  for  delay  is  without  precedent  in 
the  cases  heretofore  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  were  it  not  for  the  order  adopted 
by  this  body  on  the  13th  instant,  which  now  must  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  this 
application  could  not  be  made,  as  that  rule  is  the  only  thing  which  takes  this 
case  out  of  the  line  of  precedents  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  should  have 
been  coupled  with  the  other  motion  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  and 
the  whole  case  so  far  as  respects  causes  of  delay  in  this  proceeding  disclosed  at 
the  threshold.  The  following  order  constitutes  the  rule  to  which  I  refer : 
'  Ordered^  That  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  **  cause  shown"  in  this  application  is  not  such  cause 
as  will  justify  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  granting  the 
time  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  respondent  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for 
trial.  It  does  not  show  cause  of  substance,  and  presents  mere  questions  of 
convenience. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  the  man^^r  please  read  that  order  again? 

Mr.  Manager  WiiiSON.  "  Ordered,  That  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  impeachment  shall  proceed 
immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed." 

It  wiU  be  observed — the  interruption  suggests  it  to  my  mind — that  in  ww 
of  this  rule  the  Senate  cannot,  with  due  regard  to  its  own  action,  grant  this 
extension  of  time,  because  a  sound  discretion  cannot  be  exercised  under  th^ 
rale  and  npon  this  application  until  issue  be  joined  between  the  people  and  their 
s^reseatatives  and  the  respondent,  though  we  waive  this  objection  in  the 
interest  of  the  economy  of  time.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  application,  consid- 
ered now  or  at  any  other  time,  must  be  addressed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
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Sentte,  and  it  is  for  qs  to  remember  that  a  soand  discretion  acts  not  without 
mletogaide  it.    The  discretion  to  which  such  motions  are  addressed  mnst  be 
directed  by  law — "  it  mnst  be  governed  by  mle,  not  by  humor  ;  it  must  not  be 
arbitrary,  vague,  and  fanciful,  but  legal  and  regular." 

Aad  I  therefore  deny  that  the  application  and  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained do  or  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  this  Senate  that  view  of  this  case  which 
most  be  presented  by  the  respondent  in  order  to  justify  you  in  saying,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  that  one  hour's  delay  should  be  granted  ;  for  there 
k  nothing  of  a  substantive  character  affecting  the  merits  of  the  case  disclosed 
upon  which  it  can  act.  ^ 

What  is  the  application  ?  It  is  substantially  that  counsel  have  not  had  time 
to  prepare  and  become  familiar  with  the  case,  therefore  they  must  be  allowed 
opportmiity  to  educate  themselves  in  the  particular  matter  committed  to  their 
cbai^e.  I  apprehend  that  that  is  not  good  cause  upon  which  this  Senate  may 
act  and  grant  the  prayer  of  this  present  application  More  than  that,  it  ^11  be 
obeerved  that  the  respondent  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  this  case  on  these 
liiotions.  In  all  other  cases  in  this  country  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
the  respondent  has  asked  in  his  own  name,  supporting  his  request  by  his  affi- 
davit, for  delay  of  proceedings  ;  judges  summoned  from  the  bench  and  brought 
to  this  bar  iiave  presented  their  petitions  in  person,  supported  by  their  solemn' 
affidavits,  and  asked  upon  the  facts  stated  by  them,  covering  and  disclosing  all 
of  tbe  features  of  their  cases,  and  unfolding  their  line  of  defence,  a  reasonable 
time  hi  which  to  prepare  answer  and  to  prepare  for  trial.  But  it  is  not  so  here  ; 
and  we  have  to  ask  that  while  this  case  is  thus  kept  out  of  the  ordinary  rule 
and  uniform  practice  of  former  cases,  the  Senate  will  regard  in  some  degree  the 
voice  of  the  representatives  as  presented  by  the  managers,  and  put  this  re- 
spondeat upon  his  speedy  trial,  to  the  end  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  the 
country  by  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  determination  of  this  prosecution — th5  restor- 
ation of  harmony  between  the  two  contending  departments  of  the  government, 
sad  to  the  farther  end  that  all  things  may  again  move  on  in  this  land  a's  they 
were  accustomed  In  the  times  before  this  unfortunate  conflict  and  its  disturbing 
re«dt8  occurred.  Therefore,  Senators,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
ati?68,  and  of  the  people  in  whose  names  they  have  act^d  in  this  behalf,  we 
wk  that  this  application,  as  it  is  now  presented  and  considered,  may  be  denied 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  on  the  13th  instant,  when  we  entered  ouf 
appearance,  and  when  we  supposed  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  our  ap- 
pearance and  ask  for  time  to  answer,  the  honorable  court  made  an  order  that  we 
should  have  until  the  23d,  this  day,  to  file  our  answer.  They  gave  to  the 
managers  leave  to  file  replication,  without  limiting  them  at  all  as  to  time,  but 
provided  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  replication  the  case  should  proceed  to  trial 
DalesB  reasonable  cause  should  be  shown  for  further  delay.  Then  the  honor- 
able court  meant  us  to  have  time  to  prepare  for  trial  if  we  reasonably  showed 
tbat  it  was  necessary. 

Now,  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  ?  What  has  been  stated  to  thi» 
lionorable  court,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  members  of  the  bar,  by  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  that  I  hope  have  sufficient  standing  with  this  court  to  have  some 
wedit,  at  least,  for  professional  statements  made  upon  their  honor  1  What  have 
▼e stated?  That  since  we  had  this  leave  every  hour  and  every  moment  has 
Wn  occupied  with  the  pleadings ;  not  an  instant  lost,  not  a  counsel  absent. 
We  have  refused  all  other  occupation  ;  we  have  devoted  ourselves  exclusively 
to  this  day  and  night,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  two  days  sacred  to 
othet  duty.  There  has  been  not  a  moment's  delay.  And  how  has  this  time 
been  occupied.  If  r.  Chief  Justice  ?  Occupied,  every  instant  of  it,  in  the  prepa^ 
action  of  this  answer.  Allow  me  to  say  to  the  honorable  court  that  it^was  n^ 
lu^^een  minutes  before  we  came  here  that  our  document  was  ready.:"  OOgl€ 
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Certainly,  it  was  intended  on  the  13th  to  give  us  time  not  merely  to  prepare 
our  answer,  but  to  prepare  for  that  still  more  material  thing,  the  trial.  And 
now  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  credit  with  the  honorable  court  when  I  say  that  we 
have  been  so  pressed  with  this  duty  of  making  up  the  issue  and  preparing  the 
answer  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  President  "  What 
witnesses  will  you  have?"  Nay,  we  have  been  so  pressed  that  to  the  communica- 
tions which  we  have  received  from  the  honorable  managers  in  regard  to  admis- 
sions and  to  facilitate  proof, we  have  been  obliged  to  say,  in  reply,  *'  We  have  not, 
gentlemen,  as  yet,  a  moment's  time  to  consider  your  communications."  All  we 
know  of  this  case  is  that  it  refers  to  transactions  not  only  here,  but  at  Cleveland 
and  St.  Louis,  at  distant  points.  They  have  sent  us  a  list  of  witnesses  who  are 
to  come  from  these  various  places  as  to  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  expect 
to  make  proof  against  us  as  to  what  was  said  and  done  at  those  places,  and  as 
yet  I  do  not  know  a  single  witness  whom  the  President  wants  to  call  in  his  de- 
£cnce.  I  know  that  he  wants  to  call  witnesses,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  who  those  witnesses  are.  We  have  not  subpoenaed  one. 
We  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  one  except  those  who  happen  to  live  here 
whom  we  shall  want,  nor  which  of  them. 

Now,  mark  all  this  time  the  advantage  that  the  honorable  managers  have  had 
over  us.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  almost  every 
day  since  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  for  the  trial.  Their  arti- 
cles were  framed  long  ago.  While  we  were  engaged  in  preparing  our  answer 
they  have  been,  as  1  understand,  most  industriously  engaged  in  preparing  the 
witnesses.  Day  after  day  witnesses  have  been  called  before  them  and  testi- 
mony taken.  We  have  had*  no  such  power;  we  have  had  no  such  opportunity— 
not  the  slightest.  We  are  here  without  any  preparation  in  the  way  of  witnesses, 
without  having  had  a  moment  to  consult  with  our  client  or  among  ourselves. 
.  The  gentlemen  say  that  our  anxiety  is  to  prepare  ourselves,  whereas  they  are 
already  prepared,  completely  prepared,  so  far  as  counsel  need  prepare  them* 
selves,  1  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  they  are.  I  should  be  very  far  from 
saying  that  I  am  equally  prepared.  I  have  had  no  time  to  Idok  to  anything 
else  except  this  necessary  and  all-absorbing  duty  which  we  have  just  completed. 
Now,  if  the  Senate  say  we  shall  go  on  when  this  replication  comes  in,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  to  come  in  to-morrow,  they  will  put  me  in  a  position  that  I  have 
never  been  in  before  in  all  my  practice  anywhere,  with  a  client  and  a  case  and 
a  formidable  array  against  me,  and  yet  not  a  witness  summoned,  not  a  document 
prepared — all  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

I  beg  thi^  honorable  court  to  treat  us  with  some  leniency,  to  give  us  time. 
If  you  cannot  give  us  all  we  ask, give  us,  at  least,  some  time  within  which,  by 
the  utmost  diligence,  we  can  make  that  preparation  we  deem  to  be  useful,  and 
without  which  we  are  unsafe  and  unprepared. 

The  gentlemen  complain  that  we  ought  to  have  been  ready  on  t^e  13th. 
They  read  against  us  a  rule  that  that  was  the  day  fixed  for  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  filing  of  the  answer.  What !  They  read  out  ot  a  rule  that 
old  formula  that  has  come  down  to  us  for  five  hundred  yeai-s,  the  order  to 
V  appear  and  answer" — the  same  language  which  was  adopted  at  that  early  time 
when  pleadings  were  ore  tenus  and  by  parol,  when  the  defendant  was  called  and 
answered  immediately.  But  even  our  old  independent  and  sturdy  ancestors 
would  not  answer  on  that  day,  although  they  were  to  answer  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
and  we  know  that  always  they  demanded  time  and  always  had  time,  *'  leave  to 
imparP'  a  day  to  answer. 

We  have  preserved  the  same  phraseology  in  our  subsequent  proceedings. 
The^nmmons  is  still  to  a  defendant,  "  You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  on 
aach  a  day  and  answer;"  but  who  ever  supposed  he  was  then  to  file  his  answer? 
What  lawyer  that  ever  wrote  a  declaration  does  not  recollect  the  beginning  oi 
it,  **  The  defendant  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer ;"  and  yet  every  law- 
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yer  knows  tbat  the  time  for  the  defendant's  answer  has  not  jet  come.  Well, 
oar  answer  has  l)een  presented.  No  day  has  yet  peremptorily  been  fixed  for 
trial.  The  Senate  said  to  us,  "  You  shall  go  to  trial  when  the  replication  is  filed, 
provided  you  do  not  show  good  cause."  The  cause  we  show  is,  may  it  please 
the  honorable  court,  that  we  have  not  had  one  moment's  time  to  prepare  for  trial. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  rose. 

The  Ohief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Manager  BiiXGHAM.  On  the  part  of  the  managers  I  beg  to  respond  to 
what  has  just  been  said. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  rules  that 
govern  the  body. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  I  will  only  say  that  we  have  used  but  thirty-five  of 
the  minutes  of  the  time  allowed  us  under  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.'  The  Chair  announced  at  the  last  sitting  that  he  would 
not  undertake  to  restrict  counsel  as  to  number  without  the  further  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  rule  not  being  very  intelligible  to  him.  He  will  state  further  that 
when  counsel  make  a  motion  to  the  court  the  counsel  who  makes  the  motion  has 
invariably  the  right  to  close  the  argument  upon  it. 

Several  Senators.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  touching  the  sugges- 
tion just  made  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
8eoa*.e,  and  I  am  instructed  to  do  so  by  my  associate  managers,  that  from  time 
immemorial  in  proceedings  of  this  kind  the  right  of  the  Commons  in  England, 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  to  close  the  de- 
hate  has  not  been,  by  any  rule,  settled  against  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  Lord 
Melville's  case,  if  1  may  be  allowed  and  pardoned  for  making  reference  to  it, 
the  last  ca?e,  J  believe,  reported  in  England,  Lord  Erskine  presiding,  when  the 
very  question  was  made  which  has  now  been  submitted  by  the  presiding  officer 
to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  managei*s  of  the  House  of  Commons  arose  in  his  place 
and  said  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Commons  to  protest  against  the  immemorial  usage 
heing  denied  to  the  Commons  of  England  to  be  heard  in  reply  to  whatever  might 
he  said  on  behalf  of  the  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  peers. 

In  that  case  the  language  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Giles,  was : 

My  lords,  it  was  not  my  iDtention  to  trouble  your  lordc^hips  with  any  observations  npon 
the  argoments  you  have  heard ;  and  if  I  now  do  so,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  insisting  upon 
and  maintaining  that  right  which  the  Commons  contend  is  their  acknowledged  and  nndoubted 
privilege,  the  right  of  being  heard  after  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  made  his  observa- 
tioiis  in  reply.  It  has  been  invariably  admitted  when  required.  (State  Trials,  vol.  29,  p. 
769;  44  to  46  George  III.) 

Lord  Erskine  "  responded  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  reply  was  never 
doubted  or  disputed." 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  has  just  taken  his 
«at,  I  believe  that  when  that  utterance  was  made  it  had  been  the  continued 
rale  in  England  for  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

In  this  tribunal,  in  the  first  case  of  impeachment  that  ever  was  tried  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (I  refer  to  the  case  of  Blount,)  the  Senate  will 
see  by  a  reference  to  it  that  although  the  accused  had  the  affirmative  of  the 
itsne,  although  he  interposed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  argument  was  closed 
in  the  case  by  the  manager  of  the  House,  Mr.  Harper.  (Wharton's  State  Trials 
of  the  United  States,  pp.  314,  315.) 

When  1  rose,  however,  at  the  time  the  honorable  senator  spoke,  I  rose  for  the 
porpose  of  making  some  response  to  the  remarks  last  made  for  the  accused ;  but 
ta  oie  presiding  officer  has  interposed  the  suggestion  to  the  Senate  whether  the 
mtnagers  can  further  reply,  I  do  not  deem  it  proper  for  me  to  proceed  further 
«Dtil  the  Senate  shall  pass  upon  this  question.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  the  diecusBion  is  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
.mauagei'S,  and  the  counsel 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  have  the  question  submitted. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  about  to  move  that  this  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Bi.xgham.  I  desire,  if  the  senator  from  Michigan  will  excuse  me, 
to  be  heard  in  response  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  counsel  for 
the  accused,  but  deem  it  my  duty  not  to  proceed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  presiding  officer  has  already  suggested  to  the  Senate 
that  the  managers  could  not  be  further  heard ;  in  other  words,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  £nal  reply. 

Ttie  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Michigan  is  that 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  pardon  me  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  This  seems  to  the  managers,  and  to  myself  espe- 
cially, a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  to  whether  the  managers  are  to  be  heard 
finally 

Mr.  Howard.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  cut  off 
debate  or  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  managers  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused  ; 
and  so  I  announced.  If  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  either  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion,  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  the  order  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  twentieth  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  rule  twenty,  as  follows : 

20.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions,  and  all  motions,  shall  be  arfifued  for  not 
exceeding  one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  order  extend  the  lime. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  used  but  thirty-five  minutes  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Grimks.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  desire  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Manager  BiNOHAi^.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  President's  leave. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  have  made  any  intimation  here  that  the  question  is  made  or  intended  to 
be  made  by  the  managers  touching  the  entii*e  sincerity  with  which  they  act 
before  this  tribunal.  1  am  sure  that  it  was  furthest  from  the  purpose  of  my 
associates,  as  I  know  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  any  purpose  of  mine,  to  question 
^or  a  moment  their  sincerity.  The  gentleman  who  took  his  seat  spoke  of  their 
having  presented  this  application  upon  their  honor.  No  man  questions  their 
honor ;  no  man  who  knows  them  will  question  their  honor ;  but  we  may  be  par"- 
doned  for  saying  that  it  is  unusual,  altogether  unusual,  on  questions  of  this  sort, 
to  allow  continuances  to  be  obtained  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor !  The  rule  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  adopted  on  the  13th  instant,  is  a  rule  well  understood, 
and  is  in  the  language  of  the  ordinary  rule  which  obtains  in  courts  of  law  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  trial  shall  proceed  upon  replication  filed,  except,  for  cause  shown, 
further  lime  be  allowed. 

I  submit  that  a  question  of  this  magnitude  has  never  been  decided  upon  a 
mere  presentation  of  a  statement  of  counsel,  in  this  country  or  in  any  country. 
To  speak  more  plainly,  a  motion  for  continuance  arising  on  a  question  of  this 
sort,  I  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  decided  affirmatively  upon  such  an  iasue 
on  a  mere  statement  of  counsel.  If  Andrew  Johnson,  the  accused  at  this  bar» 
has  witnesses  thsH;  were  not  within  the  process  of  this  court  up  to  this  day,  but 
whose  attendance  he  can  hope  to  procure  if  time  be  allowed  him,  he  can  make 
affidavit  before  this  tribunal  that  they  are  material,  and  set  forth  in  his  affidavit 
what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them.  I  concede  that  upon  such  a  showing  there 
would  be  something  upon  which  the  Senate  might  properly  act. 

Bat,  sir,  instead  of  that,  he  throws  himself  back  upon  nis  counsel,  and  tfaey 
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make  Iheir  statement  here  that  they  will  require  thirty  days  of  time  in  which 
to  prepare  for  trial.  He  sent  these  gentlemen  to  the  bar  of  this  tribunal  on  the 
13th  instant,  upon  their  honor,  to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  would  require  him 
forty  days  to  prepare  an  answer.  Now,  he  sends  them  back  upon  their  honor 
to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  will  require  him  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial.  I 
take  it  that  the  counsel  for  the  accused  have  quite  as  much  time  for  preparation, 
if  this  trial  shall  proceed  to-morrow,  as  have  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  are  charged  by  the  people  with  duties  from  day 
to  day  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  lay 
aside. 

But,  sir,  I  think  upon  the  answer  made  here  this  day  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  unless  very  good  cause  be  shown,  and  that,  too,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  his  own  oath  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate,  not  another  hour's  continuance 
ahovli  be  allowed  him  after  the  case  shall  have  been  put  at  issue.  We  ask  leave 
to  sorest  to  the  Senate  that  we  hoped  on  to-morrow,  by  leave  of  the  people's 
representatives,  to  put  this  case  at  issue  by  filing  replication.  That  is  all  the 
delay  we  desire.  The  accused  has  had  the  opportunity  for  process  ever  since 
the  13th  instant,  at  least.  He  is  guilty  of  grave  negligence  in  this  behalf — I  do 
not  speak  of  the  counsel ;  I  speak  of  the  accused.  It  he  had  witnesses  to  sub- 
poena, why  was  he  not  about  it  ?  And  yet,  sir,  not  a  single  summons  has  been 
required  by  him  under  the  rule  and  order  of  the  Senate  to  bring  to  its  bar  a 
single  witness  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  He  totally  neglects  the  whole  issue,  and 
comes  here  with  an  attempt  at  a  confession  and  avoidance  of  the  matter  presented 
bj  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tells  this  Senate  and  tells  the  country  that 
he  defies  theu:  power,  trifling — I  repeat  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate — trifling 
with  the  great  power  which  the  people,  for  wise  purposes,  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  representatives  and  their  senators  in  Congress  assembled. 

Why,  sir,  what  is  this  power  of  impeachment  worth  if  the  President  of'  the 
United  States,  holding  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation,  is  permitted, 
when  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  and 
charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  that  he  has  violated  his  oath,  in 
that  he  has  Tiolated  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  in  that  he  has  violated  the 
peoples's  laws,  and  attempted  by  his  violation  of  the  laws  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
people's  treasury ;  what  is  this  great  defensive  power  reposed  by  the  people  in 
their  representatives  worth  if  the  President,  upon  a  mere  statement  of  his  coun- 
sel, is  permitted  to  postpone  the  further  inquiry  for  thirty  days,  until  he  prepares 
to  do — what  ?  Until  he  prepares  to  make  good  his  elaborate  statement  set  forth 
in  his  answer,  that  the  Constitution  is  but  a  cobweb  in  his  hands,  and  that  he 
defies  your  power  to  restrain  him. 

I  remember  very  well,  sh: — it  suggested  itself  to  me  when  I  heard  this  discus- 
sion going  on —  the  weighty  words  of  that  great  man  (Chancellor  Kent)  whose 
huniuoQS  intellect  shed  lustre  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  more  than  a  thurd  of  a  century,  which  he  wrote  down  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  laws,  and  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  language  lives, 
that  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  executive  trust — 

The  CoDstituiion  has  rendered  the  President  directly  amenable,  by  law,  for  maladministra- 
tion  The  iuviolabilitiy  of  any  officer  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the  republican 
theory,  as  well  as  with  Ihe  principles  of  retributive  justice.  *  *  *        * 

If,  then,  neither  the  sense  of  duty,  the  forc«  of  public  opinion,  nor  the  transitory  nature 
tf  the  seat  are  snflBcient  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  executive  trust,  buttho  President 
viU  vse  the  anthoiity  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Constitution  or  Uw  of  the  land,  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  can  arrest  him  in  his  career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  impeachment. 
(1  Kent,  p.  ;U3,  sec.  289.) 

Faithful  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  oaths  as  the  representatives  of 
ihe  people,  we  have  interposed  that  remedy  to  arrest  this  man,  and  he  comes 
to-day  to  answer,  saying :  "  1  defy  your  impeachment;  by  the  executive  power 
x^sed  in  me  under  the  Constitution" — and  I  believe  I  quote  almost  the  words 
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of  the  answer  laid  before  ua — "  hy  the  executive  power  reposed  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  I  claim  in  the  presence  of  the  Seuate,  I  claim  in  the  presence  of 
the  country,  the  power,  without  challenge,  let,  or  hindrance,  to  suspend  every 
executive  officer  of  this  government  at  my  pleasure."  I  venture  to  say  before 
the  enlightened  bar  of  public  opinion  in  America,  by  these  words  incorporated 
in  his  answer,  the  President  is  as  guilty  of  malfeasance  and  misdemeanor  in 
office  as  ever  man  was  guilty  of  malfeasance  or  misdemeanor  in  office  since 
nations  began  to  be  upon  the  earth.  What !  That  he  will  suspend  all  executive 
officers  of  this  government  at  his  pleasure,  not  by  force  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  to  which  he  himself  refers,  and  which  he  says  is  void  and  of  no  eflfect,  but 
by  force  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  too,  he  adds,  while 
the  iSenate  of  the  United  States  is  in  session  !  What  does  he  mean  by  it  ?  Liet 
the  Senate  answer  when  they  come  to  vote  on  this  proposition  for  the  extension 
of  time.  Does  he  mean  by  it  that  he  will  vacate  the  executive  offices  and  not 
fill  them  ]  Does  he  mean  by  it  that  your  money  appropriated  by  your  laws  for 
carrying  on  and  administering  the  government  shall  remain  locked  in  the  Vaolts 
of  your  treasury,  and  shall  not  be  applied  as  your  law  directs  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  by  it  that  he  will  repeat  what  he  has  already  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws,  that  he  will  remove  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  will  appoint  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  without  its  advice 
or  consent,  just  such  pereons  as  will  answer  his  own  purposes  ?  Is  that  what 
he  means  ?  If  he  does  it  is  a  very  easy  method  of  repealing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  appointing  power  is  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
The  power  to  fill  vacancies  under  the  Constitution  is  in  the  President  only  as 
to  such  vacancies  as  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  so  the 
Constitution  reads.  But,  according  to  the  logic  set  out  in  this  elaborate  answer, 
to  support  which  the  President  wishes  thirty  days  of  time  for  preparation,  he  is 
to  vacate  every  executive  office  of  the  United  States  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  without  its  consent  while  they  are  in  session,  and  fill  it 
at  his  pleasure  ad  interim  even  while  they  are  trying  him.  If  this  be  permitted, 
and  if  his  successors  should  follow  his  bad  example,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  delib- 
erate, to  consider  whether  the  time  would  not.  soon  come,  if  that  example  were 
persisted  in  and  followed,  that  not  a  single  executive  office  in  America  would  be 
filled  by  any  man  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  such  office  would  be  filled  without  the  advice  or  consent 
of  the  Senate.  ** 

I  admit,  sir,  it  is  a  time-honored  rule  of  the  common  law,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years,  that  the  accused  has  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial.  I  claim  that  the  people  also  have  a  right  to  a 
speedy  and  impartial  trial,  and  that  the  question  pending  here  touches  in  some 
sort  the  right  of  the  people.  In  their  name  we  demand  here  a  speedy  and 
impartial  trial.  If  the  President  is  not  guilty,  we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  country 
that  he  shall  be  declared  not  guilty  of  the  offences  with  which  he  stands  charged. 
If  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  he  has  power  thus  to  lay  bands  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  and  rend  it  in  tatters  in  the  presence  of  its  cub- 
todians,  the  sooner  that  the  judgment  is  pronounced  the  better. 

In  every  view  of  this  case,  in  the  light  of  the  answer  to  which  we  have 
listened,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  saying  that  the  public  interests  demand  that 
this  trial  shall  proceed  until,  upon  the  solemn  oath  of  the  accused  made  at  this 
bar,  it  shall  appe^ir  that  he  cannot  proceed  on  aceoimt  of  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses material  to  him,  nor  until  he  states  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them  ; 
because  I  venture  to  say  that  he  can  make  no  showing  of  that  sort  which  we 
are  not  ready  upon  the  spot  to  meet  by  saying  we  will  admit  that  the  witnesseB 
will  swear  to  his  statement,  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Nearly  all  the 
testimony  involved  in  this  issue  is  documentary.    MucA  of  it  is  official.  £nongh 
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ff  it,  I  migbt  fS9gjy  k  official  In  itB  ekaracter  to  jostifj  the  trial  to  proceed  witb- 
out  fiiitlier  inqiiiiy  into  the  ftusts. 

Bat  be  Uiat  as  it  may,  although  they  did  not  request  us  to  do  so,  althot^h 
tiiey  had  no  right  to  demand  it  of  us,  we  have  taken  pains  to  notify  the.  counsel 
for  the  accused  of  the  witnesses  that  we  propose  to  call,  the  witnesses  we  have 
sobpoenaed,  so  that  they  might  prepare  to  meet  them ;  and  it  will  occur  to  the 
Semte  as  this  trial  progresses  that  they  have  as  much  time  for  preparation  by 
tlie  end  of  that  day  w^n  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  closed  as  we  have.  We  make  no  boast  of  any  superior  pre- 
paration in  this  matter.  We  desire  simply  to  discUfirge  our  duty  as  best  we 
etn.  We  assume  no  superiority  to  the  counsel,  as  was  intimated  by  the  gentle- 
man who  last  spoke,  [Mr.  StanberyJ  but  we  desire  simply  to  discharge  our  duty 
liere,  and  to  discharge  it  promptly,  and  to  discharge  it  faithfully,  and  we  appeal 
to  the  Senate  to  grant  us  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  so  that  justice  may  be 
done  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  President,  that  the  Con- 
8titQtion  of  the  United  States,  whicli  he  has  violated,  may  be  vindicated,  and 
Aat  the  wrongs  whieh  he  has  committed  against  an  outraged  and  betrayed 
people  may  be  redressed. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  order,  which  I  send  to  the 
Phair. 

The  Chibf  Jijsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  ehief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  Tbat  the  application  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  to  be  allowed  thirty  days  to 
rtnei 


)  t&r  die  trial  of  the  impeachment  be  postponed  until  after  replication  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
jwndi  and  the  Senate  to  the  position  in  which  that  would  place  the  managers, 
aad  I  hes  to  eicproM  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers  that  this  question 
tf  time  shall  be  settled  now.  If  a  replication  is  needed  at  all,  I  think  I  can 
uy  for  my  associates  that  it  will  be  the  common  and  formal  replication,  the  sic 
OBuHier  of  the  profession,  the  simj^e  joining  issue  upon  this  answer,  and  there- 
tore  fwr  this  purpose  it  may  be  considered  as  filed. 

We  shall  nave  to  be  ready  at  all  hazards  to-morrow  to  go  on  with  this  case 
with  the  uncertainty  of  having  the  court — I  beg  pardon  for  the  word  "  court," 
the  Senate — ^give  thirty  or  more  days*  time  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
may  be  prepared.  In  other  words,  we  shall  be  obliged,  under  the  high  sense  of 
doty  which  is  pressing  upon  us,  to  get  ready  by  day  or  by  night,  as  the 
case  may  be,  witn  entire  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Senate  may  or  may  not 
grant  further  time.  I  think  I  can  sav  that  upon  this  question  we  agree  with 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  it  is  better  for  all  that  it  be  settled  now.  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  managers.  I  speak  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  say  it  is  better  to  have  this  point  settled  now.  Our  subpoenas  are  out ; 
oar  witneesee  are  being  summoned ;  we  want  to  know  when  to  bring  them  here ; 
fix  a  day ;  tell  us  when  we  can  come  here  certain,  and  we  will  be  here.  That 
is  an  we  desire,  sir,  and  therefbre  I  trust  gentlemen  will  fix  at  this  time  the  hour 
mi  the  day  when  this  trial  shall  certainly  proceed,  the  act  of  Providence  only 
pKtyentlng. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  question  is  on  the  order  moved  by  the  senator  from 
Knovri,  (Mr.  Henderson.) 
'  Mr.  Trombull.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yens  and  nays  were  oiidered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays 
28«-«8  follows : 

TKAg—Meesrs.  Anthony,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Dixon,  Doolitile,  Edmnnds,  Fessen* 
te,  Fowter,  FrotinghoTsen,  Orimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of 
iMe,  MoKisii,  PattereoB  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saolsbmy,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trnmbull, 
V«a  Wbikle,  aad  Vickera--SS5. 

IICats— Hessra.  Bayard,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragln,  Dayis^ 
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D»k»,  Feny,  HwUn,  Howard,  Howe,  Hoffgw^  IfonriU  of  Y^rmonV  Morton,  ^jre,  Paiier- 
son  of  New  Hampehire,  Pomeroj,  Bamsoj,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thajer,  ISpton,  WUi^,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson  ana  Tates— ^. 
Not  voTiHO— Mr.  Wade— 1. 

So  the  order  proposed  hy  Mr.  Henderson  web  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for 
the  accused  do  Ke  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Dbakb.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  senator  will  state  his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Drakb.  That  no  motion  to  lay  a  proposition  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  or  one  made  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  upon  the 
table,  can,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be  entertained*  but  that  the  Senate 
must  come  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  proposition. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  Ohabr  is  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order  is  well 
taken,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  counsel  for  the  accused  lie  on  the  table,  is  not  in  order. 

Several  Senators.  Question,  question. 

Mr,  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  what  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  to  be  allowed  thirty  days  for  preparation. 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  12,  nays 
41 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— MesfTS.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittlo,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbuiy,  and  Vickers— 12. 

Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Oragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghnrsen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hen- 
derson, Howaid,  Howe,  Morgan,  Moiritl  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Yenntat,  Morton,  Nye,  Pat- 
terson of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Somnef, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 41. 

Not  votiko— Mr.  Wade— 1. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  twelve  and  the  nays 
forty-one. '  So  the  application  for  thirty  days  for  preparation  is  denied. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  purpose  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  EvAETS.  Mr,  President 

Mr.  Sheeman.  Certainly.     I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  EvAETS.  I  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  move,  ia  behalf  of  the 
President  and  in  the  name  of  his  counsel,  that  he  be  allowed  (upon  the  applica- 
tion which  we  have  made,  and  in  which  we  have  named  thirty  days  as  a  reason- 
able time)  a  reasonable  time  after  the  replication  sh^dl  have  been  filed,  to  be  now 
fixed  by  the  Senate  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Sach  time  as  the  Senate  shall  fix. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  I  will  state  it.  I  move  that  on  the  application  we  have  made, 
in  which  we  have  named  thirtv  days  as  a  reasonable  time,  there  now  be  allowed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  counsel  such  reasonable  time  for 
trial,  after  the  replication  shall  have  been 'filed,  as  shall  now  be  fixed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  his  motio^  to  writiog.  Does 
the  senator  from  Ohio  withdraw  his  motion  to  adjourn  7 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir ;  but  after  the  motion  is  reduced  to  writing  I  will 
renew  it. 

Mr.  J<»HN80N.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  the  motion  proposed  to  be  submitted  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  b^ofe  the  Senate 
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Tka  Ommw  Jvvnem.  It  in^aoft  Wotn  Ibe  SMMte  iu^  U  has  b««i  ied«ce4 
towridog. 
Mr.  JoBNflON«  I  thoi^i  k  had  been  bo  itdMad* 
The  Chibf  Justicb.  ^^  mx^ 
Mr.  EvABTS.  It  ia  now. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  clerk  w91  report  the  order. 
The  chief  derk  read  aa  Ic^Iowb  : 

The  oonnsel  for  the  Prendent  now  more  that  there  be  allowed  for  the  nrepaiation  of  the 
Fkesideot  of  the  United  States  for  the  trial,  after  the  replication  shall  be  filed  and  before  the 
trial  shall  be  required  to  proceed,  snch  reasonable  time  as  shall  now  be  fixed  hj  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JouNSON.  Mr.  Chief  Joatieer  ia  it  in  order  to  amend  that  motiou  ? 

SeTeral  Sbnatobs.  No,  no. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  It  in  in  order  to  propose  a  Bubstitate  for  it ;  not  to 
aneadit. 

Mr.  JoHMSON .  I  move»  then*  Mr.  Freaidasit,  that  tai  daya  be  allowed  after 
fliBg  the  replieation. 

.    u.  Shbrman.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment 
adjourn  until  one  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate  sitting 
for  die  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
allVelm^ 


Tuesday,  March  24,  1868. 

The  CUief  Juatiee  of  the  United  Statea  entered  the  S«Mte  chamber  at  1 
o'clock  p.  aa^  eaecvted  bj  Mr.  Pomeroj,  chairman  of  the  eoBMoi^tee  heretofore 
^ppoiated  for  the  purpose,  took  die  diair,  and  directed  the  Sergewnt-at-aims  to 
•pea  ike  eoart  by  proclamation. 

The  SBBaBikNT-AT-ARMS.  Hear  ye !  hear  ye !  AjI  persons  aie  commanded 
to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sUtisg  lor  the  trial  of 
the  artidea  of  impeachment  exhftited  by  the  Honae  of  B^reseatatiyee  agahist 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cbibf  JusnoB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  commenced  to  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedinga. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Jusdce,  I  submit  to  the  Chair  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the  journal  until  the  managers  and  the 
eonnsel  for  the  accused  are  present. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  iafbrme  the  Chief  Justice  that 
the  managers  are  ready ;  and  he  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  suspend  the 
nading  of  the  miautes. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  Messrs.  Stanbory,  Curtis,  Evarts,  NetooOt 
ind  Ofoeabeck,  Mtered  the  chaather  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

At  five  minutes  past  one  o'deek  Ae  preaeace  of  the  maBac^ra  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  announced  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  ehamber 
hj  the  Seigeant-at-amis. 

The  CsiSP  Justice*  The  mmMtfers  will  please  to  take  tMx  seats  within 
thsh«.  ^^ 

The  — nngOTB  were  aoadaated  to  d>e  seats  provided  foe  them. 

I'he  members  of  the  House  of  EepresentatiTes  appeared  at  the  door,  headed 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  the  Commiyee  of  the  Wh^e  Ho«ae»  and 
•ccwapaaied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk. 

The  Oflittv  JusncB.  The  Seeretary  will  new  read  ^he  mimites. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  23,  of 
<the  Senate  sitting  lor  Ae  trial  of  the  artteles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
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HoQM  of  Bepreeentathrei  agsinst  Andrew  Johoeoii,  Presideiit  «f  tii6  United 
States. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  Ohak  willlaj  before  tke  Senate  a  reeoltttioii  wlifch 
hae  been  received  from  the  House  of  RepresentatiiraB. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

In  the  House  of  Bepresbktatiybs, 

March  24,  1868. 
Besolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House,  informing  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  has  adopted  a  replication  to  the  answer  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  anunst  him,  and 
that  the  same  will  be  presented  te  the  Senate  by  the  manaeers  on  the  part  ot  the  Housa. 
Attest:  .  ED  WARD  McPHEBSON, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresefUaHvee. 

The  Chief  Ju8Ticb.  The  Senate  will  receive  the  replication  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  t^haiged  by  the 
managers  with  presenting  the  replication  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Haose 
of  Representatives ; 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  United  States, 

March  24,  1868. 
Replication  hy  the  House  of  Represemtatives  of  the  United  States  to  tke  answer 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  exhibited  against  him  hy  the  House  of  Representatives, 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  have  considered  the  sev- 
eral answers  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  several 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him  by  them  exhibited  in  the  name  of  themselves 
and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  reserving  to  themselves  «11 
advantage  of  exception  to  the  inanffidenoy  of  his  answer  to  ea<^  and  all  of  the 
several  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  deny  each  and  every  averment  in  said  several 
answers,  or  either  of  them,  which  denies  or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  erimes,  or 
misden^Banors  charged  against  said  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  said  furtidee  of 
impeachment,  or  either  of  them ;  and  for  replication  to  said  answer  do  say  thuat 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  gaiHy  of  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  mentioned  in  said  articles,  and  that  the  House  of 
R^^sentatives  are  ready  to  prove  the  same. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 
Speaker  of  the  House  (^Representatives, 
Edward  McPhbrson, 

Clerk  of  the  Hsuse  qf  Representatwes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  replication  will  be  reeeived  by  the  Secretary  and 
filed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mp.  Chief  Jnstiee,  I  move  that  an  aathenticated  copy  of  the 
replication  be  fttmished  to  l&e  counsel  of  the  President 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  When  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  eavrt  of  impeachnent 
adjoomed  yestavUty  eveimig,  a  motion  was  peiidmg  on  ^e  part  of  uie  coimsel 
for  the  President  that  such  time  should  be  allowed  for  preparation  as  the  Senaiie 
might  please  to  determine,  and  thereupon  the  senator  liPomlCa^land  [Mr.  Johii- 
sonl  sunmitted  an  ordw  whidi  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretai^r  read  as  follows :  ^ 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  Pteeidefnt  unto  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  igalast  him  at  te  expieation  of  teft4i^  from  this  day,  unless  for  cauaea 
diown  to  the  oontralj. 

The  Chief  JueTics.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order.  3Qle 
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Mr.  8fiiifi«B.  Mr.  Freudent^  I  send  to  the  Ohitir  an  amendiaeBt,  to  cooie  in 
miDediately  after  the  word  '*  Ordered,"  being  in  the  nature  of  a  snbetitnte. 

Hie  Chibp  Ju8TI€B.  The  senator  from  Massachnsetts  moves  to  strike  ont 
•n  after  the  word  "Ordered/'  and  to  substitute  what  will  be  read  hy  the 
SeereiairT. 

The  Secretarj-  read  as  follows: 

Kow  that  re^katioii  has  been  filed,  the  Senate,  adhering  to  its  rnle  already  adopted,  will 
prsceed  with  oie  trial  firon  daj  t9  daj  (Sundays  exerted)  uatess  otherwise  ordered  on  reason 
■hown. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  by  way  of  substitute. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  mov^  that  the  Senate  retire  to  consider  the 
pending  question.  •  • 

Mr.  SuMNBB  and  others.  No,  no. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  It  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  that  the 
Senate  retire  to  eoniider  the  question  aridng  u^n  the  order  moved  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland  apd  the  substitute  proposed  by  tibe  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.    [Haying  put  the  question.]     The  ayes  appeiu*  to  hare  H. 

Mr.  OoNKLiNO  and  Mr.  Sumnbr  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  29,  nays  S3 ;  as  follows : 

Tkais— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Corbett,  DaTis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Bdmunds, 
Fetfienden,  Fowler,  FreUnffhuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mc 
Creery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Korton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 
Aire,  P^tarsmi  of  Tennessee,  Sanlsbniy,  Spcasne,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and 
Wiffia«»-29. 

Kays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Fany,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Hobs,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner, Thayer,  Tipton,  Trambull,  and  Wilson— 23. 

Mot  TomiG— Messrs.  Wade  and  Tates. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  29  and  the  nays  are  23. 
So  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  win  retire  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  accordingly,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clodc,  retired,  with 
the  Chief  Justice,  to  the  recejption  room  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  having  retired  to  the  reception  room, 

The  Chibp  Justicb  stated  the  question  to  he  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JoHiNSON  modified  the  order  submitted  by  him  so  as  to  read  : 

Order^dt  That  the  Senate  will  ccnnmence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  April. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  the  following  order : 

Ordered^  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  respondent's  Mi>lication  for  time  be  post- 
poned until  the  managers  have  opened  their  case  and  submitted  their  evidence. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO  moved  to  amend  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  by 
striking  out  "  Thursday,  the  9d  of  April,"  and  inserting  ''Monday,  the  30th  of 
Karch  instant." 

Mr.  SuMNRR  called  for  the  yeas  and  pays  on  tbis  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  28,  nays  26,  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cradn,  Drake, 
Fwy,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgfan,  Morrill  of  Ml^ne,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 
PMtesoB  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss,  SlaWaft,  SnmMr,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
imsj,  Williams,  and  WilsQtt-<^8. 

Kats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmonds, 
F^ssenden,  t'owler,  Frelmghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Korton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  gpragne,  Trambull,  Van  Winkle, 
nd  Vickers— 24. 

Not  totiho— Messrs.  Wade  and  Yates— 2. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  GfliBF  Justicb  stated  the  next  question  to  be  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
order  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Mr.  W fLLiAMS  ealtod  tor  Ae  yeas  aad  naj0,  aad  tliey  wer*  cudered ;  and 
being  taken,  tesnked^-^yeas  9,  najs  At,  aB  fbllourB : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  I^tterson 
of  Tennessee,  and  WilHanw---^. 

f,  ConneM,  Cn^ 

^oaysen,  Hendenon, 

■  VOTmont,  Morton,  Kor- 

ton,  Kye,  Patterson  of  ^ew  Hampetife,  Pemero/,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sanlslniiy,  SfaMian, 

8|>ra^e,  Stewart,  SoniMr,  Thayer,  Ttptoa,  TmmboU,  Yaa  Wi^Oe,  Vieken,  Will^,  and 

Wilson— 42. 

Not  votwg— Meesra.  Gorfoett,  Wade,  and  Yates— 3. 

So  the  order  proposed  bj  Mr.  Williaias  waa  not  a^;reed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  in  the  Senate  chamber  by 
Mr.  Sumner  to  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnsra, 

Mr.  SuM^Bft  wtthdiew  Ua  amendment. 

The  Chcsf  JU8TICB  stated  the  question  ta  be  on  the  order  proposed  by  Ms. 
J<^in8on,  as  amended,  as  fellows : 

Ordered,  That  Ibe  Sinale  will  oonunence  the  trial  e^  the  Presideat  Bpon  the  wrticlea  of 
Impeaolunant  exhibited  against  him,  on  Mondi^,  the  30Ui  day  of  March  instant 

Mr.  Hbndkicss  mored  to  amend  the  order  by  adding  thereto  the  words* 
'*  and  proceed  therein  with  all  convenient  despatch,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  Impeachment.^ 

The  amendment  was  adopted;  and  the  order,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  o£  Mr.  Morton,  the  Smiate  agreed  to  return  to  the  Senate  chamb^. 

The  Senate  returned  to  the  chamber,  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  Ae  duor 
at  twenty- three  minutes  past  three  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  directed  to  inform  <he  counsel  for 
the  respondeat  that  the  Senate  has  agreed  upon  aa  eider  in  fespooee  to  their 
ai^cation,  which  wiU  now  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ord&red,  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  artidas  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  on  Monday,  the  30A  of  March  instant,  and  proceed 
therein  with  all  convenient  despatch,  nnder  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sittiQi:  upon  the  trial  of 
an  impeachment. 

The  Ohtbp  JusTtcB.  Have  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  anything 
further  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  have  nothing  further  to  propose. 

The  Chief  Jtjsticb.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  anything  to  pro- 
prose  t 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLn.  Will  the  President  dlow  me  to  give  notice  to  the  wit- 
nesses OD  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  in  attendimce,  that 
they  must  appear  here  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  30th  ? 

Mr.  Edbiunds.  Half-past  twelve  o'cloek.  The  rules  provide  for  half  past 
twelve. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.  Half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  dOth. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  die  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  this  impeachment 
adjourn  until  Monday  next  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

The  notion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  sitting  as  a  oowt  of  impeaohment  alanda 
adjourned  until  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  nezt»  90th  instant. 
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Monday,  Marek  30,  1868. 

At  half-past  twdve  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Ohief  Jastice  of  the  United  States 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Fcaneroj,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee heretofore  appointed  fbr  that  purpose. 

The  Ohikf  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  open  the  court  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  Sbbobant-at-arms.  Hear  ye  I  hear  ye  1  hear  ye !  All  persons  are 
eommanded  to  keep  sHence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for 
die  trial  of  &e  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlvee  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Ourtis,  Evarts,  Nelson,  and 
Oroesbeck,  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  tbem. 

At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty-five  minutes  p.  m.  the  Sei^^eant-at-arms 
tnnouDced  the  pres^ce  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Beprosentatlves,  igid  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  to 
Aem. 

Immediately  afterward  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  announced,  iEtnd  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  of  lUfnois,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 

The  Ohibf  Josticb.  The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  now  be 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  Tuesday,  March 
24, 1868,  for  the  trifd  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Grief  Justice.  Gentlemen  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yoa  win  now  proceed  In  support  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Senators  will 
please  give  their  attention. 

ofBNiife  AWBvmEfrr  op  mr.  bctlbr,  op  massachosbtts,  onb  op  the  mana- 

OBR8  ON  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OP  THB  PRB8IDBNT. 

Mr^  PrendeiU  and  Gendemen  of  ek€  Sena$e  : 

The  onerous  duty  has  fkHen  to  my  fcntme  te  pvaaent  to  you,  imperfectly  as  I 
BMit,  the  seperal  propositions  of  &ot  and  kw  upon  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
seatatiyeB  will  eiidloav4Hr  to  tttitaaa  the  eanse  of  the  people  against  the  President 
if  Ae  Uaitad  SUtes,  BOW  powMng  at  your  bar.    . 

The  1h^  Btotioa  of  tlie  aeous^,  the  novdty  of  the  proceeding,  the  gravity 
•f  the  bottsess,  the  fmportaaee  of  the  ouestioas  to  be  presented  to  your  adjudi- 
cadott*  Hie  possible  aomentoue  result  of  ike  issues,  eaek  and  all  must  plead  for 
me  to  daim  your  attention  for  as  long  a  tine  as  your  patieaco  laay  eadure. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histosy  of  the  world,  has  a  nation  broueht 
Mm  &e  lii^eBt  tribuaal  its  chief  exeeutive  vag^tnile  finr  trial  and  possible 
d^osition  £rom  office,  upon  charges  of  BMdadmbistratbn  of  the  powers  and 
daties  oi  tbat  ofiee.  la  other  times,  and  in  other  knds,  it  has  been  found  that 
despotisms  could  only  be  tempered  hj  aseasdnatioa,  and  nations  livins  under 
esnstitiitioaal  goptninionts  opea,  hapo  foaad  no  mode  by  wliioh  to  rid  them- 
sshres  of  a  tyiaoaieal,  imbocilo,  or  ^nthleas  ruler,  sapo  liy  opectaraing  the  very 
feaadatkm  and  fkaaie*wofk  of  the  soyemment  itself.  Aad,  but  reeeatly,  in  one 
of  the  BMMt  tipiUzod  and  powerfiif  goPsnimenAs  of  the  world,  firom  which  our 
own  inadtutionB  bape  beea  largely  nodellod,  wo  haye  seen  a  nation  submit  for 
years  lo  ibe  rule  of  an  insane  king,  beeause  its  oonstitntion  oootained  no  method 
far  his  remopal. 

Our  fiitbers,  more  wisely,  founding  our  gopemment,  hapo  propided  for  such 
aad  ail  similar  exigencies  a  consenratipe,  effectual,  and  practi<»il  remedy  by  the 
eoastitatioBal  propision  that  the  <' President,  Vice-President,  and  all  cipil  officers 
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of  the  Uniled  Stales  sAail  b*  removed  from  office  on  impeachm^it  for  and  con- 
viction of  treason,  bribery^  or  other  high  crimes  aad  mipdemeanora,''  The 
GoDStitutioD  leaves  nothing  to  implication,  either  as  to  the  persona  npon  whom, 
or  the  body  by  whom,  or  the  tribunal  before  which,  or  die  offences  for  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  this  high  power  should  be  exercised ;  each  and  all  are 
provided  for  by  express  words  of  imperative  command. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  solely  impeach ;  the  Senate  only  shall 
try ;  and  in  case  of  conviction  the  judgment  shall  alone  be  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  for  office,  one  or  both.  These  mandatory  provisions 
became  necessary  to  adapt  a  well  known  procedure  of  the  mother  country  to 
the  institutions  of  the  then  infant  republic.  But  a  single  incident  only  of  the 
business  was  left  to  construction,  and  that  concerns  the  offences  or  incapacities 
which  are  the  groundwork  of  impeachment.  This  was  wisely  done,  Decause 
human  foresight  is  inadequate,  and  liuman  intelligence  fails  in  the  task  of 
anticipating  and  providing  for,  by  positive  enactment,  all  the  infinite  gradations 
of  human  wrong  and  sin,  by  whicn  the  liberties  of  a  people  and  the  safety  of 
a  nation  may  be  endangered  irom  the  imbecility,  concuptioii  and  imballowed 
ambition  of  its  rulers. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  observe  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
while  engaged  in  their  glorious  and,  I  trust,  ever-enduriuff  work,  had  their 
attention  aroused  and  their  minds  quickened  most  signally  upon  this  veiy 
topic  In  the  previous  year  only  Mr.  Burke,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England,  had  preferred  charges  for  impeachment  a^^ainst  Warren 
Hastings,  and  three  days  before  our  convention  sat  he  was  impeached  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  misbehavior  in  office  as  the  ruler  of  a  people 
whose  numbers  were  counted  by  millions.  The  naails  ^ere  then  bringing  across 
the  Atlantic,  week  by  week,  the  eloquent  accusations  of  Burke,  the  gorgeous 
and  burning  denunciations  of  Sheridan,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
India,  against  one  who  had  wielded  over  them  more  than  regal  power.  May  it 
not  have  been,  that  the  trial  then  in  progress  was  the  deterijaining  cause  why 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  the  description  of  offences,  because  of  which 
the  conduct  of  an  officer  might  be  inquired  of,  to  be  defined  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  Parliament  as  found  in  the  precedents  of  the  mother  country,  with 
which  our  fathers  were  ae  familiar  as  we  are  with  our  own  ? 

In  tlie  light,  therefore,  of  these  precedents,  the  question  arises,  WhiU  an 
impeackuble  ofenctM  under  the  previsions  of  our  Oonsdtvtton  ? 

To  analyze,  to  compare,  to  reeeneiie  these  preeedonte,  is  a  weik  mther  for 
the  closet  dian  die  fomm.  In  order,  therefore,  to  spaare  yottr  attention,  I  have 
preferred  to  state  the  result  to  whidi  I  have  arrived,  and  that  yon  may  see  the 
authorities  and  dkcttssions,  both  in  this  eountry  and  in  En^and,  from  which  we 
deduce  our  propositions,  so  fiiur  as  applicable  to  this  case,  I  pray  leave  to  lay 
before  you,  at  the  close  of  my  argument,  a  brief  of  all  the  precedents  and 
authorities  upon  this  smbject,  in  bow  eonntries,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
exhaustive  and  learned  labors  of  my  friend,  the  honotable  William  Lawr^ice, 
of  Ohio,  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  I  frilly  concur  and  whidi  I  adopt. 

We  define,  therefore^  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  ene  in 
its  nature  or  consequences  subversive  of  somefundamenUil  or  essential  princifie 
of  government^  or  higldy  prejudicial  to  the  public  inier^tf  and  this  may  consist 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constituti&nt  of  law,  of  an  official  oc^,  or  of  duty,  by  an 
act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  ufiihoui  vii^aiing  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of 
discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improper  purpose. 

The  first  criticism  which  will  strike  the  mind  on  a  cursory  examinatioa  of  this 
definition  is,  that  some  of  the  enumerated  acts  are  not  within  the  Gommon4aw 
definition  of  crimes.  It  is  but  common  learning  that  in  the  English  precedents 
the  words  ''high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  are  universally  used;  but  any  mal- 
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?enalMii  in  offise,  liigbl  j  prcjtMKeial  to  Ike  public  itfteeest;,  or  subversive  of  some 
tedraientol  priBcifie  of  pifwrnmakerA  hy  wfaleh  tlM  salBity  ai  «  people  may  be 
IB  dtageri  is  a  bigb  crane  agiinat  the  nati&n,  as  tbe  term  is  used  in  parliamen- 
taiylaw. 

HaUam^inhis  OonsCitatieiialHiftknyof  England,  eeHaialjrdedneeS  tbie  doetrine 
from  tbe  precedffiits,  and  effpeeUiy  Lord  Danbj  ease,  11  State  TrMs,  (H)0,  of 
wlucb  be  ta JB  $ 

Tbe  OooiiDonB,  in  imfyeaeUn^  Lord  Danbv,  went  a  gietA  way  towards  establisbiug  the 
friDoiple  teA  BO  wrinirter  oaa  ^Mer  hlaiMlf  Mfatad  Ibe  ishtma  by  pte^iag  obadienoe  to  the 
Olden  of  bis  soToreigii.  He  Is  answerable  for  tbe  JutHee^ihe  howmtn,  the  icm%  i^.  aU  metu- 
ure$  emanating  from  the  Crown,  as  well  as  for  their  legality ;  and  thus  the  executive  admin- 
istration  is,  or  ong-ht  to  be,  subordinate  in  all  great  matters  of  policy  to  the  superintendence 
sad  Tinaal  control  of  the  two  henses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Gbristian,  in  bis  notes  to  tbe  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  explains  tbe 
eoQoesHon  and  nse  of  tbe  words  '^bigb  crimes  and  misdemeanors*^  by  saying : 

When  the  words  '*h1gh  crimes  and  misdemeanors**  are  used  in  proRocutaons  by  impeach* 
■ent,  the  words  ^'hSrh  crtttteS*'  bate  no  definite  silgnification,  bnt  are  used  merely  to  give 
gmOer  ac^ooraity  to  ftio  oliBrget 

A  like  iateBpretatioB  orast  bave  been  given  by  tbe  firamers  of  Ae  Oonstitntion, 
iMCfliue  a  fike-definiUen  to  omw  was  in  tbe  mind  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  wbom  more 
Aan  ta  my  other  we  are  indebted  for  lk%  pbraseelogy  of  our  Gonstitntion,  for, 
ia  tbe  in^  OengfiMS,  wbe»  diseumi^  tbe  power  to  remove  an  ofteer  by  the 
President,  wbicb  is  one  of  tbe  very  material  qnestions  before  tbe  Senate  at  tbf  s 
BMMMst,  be  mas  ibe  Mlowiog  words } 

The  danger  oonrists  mainly  in  this :  that  the  President  tan  displace  fl*om  office  a  man 
whose  maro  leqiAte  he  ahonld  be  ooatiniaad  in  it*  In  the  first  jplaioe,  lia  wifi  be  impeach- 
able bj  the  House  Ibf  such  an  act  of  maladmiBistratlon,  for  1  oontend  that  the  wanton 
remoral  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own 
hightnist. 

Streng^bening  this  view,  we  find  that  within  ten  years  afterwards  impeach- 
ment was  applied  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the  Uonstitution  to  the  acts  of 
public  officers,  which  nnder  no  common-law  definition  could  be  justly  called 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  either  high  or  low.  Leaving,  however,  the  correctness 
of  our  proposition  to  be  sustained  by  the  authorities  we  furnish,  we  are  nat- 
urally brought  fo  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  the  character  and  powers 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  to  be  ^judged  or 
determined. 

One  of  tbe  important  questions  which  meets  us  at  the  outset  is :  Is  this  pro- 
ceeding a  trial,  as  that  term  is  understood,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  court  and  jury  upon  an  indictment  for  crime  t  Is  it  not  ra^er  more 
io  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  ? 

The  Constitution  seems  to  have  determined  it  to  be  the  latter,  because,  under 
its  provisions  the  right  to  retain  and  hold  office  is  the  only  subject  that  can  be 
finally  adjudicated;  all  preliminary  inquiry  being  carried  on  solely  to  determine 
Aat  question  and  that  alone. 

All  investigations  of  fact  are  in  some  sense  trials,  but  not  in  tbe  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  courts. 

Again,  as  a  correlative  question  : 

Is  this  body,  now  sitting  to  determine  the  accusation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  Court  ? 

I  trust,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  some 
suggestions  upon  these  topics,  because  to'  us  it  seems  these  are  questions  not  of 
forms,  but  of  substance.  If  this  body  here  ia  a  Court  in  any  manner  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Senate,  then  we  agree  that  many  if  not  all  the  analogies 
of  the  procedures  of  courts  must  obtain ;  that  the  common-law  incidents  of  a 
-  trial  in  court  must  have  place ;  that  you  may  be  boimd  in  your  proceedings  and 
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A^|a(lieatio&  bj  the  nte  Mid  ttroeeiaate  of  dia  MawKm  or  atetate  Imt  ;  tliat 
die  lateiwBt,  biaai  or  preoQiien^ea  oplai^ 


I  or  «&nliM  |o  tke  fifty,  e/ the  fodgoi, 
may  be  open  to  iaqokj^  aad  ereb  tbe  mko  of  order  miA  prooodeBts  ia  eeurte 
ehoold  have  effect ;  that  the  managers  of  the  House  of  SiepreoentativM  nnut 
eonbntk  4x>  tbooe  nAes  u  tbMr  voidd  bo  apyiisablo  to  ywUMu  o«  prfTato  proteeu- 
tors  of  eri«e  in  eovrts,  and  that  tbe  aocMod  tkiy  dnim  the  beao6t  of  the  nde  in 
criminal  cases,  that  he  may  only  be  convicted  when  the  evidence  vakea  the  fact 
clear  borood  reasonable  doubts  instead  of  by  a  prepoodenB^e  of  tl^  evidence. 

WecMai  avd  raspeetfvMy  iosfet  tbat  iMi  TnboMil  Ims  aoooof  ihm «ttiib«les 
of  a  jvdioiai  Oonxt  as  they  are  commonlr  received  and  nnderstood.  Of  conne, 
this  question  must  be  largdy  determined  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
stitution,  and  in  it  th^re  b  no  word,  as  is  well  kaowa  to  yon,  Sonaton^  whaeh 
gives  the  slightest  ooloring4;o  Iho  idea  that  this  is  a  CoaiA»  ooro  tluil  in  the  trial 
of  this jparticidar  respomi^t  the  Chief  Jastiea  of  tho  Stmoma  Ooart  mw»t  pro* 
side.  But  even  this  provision  can  have  no  determining  dheft  mpon  the  que^n, 
becanse,  is  not  thi^  toe  sane  Tribanal  ia  aU  its  powoiSi  ineideotet  and  duties, 
when  other  civil  officers  are  brought  to  its  bar  for  trial,  wbea- the  Yioo^I^resiieBt 
(not  a  jadicid  cOev)  vast  presilef  Gaa  it  bo  eoaOendad  imt  a  SMaiont  that 
this  is  the  Btaate  of  the  United  Statee  wbea  oitlfaig  oa  the  trial  of  aU  odier 
officers,  and  a  Ooavt  onaly  wl^a  iIm  Prooideat  is  at  the  bar  f  soMy  bacaaae  ia 
this  ease  Iko  OoostitalMii  bao  Aasigaatod  tho  Qhlof  Jastiao  aa  tin  ^:«iidiag 
oftear? 

The  fact  that  Senators  are  sitting  for  this  pwepoos  oa  eatk  or  aAnaatkii  does 
not  infloeace  the  aigvaioat,  booanoo  it  is  a^o}!  aaderstoad  thait  that  was  bat  a 
sabsliAate  for  Ao  obHgatioa  of  honor  aadsr  whkh,  by  the  theoiy  «f  the  BrysA 
eonstHulion,  the  mots  of  Bngbtnd  were  supposed  to  sit  in  Hke  cases. 

A  peer  of  England  makes  answer  in  a  court  of  chancery  upon  honor,  when  a 
common  person  most  answer  upoo  oatfa«  But  our  &tkers,  sweeping  away  aU 
distinctions  of  caste,  required  every  man  alike,  acting  in  a  solemn  proceeding  like 
this,  to  take  aa  oath.  Qui  Constitution  holds  aU  good  men  alike  nonorable,  and 
entitled  to  honor. 

The  idea  iJiat  this  tribunal  was  a  Court  seems  to  have  cr^t  in  because  of  the 
analogy  to  similar  proceedings  in  trials  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Analogies  have  ever  been  found  deceptive  and  illusory.  Before  such  analogy 
is  invoked  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  first,  and  latterly 
the  House*of  Lords,  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes,  even 
where  the  punishment  extended  to  life  aod  limb.  By  express  provision  of  onr 
Constitution  all  such  jurisdiction  is  taken  from  the  Senate  and  **  the  judicial 
power  0^  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  «uch  inferior 
courts  as  from  time  to  time  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish." 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  tfie  presence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  convened  as  a  constitutional  tribunal,  to  in<]|^uire  into  ^  and  determine 
whether  Andrew  Johnson,  because  of  malversatioa  m  office,  is  longer  fit  to 
retain  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  hereafter  to  hold  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit 

I  respectnilly  submit  that  thus  far  your  mode  of  proceeding  has  no  analog^ 
to  that  <^  a  court.  You  issue  a  summons  to  give  the  respondent  notice  of  the 
case  pending  against  liim.  You  do  not  sequester  his  person — ^you  do  not  requke 
his  personiu  appearance  even ;  you  proceed  against  kim  and  will  go  an  to 
determine  his  cause  in  his  absence,  and  make  the  final  order  therein.  How  dif* 
fef eut  is  each  step  from  those  of  ordiaary  crinmud  procednre. 

A  constitutional  tribunal  soldy,  you  are  bound  by  no  law,  either  statute  or 
common,  which  may  limit  your  constitutional  prerogative.  You  consult  no  pre- 
cedents save  those  of  the  law  and  custom  of  parliamentary  bodies.  You  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves,  bound  only  by  the  natural  principles  rf  equity  and  j«3- 
Idce,  and  that  icUuipopuli  iuprema  est  lex.  Digitized  by  dooolc  • 
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I^Ms  iktM  pMHiyht  ani  yitMiiifiiilMy  hnr  mi  JMkgM  mh  aid  yov,  and 
m^  in  kteyettBUieJHdgMaffiBgkadiD^faft  trial  flf*  impaanhaqBt  deeUoad 
to  qpeak  to  a  miaatioo  of  parliamentarj  law«  even  at  the  zeqnest  of  the  H^Miaa  of 
FMf8»  alUidifk  thej  atteodeid  on  them  iaittbeix  robaa  of  offiae- 

Naarfy  §i^  kudaad  jnaMS  a^  m  1398^  ikm  Umme  <^  Lavda  wsoIifmU  in  tba 
ease  of  Belkoftp  and  the  oA«r  judMi  *<Th«t  AaaeittaMen^  ^whm  bro«gbt  Wore 
tbem,  shall  tia  diaenased  aod  a^judgdl  bj  the  course  of  Parliament,  aad  not  by 
tbe  civil  lav,  nar  bgr  di^  cononw  law  of  tba  land  aaed  m  athaff  inlerior  aoorlB," 

Aid  tk«t  fBlaaJaiiiBi  whUk  mis  m  eontiafeatias  «f  Ae  opimoA  of  aU  tka 
jndgea  of  Enffkad,  and  agatet  tlie  fetnotoattaaea  of  BMutrd  II,  remahiB  the 
flimeationed  iMr  if  fiafliM  ta  Ihia  di^. 

Aaatbar  dalannii&iQg  iinaU^  of  thia  tribwal,  diatfiOfaiakiM  it  6om  a  oovrt 
•adthaaiiakglnaof  QKdiaaiy  lepipwiwaaiii^iaiiiah^ 
oalj,  ia,  that  ihaaa  iaft  beaa  aigfat  of  cbaUeofa  hf  either  |pac^  to  my  of  its 
BMuera  &r  fa^aa^  ar  mallca,  affiai^,  ar  iatataat 

TUa^haa  baas  Md  fran  the  mr&M  iimm  ia  PadiaaiQiit  wan  when  that  waa 
the  hif^  eoart  of  jndioaiaxe  of  the  realm  sitting  to  punish  all  erimes  agaiiMt  the 
peace. 

Inthacaaeof  TbaDokaof  So«iec8et»(lHawea'B  Stat^  Triala,  p- ^2I»)  «b 
mAw  aa  1561,  It  m  held  Ibai  tba  Daka  id  NaxdM^berlaod  add  tba  Man|«i8 
of  IliiKkaiafttm  and  the  Sarlof  Penhaohe,  for  aa  ateaipi  span  whose  lives 
SoaasaMt  waa  tn  tdU,  ahodd  ait  in  Jndf»eiit  ^f0m  him  igaiast  the  ol^aetlaQr  of 
tbeaaenaad  hcannaa  /*•  paar  <f  the  laalm  aai^  not  ha  ohaHeiiiad." 

Agdn,  th*  I>iiba  of  NoiAmhertaad,  (iwL,  Ut  Stale  IMalat  ^  76#,)  Kaaqm 
€f  fiorthaaraiM^  and  £arl  af  Waxwiak,  Mw*  mk  taal  lar  Ibahr  livaa,  A.  D.  l<63, 
beftie  the  Oowt  af  tba  Lard  B\^  Steward  o£  iiagland,  oaa  of  the  priaottara 
iflqaked  whi^ber  aoy  avab  paraMM  aa  were  aqnatlj  aiil^p«Ma  in  Aat  oriaM,  and 
tbose  bj  whoM  leltaia  aad  aoBuaaadoiaata  ha  waa  difaeiad  ia  aU  his  doinfa, 
aigbt  be  Ina  judgaa»  w  paea  apoa  hia  trial  ift  hk  death.  It  laai  aaswevad  that, 
"If  any  were  aa  deeply  ta  be  towAed  aa  hiiaself  ia  ihat  ease,  ja|  aa  long  as  ao 
attaindia  of  veeoad  were  agamst  tibam,  thej  were  aerectheleas  penMHis  abb  In 
thakwto  paaa  opoa  aay  trial*  and  aoi  ta  ha  ehaUaofad  theie&r.  "bat  at  the 
prince's  pleaatire." 

IguQ*^  th^  trid  of  Eivrlaof  Saaex  aad  iaathaawtaa,  (&id.,l  Slate  Trials, 
1 1336,)  for  lufh  toaaaan,  hefeie  aU  the  jaaticea  af  E^kodi  A.  D.  1609,  the 
mi  of  £asax  desired  ta  know  of  ay  Xard  Chief  JnaUce  whe&er  he  might 
Aallenge  any  of  Ae  peers  or  no.  mi^reunto  the  Lord  Ghief  Jnatiee  answeied 
"Na." 

Again*  mXoid  Andley'a  ease,  (ibid«,  3  State  TiWa,  pa|a  402,  A,  IX  1931,) 
it  was  qaeatioaed  whaAog  a  peev  lajf^  ehaUeaga  hia  peers,  aa  in  the  ease  of 
eonmon  jnrata.  It  was  answered  by  all  the  jaHys,  after  ^aonsaitatioa,  *'  he 
■%ht  net/'  {Thk  aaae  ia  of  aicHre  valaebeaanaeil  waa  aa  indietaaeat  for  being 
sMsaoTBT  to  n^^  mf<m  Us  own  wife,  aad  had  ao  politioal  inflnaaae  in  it  what* 
ever.]  The  aane  j^Miat  waa  nilad  ia- the  Oaaaleaa  of  Eaaax'a  aaae  aa  trial  f&i 
tagoa.    (Mooie'B  B^^rts,  OSl.) 

Ia  the  Earl  of  Pordead'a  caaa»  A*  D«  1701,  (ibid..  State  tnala,  page  S88,)  tbe 
Comoaa  oi^eBted  that  Lord  Saauaera,  the  Sarlof  Qsferd,  aod  Lord  Haliihx. 
wk>  had  bean  iaq>eaahad  by  the  Oommona  before  tbe  Hoaae  of  Lords  for  beiatf 
ooaceniBed  in  dbe  aaaiaaata  for  whidi  Portland  was  bdog  broa^  to  trial,  voted 
ttdaeted  with  the  Hoaae  ^  Lorda  hi  tbe  preliouaary  paooaedinga  of  said  teial,' 
iad  were  apea  a  eoiaMttae  of  eoafeaanae  ia  relatioti  Aereta  Bat  the  lords 
after  disaaaeion  aoleasaly  lesolred  ''  that  no  brd  of  Pariiafisant,  impeaahed  of 
Usb  crhaea  and  mlsdeoaeanota,  can  be  prealaded  from  voting  onaay  oooaaion, 
except  m  his^wn  trial" 

hithe  trial  ofLordViaeountMelville,A.D.  1806,(ibid„  29  StateTrials,p.  1398,) 
)  obaervations  having  been  made  as  to  the  possible  bias  of  some  p<Hrtion  of 
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ihe  peers,  (by  Ike  tommd  hr  iAoimaitf)  Mr.  WhMmtdt  we  of  Ae  laMutgen 
OA  the  yaii  eip  tJbtt  OeoiMcMh  answered  a»  foUowe  t 

My  lords,  as  to  youf  own  court,  something  has  been  throwii  ont  abont  the  possibllUj'  of  a 
challenge.  Upon  sach  a  siibjeet  H  will  noi  be  neoeasary  to  sa/  mere  than  this,  which  has 
baena£luttedi  the* aa OTdamw  oiipwi  hj  the Hanaa ef  Clniincwii  ia  paooaaute LaNi Mel- 
ville ia  a  court  rftow  whwe  ^e  wo  Jd  have  the  rigfu  to  diallenga  his  jorors.  «  »  •  ^^^lat 
did  the  noble  Viscount  then  do  bj  the  means  of  one  of  his  friends  t  *  *  *  From  the 
month  of  that  learned  gentleman  came  at  last  the  snccessftd  motion :  "  Aait  Henrj,  Yisconnt 
of  Mehille,  be  hnpeaebed  ^  higk  crtiaw  and  ads^lebieaiiara.''  I  aaa  JtiBtIM,-  fkm,  hi  sayfiig 
thathaisheceligrhia  awn  ApliMt.  *.*  •  Bat,  aiy  krikaehalfanga^yaBarloidriilps! 
Is  not  eYBXj  indiyidoal  peer  the  gaar4iaB-  4>f  bia  own  noaor  T 

In  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  the  same  pofnt  mm  nded,  er,  movs  properiy 
speakhig,  taken  Iw  graated,  for  of  the  mare  than  170  .peeve  wke  eamnmieed 
the  trial,  hut  3t  sal  fuid  pvoneitoeed  tiM  rerSefc  at  tiie  elose,  and  some  of  those 
were  peers  crealed  shibe  the  trial  bef^,  and  had  not  he«i4  ei^er  ikk%  <opeihig 
or  much  of  the  evidaioe ;  and  d«ing  the  trial  there  had  btSea  by  death,  sacees- 
BTon,  and  ereatien  mom  tiuui  180  eh«igea  in  tin  Hoase  of  Peers,  who  were  his 
jadges. 

We  have  abandant  amthority  also  on  tiiis  point  in  onr  own  country. 

In  the  ease  of  Judge  Picking,  who  was  tried  in  March,  1804,  m  drunken- 
ness in  office,  although  undefend^  in  fonn,  jet  he  had  aA  kfs  r^hts  praeerred. 

This  kial  behig  poetpaned  a  session,  three  senators— 6aaiaal  Smith,  of 
Karjkmd,  Ismei  mikli,  of  YevBiont,  and  John  8mil^,  of  Mew  Torki--who  had 
all  been  members  of  ^e  fiouee  of  RepresentKtiyes,  and  there  Toted  in  ftm>r  of 
inmeadiing  Jui^pe  Pickerhig,  were  senalova  wlien  His  trial  eane  off. 

Mr.  Bmkh,  of  New  York,  raised  the  question,  hj  asking  to  be  excused  ftem 
volanff.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  declar^  «  he  would  not  he  influenced  ft-om  his 
duty  by  any  iklse  deKeSicy ;  that  he,  lor  his  part,  Mt  no  deHaaey  i^on  the  sub- 
jeet ;  the  vote  he  had  given  in  the  other  house  to  impeaeh  Judge  Pickerbg 
would  have  no  infcence  upon  him  !n  the  court ;  his  constituents  had  a  right  to 
his  vote,  and  he  would  not  by  any  act  of  his  deprive^-or  consent  to  deprive, 
than  of  that  rights  but  would  claim  and  exercise  it  upon  this  as  upon  every 
other  queijtaon  thuii  might  be  subaiitted  to  ^a  Senate  whilst  he  had  the  honor  of 
a  seat." 

A  vote  being  had  upon  die  question,  it  was  determined  that  these  gentlemen 
should  sit  and  vote  on  ^  tviai.  This  passed  in  l^e  aAmalive  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  7,  and  all  the  gentlemen  sat  and  voted  <m  every  questictt  during  the 
trial. 

On  the  trial  of  Samuel  Ohase  before  th^  Senate  of  the  United  States,  no 
challenge  was  attemfHed,  although  ilie  case  was  decided  by  an  afanost  strfot  pirty 
vote  in  high  party  times,  and  doubtless  msmy  of  the  staators  had  formed  and 
expressed  opinions  upon  hts  conduct. 

That  arbitmry  judge,  but  lesoBed  lawyer,  kB«FW  fao  much  to  attempt  any  such 
fatfle  movement  as  a  challenge  to  a  senator.  Certain  it  is  tiiat  the  oropriedes 
of  the  occasion  were  not  marred  by  the  worse  than  anomalouB  preceeoing  of  the 
challenge  of  one  senator  to  another,  especially  belare  t^  defendant  had  appeared. 

Nor  did  the  Managers  exercise  the  right  of  ahaHenge,  aUhoueh  Senators  Smith 
and  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  were  members  of  the  S^ate  on  me  UM  and  voted 
n&tgwUy  on  every  article,  who  had  been  membera  of  the  Bause  wken  the 
artides^were  found,  and  had  drare  voted  steadMy  i^mst  the  wh<rfe  proceeding. 

Judge  Peck's  case,  which  was  tried  in  18M,  albrds  anodier  instence  in  point. 

The  conduct  of  Judge  Pe<^  had  been  ^e  subject  of  tameh  «niniadvereion  and 
comment  by  tlM  publie,  and  had  been  for  ft>ur  years  pending  beibre  the  Oangress 
of  die  United  States  bef)&re  it  finalhr  came  te  trial.  It  was  not  possible  but 
that  many  of  the  Senate  had  both  formed  and  expressed  opinions  upon  Pedc'fl 
proceedings,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to  that  good  lawyer  to  make  objection  to 
his  triers.    Nor  did  the  Managers  challenge,  id£ough  Webster  of  Massachusetts 
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wa»a  aeuber  o£  tlie  wmarittee  of  ^eBoote  <>£  B^nBortintiTeB  to  whom  the 
petition  for  impftaihmont  wbm  TClbr«d»  and  wydi,  nftic  «SA]ttiiMitio«>  neporfeod 
ih<woii "  bwre  to  irilli<bfcw/'  aad  8piMfie,of  M«ke^T«ted«gaia0ttbe  procged- 
ingBiiitlieHiHSM^wbikilifii^plta^of  Liaiik^  AUoftkoM 

^demeD  sat  tMD»  Ae  lnal»  aid  ^vled  a»  tbeT  did  in  die  Howie. 

Amy  TemmmUB  and  iulnietrre  eme  wm  wat ef  Joelge  AddkhOtt,  of  Pmui- 
Bjlvania,  in  1804.  There,  after  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  fi'amedi  di«  ixkl 
y^ufottpom&A.  t»  aawtfcag  isomkom  tf  thalngMilaiwmfc  Meanwhile,  Area  mmftbers 
of  the  flaaae  of  Bapiwotttativae,  w^  had  voted  fbr  theaaOoles  of  impeachment, 
wereelected  to  AeBeaato  and  heeaaae  the  tviera  of  the  artlcleaof  iaipeaahmeatof 
whbk thej bad  Boiemafy valadtbe leapoadent to bect^dltf .  To  thor Bittiagaa the 
trial  Jadga  Aal  Jinan  ahfaatod^  hot  aftar  an  exhaaMve  a^giuMat  his  elation 
wu  a WM tilled,  17  ta6»  Tw^af  the  h&bmII^  ««re  Ib^  fentleeMa  wba  had 
TMed  him  gvUtf*  atkd  who  themaebrea  ol^eatad  to  alttii^  ob  the  tvtaL 

Thaa  atnide  the  case  apon  anthovit j.    How  doea  il  atani  upon  priocif^  ? 

In  a  aottfanaee  held  im  1691,  hetwen  Uta  ievda  aad  oaflBaaena,  on  a  propoai* 
tioiitolimk  thaanuaharaf  jadgea»  th^lorda  anada  aaawar : 

That  in  the  case  of  impeachments,  which  are  the  gproans  of  the  people,  and  for  the  highest  ■ 
crimes,  and  cajrry  with  tnem  a  greater  supposition  of  goilt  than  any  other  accusation,  there 
aD  the  teffda  ntaat  fadgfe^ 

Tbeia  have  bean  maaj  iintfacea>  in  Bn^hy^  vbeve  thia  neceaaitj»  that  ao 
peer  be  excused  from  aitting  oa  such  trials,  has  produced  carious  results. 
Brothers  hare  sat  upon  the  trial^  <^  brothers,  timers  upon  the  trials  of  sons  and 
daughters,  luicleB  upon  the  trials  of  n^hews  and  nieces;  no  excuse  being 
admitted. 

One,  and  a  most  peculiar  and  painful  instaaoa»  will  suffice  upon  this  point  to 
iDostrate  the  Strength  of  die  rule.  In  die  trial  of  Anne  Bullen,  the  wife  of  one 
soTeieign  of  England,  and  die  mo^r  of  another,  her  fkdier,  Lmd  Roehefbrt, 
aod  her  unde,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  judges  and.  voted  euilty,  although 
oasoftheehacigeaagaiaat  Aedai^hter  and  niece  was  a  eriuunaT  iacimacy  with 
W  blather,  tha  soa  and  iM^phew  of  die  j«dgaa» 

It  would  seem  imnossible  that  in  a  proeeeding  beftnre  sneh  a  tribunal  so  con- 
Btitated  there  could  be  a  challenge,  becauae  as*  the  number  of  triers  is  limited 
^7  law,  and  aa  thera^  aii  »ot  ii^w»  and  sever  have  k^uh  any  provisions^  either  in 
Ba^aad  or  ia  this  aow^ry^^fos  aobstituting  anodiei?  f(Hr  the  enall^ged  partj,  as 
a  talesman  is  substituted  in  a  jury,  the  .accused  might  escape  pun^ment  alto- 
gether by  ebaUanging  a  (mffimeat  niuaber  te  pveveat  a  qaoirum,  or  the  accuser 
ni^t  oppress  the  respondent  by  challenging  all  persons  &vorahle  to  him  until 
tk  neaesaary  anauBiitj  for  eonvictimi  was  seaarad. 

This  proeeeding  beina  bat  an  mquaat  of  fd&oe^  Jmd^  ezeei^  in  a  few  rare 
aiUnees,  alwaya  partakings  aiove  or  laae,  of  pol^cal  eonauderationa*  and  re* 
fani  to  he  dioaaiaod,  befbn  preaeatatiaiii  to  tfca  toen^  by  the  fio*oidiiiata  tooieh 
M  the  legislature,  it  ia  impossible  .that  sanatoia  sbaald  aat  have  opuoBs  and 
Mafietfeaa  aoan  the  aat^t  aiattor  move  ar  leas  decidedly  fomoiea  before  the 
ease  reaches  tkaai.  If>  thaiafaaa,  ohalhi^afl  aoald  he  aflowsd  beoaaBse  of  such 
«pafeaa»aa  im  the  eaa^  <tf  jafeoia»  aa  trial  aaald  apa  £arwafd,  beoaaae  ffvery  intri- 
Bfent  siaiatar  caald  be  obtM^d  to  upon  one  aide  or  the  odiea . 

I  j^hoald  lmr»  hardly  daiad  to  ^K>ahla  the  Sonata  wMh  aadi  auaatenaaa  of 
atatiQB  aad  aiywnent  upon  this  pomUweva  H  net  that  aeitain  persons  and 
JMVeiaoataide  of  thia  bodyr  b^  soj^i^riaa  drawn  fraia  the  waalogiee  oi  the  pro- 
^f^tti^  in.  aamta  bofeve  janaa>  have  endeavored,  in  advanoe^  to  prejudice  the 
ptbfie  Band,  but  litde  instructed  in  this  top ia»  hssaasn  of  the  iafca^aeaey  of 
uipMehmenls^  agmot  dM  legal  validity  and  pfoprie^  cf  the  proceedings  upon 
tkiatriaL 

I  Biay  be  pemittad,  wiAout  offienee^  further  to  state  that  diase  and  similar^ 
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FMsont  have  piv^eatei  llie  IfcnagewiA'Om  ohjecHvf  bjr  uhaMitfi  orodienrke  to 


the  eompetencj  «f  one  •#  Ike  trwn  of  near  iiliiiilT  to  tiM 

We  MJt0m  itrie  Me  «lgii«,H7v  Ms  ihitjr  lo  Ae  &hite  lie  fept qpeati^  to  bH  wyn 
the  ^el  ae  he  mrn^  vp^  Mj  elber  MAttor  vUdk  eho^M  eome  heAiire  liie  Ben- 
ate.  His  aeal  and  veto  fo4ong  to  Mi  esnelittteate,  and  sot  to  liiaijilft  to  be 
need  aceetdfag  to  hie  beatjiidgaifllupga  erery  gimee  iMKiii  ika^  qemee  belbre 

Again,  «  peMeal  eearfdenMHene  am  involved  to  thto  Mai  rtMag 
of  intoi^BBt  to  the  oeuetrtnenle  wtmrny  twnafcei,  H  k  Me  ligiiinni  dntyto  ( 
hiraeelf  as  MI7  «ad  ftrvely  u^a  eneh  'q«eetionB  aa  «|ien  any  ether,  erm  to 
expreetabelief  in  the  gnfl  er  innooeiiee  ef  tfaeftdeoeedortoivf  ^ke  wfli-ens* 
tafai  Mm  JntibeeeMieuheietofctogv^^ditfaeogh  he  eeaayn  after  MiwMaMon  beenght. 
Let  me  f ihistrato*    Snypeee  Itoit  ufti  tMe  iaiponchaent  Mid  been  'retod  by  the 


House  of  ftepreeentatiy^  Ihe  eonaUtatnto  ef  any  eenater  had  eaHed  a  pnUie 

hnt  acaii 
tyratiiiieal  aote  ef  Oengfeaa  lewaru  fatoi  to  impeaehing  htih,^  and  akenld  <3all 


meettog  to  eoatain  tbe  PmaMant  acainet  whiat  they  were  ptoaaei  to  tem  ihe 


nHraei 

I  they' 


upon  their  senator  to  attend  and  take  patt  tn  mh  meeltogv  i  de  net  ooneelve 
that  It  would,  or  ought  to  be  legally  objeeted  i^inst  him  as  a  disqualification  to 
sit  upon  this  trial,  upon  the  principks  I  hare  stated,  if  he  should  attend  the  meet- 
ing, or  favor  the  object,  or,  if  his  engagements  in  the  Senate  pMNrented  Ma  lenT- 
ine,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  legal  objection  in  the  books  to  his  writing 
a  letter  to  sndi  meeting,  containing,  among  e^Mr  HihigSy  Btotonienla  MIm  the 
following  t 

Senate  Chaiiber,  February  24,  1868. 
Gentlemen  :  My  public  and  professional  engagements  will  be  such  on  the  4th  of  March 
that  I  am  reluctantly  compellea  to  decline  your  inritation  to  be  present  and  address  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  ear  city  on  that  day. 


TluU  the  PrsaldflDt  of  t^  United  Statoft  lun  sinasaily  eadaa^QMd  to  pnaerro  ti^ 
iqiBtitutions)  from  violation  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have,  tlierefore,  tbroughout  the  unfortu- 
nate difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Congress,  ftustidned  him.    And  this  I  shall  con- 


tinue to  do  as  long  as  he  shaH  prove  fiiithAil  to  dntgr.    With  my  bcal  ttonks  fer  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  your  invitation,  tml  sa^rentog  the*  ii  is  B«i  to  wkj  paner  #aaaaapt  it| 
I  remain,  wita  i)M»cd«  Four  obedient  sarvant, 

BETERDY  JOHNSON, 

We  shonld  have  as  nmeh  i<ght  to  expeet  his  irole  on  a  dearly -pro?«n  ease  of 
gnilty  as  had  Khig  Henty  the  £{glH;h  to  hope  Ibr  <iie  tnle  ef  her  Atther  against 
his  wif^.    He  got  it. 

King  Henry  knew  the  strengCk  of  hie  ease,  and  we  knoir  the  stnsngth  of  onre 
against  this  respondent. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  infellelty,  it  k  a  enlBeleiit  aad  ^tedefre  ttMirer  that 
it  is  the  hiHelleity  of  a  prediie  eonstitntif^Bal  provision,  vhioh  provides  that  the 
Senate  shaH  have  the  sole  pow<er  to  try  ittpeaehnents,  and  ^le  only  seenrlty 
agahmt  hias  or  prejudice  on  tfie  pairt  ef  any  senatoi'  is  thai  Iwe^l^V^gt  of  the  een- 
ators  present  are  necessary  fbr  convletton. 

To  this  mle  there  is  hat  ^ne  possiMe  exeeption,  IHnndcd  on  hoth  reason  aad 
atithorfty,  tfaata  seniitornNiynethenjndgeki'MBownoase.  - 

I  have  thought  H  neceesary  te  dotofinkie  the  natnre  aad  atlrlhnteeof  thalVih- 
nnal,  before  we  attend  to  the  seope  and  meaning  of  the  aoenssAlon  beft)re  H<. 

Q[%e'ihvt  eight  atttelos  set  out  in  seveml  dtsth&et  fefnis  the  acts  e^  the  vespond* 
enthi  removing  Mr.  filtanton  from  ofiee,  and  apeointhig  Mr.  Themas,  ud  in^erimf 
difibring  in  legal  offset  in  the  tmrposes  fbr  wmeh  and  the  intent  with  wMdli, 
either  or  both  of  the  acts  were  none^  and  life  hgA  dntlea  and  lights  inMaged, 
and  the  aets  of  Oongress  iMatedia  so  doing. 

All  the  artfclee  allege  diese  acta  to  he  in  oontnurentlon  of  hie  oath  of  oAeet 
and  in  disregard  of  the  duties  thereof. 

If  they  are  so,  however,  ^?reeident  m%fat  have  die  p&wer  to  do  themnnder 
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Ae  lav ;  liill,  beiaf  m  im^  timy  Are  Mli  «(P  dkwl  mfaetpdoet;  and,  as  we 
liave  seen,  impeachable. 

The  PresktoiU  k«i  Ibe  legal  power  «a  ib  amf  aela  whkii,  If  iom  in  dlnre- 
gari  «i  him  imty,  or  lir  i«ipcopi»  putpoott^  the*  Ae  exoMiao  of  iiMk  power  is 


fia^j' liofaaatbo  power  of  pavdosr  tf  oaLcwhrf  itt  aai^oacaieligf  a  eorrapt 
jMtive»  as  ibr  dM  Mya«it  of  iaoaoT>  or  waaloalr  parioaunr  all  eruMbalo,  it 
~         •  •    bemokipiMf  '  ^      ' 


would  be  a  Modemeaaor.    Saupaploa  miilit  be  oiMipiM  Mofiaiteh^. 

Aztkla  fin*,  olrMoA  of  legal  ^edbiage^  aUogoo  IJM,  baring  sUBpeiided  Mr. 
SUBloa  aadrmrlod  tbo  mm  Io  tbo  8oaal%  wkk^  rtftiild  to  eonoar  is  the 
laopwicMm  aad  StMloA  having  rigMUtty  lonuBod  Ae  faHeo  of  hie  oAoe,  the 
lespoadenl,  with  kiMfwiodge  of  Ao  Ibctm  isioed  m  oader  wbioh  ii  leeited  fer 
Staaton'a  tmmawwi,  with  iiili«i  to  violalo  the  aet  of  Maroh  8,  1#6V,  toregalate 
the  tcBoro  ol  oeiiaia  ei^  offiote,  and  wMh  tbo  tether  iatont  toiei^doTe  Btan- 
ton  from  the  office  of  Seeretarj  of  War,  then  in  the  lawM  diaeharge  of  ite 
dotioov  ia  oontni^retttios  of  oaid^  att  ajlhom  die  adtioe  and  oonoent  <^  the 
Sonata,  and  againt  the  Cematntioa  of  the  United  0taieo. 

Artiole  2  o£ttget  that  the  Pxeoideni,  without  aa^rkrof  law,  on  the  Slot  of 
FehraarYt  1868,  iaanod  letter  ot  antboHtf  to  Lorenao  Thomae  to  aet  as  Seere- 
tery  of  War  ud  tntertai,  tiM  Sonata  being  ia  sOBeioO)  ia  vidalion  of  the  Oennre- 
of-office  act,  and  with  intent  to  violate  it  and  tbo  Oonatitntion,  there  being  no 
Tacaney  im  the  affioo  oi  OoMOUa  j  of  War. 

Article  3  allegeo  the  oano  aot  at  dew  wUhont  anthortty  of  kw,  and  afiegea 
m  mtent  to  violate  the  Oonalitntion. 

Artiole  4  dkorgea  Aat  the  Pireoident  eoMjpkod  with  Lorenao  Ilioniaa  and 
drrere  other  pereons,  with  intent,  by  itteimU/ati<m  mmd  thre€iU,  to  prevent  Mr. 
Stanton  fipom  holding  the  office  oi  Seeiatarf  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  Goneti- 
tation  and  of  the  not  of  Jnly  81,  1^1. 

ArtMe  6  chargee  the  same  o<MH^raejr  with  Thotaae  10  ptov^ent  Mr.  Stanton's 
Iniding  hia  offiee,  and  therebj  to  pi^veni  th^  exeentien  of  the  eivil  tennre  act. 

Article  6  charges  that  the  President  oonopired  with  Thomas  to  seize  and 
posMia  the  nwyerty  nader  the  aoatrol  of  the  WarDepMtment  krjfifce,  in  con- 
travention of  the  act  of  Joly  31,  1861,  and  with  intent  to  disregard  the  eivil 
toume-of-offioe  act* 

Artiole  7  charges  the  same  oonspira^,  with  intent  only  to  violate  Ae  civil 
teanre-of<offioe  act. 

Artidse  dd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  may  idl  be  considered  together,  as  to  the 
proof  to  onpport  dMm. 

It  will  be  shown  that  having  removed  Stanton  and  appointed  Thomas,  l^e 
Proeideiit  oont  Thomas  to  the  rfm  Ottoeto  obtahi  possession  \  that  havipg  been 
met  by  Stanton  with  a  denial  af  bis  rights,  Thomas  retired,  and  after  consnlta- 
tion  with  the  President^  Thomas  asserM  his  pmyoee  to  take  poeoession  of  the 
War  Ofiioe  by  iMroe,  makkig  hia  boast  in  aevaral  pnUie  phMSes  of  4ik  intentions 
so  to  do^bnt  waa  frevented  wf  being  proniptljfairestod  by  process  Itom  the  eonrt. 

This  will  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Hon.  Ma*  ¥^ui  Horn,  a  memb^  of  the 
[oimo»  wfan  waa  nroorat  when  the  demand  l0r  nosasssiott  of  tie 


Hoimo^  wfafo  waa  proorat  when  the  demand  ht  pasasssion  <ii  tie  War  Offiee  was 
nmda  bar  OmmbI  ThoBsas,  abaiUhr  made  pnMio. 

By  the  testimony^  the  Hoik  Mr.  BaiMgb,  who,  ttiler  that,  In  the  evening  of 
the  tw«0ty4bKof  Fohmnry,  was  told  by  Thonns  that  hefntoaded  to  U^  pos- 
sewion  of  the  Wa^r  OOee  by  Iboaa  dbe  ibUowIng  morning,  and  invited  him  up  to 
see  the  parfjarmnnaa  Mr*  Bntlaigh  attoaded,  b«t  the  ant  did  not  come  off,  for 
Tbomat  had  boon  anoeted  aaid  hdd  to  baM. 

By  Thomas  boasting  at  Willards'  hotel  on  the  same  ewainy  that  ho  shonld 
call  on  Geaaml  Oiaa^  Imt  mHilairy  Ibroe  to  pat  Mm  in  posoosoion  of  the  offiee, 
and  ho  did  aot  see  how  Ghrant  eoold  lefase  k. 

Article  8  charges  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas  was  made  for^the  poiposo 
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of  gottiQg  control  of  the  diabiKeemeii^  of  the  BioivtTt  Jipfr<)prkit6d  for  the  mUt- 
tary  service  and  Department  of  War. 

fa  addiiioQ  to  thie  ^^roof  ahtmiy  mUmeoA,  it  wiU  be  ahewa  thc^  after,  the 
af  poiiUiBent  of  Thoiiia8»  which  amat  hare  been  known  te  the  DMnbers  of  his 
cabinet,  the  President  caused  a  formal  notice  to  be  served  en  the  Secmtarj  of 
the  Treaeorj,  to  the  eQ4  dicit  the  Saosetary  wght  anaver  ^e  reqwaiiioiMi  for 
monc^  of  Thoma6»  and-  thia  ma  only  prevented  bj  the  innneaa  witk  whieh 
Stanton  retained  poaaeseioii  of  Ihe  books  asd  pafiera  of  the  War  Ofioe. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  every  faa(t  charged  in  Artkde  i  is  adoutted  by  die  anairer 
of  the  reapondeiit ;  tbe^intent  ia  alao  admitted  as  eharged  $  tb&t  ia  toaay,  to  aet 
aside  the  civil  lenwe^offloe  aat»  aad  to  reaK>ve  Mr.  &aatoa  ironi  the  ofiee  of 
the  Secvetary  for  the  Departnaeot  of  War  without  the  advioe  md  ceneeat  of  the 
Senate*  and,  if  not  justified,  contrary  to  the  peoviatona  of  the  Oomtitation  itaelC 

The  only  question  remaining. is,  doaa  tbe.fesjjiendeBt  justly  hima^f  by  the 
Constitiition  mki  hmul 

On  this  he  avers*  that  by  the  Oonetkntien,  them  is  '^oonferred  on  the  Prestdent* 
as  a  part  of  the  exeontivta  l^^er,  the.  power  at  any  and  all  timea  of  lemovinif 
froei  office  all  executive  emeers  for  eaute,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Prasident 
alone,  and  that  he  verily  beUeves  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from 
offiee*  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  aa  nferoaaid,  inehides  the  power  of 
sttspenaion  from  office  iodefiuta)^/' 

ISow,  these  offices,  so  vacated,  must  be  filled,  tem|K)nurily  at  leaat,  by  bia 
appointment,  because  geverusient  mmt  go  on;  tbecoioan  he  no  intetregnnni  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  an  organized  gav«cnniattt;  he  elaiflui,  therelbre,  of 
necewty,  the  right  to  fill  their  places  with  appohitments  of  his  choice,  and  that 
this  power  cannot  be  resla^ined  or  limited  in  any  degree  by  any  law  of  Oongraoe, 
because,  be  avers,  *'  that  the  power  waa  oonftrred,  and  the  duty  of  eaercming  it 
in  fit  cases  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Oonstbatiou<  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  .the  President  eould  net  h^  deprived  of  this  power,  or  rdieved 
of  this  duty,  nor  eould  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the  PreeideDt  and  the 
Senate  joindy,  either  in  part  or  whcde.'' 

This,  thee,  is  the  plain  and  inevitable  issue  before  the  Senate  and  tfae 
Am^ican  people : 

Has  the  President,  under  the  Constitution,  the  more  than  kingly  preiegntrve 
at  will  to  remove  from  ^Bee  and.  auapend  from  effiee  indefinite^t  all  exeentive 
officers  of  the  United  States,  either  civil,  military,  or  naval,  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  fill  the  vaeaacies  with  oieatuxes  of  hia  own  i^pointment,  for  bis  own  p«r- 
poses,  without  any  restraint  whatever,  or  possibility  of  restraint  hj  the  Senate 
or  by  Congress  throng  lawa  duly  enacted  1 

The  House  of  Bepreseutatlvas,  in  b^iatf  of  the  people,  join  thia  issue  by 
affirming  that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  is  a  high  nusdemeaiier  in  office. 

If  the  affirmative  ia  maintained  oy  tiie  respondent  then,  so  for  as  the  &et 
eigbt  articles  are  aoncerned— mnlesa  such  ceonpt  purposes  are  ahown  as  wiU  of 
themselves  mAe  the  exercise  of  a  1<^. power  a  enme  the  respondent  moat  go, 
and  ought  to.  fo  quit  and  tee* 

Theraforop  by  theae  artidea  and  the  anawers  Aerato»  themomontaua  qnaatioo, 
here  and  now,  is  raised  whether  the  preMmdM  Office  iimlf  (if  iA  Ana  tM  fre- 
r€^aUo6$  andp^mer  daimwi  J&rU)  at^gvU,  vtLfaetftB  mmHoi^m  pmrt9fike€o$i- 


itiiuti&Mml £^4mmrmmeM4  rf m  fr^  f4i&pl%^  while  by  die  last  l&iee.nitMea  the 
simpler  and  less  important  inquiry  ia  to  be  detetndned,  wheAer  Anibew  John- 
son naa  so  cottdnctel  bimscjlf  thai.he  euf^t  longar  to  hold  any  eonetitntlenal 
office  whatever.  The  latter  sinks  to  UMntad  inaignifioanee  eompnred  wkh  ^le 
gmndenr  of  the  foomr* 

If  that  is  sustainedt  then  a  right  and  newer  hithaEto  nnolainied  and  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  country  is  engrafted  on  the  Constiitntion»  meat  alarming  in 
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itfi  extent,  most  corraptiog  in  its  inflnence,  most  duigerous  in  its  tendencies, 
and  most  tynmnical  in  its  exercise. 

Whoever,  therefore,  votes  "  not  gnilty  "  on  these  articles  votes  to  enchain 
oar  free  institutions,  and  to  prostrate  them  at  the  feet  of  any  man  who»  being 
Breeident,  may  choose  to  control  them. 

For  this  most  stnpendons  and  unlimited  prerogative  the  respondent  cites  no 
line  and  adduces  no  word  of  constitutional  enactment — indeed  he  could  not, 
for  the  only  mention  of  removal  from  office  in  the  Constitution  is  as  a  part  of 
the  judgment  in  case  of  impeachment,  and  the  only  power  of  appointment  is  by 
nomination  to  the  Benate  of  officers  to  be  appointed  by  their  advice  and  consent, 
Bave  a  qualified  and  limited  power  of  appointment  by  the  President  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  Whence  then  does  the  respondent  by  iiis  answer 
claim  to  have  derived  this  power?  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  words, 
"^atit  was  practically  setUed  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
Again,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  phrases  as  set  forth  in^his  message  to 
the  Senate  of  2d  of  March,  1867,  made  a  part  of  his  answer:  "  the  question  was 
decided  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20,  (in  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  mistaken,)  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent" In  the  same  answer  he  admits  that  before  he  undertook  the  exercise  of 
this  most  dangerous  and  stupendous  power,  after  75  years  of  study  and  exami- 
nation of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  living  under  it,  another  Congress  ban 
decided  Uiat  there  was  no  such  unlimited  power.  So  that  he  admits  that  this 
tremendous  power  whidb  he  claims  fi*om  the  legislative  construction  of  one  Con- 
mas  by  a  vote  of  34  to  SO  in  the  House,  and  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  has  been 
denied  by  another  House  of  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  members  by 
a  vote  of  133  to  37 ;  and  by  a  Senate  of  more  than  double  the  number  of 
senators  by  a  vote  of  38  to  10,  and  this  too  after  he  had  presented  to  them  all 
the  argnments  in  its  favor  that  he  could  find  to  sustain  his  claim  of  power. 

If  he  derives  this  power  from  the  practical  settlement  of  one  Congress  of  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  why  may  not  such  con- 
8tnictioii.be  as  practically  settled  more  authoritatively  by  the  greater  unanimity 
of  another  Congress — yea,  as  we  shall  see,  of  many  other  Congresses  ? 

The  great  question,  however,  still  returns  upen  us — whence  cornea  this 
power? — how  derived  or  conferred?  Is  it  unlimited  and  unrestrained?  illim- 
itMe  and  unrestrainable,  as  the  President  claims  it  to  be  ? 

In  presenting  this  topic  it  will  be  my  duty,  ^^^  I  shall  attempt  to  do  nothing 
mere,  than  to  state  the  propositions  of  law  and  the  authorities  to>  support  them 
80  far  as  they  may  come  to  my  knowledge,  leaving  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  question  to  be  extended  in  the  close  by  abler  and  better  hands. 

If  a  power  of  removal  in  the  Executive  is  found  at  all  in  the  Constitution,  it 
is  admitted  to  be  an  implied  one,  either  from  ihe  power  of  appointment,  or 
because  ••  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President." 

Has  the  executive  power  g^^nted  by  the  Constitution  by  these  words  any 
Hmitstioiis  I  Does  the  Constitution  invest  the  President  with  all  executive 
power,  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  executive  officers  of 
otho-  countries — kings  and  em{)erors — without  limitation  ?  If  so,  then  the 
Constitution  has  been  much  more  liberal  in  granting  powers  to  the  Executive 
than  to  the  lesislaUve  branch  of  the  government,  as  that  has  only  **all  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  [which]  shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;"  not  all  uncontrollable  legislative  powers,  as  there  are  many  lim- 
itations upon  that  power  as  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of  England  for 
sample.  So  there  are  many  executive  powers  expressly  limited  in  the  C6n- 
Btitution,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govem- 
meat  of  the  army  and  navy»  and  coining  money. 

As  some  exeeuUve  powers  are  linnted  by  the  Constitution  itself,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  words  "the  executive .  power  is  vested  in  the  President"  do  not  confer 
7lP 
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<m  him  all  execulive  powers,  but  mtiBt  be  conBtrued  with  reference  to  other  eon« 
stitutioDal  provisions  granting  or  regulatiug  specific  powers?  The  execu- 
tive power  of  appointment  is  clearly  limited  by  the  words  *<he  shall  nominate 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  embassa- 
dors, »  «  ♦  i^ud  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established,  by  law." 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  to 
imply  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment,  restrained  by  like 
limitations,  than  to  imply  it  solely  as  a  prerogative  of  executive  power  and  there- 
fore illimitable  and  uncontrollable  ?  Have  the  people  anywhere  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution granted  illimitable  and  uncontrollable  powers  either  to  the  executive  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?  Is  not  the  whole  frame  of  government 
one  of  checks,  balances,  and  limitations  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  our  fathers, 
just  escaping  from  the  oppressions  of  monarchical  power,  and  so  dreading  it 
that  they  feared  the  very  name  of  king,  gave  this  •  more  than  kingly  power  to 
the  Executive,  illimitable  and  uncontrollable,  and  that  too  by  implication  merely  ? 

Upon  this  point  our  proposition  is,  that  the  Senate  being  in  seesion,  and  an 
office,  not  an  inferior  one,  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  being  filled, 
the  President  has  the  implied  power  of  inaugurating  the  removal  only  by  nom- 
ination of  a  successor  to  the  Senate,  which,  when  consented  to,  works  the  full 
removal  and  supersedeas  of  the  incumbent.  Such  has  been,  it  is  believed,  the 
practice  of  the  government  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  act  about  which 
we  are  inquiring.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate  in  1835,  so 
asserted  without  contradiction,  using  the  following  language  : 

If  one  man  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  another  be  appointed,  the  first  goes  out  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  appointment  of  the  other,  without  any  previous  act  of  removal  whatever. 
And  this  is  the  practice  of  the  government,  and  has  been  from  the  first.  In  all  the 
removals  which  have  been  made  they  have  generally  been  effected  simply  by  making  other 
appointments.  I  cannot  find  a  case  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  distinct 
omcial  act  of  removal.  I  have  looked  into  the  practice,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
the  departments,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  aav  such  proceeding  is  known  as  an  entrv  or  record 
of  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  office,  and  the  President  would  only  act  in  sucn  cases  by 
causing  some  proper  record  or  entry  to  be  made  as  proof  of  the  fact  of  removal.  I  am  aware 
that  there  have  been  some  cases  in  which  notice  has  been  sent  to  persons  in  office  that  their 
services  are  or  will  be,  after  a  giren  day,  dispensed  with.  These  are  usually  cases  in  which 
the  object  is,  not  to  inform  the  incumbent  that  he  is  removed,  but  to  tell  him  that  a  successor 


either  is  or  by  a  day  named  will  be  appointed.  If  there  be  anv  instances  in  which  such 
notice  is  given,  without  express  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  they  are  few  ; 
and  even  in  these  such  reference  must  be  impliea,  because  in  no  case  is  there  any  distinct 


official  act  of  removal,  as  I  can  find,  unconnected  with  the  act  of  appointment. 

This  would  seem  to  reconcile  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 
of  removal  being  in  the  President,  to  be  executed  su6  modo,  as  is  the  power  of 
appointment,  the  appointment,  when  cohsummated,  making  the  removal. 

This  power  was  elaborately  debated  in  the  first  Congress  upon  the  bills  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  War  Department.  The  debate 
arose  on  the  motion,  in  Committee  of  the  Whol^*  to  strike  out,  after  the  title  of 
the  ofiicer,  the  words,  "  to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  fom*  days  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House,  and  the  clause  retained  by  a  vote  of  20  yeas  to  34  nays,  which  seemed 
to  establish  the  power  of  removal  as  either  by  a  legislative  grant,  or  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  But  the  triumph  of  its  friends  was  shortlived,  for  when 
the  bill  came  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Benson  moved  to  amend  it  by  altering  thfe 
second  section  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  imply  only  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the 
President,  by  inserting,  that  "  whenever  the  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of 
vacancy,  the  chief  clerk  shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  charge  and  custody 
of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  department." 

Mr.  Benson  "  declared  be  would  move  to  strike  out  the  words  in  the  first 
•kuae,  to  be  removable  by  the  President,  which  appeared  somewhat  like  a 
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grant  Now  the  mocle  he  took  wonld  evade  that  point  and  establish  a  legislativ«e 
oonstraction  of  the  Constitution.  He  also  hoped  his  amendment  would  succeed 
m.  reconciling  both  sides  of  the  House  to  the  decision  and  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen.*' 

After  debate  the  amendment  was  carried,  30  to  18.  Mr.  Benson  then  moved 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  to  be  removable  by  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
which  was  carried,  31  to  19;  and  so  the  bill  was  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  debates  of  that  body  being  in  secret  session,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
discussion  which  arose  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Benson  establishing  the  implied 
power  of  removal ;  but  after  very  elaborate  consideration,  on  several  successive 
days,  the  words  implying  this  power  in  the  President  were  retained  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  Vice-President.  So,  if  this  claimed  *' legis- 
lative settlement"  was  only  established  by  the  vote  of  the  second  executive 
officer  of  the  government.  Alas  1  most  of  our  woes  in  this  government  have  come 
from  Vice-Presidents.  When  the  bill  estAblishing  the  War  Department  came 
up,  the  same  words,  *'to  be  removable  by  the  President/'  were  struck  out,  on 
the  motion  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  recognition  of  this  power,  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  22,  a  like  amendment  to  that  of  the  s<'cond  section  of  the  act  establishing 
the  Department  of  State  being  inserted.  When,  six  years  afterwards,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  was  established,  no  such  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  was  inserted ;  and  as  the  measure  passed  by  a  strict  party 
▼ote,  47  yeas  to  41  nays,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  its  advocates  did  not 
care  to  load  it  with  this  constitutional  question,  when  the  executive  power  was 
about  passing  into  other  hands,  for  one  cannot  read  the  debates  upon  this  ques- 
tion withont  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  reverence  for  the  character  of 
Washington  largely  determined  the  argument  in  the  first  Congress.  Neither 
party  did  or  could  have  looked  forward  to  such  an  executive  administration  as 
we  have  this  day. 

It  has  generally  been  conceded  in  subsequent  discussions  that  here  was  a  legis- 
lative determination  of  this  question,  but  I  humbly  submit  that  taking  the  whole 
action  of  Congress  together  it  is  very  far  from  being  determined.  I  should 
hardly  have  dared,  in  view  of  the  eminent  namea  of  Holmes,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun  that  have  heretofore  made  the  admission,  to  have  ventured  the 
assertion,  were  it  not  that  in  every  case  they,  as  does  the  President  and  his  coun- 
sel, rely  on  the  first  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  sustaining  the  words  "  to 
be  removable  by  the  President,"  and  in  no  instance  take  any  notice  of  the  subsi^ 
quent  proceedings  in  the  House  by  which  those  words  were  taken  out  of  the  bill 
This  may  have  happened  because  l^liot*s  Debates,  which  is  the  authority  most  fit>- 
queutly  cited  in  these  discussions,  stops 'tvith  the  vote  in  Committee  and  ttkes  no 
notice  of  the  further  discussion.  But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lative construction  the  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  practice  of  the  go\  ert^- 
aent  shows  that  the  President  made  no  removals  except  by  nominations  to  the 
Senate  when  in  session,  and  superseding  officers  by  a  new  commission  to  th^ 
eonfirmed  nominee.  Mr.  Adams,  in  that  remarkable  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  in 
which  he  desires  his  resignation,  requests  him  to  send  it  early  in  order  that  he 
may  nominate  to  the  Senate,  then  about  to  sit,  and  he  in  fact  removes  Mi;. 
Pickering  by  a  nomination.  Certainly  no  such  unlimited  power  has  ever  been 
claimed  by  any  of  the  earlier  Presidents  as  has  now  been  set  up  for  the  Presv- 
dent  by  his  most  remarkable,  aye,  criminal  answer. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  no  determination  was  made  by  tha{t 
legislative  eonstruction  as  to  Aow  the  removal,  if  in  the  President's  power,  should 
be  made,  which  is  now  the  question  in  dispute.  That  has  been  determined  hy 
the  universal  practice  of  the  government,  with  exceptions,  if  any,  so  rare  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration ;  so  that  we  now  claim  the  law  to  be  what  the  prac- 
tice has  ever  been.     If,  however,  we  concede  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  ikp 
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President  as  an  implied  power,  yet  we  believe  it  cannot  be  succepsfully  con- 
tended upon  any  antborilies  or  constant  practice  of  the  government  that  tbe 
execution  of  tbat  power  may  not  be  regulated  by  the  XHongress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  "  vests  in  Congress  the  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion •  •  ^  all  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  ot 
the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  oflScer  thereof." 

This  power  of  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the  manner  of  removal, 
has  always  been  exercised  by  Congress  unquestioned  until  now. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1820.  (vol.  3  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  582,)  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  term  of  office  of  certain  officers  therein  named  to  be  four  years, 
but  made  them  removable  at  pleasure.  By  the  second  section  of  the  same  act 
Congress  removed  from  office  all  the  officers  therein  commissioned,  in  providing 
a  date  when  each  commission  should  expii*e.  Congress  has  thus  asserted  a  legis- 
lative power  of  removal  from  office;  sometimes  bypassing  acts  which  appear  to 
concede  the  power  to  the  President  to  remove  at  pleasure,  sometimes  restricting 
that  power  in  their  acts  by  the  most  stringent  provisions ;  sometimes  conferring 
the  power  of  removal,  and  sometimes  that  of  appointment — the  acts  estab- 
lishing the  territorial  officers  being  most  conspicuous  in  this  regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  claim  of  exclusive  right  over  removals  or  appointments 
seems  to  have  been  made  either  by  the  Executive  or  by  Congress.  No  bill  was 
ever  vetoed  on  this  account  until  now. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attorney  General,  giving  the  earliest  official  opinion 
on  this  question  coming  from  that  office,  said  that  only  where  Congress  had  not 
undertaken  to  restrict  the  tenure  of  office,  by  the  act  creating  it,  would  a  commis- 
sion issue  to  run  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President ;  but  if  the  tenure  was  fixed 
by  law,  then  commission  must  conform  to  the  law.  No  constitutional  scruples  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  seem  to  have  disturbed  the 
mind  of  that  great  lawyer.  But  this  was  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  by 
any  President  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  official  patronage  for  the  purpose  of  party 
or  personal  aggrandisement,  which  gives  the  only  value  to  this  opinion  as  an 
auttiority.  Since  the  Attorney  Geueral's  office  has  become  a  political  one  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  Senate  with  citing  or  examining  the  opinions  of  its  occupants. 

In  1826  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
chairman,  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bick^rson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  White  of  Ten- 
-neesee,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Findlay 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
restraining  the  power  of  the  President  over  removals  from  office,  who  made  a 
report  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Benton,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  power  of  appointment  to  and  removal  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, declaring  that  the  Constitution  had  been  changed  in  this  regard,  and  that 
**  construction  and  legislation  have  accomplished  this  change,"  and  submitted 
two  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  one  providing  a  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  people,  and  another  •<  that  no  senator  or  representative  should  be 
appointed  to  any  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  presidential  term  in  which 
such  person  shall  have  served  as  senator  or  representative,"  as  remedies  for 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of;  but  the  committee  say,  that  "  not  being  able 
to  reform  the  Constitution,  in  the  election  of  President  they  must  go  to  work 
upon  his  powers,  and  trim  down  these  by  statutory  enactments  whenever  it  can 
be  done  by  law  and  with  a  just  regard  to  the  proper  efficiency  of  government, 
and  for  this  purpose  reported  six  bills — one,  to  regulate  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  public  advertisements ;  another,  to  secure  in  office  faithful  collectors 
and  disbursers  of  the  revenues,  and  to  displace  defaulters — the  first  section  of 
which  vacated  the  commissions  of  "  all  officers,  after  a  given  date,  charged  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys  who  had  failed  to  account 
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for  sacli  moneys  on  or  before  the  30tli  day  of  September  preceding;"  and  the 
aeeond  section  enacted  that  "  at  the  same  time  a  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  remove  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate  with  a  report  of  the 
reasons  for  which  such  officers  may  have  been  removed ;  also  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  appointment  of  postmasters ;  and  a  bill  to  prevent  military  and  naval  officers 
from  being  dismissed  the  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  commission  of  such  officers  that  *'  it  is  to  continue  in  force  during 
good  behavior/'  and  "  that  no  officer  shall  ever  hereafter  be  dismissed  the  service 
except  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  upon  address  to  the 
President  from  the  two  houses  of  Congress/' 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  exactly  correlative  measures  to  these  have  been 
passed  by  the  39th  Congress,  and  are  now  the  subject  of  controversy  at  this 

It  does  not.seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  able  committee  that  Congress  had 
not  the  power  to  curb  the  Executive  in  this  regard,  because  they  asserted  the 
practice  of  dismissing  from  office  "to  be  a  dangerous  .violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  1830  Mr.  Holmes  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  reso- 
lations  which  contained,  among  other  things,  **  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  inquire, 
and  the  duty  of  the  President  to  inform  them,  when  and  for  what  causes  any 
officer  has  been  removed  in  the  rece^js,"  In  1835  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Southard, 
Mr.  Bibb,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Senate, 
were  elected  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Executive  patronage,  and  the 
aieana  of  limiting  it.  That  committee,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton,) reported  a  bill  which  provided  in  its  third  section  "  that  in  all  nominations 
made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  removal  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  that 
the  nomination  is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  precise  section  reported  by  Mr.  Benton  in 
1826,  and  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  Senate.  After  much  discussion, 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  31  yeas,  16  naysr-an  almost  two-thirds  vote.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  ablest  men  of  that  day,  of  both  political  parties,  sub- 
scribed to  the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  and  control  the  President  in  his 
removal  from  office. 

One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  the  assertion  of  this  power  in  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  act  of  February  25, 1863,  providing  for  a  national  currency  and 
the  office  of  Comptroller.  (Statutes  at  Laige,  vol.  12,  p.  665.)  This  controls  both 
the  appointment  and  the  removal  of  that  officer,  enacting  that  he  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  was  substantially  re-enacted  June  3,  1864, 
with  the  addition  that  "  he  shall  be  removed  upon  reasons  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Senate." 

Where  were  the  vigilant  gentlemen  then,  in  both  houses,  who  now  so  denounce 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  by 
the  President  as  unconstitutional  ?  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
i^cers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  officers  in  the  civil  service,  so  far  as 
their  appointments  and  commissions,  removals  and  dismissals,  are  concerned. 
Their  commissions  /have  ever  run,  <*  t(x  hold  office  during  the  pleasm-e  of  the 
President;"  yet  Congress,  by  the  act  of  17th  July,  1862,  (Statutes  at  Large, 
volume  12,  page  596,)  enacted  '*that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dismiss  and  discharge 'from  the  mili- 
tary fierviee»  either  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  or  volunteer  force,  in  the 
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United  States  service,  any  officer  for  any  cause  which,  in,  his  judgment,  either 
renders  such  officer  unsuitable*  for  or  whose  dismission  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic service." 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  authorize  the  President  bo  to  do,  if  he  had  the  Con- 
stitutional  power  to  dismiss  a  military  officer  at  pleasure?  and  his  powers, 
whatever  they  are,  as  is  not  doubted,  are  the  same  as  in  a  civil  office.  The 
answer  to  this  suggestion  may  be  thjit  this  act  was  simply  one  of  supereroga- 
tion, only  authorizing  him  to  do  what  he  was  empowered  already  to  do,  and 
therefore  not  specially  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

But  on  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  Congress  enacted  "  that  no  officer  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  dismUsed  from  service  except 
upon,  and  in  pursuance  of,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  that  effect."  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  respondent's  objection  that  Congress  cannot  regulate  his 
power  of  removal  from  of^ce  ?  In  the  snow-storm  of  his  vetoes  why  did  no 
flake  light  down  on  this  provision  ?  It  concludes  the  whole  question  here  at 
issue.     It  is  approved ;  approval  signed  Andrew  Johnson. 

It  will  not  be  claimed,  however,  if  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  constitutional, 
(and  that  question  I  shall  not  argue,  except  as  has  been  done  incidentally,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated,)  that  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton  provided  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  comes  within  its  provisions,  and  one  claim  made  here 
before  you,  by  the  answer,  is  that  that  ofilce  is  excepted  by  the  terms  of  the  law. 
Of  course  I  shall  not  argue  to  the  Senate,  composed  mostly  of  those  who  passed 
the  bill,  what  their  wishes  and  intentions  were.  Upon  that  point  I  cannot  aid 
them,  but  the  construction  of  the  act  furnishes  a  few  suggestions.  First  let  us 
determine  the  exact  status  of  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  moment  of  its  passage.  The 
answer  admits  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  and  commissioned  and  duly  qualified 
as  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Lincoln  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1789.  Ill 
the  absence  of  any  other  legislation  or  action  of  the  President,  he  legally  held 
his  office  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  This  consideration  is  an  answer 
to  every  suggestion  as  to  the  Secretary  holding  over  from  one  presidential  term 
to  another. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  tenure-of-office  act  provided,  in  substance,  that 
iall  civil  officers  duly  qualified  to  act  by  appointment,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided,  to  wit :  "  provided  that  the  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate." 

By  whom  was  Mr.  Stanton  appointed  ?  By  Mr.  Lincoln.  Whose  presiden- 
tial term  was  he  holding  under  when  the  bullet  of  Booth  became  a  proximate 
cause  of  this  trial  ?  Was  not  his  appointment  in  full  force  at  that  hour  ?  Had 
any  act  of  the  respondent  up  to  the  12th  day  of  August  last  vitiated  or  inter- 
fered with  that  appointment  ?  Whose  presidential  term  is  the  respondent  now 
serving  out  1  His  own,  or  Mr.  Lincoln's  ?  If  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  four 
years  up  to  the  anniversary  of  the  murder,  because  each  presidential  term  is 
four  years  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  those  terms  is  fixed 
by  the  act  of  May  8,  1792.  If  he  is  serving  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's term,  then  his  term  of  office  expires  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  if  it  does 
not  before. 

Is  not  the  statement  of  these  propositions  their  sufficient  argument?  If  Mr. 
Stanton's  commission  was  vacated  in  any  way  by  the  **  tenure-of-office  act," 
then  it  must  have  ceased  one  month  after  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  to  wit:  April 
4,  1865.  Or,. if  the  "  tenure-of-office  act"  had  no  retroactive  effect,  then  his 
commission  must  have  ceased  if  it  had  the  effect  to  vacate  his  commission  at  all 
on  the  passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  2d  March,  1867 ;  and,  in  that  case,  from  that 
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chtB  to  the  present  be  must  bave  been  exercising  bis  office  in  contravention  of 
the  second  section  of  the  act,  because  be  was  ilot  commissioned  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions.  And  the  President,  by  '*  employing"  him  in  so  doing  from' 
2d  March  to  12 tb  August,  became  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  so  that  if  the  President  shall  succeed  in 
convincing  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  acting  as  Secretary  of  War 
against  the  provisions  of  the  **  tenure-of-office  act,"  which  he  toill  do  if  he  con- 
riuce  them  that  that  act  vacated  in  any  way  Mr.  Stanton's  commission,  or  that 
he  himself  was  not  serving  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidential  term, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  have  but  to  report  another  article  for  this 
misdemeanor  to  remove  the  President  upon  his  own  confession. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  in  the  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  law,  observations  were  made  by  senators  tending  to  show  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  Mr.  Stanton,  because  it  .was  asserted  that  no  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  would  wish  to  hold  his  place  against  the  wishes  of  his  chief,  by 
whom  he  bad  been  called  into  council ;  and  these  arguments  have  been  made 
Ae  groundwork  of  attack  upon  a  meritorious  officer,  which  may  have  so  influenced 
the  minds  of  senators  that  it  is  my  duty  to  observe  upon  them  to  meet  arguments 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  cause. 

Without  stopping  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  general  proposition,  there 
seems  to  be  at  least  two  patent  .answers  to  it. 

The  respondent  did  not  call  Mr.  Stanton  into  bis  council.  The  blow  of  the 
assassin  did  call  tlie  respondent  to  preside  over  a  cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Stanton 
was  then  an  honored  member,  beloved  of  its  Chief;  and  if  the  respondent  deserted  ' 
the  principles  under  which  he  was  elected,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  sought  to 
return  rebels,  whom  the  valor  of  our  armies  had  subdued,  again  into  power,  are 
DOt  those  reasons,  not  only  why  Mr.  Stanton  should  not  desert  his  post,  but,  as 
a  true  patriot,  maintain  it  all  the  more  firmly  against  this  unlooked-for  treachery  ? 

Is  it  not  known  to  you,  Senators,  and  to  the  country,  that  Mr.  Stanton  retains 
this  unpleasant  and  distasteful  position,  not  of  his  own  will  alone,  but  at  the 
behest  of  a  majority  of  those  who  represent  the  people  of  this  country  in  both 
houses  of  its  legislature,  and  after  the  solemn  decision  of  the  senate  that  any 
attempt  to  remove  him  without  theur  concurrence  is  unconstitutional  and 
nnlawful? 

To  desert  it  noto,  therefore,  would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his  acci- 
dental Chief.  But  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  * '  tenure  of  civil  office 
act"  by  others,  or  as  regards  others,  Andrew  JohnRon,  the  respondent,  is  con- 
elnded  upon  it. 

He  permitted  Mr.  Stanton  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  in  spite  of  it,  if 
that  office  were  affected  by  it.  He  suspended  him  under  its  provisions;  be 
reported  that  suspension  to  the  Senate,  with  his  reasons  therefor  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions;  and  the  Senate,  acting  under  it,  declined  to  concur  with  him, 
whereby  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated.  In  the  well-known  language  of  the  law, 
IS  not  the  respondent  estopped  by  his  solemn  official  acts  from  denying  the 
legality  and  constitutionied  propriety  of  Mr.  Stanton's  position  1 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  averments  of  the  President  in  his  answer,  by  which  he  justifies 
his  action  in  attempting  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  reasons  which  con- 
trolled bim  in  so  doing.  He  claims  that  on  the  12tb  day  of  August  last  he  had 
become  fully  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  the  power  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  or 
any  other  executive  officer,  or  suspend  bim  fromoffice  and  to  appoint  any  other 
person  to  act  instead  "indefinitely  and  at  his  pleasure ;"  that  he  was  fully 
advised  and  believed,  as  be  still  believes,  that  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  was 
uaconstitational,  inoperative,  and  void  in  all  its  provisions ;  and  that  he  had  then 
determined  at  all  hazards,  if  Stanton  could  aot  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  to  remove 
'  hm  from  office  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  the  action  of  the  Senate 
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Under  it,  if  for  no  otHer  purpose,  io  order  to  raise  for  a  judicial  decision  tbe  ques- 
tion affecting  the  lawful  right  of*  said  Stanton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the 
office. 

Thus  it  appears  that  with  full  intent  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Senate,  to  hold 
the  tenure  of  office  act  void,  and  to  exercise  this  illimitable  power  claimed  by 
him,  he  did  suspend  Mr.  Stanton,  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act ;  he  did  send  the  message  to  the  Senate  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  act ;  he  did  give  his  reasons  for  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  and 
argued  them  at  length,  accompanied  by  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  evidence  of  the 
official  misconduct  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  thus  invoked  the  action  of  the  Senate 
to  assist  him  in  displacing  a  high  officer  of  the  government  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  which  he  at  Xhat  very  moment  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  inope- 
rative and  void,  thereby  showing  that  he  was  willing  to  make  use  of  a  void 
act  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as .  his  tools,  to  do  that  which  be 
believed  neither  had  any  constitutional  power  to  do.  Did  not  every  member 
of  the  Senate,  when  that  message  came  in  announcing  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  understand  and  believe  that  the  President  was  acting  in  this  case  as 
he  had  done  in  efVery  other  case  under  the  provisions  of  this  act?  Did  not 
both  sides  discuss  the  question  under  its  provisions  ?  Would  any  Senator  upon 
this  floor,  on  either  side,  so  demean  himself  as  to  consider  the  question  one  moment 
if  he  had  known  it  was  then  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  the  deliberations  and  action  of  the  Senate  as  void 
and  of  non-effect  if  its  decision  did  not  comport  with  his  views  and  pnr- 
•  poses;  and  yet,  while  acknowledging  the  intent  was  in  his  mind  to  hold  as 
naught  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  if  it  did  not  concur  with  his  own,  and 
remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  as  I  charge  it  upon  him  here,  as  a 
fact  no  man  can  doubt,  with  the  full  knowledge  also  that  the  Senate  under- 
stood  that  he  was  actmg  under  the  provisions  of  the  tenure -of-office  act, 
still  thus  deceiving  them,  when  called  to  answer  for  a  violation  of  that 
act  in  his  solemn  answer  he  makes  the  shameless  avowal  that  he  did 
transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  "message  wherein  he  made 
known  the  orders  aforesaid  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  same,  so  far 
as  the  respondent  then  considered  it  material  and  necessary  that  the  same 
should  be  set  forth."  True  it  is,  there  is  not  one  word,  one  letter,  one  implication  in 
that  message  that  the  President  was  not  acting  in  good  faith  under  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  and  desiring  the  Senate  to  do  the  same.  So  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  determination  to  assert  at  all  hazards  the  tremendous  power 
of  removal  of  every  officer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  did  not  deem  it 
'*  material  or  necessary  **  that  the  Senate  should  know  that  he  had  suspended  Mr. 
Stanton  indefinitely  against  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of-offiee  act,  with  fuU 
intent  at  all  hazards  to  remove  him,  and  that  the  solemn  deliberations  of  the 
Senate,  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  then  calling  upon  them  to 
make  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  governmental  concern,  were  only  to  be  of  use 
in  case  they  suited  his  purposes ;  that  it  was  not  "  material  or  necessary  "  for  the 
Senate  to  know  that  its  high  decision  was  futile  and  useless ;  that  the  President 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  this  branch  of  the  government,  which  was  never 
before  done  save  by  himself. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  never  committed  any  other  offence — if  we  knew  nothing 
of  him  save  from  this  avowal — we  should  have  a  full  picture  of  his  mind  and 
bearji,  painted  in  colors  of  living  light,  so  that  no  man  ^ill  ever  mistake  his 
mental  and  moral  lineaments  hereajfter. 

Instead  of  open  and  frank  dealing,  as  becomes  the  head  of  a  great  govern- 
ment in  every  relation  of  life,  and  especially  needful  from  the  highest  executive 
officer  of  the  government  to  the  highest  legislative  branch  thereof;  instead  of  a 
manly,  straightforward  bearing,  claiv^ing  openly  and  distinctly  the  rights  which 
he  believed  pertained  to  his  high  office,  and  yielding  to  the  other  branches** 
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iaiilyaDclJQStly,  those  which  belong  to  them,  we  find  him,  upon  his  own  written 
confession,  keeping  back  his  claims  of  power,  concealing  his  motives,  covering 
his  purposes,  attempting  by  indirection  and  subterfuge  to  do  that  as  the  ruler  of 
a  great  nation  which,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  should  have  been  done  boldly,  in  the 
fiice  of  day  ;  and  upon  this  position  he  must  stand  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country  if  they  believe  his  answer,  which  I  do  not,  that  he  had  at  that  time 
these  intents  and  purposes  in  his  mind,  and  they  are  not  the  subterfuge  and 
evasion  and  after-thought  which  a  criminal  Brought  to  bay  makes  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  acts. 

Senators !  he  asked  you  for  time  in  which  to  make  his  answer.  Yon  gave 
bun  ten  days,  and  this  is  the  answer  he  makes !  If  he  could  do  this  in  ten  days, 
what  should  we  have  had  if  you  had  given  him  forty  ?  You  shew  him  a  mercy 
in  not  extending  the  time  for  answer. 

Passing  from  further  consideration  of  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  respond- 
ent in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  office  in  the  manner  and  form  and  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  with  which  it  has  been  done,  let  us  now  examine  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
irmy,  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 

I  assume  that  it  is  not  denied  in  any  quarter  that  this  ad  interim  appointment 
to  this  office  is  the  mere  creature  of  law,  and  if  justified  at  all,  is  to  be  so  under 
some  act  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  respondent  in  bis  answer  says  that  in  the 
appointment  of  General  Grant  ad  interim  he  acted  under  the  act  of  February 
13, 1795,  and  subject  to  its  limitations.  By  the  act  of  August  7, 1789,  creating 
the  Department  of  War,  (Ist  Statutes  at  Large,  page  49,)  "in  case  of  any 
Tteancy''  no  provision  is  made  for  any  appointment  of  an  acting  or  ad  interim 
Secretary.  In  that  case  the  records  and  papers  are  to  be  turned  over  for  safe 
keeping  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  clerk.  This  apparent  omission  to  provide 
for  an  executive  emergency  was  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Congress  by  the 
act  of  May  8, 1793,  (1st  Statutes,  281,)  which  provides  "that  in  case  of  the  death, 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  any 
officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head 
thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  rf  their  respective  offices,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  neces- 
Btry,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence 
or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  provides  for  vacancies  by  death,  absence,  or 
Bickness  only,  whereby  the  head  of  a  department  or  any  officer  in  it  cannot  per- 
firm  kis  duty,  but  makes  no  provision  for  vacancy  by  removal. 

Two  difficulties  were  found  in  that  provision  of  law :  first,  that  it  provided 
only  for  certain  enumerated  vacancies ;  and  also,  it  authorized  the  President  to 
mike  an  acting  appointment  of  any  person  for  any  length  of  time.  To  meet 
these  difficulties  the  act  of  13th  February,  J  795,  was  passed,  ( Ist  Stat,  at  Large* 
416,)  which  provides  •*  in  case  of  vacancy,  whereby  the  Secretaries  or  any  (fficer 
u  any  of  the  departments  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  President 
may  appoint  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  for  a  period  nt>t  exceeding  six 
numths:' 

Thus  the  law  stood  as  to  acting  appointments  in  all  of  the  departments,  (except 
the  Navy  and  Interior,  which  had  no  provision  for  any  person  to  act  in  place  of 
the  Secretary,)  until  the  19th  of  February,  1863,  when,  by  the  second  section 
«>f  an  act  approved  at  that  date,  (12th  Stat.,  646,)  it  was  ''provided  that  no  person 
teting  or  assuming  to  act  as  a  civil,  military,  or  naval  officer  shall  have  any 
numey  paid  to  him  as  salary  in  any  office  which  is  not  authorized  by  some  pre- 
ymAj  existing  law."  The  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  at  that  point  of, 
thae  is  thus :  In  case  of  death,  absence,  or  sickness,  or  of  any  vacancy  wherebf 
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a  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the  State,  War,  or  Treasury  Department  ceM 
not  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  any  person  coold  be  antiKMrieed  by  the  Pres- 
ident.to  perform  those  dntiee  for  the  space  of  six  months. 

For  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  bat  no  provision  in  case  of 
vacancy  in  his  office,  and  a  restriction  put  upon  any  offices  acting  when  not 
anthorized  by  law,  from  receiving  any  salary  whatever. 

To  meet  those  omissions  and  to  meet  the  case  of  resignation  of  any  officer  of 
an  executive  department,  and  also  to  meet  what  was  foand  to  be  a  defect  ia 
allowmg  the  President  to  appoint  any  person  to  those  high  offices  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  whether  such  person  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the 
department  or  not,  an  act  was  passed  February  20,  18G3,  (12  Stat,  p.  656,) 
which  provides,  that  in  case  of  tne  death,  resignation^  absence  from  the  seat  of 
government,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  an  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is 
not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  respect* 
ive  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ca^  be 
shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  President,  at  his  discretion  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective 
offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  shall  cease. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  sickness,  or  absence  of  a  head  of  an 
Executive  department,  whereby  the  incumbent  could  not  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  President  might  authorize  the  head  of  another  Executive  depart- 
ment to  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office,  and  in  case  of  like  disability  of 
any  officer  of  an  Executive  department  other  than  the  head,  the  President  might 
authorize  an  officer  of  the  same  department  to  perform  his  duties  for  the  spaoe 
of  six  months. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  these  statutes,  from  1789  down,  no  provision  id 
made  for  the  case  of  a  removal,  or  that  anybody  is  empowered  to  act  for  the 
removed  officer,  the  chief  clerk  being  empowered  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and 
papers  only. 

Does  not  this  series  of  acts  conclusively  demonstrate  a  legislative  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  there  could  be  «<i  removal  of  the  chief  of  an  exec* 
ntive  department  by  the  act  of  the  President  save  by  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  his  successor,  if  the  Senate  were  in  Session,  or  a  qualified 
appointment  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  if  the  vacancy  happened  or  was 
made  in  recess  ? 

Let  us  now  apply  this  state  of  the  law  to  the  appointment  of  Major  General 
Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  by  Executive  order.  Mr.  Stanton  had 
neither  died  nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absent.  If  he  had  been,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  repeals  all  inconsistent  acts,  the  President  was 
authorized  bnly  to  appoint  the  head  of  another  Executive  department  to 
fill  his  place  ad  interim.  Such  was  not  General  Thomas.  He  was  simply  an 
officer  of  the  army,  the  head  of  a  bureau  or  department  of  the  War  Department, 
and  not  eligible  under  the  law  to  be  appointed.  So  that  His  appointment  was 
an  illegal  and  void  act. 

There  have  been  two  cases  of  ad  interim  appointments  which  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  position ;  the  one  was  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  General  Scott 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  the  other  the  appointment  of  General  Grant 
ad  interim  upon  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  August  last. 

The  appointment  of  General  Scott  was  legal  because  that  was  done  before  the 
restraining  act  of  March  2,  1863,  which  requires  the  detail  of  the  head  of  anodier 
department  to  9jct  ad  interim, 

*  The  appointment  of  G^nerid  Grant  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  duriDg 
Ui  suspensioa  would  have  been  illegal  under  the  acts  I  have  cited,  he  being 
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an  officer  of  the  army  and  not  the  head  of  a  department,  if  it  had  not  heen 
aothonzed  by  the  2d  section  of  the  "  tenure -of  civil-office  act,"  which  pro- 
vides that  in  case  of  suspension,  and  no  other,  the  President  may  designate 
"some  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Senate."  Now,  General  Grant  was  such  "  suitable  person," 
and  was  properly  enough  appointed  under  that  provision. 

This  answers  one  ground  of  the  defence  which  is  taken  hy  the  President  that 
he  did  not  suapend  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  "  tenure-of-office  act,"  but  by  his 
general  power  of  suspension  and  removal  of  an  officer.  If  the  President  did 
not  suspend  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  because  he  deemed  it  uncon- 
stitational  and  void,  t^en  there  was  no  law  authorizing  him  to  appoint  Gen« 
eral  Grant,  and  that  appbintment  was  unauthorized  by  law  and  a  violation  of 
kisoath  of  office.  ** 

But  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill  by  its  express  terms  forbidd  any  employ- 
ment, authorization,  or  appointment  of  any  person  in  civil  office  where  the 
appointment  is  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  If  this  act  is  constitutional,  t.  e.,if  it  is  not  so  far  in  con« 
flict  with  the  paramount  law  of  the  land  as  to  he  inoperative  and  void,  then  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  are  both  in 
direct  violation  of  it,  and  are  declared  by  it  to  be  high  misdemeanors. 

The  intent  with  which  the  President  has  done  this  is  not  doubtful,  nor  are 
ve  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  principle  of  law  that  a  man  must  be  held  to  intend 
tlie  l^al  consequences  of  all  his  acts. 

The  President  admits  that  he  intended  to  set  aside  the  tenure-of-office  act, 
and  thus*  contravene  the  Constitution,  if  that  law  was  unconstitutional. 

Having  shown  that  the  President  wilfully  violated  an  act  of  Congress,  with"- 
oot  justification,  both  in  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wrongfully  the  possession  of  the  War 
Office  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  by  threats  and  intimidations,  for  the 
JHirpose  of  controljing  its  appropriations  through  its  ad  interim  chief,  who 
ifaall  say  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  not  guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanors charged  against  him  in  the  first  eight  articles  ? 

The  respondent  makes  answer  to  this  view,  that  the  President,  helieving  this 
eivfl  tenure  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  had  a  right  to  violate  ity  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  adjudication. 

We  are  obliged,  in  limine^  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  consider* 
ftfion,  that  they  may  take  it  with  them  as  our  case  goes  forward. 

We  claim  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  Congress  is, 
vpon  this  trial,  a  totally  irrelevant  one;  because  all  the  power  or  right  in  the 
IWdent  to  judge  upon  any  supposed  conflict  of  an  act  of  Congress  with  the 
ptramount  law  of  the  Constitution  is  exhausted  when  he  has  examined  a  bill 
KBt  him  and  returned  it  with  his  objections.  If  then  passed  over  his  veto  it 
Womes  as  valid  as  if  in  fact  signed  by  him. 

The  Constitution  has  provided  three  methods,  all  equally  potent,  by  which  a 
hai  brought  into  either  house  may  become  a  law  : 

Irt.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  with  the  P^sident'B 
signature; 

2d.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  and  the  Presidtent's 
Jwglect  to  return  it  within  ten  days  with  his  objections ; 

3d.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  a  veto  by  the  President, 
a  reconsideration  by  both  houses,  and  a  passage  by  two-thirds  votes. 

The  Constitution  substitutes  this  reconsideration  and  passage  as  an  equivalent 
to  tiie  President's  signature;  After  that,  he  and  all  other  officers  must  execute 
the  law,  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not. 

Fot  the  President  to  reftise  to  execute  a  law  duly  passed,  because  he  thought> 
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it  unconstitutional,  after  he  had  vetoed  it  for  that  reason,  would,  in  effect,  be 
for  him  to  execute  his  veto  and  leave  the  law  unexecuted. 

It  may  be  said  he  may  do  this  at  his  peril.  True ;  but  that  peril  is,  to  be 
impeached  for  violating  his  oath  of  office,  as  is  now  being  done. 

If,  indeed,  laws  duly  passed  by  Congress  affecting  generally  the  welfare  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  had  been  commonly,  or  as  a  usage 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  inoperative, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  palliation  if  not  justification  to  the  Executive  to 
jcefuse  to  execute  a  law  in  order  to  have  its  constitutionality  tested  by  the  court. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  so  flagrant  a  case  of  unconstitutionality  as  to  be 
such  shadow  of  justification  to  the  Executive,  provided  one  at  the  same  time 
conceives  an  equally  flagrant  case  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  or 
worse,  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  but  both  conceptions  are  so  rarely  possible  and  absurd  as  not  to  furnish 
a  ground  of  governmental  action. 

How  stands  the  fact  ?  Has  the  Supreme  Court  so  frequently  declared  the 
laws  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  the  Cont^titution  as  to  afford  the  President  just 
ground  for  belief,  or  hope  even,  that  the  court  will  do  so  in  a  given  instance  7 
I  think  I  may  safely  assert  as  a  legal  fact,  that  since  the  first  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  till  the  day  of  this  arraignment  no  law  passed  by  Congress 
affecting  the  general  welfare  has  ever,  by  the  judgment  of  that  court,  been  set 
aside  or  held  for  naught  because  of  unconstitutionality  as  the  ground-worB:  of 
its  decision. 

In  three  cases  only  has  the  judgment  of  that  court  been  influenced  by  the 
supposed  conflict  between  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  they  were  cases 
affecting  the  court  itself  and  its  own  duties,  and  where  the  law  seemed  to  inter- 
fere with  its  own  prerogatives. 

Touching  privileges  and  prerogatives  have  been  the  shipwreck  of  many  a 
wholesome  law.  It  is  the  sore  spot,  the  sensitive  nerve  of  «dl  tribunals,  parlia- 
mentary or  judicial. 

The  first  case  questioning  the  validity  of  a  law  of  Congress  is  Hay  burn's, 
(2  Dallas,  409,)  where  the  court  decided  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  of  March  2Z^  1792,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  which  conferred 
upon  the  (^urt  the  power  to  decide  upon  and  grant  certificates  of  invalid  pen- 
sions. The  court  held  that  such  power  could  not  be  conferred  upon  the  court 
as  an  original  jurisdiction,  the  court  receiving  all  its  original  jurisdiction  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution!  This  decision  would  be  nearly  unintelligible 
were  it  not  explained  in  a  note  to  the  case  in  United  States  vs.  Ftrreira,  (13 
Howard,  p.  b2,)  reporting  United  States  vs.  Todd,  decided  February  17,  1794. 

We  learn,  however,  from  both  cases  the  cause  of  this  unintclligibility  of  the 
decision  in  Hay  bum's  case.  When  the  same  question  came  up  at  the  circuit 
court  in  New  York;  the  judges  being  of  opinion  that  the  law  could  not  be 
executed  by  them  as  judges,  because  it  was  unconstitutional,  yet  determined  to 
obey  it  until  the  case  could  be  adjudicated  by  the  whole  court.  They  there- 
fore, not  to  violate  the  law,  did  execute  it  a^  commissioners  until  it  was  repealed* 
which  was  done  the  next  year. 

The  judges  on  the  circuit  in  Pennsylvania  all  united  in  a  letter  to  the  Execu- 
tive, most  humbly  apologizing,  with  great  re^et,  that  their  convictions  of  duty 
did  not  permit  them  to  execute  the  law  according  to  its  terms,  and  took  special 
care  that  this  letter  should  accompany  their  decision,  so  that  they  mi^ht  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Jgoth  examples  it  would  have  been  well  for  this*  respondeat  to  have  followed 
before  he  undertook  to  set  himself  to  violate  an  act.  of  Congress. 

The  next  case  where  the  court  decided  upon  any  conflict  between  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  is  Gordon  vs.  United  States,  tried  in  April,  1865.  aeventy- 
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(me  years  afterwards,  two  justices  dissenting^,  without  any  opinion  being 
delivered  by  the  court. 

The  court  here  dismissed  an  appeal  frbm  the  Court  of  Claims,  alleging  that, 
nnder  the  Constitution,  no  appellate  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised  over  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  an  act  of  Congress  which  gave  revisory  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  This 
decision  is  little  satisfactory,  as  it  is  wholly  without  argument  or  authority  cited. 

The  next  case  is  ex  parte  Gax\a.ndf  (4  Wallace,  333,)  known  as  the  Attorney's 
Oath  case — where  the  court  decided  that  an  attorney  was  not  an  oflScer  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  might  practice  befoie  that  court  without  taking  the 
test  oath. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  that  case  would  throw  doubt  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  I  he  law  of  Congress,  but  the  decision  of  the  invalidity  of  the  law 
was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  which  did  not  command  a  unan- 
imity in  the  court,  as  it  certainly  did  not  the  assent  of  the  bar. 

Yet  in  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  court  made  a  rule  requiring  the 
oath  to  be  administered  to  the  attorneys  in  obedience  of  the  law  until  it  came 
before  them  in  a  cause  duly  brought  up  for  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
obeyed  the  law  up  to  the  time  it  was  set  aside.  They  did  not  violate  it  to  make 
a  test  case. 

Here  is  another  example  to  this  respondent,  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case,  which 
he  will  wish  he  had  followed,  I  may  venture  to  say,  when  he  hears  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  upon  the  impeachment  now  pending. 

There  are  several  other  cases  wherein  the  validity  of  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  discussed  before  the  iSnpreme  Court,  but  none  where  the  decision  had  turned 
on  that  point. 

InMarbury  vs,  Madison,  (1  Cranch,  137,)  Chief  Justice  Marshall  dismissed 
the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  but  took  opportunity  to  deliver  a  chiding  opinion 
against  the  administration  of  Jefferson  before  he  did  so. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  so  familiar  to  the  public,  the  court  decided  it  had 
no  jurisdiction,  but  gave  the  government  and  the  people  a  lecture  upon  their 
political  duties. 

In  the  case  of  Fisher  vs.  Blight,  (2  Cranch,  358,)  the  constitutionality  of  filaw 
was  very  much  discussed,  but  was  held  valid  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

In  United  States  vs.  Coombs,  (12  Peters,  72,)  although  the  power  to  declare 
a  law  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  was  claimed  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court  arguendo,  yet  the  law  itself  was  sustained. 

The  case  of  Pollard  vs,  Hagan,  (3  Howard,  212,)  and  the  two  cases,  Goodtitle 
n.  Kibbe,  (9  Howard,  271 ;)  Hallett  vs,  Beebe,  (13  Howard,  25.)  growing  out  of 
the  same  controversy,  have  been  thought  to  impugn  the  validity  of  two  private 
acts  of  Congress,  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  it  was  the  operation 
nd  not  the  validity  of  the  acts  which  came  in  question  and  made  the  basis  of 
the  decision. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  three  instances  only,  has 
apparently  by  its  decision  impugned  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  because 
•rf  a  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  in  each  case  a  question  of  the  rights  and 
pxrogatives  of  the  court  or  its  officers  has  been  in  controversy. 

The  cases  where  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  has  been  doubted 
in  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  court,  but  were  not  the  basis  of  decision,  are  open  to 
other  criticisms. 

In  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  just  been  serving  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  an  opposing  administration  to  the  one  whose  acts  he  was 
trying  to  overturn  as  Chief-  Justice. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Chief  Justice  Taney — selected  by  General  Jackson 
to  remove  the  deposits,  because  his  bitter  partisanship  would  carry  him  through 
where  Duaue  halted  and  was  removed— delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  whose 
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obiter  dicta  fanned  the  flame  of  disseneion  which  led  to  the  civil  war  throngh 
which  the  people  have  just  passed,  and  against  that  opinion  the  judgment  of 
the  country  has  long  been  recorded. 

When  ex  parte  Garland  was  decided,  the  country*  was  just  emerging  from  a 
conflict  of  arms,  the  passions  and  excitement  of  which  had  found  their  way 
upon  the  bench,  and  some  of  the  judges,  just  coming  from  other  service  of  the 
government  and  from  the  bar,  brought  with  them  opinions — but  I  forbear.  I 
am  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Time  has  not  yet  laid  its  softening  and  cor- 
recting hand  long  enough  upon  this  decision  to  allow  me  further  to  comment 
upon  it  in  this  presence.  •     / 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  can  it  be  said  that  the  possible  doubts  thrown  on 
three  or  four  acts  of  Congress,  as  to  their  constitutionality,  during  a  judicial 
experience  of  sevent/five  years — hardly  one  to  a  generation — is  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  and  violate  any  act 
of  Congress  whatever,  upon  the  plea  that  he  believed  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hold  it  unconstitutional  when  a  case  involving  the  question  should  come  before 
it,  and  especially  one  much  discussed  on  its  passage,  to  which  the  whole  mind 
of  the  country  was  turned  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  upon  which 
he  had  argued  with  all  his  power  his  constitutional  objections,  and  which,  after 
careful  reconsideration,  had  been  passed  over  his  veto  ? 

Indeed,  will  you  hear  an  argument  as  a  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  voted  for  that  very  bill,  upon  its  constitutionality  in  the  trial  of  an 
executive  officer  for  wilfully  violating  it  before  it  had  been  doubted  by  any 
court  f 

Bearing  upon  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  President 
removed  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law  before  the  courts,  and  the  question  is  asked.  Will  you  condemn  him  afi 
for  a  crime  for  so  doing?  If  this  pha  were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail; 
but  it  is  a  subterfuge.  We  shall  show  you  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  recognized  its  validity  and  acted  upon  it  in 
every  department  of  the  government,  save  in  the  War  Department,  and  there 
except  in  regard  to  the  head  thereof  solely.  We  shall  show  you  he  long  ago 
caused  all  the  forms  of  commissions  and  official  bonds  of  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  government  to  be  altered  to  conform  to  its  requirement.  Indeed,  the  fact 
will  not  be  denied — ^nay,in  the  very  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  he  euspended  him  under 
its  provisions,  and  asked  this  very  Senate,  before  whom  he  is  now  being  tried 
for  its  violation,  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  reasons  for  acting  under  it  in 
so  doing  according  to  its  terms ;  yet,  rendered  reckless  and  mad  by  the  patience 
of  Congress  under  his  usurpation  of  other  powers,  and  his  disregard  of  other 
laws,  he  boldly  avows  in  his  letter  to  the  general  of  the  army  that  he  intends 
to  disregard  its  provisions,  and. summons  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  this 
department  to  seduce  him  from  his  duty  so  as  to  be  able  to  command,  in  viola- 
tion of  another  act  of  Congress,  sufficient  military  power  to  enforce  his  unwar- 
ranted decrees. 

The  President  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known  ;  his  official  adviser,  who  now 
appears  as  his  counsel,  could,  and  did  tell  him,  doubtless,  that  ho  alone,  as 
Attorney  Oeneral,  could  file  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  to 
determine  this  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Stanton,  if  ejected  from  office,  was  without  remedy,  because  a  series  of 
decisions  has  settled  the  law  to  be  that  an  ejected  officer  can  not  reinstate  him- 
self either  by  quo  warranto,  mandamus^  or  other  appropriate  remedy  in  the 
eourts. 

If  the  President  had  reidly  desired  solely  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  or  his  legal  right  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  instead  of  his  deflant  message  to 
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Ae  Senate  of  the  2l8t  of  February,  inforniiDg  them  of  the  removal,  but  not 

suggesting  this  purpose  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  afterthought,  he  would 
have  said,  in  substance :  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  test  tbe  coneti- 
tntionality  of  the  law  entitled  *An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,'  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  I  have  issued  an 
order  o{  removal  of  £.  M.  Stanton  from  the  oflfice  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton 
ghonid  answfsT  the  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  toarrantOt  which  I  intend 
tbe  Attorney  General  shall  file  at  an  early  day,  by  saying  that  he  holds  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment  and  authority  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  has  never  been  revoked.  Anxious  that  there  shall  be  no  collision  or  dis- 
agreement between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  and  the  Execu- 
thne,  I  lay  before  the  Senate  this  message,  that  the  reasons  for  my  action,  as 
well  as  the  action  itself,  for  tbe  purpose  indicated,  may  meet  your  concurrence." 
Had  the  Senate  received  such  a  message,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
migbt  never  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an 
act  to  insnre  the  safety  of  the  country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy 
of  his  legal  positions. 

On  the  contrary,  he  issued  a  letter  of  removal,  peremptory  in  form,  intended 
to  be  80  in  effect,  ordered  an  officer  of  the  army,  Ix>renzo  Thomas,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  office  and  eject  the  incumbent,  which  he  claimed  he  would  do  by 
force,  even  at  the  risk  of  inaugurating  insurrection,  civil  commotion  and  war.    . 

Whatever  m&y  be  the  decision  of  the  legal  question  involved  when  the  case 
comes  before  the  final  jndicicd  tribunal,  who  shall  say  that  such  conduct  of  the 
Executive  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  current 
erents  and  hia  concomitant  action,  is  not  in  Andrew  Johnson  a  high  crime  and 
arisdemeanor?  Imagine>  if  it  were  possible,  the  consequence  of  a  decision  by 
tbe  Senate. in  the  negative—^  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  this  proposition. 

A  law  is  deliberately  passed  with  all  the  form  of  legislative  procedure,  is  pre* 
Mated  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  is  returned  by  him  to  Congresa  with  his 
objections,  is  thereupon  reconsidered,  and  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  of  three-quar-> 
ters  of  the  representatives  of  the  pf  ople  in  the  popular  branch,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  senators  representing  the  States  in  the  higher  branch,  is  passed  again« 
notwithstanding  the  veto;  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  President,  by  all  departments 
of  the  government  conforming  thereto  for  quite  a  year,  no  court  having  doubted 
its  validity.  Now  its  provisions  are  wilfully  and  designedly  violated  by  the 
President  with  intent  to  usurp  to  hims'  If  tbe  very  powers  which  the  law  was 
designed  to  limit,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  a  meritorious  officer  whom  the 
Senate  just  before  had  determined  ought  not  and  should  not  be  removed ;  for 
vbieh  high-handed  act  the  President  is  impeached  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  by  three-fourths  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta lives,  and 
ptesented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  by  tbe  same  Senate  that  passed  the  law, 
luiy,  more,  by  the  very  senators  who,  when  the  proceedingcame  to  their  knowledge, 
aAn*  a  redeliberation  of  many  hours,  solemnly  declared  the  act  unlawful  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  act  of  usurpation  is  declared  910/  to  be  a 
b^  misdemeanor  in  office  by  iheir  solemn  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  their 
oaths. 

Would  not  snch  a  judgihent  be  a  conscious  self-abnegation' of  the  intelligent 
capacity  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  to  ^me 
laws  for  their  guidance  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  terms  of  their 
ConatitDtion  and  frame  of  their  government  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  notification~r-an  invitation  rather — standing  to  all  time  to 
uiy  bold,  biut,a^iring  man  to  seise  the  liberties  of  the  people  which  they  had 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  maintaining  or  defending,  and  playing  the  role 
of  a  Cssar  tm  Napoleon  here  to  estadbliah  a  despotism,  while  this  the  last  and 
*Teateit  expecknent  of  fireedom  and  eqnality.of  right  in  the  people,  foUowinf. 
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the  long  line  of  bnried  republics,  sinks  to  its  tomb  under  the  blows  of  nsarpejl 
power  from  which  free  representative  government  shall  arise  to  the  light  of  a 
mom  of  resurrection  never  morCf  never  more  forever  / 

Article  ninth  charges  that  Major  General  Emory  being  in  command  of  the 
military  department  of  Washington,  the  President  called  him  before  him  and 
instructed  him  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  provides  that  all  orders 
from  the  President  shall  be  issued  through  the  GTeneral  of  the  army,  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  ioconsistent  with  his  commission,  with  intent  to  induce  Emory 
to  take  orders  directly  from  himself,  and  thus  hinder  the  execution  of  the  civil 
tenure  act  and  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
War. 

If  the  transaction  set  forth  in  this  article  stood  alone  we  might  well  admit 
that  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof.  But  the  surroundings 
are  so  pointed  and  significant  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
roan  as  to  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  President.  No  one  would  say  that 
the  Pi'esident  might  not  properly  send  to  the  commander  of  this  department  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  but  the  question  is  with  what 
intent  and  purpose  did  the  President  send  for  General  Emory  at  the  time  he  didt 
Time,  here,  is  an  important  element  of  the  act. 

Congress  had  passed  an  act  in  March,  1867,  restraining  the  President  from 
issuing  military  ordei*s  save  through  the  General  of  the  army.  The  President 
had  protested  against  that  act.  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  had  attempted  to 
get  possession  of  the  War  Office  by  the  removal  of  the  incumbent,  but  conld 
only  do  so  by  appointing  the  General  of  the  army  thereto.  Failing,  in  bis 
attempt  to  get  full  possession  of  the  office  through  the  Senate,  he  had  deter- 
mined, as  he  admits,  to  remove  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  endeavored -to 
prevail  on  the  Greneral  to  aid  him  in  so  doing.  He  declines.  For  that,  tbe 
respondent  quarrels  with  him,  denounces  him  in  the  newspapers,  and  accuses 
him  of  bad  faith  and  untruthfulness.  Thereupon,  asserting  his  prerogatives  as 
Commander-in-chief,  he  creates  a  new  military  department  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
attempts  to  bribe  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  take  command  of  it,  by  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  general  by  brevet,  trusting  that  his  miUtary  services  would 
compel  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

If  the  respondent  can  get  a  general  by  brevet  appointed,  he  can  then  by  sim- 
ple order  put  him  on  duty  according  to  his  brevet  rank  and  thus  have  a  General 
of  the  army  in  command  at  Washington,  through  whom  he  cau  transmit  his 
orders  and  comply  with  the  act  which  he  did  not  dare  transgress,  as  he  had 
approved  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  hated  General  Grant.  Sherman  spumed  the  bribe. 
The  respondent,  not  discouraged,  appointed  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas 
to  the  same  brevet  rank,  but  Thomas  declined. 

What  stimulated  the  ardor  of  the  President  just  at  that  time,  almost  three 
years  after  the  war  closed,  but  just  after  the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton,  to 
reward  military  service  by  the  appointment  of  generals  by  brevet  %  Why  did 
his  zeal  of  promotion  take  that  form  and  no  other  ?  There  were  many  other 
meritorious  officers  of  lower  rank  desirous  of  promotion.  The  purpose  is  evident 
to  every  thinking  mind.  He  had  determined  to  set  aside  Grant,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  spite  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  control  the  military  power  of  the  country.  On  the 
^Ist  of  February  (for  all  these  events  cluster  nearly  about  the  same  point  of 
time)  he  appoints  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  and  orders  Stanton  out  of 
the  office ;  Stanton  refuses  to  go ;  Thomas  is  about  the  streets  declaring  that  he 
will  put  him  out  by  force,  "  kick  him  out " — ^he  bus  caught  his  master's  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  a  resolution  looking  to  impeachment  is  ofieY^d  in 
the  House, 

The  President, on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  "as  early  as  practicable,"  is  seised 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  know  how  many  troops  there  were  in  Washington. 
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What  for,  jnet  then  ?  Was  that  aH  he  wanted  to  know  ?  If  bo,  bis  Adiutant 
Genefal  could  have  giren  him  the  official  morning  report,  which  woald  hiive 
shown  the  condition  and  station  of  every  man.  Bat  that  was  not  all.  He 
directs  the  eommander  of  the  department  to  come  as  earlj  as  practicable.  Why 
this  haste  to  learn  the  number  of  troops  ?  Observe,  the  order  does  not  go 
throQgh  G^eral  Ghrant,  as  by  law  it  ought  to  have  done.  Greneral  Emory  not 
knowing  what  is  wanted,  of  coarse  obeyed  the  order  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
President  asked  hun  if  he  remembered  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  him 
when  he  first  took  ooiunand  of  the  department  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of 
WashineUm,  and  the  general  disposition  of  troops  in  the  department.  Emory 
replied  Uiat  <'  he  did  distinctly ;"  that  was  last  September.  Then,  after  explain- 
iag  tohka  fnlly  as  to  all  the  chanees,  the  President  asked  for  recent  changes  of 
tntops.  Emory  denied  they  conld  have  been  nmde  without  the  order  going 
throogh  him,  and  then,  with  soldierly  frankness,  (as  he  evidently  suspected  what 
the  Preddeat  was  after,)  said  by  law  no  order  oould  come  to  him  save 
throogh  the  Gleneral  of  the  army,  and  that  had  been  approved  by  the  President 
md  promulgated  in  a  General  Order,  No.  17.  The  President  wished  to  seeit. 
It  was  produced.  General  Emory  says,  <'  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  it  as  a 
great  fiivor  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  order  or  act.'* 
Why  a  fiivor  to  Emory  ?  Because  he  feared  that  he  was  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  do  something  in  contravention  of  that  law.  The  President 
read  it  and  said.  "  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Suites,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  with 
the  langoage  of  your  oomrnlssion."  Emory  then  said,  '*  That  is  not  a  matter 
ibr  the  officers  to  determine.  There  was  the  order  sent  to  us  approved  by  him, 
tad  we  were  all  governed  hy  that  order." 

He  said,  ^  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  President  of  the  United'  States 
oanot  give  an  order  but  through  Greneral  Grant  f "  General  Emory  then  mode 
the  Preddent  a  short  speech,  telling  him  that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  been 
eaasnlting  lawvers  on  the  subject,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Robert  J.  Walker,  and 
vera  advtted  uey  were  bouna  to  obey  that  order.  Said  he,  "  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  yon  the  army  are  a  unit  on  this  subject"  After  a  short  pause,  «  seeing 
there  was  nothing  more  to  say,"  General  Emory  left.  What  made  all  the  offi- 
cen  consult  lawyers  about  o)>eying  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  What  influ- 
Mee  had  been  at  work  with  them  ?  The  course  of  the  President  In  his  mes- 
Mge  to  Congress  in  December  he  had  declared  that  the  time  might  come  when 
he  would  resiet  a  law  of  Congress  by  force.  How  could  General  Emory  tell 
that  in  the  jadgment  of  the  President  that  time  had  not  come,  and  hence  was 
aixioiis  to  asanre  the  President  that  he  could  not  oppose  the  law  f 

In  his  answer  to  the  first  article  he  asserts  that  he  had  fully  come  to  the  con- 
•habn  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  law  and  the 
«BdaQ  a£  the  Senate;  in  other  words,  he  intended  to  make,  and  did  make,  execu- 
thre  resistance  to  the  law  duly  enacted.  The  consequences  of  such  resistance 
k has  told  us  in  his  message: 

•  •••••• 

When  an  act  has  been  passed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Consdtiition  by  the  supreme 
hgblatiTe  authority,  Mid  is  regolarlj  enrolled  among  the  public  statutes  of  the  country, 
yeatife  reeiatance  to  it,  espeeiallj  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  to 
Fviaee  violent  eolKafon  between  the  reepectiye  adb^nts  of  the  two  branches  of  the  goyern- 
■iat  This  wonld  be  simply  dyil  war,  and  oivil  war  must  be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last 
n«idy  for  the  wont  evik. 

It  is  true  that  eases  may  occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  compelled  to  stand  on  its 
i%hti,  and  malntahi  them,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

He^admits,  in  subetanee,  that  he  told  Emory  that  the  law  was  wholly  uncon- 
ilitntional,  and,  in  effect,  took  away  all  his  power  as  Commander-in-chief.    Wao 
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It  not  just  such  a  law  ae  he  had  declared  he  would  resist  ?  Do  you  not  believe 
that  if  General  Emory  had  yielded  in  the  least  to  his  su^estions  the  PresideHt 
would  have  offered  him  promotion  to  bind  him  to  his  purposes,  as  he  did  Sherman 
and  Thomas  1 

Pray  remember  that  this  is  not  the  ease  of  one  gentleman  conversing  with 
another  on  moot  questions  of  law ;  but  it  is  the  President,  the  Gommander-in* 
chief,  "  the  fountain  of  all  honor  and  source  of  all  power ! "  in  the  eye  of  a  military 
officer,  teaching  that  officer  to  disobey  a  law  which  he  himself  has  determined 
is  void,  with  the  power  to  promote  the  officer  if  he  finds  him  an  apt  pupil. 

Is  it  not  a  high  misdemeanor  for  the  President  to  assume  to  instruct  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  not  to  be  obeyed  ? 

Article  ten  alleges  that,  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  pow* 
ers  of  Congress,  and  to  bring  into  disgrace  and  contempt  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  destroy  confidence  in  and  to  excite  odium  against  CoDgre«8 
and  its  laws,  he,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  made  divers 
speeches  set  out  therein,  whereby  he  brought  the  office  of  President  into  con- 
tempt, ridicnie/and  disgrace. 

To  sustain  these  charges,  there  will  be  put  in  evidence  the  short-hand  notes 
of  reporters  in  each  instance,  who  took  these  speeches,  or  examined  the  sworn 
copies  thereof,  and  one  instance  where  the  speech  was  examined  and  corrected 
by  the  private  secretary  of  the  President  himself. 

To  the  charges  of  this  article  the  respondent  answers  that  a  convention  of 
delegates,  of  whom  he  does  not  say,  sat  in  Philadelphia  for  certain  political  pur- 
poses mentioned,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  respondent  aa 
President  of  the  United  States:  that  they  were  received,  and  by  their  chairman, 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  the  respondent  in  a  speech,  a  copy  of  which  the  respondent  believes 
from  a  substantially  correct  report,  is  made  a  part  of  the  answer ;  that  tke 
respondent  made  a  reply  to  the  address  of  the  committee.  While,  however,  he 
gives  us  in  his  answer  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Joha- 
son,  taken  from  a  newspaper,  he  wholly  omits  to  give  us  an  authorized  veraioii 
of  his  own  speech,  about  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  quite  ^as  much,  and 
thus  saved  us  some  testimony.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  extracts  from  hia 
speech  in  the  article  are  correct,  nor  does  he  deny  that  they  are  so. 

In  regard  to  the  speech  at  Cleveland,  he,  again,  does  not  admit  that  the 
extracts  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  ;  but,  again,  he  does  not  deny 
that  it  does  so  ^r  as  the  same  is  set  out. 

As  to  the  speech  at  St.  Louis,  he  does  not  deny  that  he  made  it — says  onlv 
that  he  does  not  admit  It,  and  requires,  in  each  case,  that  the  whole  speech  shaU 
be  proved.  In  that,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  and  the  Senate,  his  wishes  shall 
be  gratified  to  their  fullest  fruition.  The  Senate  shall  see  the  performance,  so  &r 
as  is  in  our  power  to  photograph  the  scene  by  evidence,  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  shall  hear  every  material  word  that  he  said.  His  defence,  however^ 
to  the  article  is  that  "  he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  express  opinions  of  and 
concerning  the  public  character,  conduct,  viewa,  purposes,  motives,  and  tenden- 
cies of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in  Congress  as  otherwise," 
'*  and  that  for  anything  he  may  have  said  on  either  of  these, occasions  he  ia  jus- 
tified under  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
and  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeachment,  or  inculpation  in  any 
manner  or  form  whatsoever;**  he  denies,  however,  that  by  reason  of  any  matter 
in  said  article  or  its  specifications  alleged  he  has  said  or  done  anything  indecent 
or  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  teij^ding  to  bring 
his  high  office  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace. 

The  issue,  then,  finally,  is  this  :  that  those  utterances  of  his,  in  the  manner 
and  from  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  made,  and  under  the  circum* 
stances  and  at  the  time  they  were  made,  are  decent  and  becoming  the  President 
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of  Ae  Unitecl  States,  and  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into  ridicule  and  dis- 

We  accept  the  issnes.    Thej  are  two : 

flnt  That  he  has  the  right  to  say  what  he  did  of  Oongress  in  the  exercise 
of  freedom  of  speech ;  and,  second,  that  what  he  did  say  in  those  speeches  was 
ibigbly  gentlemanlike  and  proper  performance  in  a  citizen,  and  still  more 
beeoming  in  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  ns  first  consider  the  graver  matter  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  cast 
contamely  npon  Congress ;  to  denounce  it  as  a  "  body  hanging  on  the  verge  of 
tbe  government ;"  "  pretending  to  be  a  Congress  when  in  fact  it  was  not  a  Con- 
gress ;"  ''  a  Congress  pretending  to  be  for  the  Union  when  its  every  step  and  act 
toided  to  perpetuate  disunion,"  *' and  make  a  disruption  of  the  States  inevitable;" 
"A  Congress  in  a  minority  assuming  to  exercise  power  which,  if  allowed  to  be 
eonsmnmaled,  would  result  in  despotism  and  monarchy  itself;"  *'  a  Congress 
wbicb  had  done  everything  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  States ;"  "  a  Congress 
&etious  and  domineering ;"  "  a  radical  Congress,  which  gave  origin  to  another 
xebellion;"  "  a  Congress  upon  whose  skirts  was  every  drop  of  blood  that  was 
abed  in  the  New  Orleans  riots." 

Ton  will  find  these  denunciations  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  mere  expressions 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  dbdom  in  tne  affair&of  nations  that  no  usurper 
bas  ever  seized  upon  the  l^islature  of  his  country  until  he  has  familiarized  the 
people  with  ^e  possibility  of  so  doing  by  vituperating  and  decrying  it. 
Deouodatory  attacks  upon  the  legislature  have  always  pi-eceded,  slanderous 
aboee  of  the  individuals  composrag  it  have  always  accompanied  a  seizure  by  a 
despot  of  the  legislative  power  of  a  country. 

Two  memorable  examples  in  modem  history  will  spring  to  the  recollection  of 
ereiv  man.  Before  Cromwell  drove  out  by  the  bayonet  the  Parliament  of 
Etglaod,  he  and  his  partisans  had  denounced  it,  derided  it,  decried  it,  and 
raiiDed  it,  and  thus  brought  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  vilified  it  with 
tbe  same  name  which  it  is  a  significant  fact  the  partisans  of  Johnson,  by  a  con- 
certed cry,  applied  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when^  he  commenced 
biiBieniorable  pilgrimage  and  crusade  against  it.  It  is  a  still  more  significant 
&et  that  the  justification  made  by  Cromwell  and  by  Johnson  for  setting  aside 
tbe  authority  of  Parliament  and  Congress  respectively  was  precisely  the  same,  . 
to  wit :  that  they  were  elected  by  part  of  the  people  only.  When  Cromwell, 
by  bis  soldiers,  finally  entered  the  hall  of  Parliament  to  disperse  its  members, 
be  attempted  to  cover  the  enormity  of  his  usurpation  by  denouncing  this  man 
personally  as  a  libertine,  that  as  a  drunkard,  anotlier  as  the  betrayer  of  the  lib- 
tftisB  of  the  people.  Johnson  started  out  on  precisely  the  same  courae,  but 
forgetting  the  parallel,  too  early  he  proclaims  this  patriot  an  assassin,  that 
Btatesman  a  traitor;  threatens  to  hang  that  man  whom  the  people  delight 
to  honor,  and  breathes  out  *'  threatenings  and  slaughter "  against  this  man 
vbose  services  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  has  made  his  name  a  household 
vord  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  There  is,  however,  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference between  Cromwell  and  Johnson,  and  there  is  a  like  difierence  in  the 
RtuHs  accomplished  by  each.   . 

When  Bonaparte  extinguished  the  legislature  of  France,  he  waited  until 
though  his  press  and  his  partisans,  and  by  his  own  denunciations,  he  brought 
its  iouiority  into  disgrace  and  contempt ;  and  when,  finally,  he  drove  the  council 
of  the  nation  from  their  chamber,  like  Cromwell,  he  justified  himself  by  personal 
abqee  oftibe  individuals  themselves  as  they  passed  by  him. 

That  the  attempt  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  overthrow  Congress  has  fiuled,  is 
beetuse  of  the  want  of  abilitv  and  power,  not  oi  malignity  and  will. 

We  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  aanger  which  may  come  from  words  :  '*  We 
ase  ifi^med  to  say  that  is  only  talk — wait  till  #bme  act  is  done,  and  th^  it  will 
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be  time  to  move.  Bat  words  may  be,  and  flometimes  are,  things — living,  bump- 
ing things  that  set  a  world  on  fire." 

Asa  most  notable  instance  of  the  power  of  words,  look  at  the  inception  of  tlie 
rebellion  through  which  we  have  jast  passed.  For  a  qnarter  of  a  centmy  the 
nation  took  no  notice  of  the  talk  of  disunion  and  secession  which  was  heard  ki 
Congress  and  on  the  ''  stump"  until  in  the  South  a  generation  was  tanght  them 
by  word,  and  the  word  suddenly  burst  forth  into  ternble,  awfW  war.  Does  uny 
one  doubt  that  if  Jackson  had  hanged  Calhoun  in  1832  for  talking  nullMcar 
tion  and  secession,  which  was  embryo  treason,  the  cannon  of  Botith  Oarohna 
against  Fort  Sumter  would  ever  have  been  heard  with  all  dieir  f^Mofdl  and 
deadly  consequences  7  Nay,  more ;  if  the  United  States  officers,  aenatora  acad 
representatives  had  been  impeached  or  disqualified  from  office  in  1882  fbr  advo- 
cating secession  on  the  ''stump,"  as  was  done  in  1862  by  Congress,  then  oar 
sons  and  brothers,  now  dead  in  battle,  or  starved  in  prison,  had  been  alive  and 
happy,  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  of  slavery  had  been  found. 

boes  any  one  doubt  that  if  the  intentions  of  the  respondent  could  have  been 
carried  out,  and  his  denunciations  had  weakened  the  Congress  in  the  affidctioiBe 
of  the  people,  so  that  those  who  had  in  the  North  sympathized  with  the  rebel- 
lion could  have  elected  such  a  minority  even,  of  the  representatives  to  Congreas 
as,  together  with  those  sent  up  from  the  govemmenta  organized  by  Johnson  in 
the  rebellioas  States,  they  should  have  formed  a  majority  of  both  or  either  house 
of  Congress,  that  the  President  would  have  recognized  such  body  as  the  l^iti- 
mate  Congress,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  its  decrees  by  the  aid  of  the  army  end 
navy  and  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  over  which  he  now  claims  such 
unheard-of  and  illimitable  powers,  and  thus  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  war  ? 

In  all  earnestness,  Seniftors,  I  call  each  one  of  you  upon  his  conscience  to  say 
whether  he  does  not  believe  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  drawn  from  the 
acts  of  the  respondent  since  he  has  been  in  office,  that  if  the  people  had  not  been, 
as  they  ever  have  been,  true  and  loyal  to  their  Congress  and  thenselvea,  such 
would  not  have  been  the  result  of  these  usurpations  of  power  in  the  Executive  1 

Is  it,  indeed,  to  be  seriously  argued  here  that  there  is  a  constitutional  right  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  during  his  official  life,  can  never  lay  aside 
his  official  character,  to  denounce,  malign,  abuse,  ridicule,  and  contemn,  openly 
and  publicly,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — a  co-ordinate  branch  o(  the 
government  ? 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  President  (shall  I  dare  to  say  his  coun- 
sel, or  are  they  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  defence,)  have  deceived 
themselves  as  to  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  in  this  article  f  It  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  freedom  of  speech,  but  of  propriety  and  decency  of  speech  and 
concnict  in  a  high  officer  of  the  government. 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  private  citizen,  as  1  may  reverendy  hope  and  trust  he 
soon  will  be,  has  the  full  constitutional  right  to  think  and  speak  what  he  pleases, 
in  the  manner  he  pleases,  and  where  he  pleases,  provided  always  he  does  not  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  the  common  law  offimces  of  being  a  common  railer 
.  and  brawler,  or  a  common  scold,  which  he  may  do,  (\{  a  male  person  is  ever  liable 
to  commit  that  crime ;)  but  the  dignity  of  station,  tlie  proprieties  of  position,  the 
courtesies  of  office,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  require 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  gravity  of  dfeportment,  that  fit- 
ness of  conduct,  that  appropriateness  of  demeanor,  and  those  amenities  of  behavior 
which  are  a  part  of  his  high  official  functions.  He  stands  bafbre  the  youth  of  the 
country  the  exemplar  of  all  that  is  of  worth  in  ambition,  and  all  that  is  to  be  sought 
in  aspiration ;  he  stands  before  the  men  of  the  country  as  the  grave  naagiatrate 
who  occupies,  if  he  does  not  fill,  the  place  once  honored  by  Washington ;  najr» 
far  higher  and  of  greater  consequence,  he  stands  before  the  world  as  the  repre- 
sontative  of  firee  institutions,  as  the  ^rpe  of  man  whom  the  suffrages  of  a  nree 
people  have  chosen  as  their  chiel    He  should  be  the  living  evidence  <tf  hew 
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amth  beUer,  liiglier,  nobler,  and  more  in  the  image  of  God,  is  the  elected  raler 
of  a  free  people  than  a  hereditary  monaich,  coming  into  power  hy  the  accident 
o£  Urth ;  ana  when  he  disappoints  all  these  hopes  and  all  these  expectations, 
•ad  becomes  the  ribald,  scorrilons  blasphemer,  bandying  epithets  and  taunts 
with  a  jeering  mob,  shall  he  be  heard  to  say  that  such  conduct  is  not  a  high 
nMemeaDor  in  office?  Nay,  disappointing  the  bo  pes,  causing  the  cheek 
to  bom  with  shame,  exposing  to  t^e  taunts  and  ridicule  of  every  nation  the 
goad  name  and  fame  of  the  chosen  institutions  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  is  it 
not  the  highest  possible  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office  f  and  under  the  circnm- 
Hraees  is  the  gravamen  of  these  charges.  The  words  are  not  alleged  to  be  either 
fiibe  or  defamatory,  because  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  man,  however  high 
Us  offictal  position,  in  effect  to  slander  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
orjiiiary  sense  of  that  word,  so  as  to  call  on  Congress  to  answer  as  to  the  truth 
•f  the  aceueation.  We  do  not  go  in,  therefore,  to  any  question  of  truth  or  falsity. 
We  rest  upon  the  scandal  of  the  scene.  We  would  as  soon  think,  in  the  trial  of 
ta  mdiclmeat  against  a  termagant  as  a  common  scold,  of  summoning  witnesses 
t«  pieve  that  what  she  said  was  not  true.  It  is  the  noise  and  disturbance  in 
the  neigiiborhood  that  is  the  offence,  and  not  a  question  of  the  provocation  or 
initation  which  causes  the  outbreak. 

At  the  risk  of  being  almost  offensive,  but  protesting  that  if  so  it  is  not  my 
bilt  bat  that  of  the  person  whose  acts  I  am  describing,  let  me  but  faintly  pic- 
tue  to  you  the  scene  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 

It  is  evening;  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  a  journey  to  do  homage 
•t  the  tomb  of  an  illustrious  statesman,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  army 
tod  navy  and  Secretary  of  State,  has  arrived  in  the  great  central  city  of  the 
eontioent.  He  has  been  welcomed  by  the  civic  authorities.  He  has  been 
CKOfted  by  a  nrocession  of  the  benevolent  charitable  societies  and  citizens  and 
loUiers  to  bis  hotel.  He  has  returned  thanks  in  answer  to  address  of  the  mayor 
to  the  dtioeiis  who  hait^received  him.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  has  provided 
t  hsnquet  for  him  and  his  suite,  when  he  is  again  expected  to  address  the  chosen 
notsof  the  city  where  all  things  may  be  conducted  in  decency  and  in  order. 
While  be  was  resting,  as  one  would  have  supposed  he  would  have  wished  to  do  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  a  noisy  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  washed  and  unwashed, 
drank  and  sober,  black  and  white,  assemble  in  the  street,  who  make  night 
hideous  by  their  bawling ;  quitting  the  drawing  room  without  the  advice  of  his 
fiwds,  the  President  of  the  United  States  rushes  forth  on  to  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  to  address  what  proves  to  have  been  a  mob,  and  this  he  calls  in  his  answer  a 
*it  oeeasioD  on  which  he  is  held  to  the  high  duty  of  expressing  opinions  of  and 
Moeeming  the  legislation  of  GoBgi*ess,  proposed  or  completed,  in  respect  of  its 
wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  public  and 
foHtieal  motives  and  tendencies." 

Observe  now,  upon  this  '<  fit  occasion,"  like  in  all  respects  to  that  at 
(SoTcland,  when  the  President  is  called  upon  by  the  constitutional  requirements 
<f  his  office  to  expound  <*  the  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects, 
pQiposes,  and  tendencies  of  the  acts  of  Congress,"  what  he  says,  and  the  man- 
Ber  iQ  which  he  says  it.  Does  he  speak  with  the  gravitv  of  a  Marshall  when 
«X{KNiDding  constitutional  law  1  Does  he  use  the  polished  sentences  of  a  Wirt  T 
Of,  failing:  in  these,  which  may  be  his  misfortune,  does  he,  in  plain,  homely 
▼wds  of  truth  and  soberness,  endeavor  to  instruct  the  men  and  youth  ^before 
htia  in  their  duty  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  reverence  their  rulers,  and  to  prize 
A«r  uistitntions  of  government  ?  Although  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
^pteeis  of  the  occasion  for  such  didactic  instruction,  still  good  teaching  is  never 
thniwn  away.  He  shows,  however,  by  his  language,  as  he  had  shown  at  Cleve- 
Itad,  that  he  meant  to  adapt  himself  to  the  occasion.  He  has  hardly  opened 
hii  mouth,  as  we  shall  show  you,  when  some  one  in  the  crowd  cri^  '*  How 
•kwtt  oar  British  subjocts  ? "  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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The  Chief  Executive,  supported  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  so  that  all  ^ 
foreign  relations  and  diplomatic  service  were  fully  represented,  with  a  dignity 
that  not  even  his  counsel  can  appreciate,  and  with  an  amenity  which  most 
have  delighted  Downing  street,  answers :  "  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after 
awhile,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned."  The  mob,  ungrateful,  receive  this  bit  of 
"expression  of  opinion  upon  the  justice,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  pabHe 
and  political  motives  and  tendencies"  of  onurelations  with  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  as  they  fell  from  the  honored  lips  or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  laughter,  and  the  more  unthinking  with  cheers. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  first  naval  and  com- 
mercial nation  on  earth,  the  President  next  proceeds  to  *'  express  his  opinion  inr 
manner  aforesaid  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid"  to  this  noisy  mob  on  the  subject  of 
the  riots  upon  which  his  answer  says, "  it  is  the  consiitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  opinions  for  the  purposes  aforesaid."  A  voice  <»lls  out  "New 
Orleans !  go  on ! "  After  a  graceful  exordium  the  President  expresses  bis  high 
opinion  that  a  massacre,  wherein  his  pardoned  and  unpardoned  rebel  associates  and 
friends  deliberately  shot  down  and  murdered  unarmed  Union  men  without  provoca- 
tion, even  Horton,  the  minister  of  the  living  God,  as  his  hands  were  raised  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  praying  in  the  language  of  the  great  martyr,  **  Fattier 
forgive  them  for  they  Know  not  what  they  do,"  was  the  result  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  department  of  your  government  in  the  words  followiiig» 
that  is  to  say  : 

**If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  or  to  its 
iminediate  cause,  you  will  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there,' 
**  If  you  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Congress'* — 

This,  as  we  might  expect,  was  received  by  the  mob,  composed,  doubtless,  in 
large  p^rt  of  unrepentant  rebels,  with  great  cheering  and  cries  of  "  bully."  It 
was  **  bully,"  if  that  means  encouraging  for  them  to  learn  on  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  uiey  might  shoof  down  Union  men  and 
patriots,  and  lay  the  sin  of  murder  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
and  this  was  another  bit  of  "  opinion  "  which  the  counsel  say  it  was  the  high 
duty  of  the  President  to  express  upon  the  justice,  the  worthiness,  objects,  "pur- 
poses and  public  and  political  motives,  and  tendencies  of  the  legislation  of  your 
Congress." 

Aflrer  some  further  debate  with  the  mob  some  oniB,  it  seems,  had  called  out 
"  traitor !  "  T)ie  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  fitting,  constitutional 
occasion,  immediately  took  this  as  personal,  and  replies  to  it,  "  Now,  my  country- 
men, it  is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  a  man  Judas, 
and  cry  out  traitor,  bat  when  be  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  and  facts  he 
is  very  often  found  wanting." 

What  were  the  "  facts  that  were  found  wanting,"  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  prevented  him  from  being  a  Judas  Iscariot)  He  shall  state  the 
"  wanting  facts  in  his  own  language  on  this  occasion  when  he  is  exercising  his 
high  constitutional  prerogative." 

**  Judas  Iscariot!    Judas!    There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  th^  twelve  apostles.    Oh  I 

?es,  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ.  [A  voice,  *and  a  Moses,  too;*  great  laughter.! 
*he  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  be  never  could  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  Imd  had 
the  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  plaved  the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have 
played  the  Judas  wiih?  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens?  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips?  Was  it 
Charl*^  Sumner?" 

If  it  were  not  that  the  blasphemy  shocks  us  we  should  gather  from  all  this 
that  it  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  was  not  a  Judas  was  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  Christ 
toward  whom  to  play  the  Judas. 

It  will  appear  that  this  bit  of  <'  opinion,"  given  in  pursuance  of  his  coiidti* 
tutioual  obiigationi  was  received  with  cheers  and  hisses.    Whether  the  cheers 
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v^fe  thaleertaio  patriotic  persons  named  by  him  might  be  hanged,  or  the  his^- 
i*)g  was  because  of  the  inability  of  the  President  to  play  the  part  of  Judas,  for 
the  reason  before  stated,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  evidence  will  not  inform  us. 

His  answer  makes  the  President  say  that  it  is  his  ''  duty  to  express  opinions 
ooDceming  the  public  characters,  and  the  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects, 
■olives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service." 

Now,  as  "  the  character,  motives,  tendencies,  purposes,  objects,  and  views  "  of 
Jadas  alone  had  "  opinions  expressed  "  «about  them  on  this  **  fit  occasion," 
(although  he  seemed  to  desire  to  have  some  otherst  whose  names  he  mentioned, 
banged,)  I  shall  leave  his  counsel  to  inform  you  what  were  the  "  public  services  " 
of  Judas  Iseariot,  to  say  nothing  of  Moses,  which  it  was  the  constitutional  duty 
and  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  discuss  on  this  particularly 
'^  fit  occasion." 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  revolting  exhibition  any  further. 

I  will  only  show  you  at  Cleveland  the  crowd  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  bandying  epithets  with  each  other,  crying, 
"Mind  your  dignity,  Andy;"  "Don't  get  mad,  Andy;"  "Bully  for  you, 
Andy."  I  hardly  dare  shock,  as  I  must,  every  sense  of  propriety  by  calling 
T<mr  attention  to  the  President's  allusion  to  the  dea£h  of  the  sainted  martyr, 
LibcoIb,  as  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  office,  and  if  it  can  be  jastified 
in  any  man,  public  or  private,  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  the  commonest  propri- 
eties of  life.     The  President  shall  tell  his  own  story :  ^ 

"There  was,  two  years  Ago,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  presidency.  I  was  placed  upon 
that  ticket  with  a  distin^isbed  citizen  now  no  more.  [Voices,  *  Its  a  pity;'  *  Too  bad;' 
*Uiifortimate.*]  Yes,  I  Know  there  are  some  who  say  'unfortunate.'  Yes,  unfortanate 
fDrscHiie  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  injustice.  [Cheers]  Yes,  unfortunate/  The 
wajs  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  controlling  all  wh^  exclaim 
'unfortunate.' " 

Is  it  wonderful  at  all  that  such  a  speech,  which  seems  to  have  heen  unpro- 
voked and  coolly  uttered,  should  have  elicited  the  single  response  from  the 
crowd,  "  Bully  for  you  ?" 

I  go  no  further.  I  might  follow  this  ad  nauseam,  J  grant  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  further  upon  this  disgraceful  scene  the  mercy 
of  my  silence.  Tell  me  now,  who  can  read  the  accounts  of  this  exhibition,  and 
reflect  that  the  result  of  6ur  institutions  of  government  has  been  to  place 
auch  a  man,  so  lost  to  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  so  unfit,  in  the  high 
office  of  ruler  of  this  nation,  without  blushing  and  hanging  his  head  in  shame  as 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  contempt  for  republican  democracy  is  pointed  at  him  by 
some  advocate  of  monarchy  in  the  old  world.  "What  answer  have  you  when  an 
mtelligent  foreigner  says,  Look !  see !  this  is  the  culmination  of  the  ballot  unre- 
strained in  the  bauds  of  a  free  people,  in  a  country  where  any  man  may  aspire 
to  the  office  of  President.  Is  not  our  government  of  a  hereditary  king  or  empe- 
nur  a  better  one,  where  at  least  our  sovereign  is  born  a  gentleman,  than  to  have 
mcb  a  thing  as  this  for  a  ruler  ? 

Yes,  we  have  an  answer.  We  can  say  this  man  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
people  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  thrown  to  the  surface 
oy  the  whirlpool  of  ^civil  war,  and  carelessly,  we  grant,  elected  to  the  second 
puce  in  the  government,  without  thought  that  he  might  ever  fill  the  first. 

By  murder  most  foul  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  and  is  the  elect  of  an 
usassin  to  that  high  office,  and  not  of  the  people.  '*  It  was  a  grievous'  fault, 
■ttd  grievously  have  we  answered  it;"  but  let  me  tell  .you,  oh,  advocate 
«f  monarchy  I  that  our  frame  of  government  gives  ns  a  remedy  for  such  a  mis- 
fi»tttne,  which  yours,  with  its  divine  right  of  kings,  does  not.  We  can  remove 
him—as  we  are  ahout  to  do— from  the  office  he  has  disgraced  by  the  sure,  safe, 
ud  constitutional  method  of  impeachment ;  while  your  king,  if  he  becomes  a 
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loiffoon,  or  a  jester*  or  a  tyrant,  can  only  be  displaced  through  revolution,  blood- 
shed, and  civil  war. 

This — this,  oh,  monarchist ! — ^is  the  crowning  glory  of  our  institutions,  becaoBe 
of  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  our  form  of  government  claims  precedence  over 
all  other  governments  of  the  earth. 

Article  11  charges  that  the  President,  having  denied  in  a  public  speech 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  at  Washington,  that  the  39th  Congress  was  author- 
ized to  exercise  legislative  power,  and  denying  that  the  legislation  of  said  Oon- 
gress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him.  or  that  it  had  power  to  propose  certain 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  did  attempt  to  prevent  the  execndon  of  the 
act  entitled  '*  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  by  unlavfally 
attempting  to  devise  means  by  which  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the 
fonctions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  notwichstandioff 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension,  and  that  he  also  contrived 
means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  provides 
that  all  military  orders  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  another  act  of  the  same  2d  of  March,  commonly  known 
as  the  reconstruction  act. 

Toi  sustain  this  charge,  proof  will  be  given  of  his  denial  of  the  audibrity  of  Gob- 
gress  as  charged ;  also  his  letter  to  the  General  of  the  army,  in  which  he  admita 
ibst  he  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  by  promises  of  pardon  and  indemnity  to  disobey 
the  requirements  of  the  tennre-of-office  act,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  against  Mr.  Stanton  after  he  had  been  reinstated  by  the  Senate ;  that  he 
chided  the  General  for  not  acceding  to  his  request,  and  declared  that  had  he 
known  that  he  (Grant)  would  not  have  acceded  to  his  wishes  he  would  have 
taken^ other  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  his  office;  his  admis- 
sion in  his  answer  that  his  purpose  was  from  the  first  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
August  12,  1867,  to  oust  him  from  his  office  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  under  the  act;  his  order  to  General  Grant  to  refuse  to  recognise  anv 
order  of  Mr.  Stanton  purpoi:ting  to  come  from  himself  after  he  was  so  reinstated, 
and  his  order  to  General  Thomas  as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office,  not  transmitted  as  it  should  have  been 
through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas  that, 
as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  he  felt  bound  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

To  prove  further  the  purpose  and  intent  with  which  his  declarations  were 
made,  and  his  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  propose  atnendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  as  one  of  the  means  employed  by  him  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  we  shall  show  he  has  opposed  and  hindered  the  pacification  of 
the  country  and  the  return  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the  Union,  and  has 
advised  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  not  to  adopt  the  constitutional 
amendment  known  as  the  14th  article,  when  appealed  to  to  know  if  it  was  best 
for  the  legislature  so  to  do ;  and  this,  too,  after  that  amendment  had  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  loyal  State  legislatures,  and  after,  in  the  election 
of  1866,  it  had  been  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  propose  to  comment  further  on  this  article, 
because,  if  the  Senate  shall  have  decided  that  all  the  acts  charged  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles  are  justified  by  law,  then  so  large  a  part  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses with  which  the  respondent  is  charged  in  this  article  would  fail  of  proof, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  might  not,  with  equal  impunity,  vio- 
late the  laws  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts,  which,  in  his  message,  he 
declares  "as  plainly  unconstitutional  as  any  that  can  be  imagined."  If  that 
be  so,  why  should  he  not  violate  them  1  if,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  shall  sustain  us  upon  the  other  articles,  we  shall  take  judgment  upon 
this  by  confession,  as  the  respondent  declares  in  the  same  message  that  be  does 
not  intend  to  execute  them.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ ( 
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To  the  bar  of  tbis  Iligh  Tribciiial,inye0tecl  with  all  its  gi*eat  power  and  duties,  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  bas  brought  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a 
the  most  solemn  form  of  accusation,  charging  him  with  high  crimes  and  miade- 
meanors  in  office,  as  set  forth  in  the  several  articles  which  I  have  thus  feebly 
presented  to  jour  attention.  Now,  it  seems  necessary  that  I  should  briefly 
touch  upon  and  bring  freshly  to  your  remembrance  tbe  history  of  some  of  the 
events  of  bis  administration  of  affairs  in  his  high  office,  in  order  that  the  intents 
with  which  and  tbe  purposes  for  which  the  respondent  committed  the  acts  alleged 
*against  him  may  be  fully  understood. 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  tbe  articles  of  impeachment,  tbe  question  might  have 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  some  Senator,  why  are  these  acts  of  the  President  only 
presaited  by  the  House  when  history  informs  us  that  others  equally  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  tbe  people,  if  not  more  so,  and  others  of  equal  usurpation  of 
powers,  if  not  greater,  are  passed  by  in  silence  ? 

To  such  possible  inquiry  we  reply :  That  the  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight 
articles  are  but  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  wrongs,  malfeasances  and  usurpa- 
tioos  committed  by  the  respondent,  and  therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  his  precedent  and  concomitant  acts  to  grasp  their  scope  and  design, 
llie  last  three  articles  presented  show  the  perversity  and  malignity  with  which 
be  acted,  bo  that  tbe  man  as  be  is  known  to  us  may  be  clearly  spread  upon 
record  to  be  seen  and  known  of  all  men  hereafter. 

What  has  been  the  respondent's  course  of  administration  ?  For  the  evidence 
we  rely  upon  common  fame  and  current  history  as  sufficient  proof.  By  tho 
common  law,  common  fame,  "«  oriatur  apud  honos  et  gravei^  was  ground  of 
indictment  even;  more  than  240  years  ago  it  was  determined  inParliament  "that 
eonimon  fame  is  a  good  ground  for  the  proceeding  of  this  house,  either  to 
inquire  o^^  here  or  to  transmit  the  complaint,  if  the  house  find  cause,  to  the 
Kiag  or  Lords." 

Now,  is  it  not  well  known  to  all  good  and  grave  men  (**  h<mo9  et  graves ") 
that  Andrew  Johnson  entered  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  armed  rebellion,  makmg  loud  denunciation,  freouently  and  every- 
where, that  traitors  ought  to  be  punished,  and  treason  shoula  be  made  odious  ; 
that  the  loyal  and  true  men  of  the  South  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  ; 
and,  if  there  were  but  few  of  them,  to  such  only  should  be  given  in  charge  the 
Rconstmetion  of  the  disorganized  States  1 

Do  not  all  men  know  that  soon  afterwards  be  changed  his  course,  and  only 
laade  treason  odious,  so  far  as  be  was  concerned,  by  appointing  traitors  to  office 
ttkd  by  an  indiscriminate  pardon  of  all  wh6  '*canie  in  unto  him?"  Who  does 
not  know  that  Andrew  Johnson  initiated,  of  bis  own  will,  a  course  of  recon- 
struction of  the  rebel  States,  which  at  the  time  he  claimed  was  provisional  only, 
tod  until  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  its  action  thereon  %  Who  does  not  know 
^at  when  Congress  met  and  undertook  to  legislate  upon  the  very  subject  of 
reconstruction,  of  which  he  had  advised  them  in  his  message,  which  they  alone 
bad  the  constitutional  power  to  do,  Andrew  Johnson  last  aforesaid  again  changed 
his  course,  and  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  upon  that  sub- 
ject; that  the  two  houses  had  only  the  power  separately  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  members  who  might  be  sent  to  each  by  rebellious  constitu- 
CBcies,  acting  nnder  State  organizations  which  Andrew  Johnson  had  called  into 
existence  by  his  late^af,  the  electors  of  which  were  voting  by  his  permission 
and  under  bis  limitations  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  when  Congress,  assuming 
its  rightful  power  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  bad  passed  such 
an  amendment,  and  had  submitted  it  to  tbe  States  as  a  measure  of  pacification, 
Andrew  Johnson  advised  and  counselled  the  legislatures  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  as  well  as  others,  to  reject  the  amendment,  so  that  it  might  not  operate 
as  a  law,  and  thus  eeublish  equality  of  suffrage  in  all  the  States,  and^uality  of 
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right  in  the  members  of  the  electoral  college,  and  in  the  number  of  the.repre- 
Bt:*ntative8  to  the  Congcess  pf  the  United  States? 

Lest  any  one  should  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  piece  of  history  or  the  truth 
of  this  common  fame,  we  shall  show  you  that  while  the  legislature  of  Alabama 
was  deliberating  upon  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  whereby  it  had  rejected 
the  constitutional  amendment,  the  fact  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Andrew  Johnson  and  his  advice  asked,  he,  by  a  telegraphic  message  under  his 
own  hand,  here  to  be  produced,  to  show  his  intent  and  purposes,  advised  the 
legislature  against  passing  the  amendment,  and  to  remain  firm  in  their  oppoBition . 
to  Congress.  We  shall  show  like  advice  of  Andrew  Johnson  upon  the  same 
subject  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  this,  too,  in  the  winter  of  1867, 
after  the  action  of  Congress  in  proposing  the.  constitutional  amendment  had 
been  sustained  in  the  previous  election  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Thiia 
we  charge  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
endeavors  to  thwart  the  constitutional  action  of  Congress  and  bring  it  to 
naught,  but  also  to  hinder  and  oppose  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States  expressed  in  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
can  be  done,  through  the  ballot-box,  in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 
Who  does  not  know  that  from  the  hour  he  began  these,  his  usurpations  of 
power,  he  everywhere  denouncea  Congress,  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of 
ita  action,  and  defied  its  legitimate  powers,  and,  for  that  purpose,  announced  his 
intentions  and  carried  out  his  purpose,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  removing  every 
true  man  from  office  who  sustained  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?  And  it 
is  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  action  that  he  claims  the  unlimited  power  of  removal, 
for  the  illegal  exercise  of  which  he  stands  before  you  this  day.  Who  does  not 
know  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  he  used  his  veto  power  indiscrimi- 
natelyvto  prevent  the  passage  of  wholesome  laws,  enacted  fot  the  pacification  of 
the  country  ?  and,  when  laws  were  passed  by  the  constitutional  majprity  over 
his  vetoes,  he  made  the  most  determined  opposition,  both  open  and  covert,  to 
them,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  opposition  effectual,  he  endeavored  to 
array  and  did  array  all  the  people  lately  in  rebellion  to  set  themselves  against 
Congress  and  against  the  true  and  loyal  men,  their  neighbors,  so  that  murders, 
assassinations,  .and  massacres  were  rife  all  over  the  southern  States,  which  he 
encouraged  by  his  refusal  to  consent  that  a  single  murderer  be  punished,  though 
thousands  of  good  men  have  been  slain ;  and  further,  that  he  attempted  by  militaiT 
orders  to  prevent  the  execution  of  acts  of  Congress  by  the  military  command* 
ers  who  were  charged  therewith.  These  and  his  concurjrent  acts  show  conclu- 
sively that  his  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the  military  force  of  the  government, 
by  the  seizing  of  the  Department  of  War,  was  done  in  pursuance  of  his  general 
design,  if  it  were  possible,  to  overthrow  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  now  claims  by  his  answer  the  right  to  control  at  his  own  will,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  very  design,  every  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  civil,  and  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  asks  you  here.  Senators,  by  your  solemn 
adjudication  to  confirm  him  in  tliat  right,  to  invest  him  with  that  power,  to  be 
used  with  the  intents  and  for  the  purposes  which  he  has  already  shown. 

The  responsibility  is  with  you ;  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  against 
usurpation  are  in  your  hands ;  the  interests  and  hopes  of  free  institutions  wait 
upon  your  verdict.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  dohe  its  duty.  We 
have  presented  the  facts  in  the  constitutional  manner ;  we  have  brought  the 
criminal  to  your  bar,  and  demand  judgment  at  your  hands  for  his  so  great  crimes. 

Never  again,  if  Andrew  Johnson  go  quit  and  free  this  day,  can  the  people  of 
this  or  any  other  country  by  constitutional  checks  or  guards  stay  the  usurpa- 
tions  of  executive  power. 

I  speak,  therefore,  not  the  language  of  exaggeration,  bat  the  words  of  truth 
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and  eobeniefls,  that  tbe  fbtare  political  welfare  and  liberties  of  all  men  hang 
trembling  on  the  decision  of  the  honr. 

The  following  is  the  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Batler  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment: 

A  brief  of  the  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors^ 
prepared  by  Hon  William  Lawrence,  M>  C,  of  Ohio;  revised  and  presented  by 
B.  F.  But/^r,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  managers^  as  apart  of  his  opening 
argument  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

tn  order  to  ascertain  the  impeachable  character  of  an  act  done  or  omitted, 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  Constitution,  expounded  as  it  is  by  history,  by 
parliamentary  and  common  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  or  Olnstrate  the  law  of 
impeachment  are  these : 

"  Tbe  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers, 
and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment."     Art.  1,  §  2. 

"  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of 
Uie  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

**  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 

firofit  under  the  United  States';  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
iable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to 
law."     Art.  1,  §  3. 

"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  hts  death,  resig* 
nation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presidenti  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
tbe  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected."    Art.  2,  §  1. 

"  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the 
sctnal  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
tRe  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  aepartments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
^nt  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
eases  of  impeachment."  Art.  2,  §  2.* 

"The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  Civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
iball  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  ef,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."   Art.  2,  §  4. 

*'The  trial  of  all  crimes,  exfcept  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury; 
and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  kw  have  directed."   Art  3,  §  2. 

The  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  impeachment 
**  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  it  is  manifest  they  did  in  many  other  cases ; 
they  considered  the  object  of  their  legislation  as  a  known  thing,  having  a  pre- 
vioos  definite  existence.    Thus  existing,  their  work  was  solely  to  mould  it  into 

*  The  ehuuei  of  the  Conttltatkra  which  declare  tB«t  a  party  Impeached  ihall  be  "liable  to  indictment  •/'  that 
"the  trial  of  all  erimea,  except  In  eateii  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jarr;*'  that  the  Preddent  ihall  hara 
power  to  graat  ** pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  StateSi  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,"  are  all 
cAber  parts  of  or  modifications  of  the  Britisb  constitatlon ;  they  recognlie  statutoiy  and  common  law  crimes 
■f  a  portion,  bnt  not  all,  of  the  impeachable  offences  here  as  they  were  and  are  in  England 
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A  suitable  shape.    They  have  given  it  to  us,  not  as  a  thing  of  their  creation,  but 
merely  of  their  modification"  * 

In  England,  a  majority  of  the  lords  impeach,  though,  by  common  law,  twelve 
peers  must  be  present  and  concur,  t  Here,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  [of  the  Senate]  present  is  requisite. 

In  England,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  punishment  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  lords.  Here,  it  cannot  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  and  disqual- 
ification to  bold  office. 

In  England,  <*all  the  Kind's  subjects  are  impeachable  in  Parliament."  X  Here, 
according  to  the  received  construction,  "none  are  liable  to  impeachment  except 
officers  of  the  government."  § 

In  England,  the  lords  are  not  sworn  in  trying  an  impeachment,  but  give  their 
decision  upon  their  honor.  Here,  senators  act  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  au 
oath  or  affirmation.  In  England,  the  Grown  is  not  impeachable.  Here,  the 
President-  is. 

In  England,  impeachment  may,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
trial  designed,  inter  aliat  to  ptinish  crime,  though  not  entirely  so,  since  a  judg- 
ment on  an  impeachment  is  no  answer  to  an  indictment  in  the  King's  bench.  || 
Here,  impeachment  is  only  designed  to  remove  unfit  persons  from  office ;  and 
the  party  convicted  is  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  and  punishment  in  the  proper 
courts. 

It  is  absurd  fo  say  that  impeachment  is  here  .a  mode  of  procedure  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  ^  when  the  Constitution  declares  its  object  to  be  removal 
from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office,  and  that  '*  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punish- 
ment, according  to  law,"  for  his  "  crimes," 

Subject  to  these  modifications,  and  adopting  the  recognized  rule,  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  construed  so  as  to  be  equal  to  every  occasion  which 
might  call  for  its  exercise,  and  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its 
framers,  impeachment  remains  here  as  it  waa  recognized  in  England  at  and  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

*  Bayard  on  Blounf  ■  Trial.  264 ;  and  he  added :  "  And  therefore  I  fhall  Ini4«t  that  ft  remalnK  as  at  oommon 
law.  [  parliainentary,  J  with  the  Tartaaee  onl j  of  the  poiMve  proviiiloiui  of  the  Goiutltation. "  ( Wharton'a  Slate 
TriaU,  264 ;  Rawle  on  Const.,  200.) 

"  The  ConKtltutlon  *  *  refen  to  *  *  Impeaehment  wKftoat  defining  it  It  asanmes  the  existence 
*  *  and  silently  pointa  ns  to  English  precedents  for  knowledge  of  details.  We  are  remiuded  of  tiie  state* 
ment  *  *  that '  the  Coniititation  is  an  iustmment  of  enumeration,  and  not  of  dednition.'"  (Proil  Dwight, 
6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  S.,  257.) 

t  5  Comyn's  Digest,  308,  Parlument  L. 

X  9  Wooddeson's  Lectures,  60Sl 

^  In  Chase's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  "ntteriy  disclaimed  the  idea  that'*  any  but  qfieen  were  liable  to  Impeach- 
ment. 

.  Wharton  says  in  refierenoe  to  Blount's  Trial :  "In  a  legal  point  of  view  aU  that  this  case  decides  is  that  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  who  has  been  expelled  from  his  Mat  Is  not,  HfU/r  such  expulsion,  subject  to 
impeachment,  and  perhaps  ft'om  Uiis  the  broader  proposition  may  be  drawn  that  none  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment except  officers  of  tne  goyemment,  in  the  technical  sense,  extludiog  theiwby  members  of  the  national 
legislature.  Afterwards,  fkt>m  the  expubtion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  senator  ft*om  Ohio,  for  connection  with  Burr's 
coDspiracy,  instead  of  his  impeachment,  the  sante  implication  arises."    (Wbarton's  State  Trials,  317,  note.) 

In  this  ease  Mr.  Bayard  midotained  "that  ail  pcrtone  *  *  are  liable  to  impeachment;"  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  define  the  cases  or  describe  the  ptrmons  designed  as  the  objects  of  impeachment.  "  We  are  designedly 
left  to  the  regnli^ions  of  the'  common  [parliamentary]  law."  This  view  is  oonflrmed  by  the  fact  that  Art. 
8,  $  4,  imptratively  requires  "  removal  Arom  office  "  in  case  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  officers, 
while  Art.  1,  &  3,  seems  to  admit  of  less  punishment  than  this,  and  which  must,  therefore,  apply  to  pereoas 
other  than  offioers.^^See  Wlckliffe's  argument,  Peolc's  Trial,  309.  The  constitution  of  New  York  of  1777  is 
said  to  have  been  the  model  from  wliicb  the  impeachment  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  copied.— 6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  8.,  277.  That  of  New  York  limits  impeachments  to  officers  in  terms ;  that 
ci  the  United  States  does  not    There  umy  l>e  agents  and  others  for  whom  impeachmeote  would  be  salutary. 

In  England,  military  and  naval  officers  are  impeachable.  If  a  military  or  naval  officer  here  should  coo* 
apire  wi&  the  President  to  overthrow  Con^^ss  the  impeacbmeut  of  both  would  be  a  necessary  protection, 
which  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Constitution  Intended  to  surrender.  In  such  case  a  court-martial  could  not, 
against  the  Presideat's  will,  remove  from  office;  impeachmwat  alone  would  l>e  effeetuaL  '  (Wharton's  State 
Trials,  290.) 

fl  Fitiharrit's  Que,  6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  S.,  262. 

U  "Impeachment  is  a  proceeding  purely  of  a  political  nature.  It  is  not  so  much  designed  to  punish  the 
offender  att  to  secure  the  stttt«*.  It  touches  neither  his  person  nor  his  property,  but  simply  divests  him  of  his 
politloal  capacity."    (Bayard's  Speech  on  Blount's  Triai;  Wharton's  State  Ti1als»  263.) 
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Tbeae  limitatmns  were  impoBed  in  view  of  the  abuses  of  the  power  of 
impeachment  in  English  historj.* 

These  abnsee  were  not  guarded  against  in  our  Constitution  hy  limiting^ 
ArfmMg^  or  reducing  impeachable  crimes^  since  the  same  necessity,  existed  here 
as  in  England  for  the  remedy  of  impeachment,  but  bj  other  safegtMirde  thrown 
trotind  it  in  that  instrument.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  '*9ole  pomer  ofimpeach- 
mnV  is  conferred  on  the  House,  and  the  sole  power  of  trial  on  the  Senate  by 
Art.  1,  §§  2  and  3.  These  are  the  only  jurisdictianal  clauses,  and  they  do  not 
limit  impeachment  to  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  Nor  is  it  elsewhere  so  limited. 
See.  4  of  Art.  2  only  makes  it  imperative  when  "  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  "  are  convicted  *'  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  t  crimes 
•ad  misdemeanors,''  that  they  shaU  be  removed  from  office."  | 

But  so  fiur  as  the  questions  now  before  the  country  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  words  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors "  confer,  or  limit,  jurisdiccion,  or  only  prescribe  an  imperative  punigh- 
matt  as  to  officers  or  a  class  of  cases,  since  every  act  which  by  parliamentary 
usage  is  impeachable  is  defined  a  '*high  crime  or  misdemeanor;"  and  these  are 
the  words  of  the  British  constitution  which  describe  impeachable  conduct.  § 
llKre  may  be  oases  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment 
where  no  crime  or  misdemeanor  has  been  committed. 

As  these  words  are  copied  by  our  Constitution  from  the  Bcitish  constitutional 
t&d  pariiamentary  law,  they  are,  so  far  as  applicable  to  our  institutions  and 
eoudition,  to  be  interpreted,  not  by  English  municipal  law,  but  by  the  lex  par^ 
kament€tria,  || 

When,  therefore,  Blackstone  ^  says  that  "  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by 

*  "Tbe  earUett  recorded  initanoe  of  impeachment  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lo/ds  was  In 
ths  rds&  of  Bdward  III,  (1976.)  Before  tbat  time  tbe  lords  appear  to  have  tried  both  peetv  and  commonem 
fcr  great  pobUc  offences,  but  not  upon  complaints  addressed  to  them  by  the  Commons.  During  tbe  next  four 
nlfQii  case*  of  regular  impeachment  were  frequent;  but  no  Imttances  occurred  m  the  reigns  of  Edward  lY, 
Bvwry  vn,  lUiMrj  VIH,  Edward  VI,  Queen  Maij,  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 

"The  Institution  had  fallen  into  disuse,"  (says  Mr.  Hallain,  1  Const.  Hist.  357.)  "partly  from  the  loss  of  Aat 
fm*Tol  whieh  the  Commons  had  obtained  under  Richard  n  and  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and  partly  firom  the 
prrfvrence  the  Tudor  princes  had  given  to  bills  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wMhed  to 
tara  the  arm  of  Parliament  against  an  obnoxious  subiect" 

"Prosecntioiis  also  in  tbe  Star  Chamber,  during  that  time,  were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  the  Crown  for 
the  puakhment  of  State  offenders.  In  the  reign  of  James  I  the  inracttce  of  impeachment  was  revived,  and 
was  nsrd  with  great  energy  by  the  Commons,  both  as  an  instrument  of  popular  power  and  for  the  fiirtheraucn 
of  pobliejnstiee. 

**  Between  the  year  1690^  when  Sir  Oiles  Mompesson  and  Lord  Bacon  were  impeached,  and  the  revolution  in 
IftS,  there  were  about  40  oases  of  impeachment.  In  the  reigns  of  William  III.  Qneen  Anne,  and  Oeorge  I, 
there  were  15;  and  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  II  none  but  that  of  Lord  Lovat.  in  1746,  for  high  treason.  The 
last  memorable  cases  are  those  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788,  and  liord  Melville  In  IdUS.**  (May  on  Parliament^ 
H^^;  IngersoU's  speech  on  Blount's  trial,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  285;  4  Hatsell,  pattim,) 

t  The  word  '*high''  aopUea  as  well  to  "  misdemeanors'*  as  to  "crimes."    2  Chase's  Trial.  383. 

:  On  Chase's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  so  argued;  and  so  WlckUlfe  on  Peck's  Trial  309.    In  Blount's  trial  Mr. , 
faigersoU  insisted  that  Art  8.  sec.  4,  designates  "the  extent  of  the  power  of  impeachment  both  as  to  tbe 
efcnees  and  the  persons  Uable.'*    (Whs^ton's  State  XrUls,  289 ;  see  p.  99  per  Harper.) 

§4  Hati«U*s  Precedents,  73-70. 

Bv  th«  constltutton  of  the  Bute  of  MassoAotetts  the  senate  is  "  to  hear  and  determine  all  Impeachments 
Bade  by  the  house  of  representatives  against  any  ofllcer  or  otBcers  of  the  commonwealth  for  misconduct  and 
maladministration  in  office." 

On  the  trUl  of  Judge  Prescott  In  1831,  Mr.  Blake  In  defence,  referring  to  tbe  words  mUeonduet  and  mmUtd- 
mittMrwthn^  said:  "What  then  are  the  legal  Import  and  signification  of  these  terms t  We  answer  precisely 
ths  «me  as  of  erimt$  mud  mhd€meii%or§;  thai  they  are  In  every  respect  equivalent  to  the  more  familiar  tems 
iMt  Are  employed  by  the  coostitfUion  of  Great  Britain  in  Its  description  of  impeachable  offences,  subject  only 
te  the  wfaoleaome  limitation  which  in  Ais  commonwealth  confines  this  extraordinaiy  method  of  trial  to  the 
s«dal  misdemeanors  of  public  fbnetionaries."    (Presoott's  Trial,  117. 118.) 

I  femnoek  r.  Dimio^iu,  2  Peters,  2-1&  When  foreign  statutes  are  "  adopted  into  oiur  legislation  the  known 
iBd  settled  construction  of  tboae  statutes  by  courts  of  law  has  been  considered  as  silently  hieorporated  Into  the 
•eti:**  &Mit<4a«ecsv.Jim«s,3Wash.C.C.R.,209;  ^/lorts  iVa//,  1  Pick.,  201 ;  Sedgwick  on  Slat.  p.  262, 426; 
M«y  on  Const.,  §  797 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  200.  This  author  says  m  reference  to  Impeachments,  *'  We  must  have 
neasRae  to  the  common  law  of  England  for  the  definition  of  them;"  that  is,  to  the  common  parliamentary  law. 
SWhesrtun,  610;  1  Wood,  and  Mlnot,  448. 

The  Ooostltmlon  contains  Inherent  evidence  of  this.  By  It  **  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
•himusanois  "  are  impenebable  "  Treason  **  to  defined  in  the  CJonstitutlon ;  ''^bribery  "  is  not ;  and  it  there- 
fcrs  Beans  what  the  common  law  haa  defined  it  As  tbe  Constitution  thus  Itself  resorts  to  the  oommon  and 
l«rilam*mtarv  law  for  the  definition  of  Its  terms,  the  words  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  are  to  be  inter- 
fnsated  by  the  saase  codes.  They  are  as  completely  included  as  though  every  crime  had  been  specifieallv 
•■sad.  Whntejrer  by  the  eomoson  law  was  treason  and  which  to  not  covered  by  the  definition  in  the  Oonstt- 
Mba  which  defined  It  fer  the  ordinaij  courts,  to  still  Impeachable  crime  so  far  as  applicable  to  our  institutions. 

1 4Bladuta>ne's  Com.  269,  read  In  Oxford  1759.  He  says,  also,  "  It  may  happen  that  a  sabject  faitrusted  with 
^  admintotratloa  of  public  affairs  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the 
•"dtomy  i^latrata  either  darsa  notorcanaocjnmisA,"  that  to,  cannot  pnntoh  because  not  fklllng  within  hto 
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the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  is  a  prosecution  of  the  already. 
■  known  and  establiHhed  law,  and  has  been  frequently  pat  in  practice,"  be  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  *'  established  "  parliamentcury^  not  common  rounici* 
pal  law,  as  administered  in  the  ordinary  courts,  for  it  was  the  former  that  had 
been  frequently  put  in  practice. 

Whatever  **  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  were  the  subjects  of  impeachment  in 
England  pnor  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  as  understood  by  its 
framers,  are  therefore  subjects  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the  Oonstitution. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  looking  to  the  impeachment  trials  of  England, 
and  to  the  wnters  on  parliamentary  and  common  law,  and  to  the  constitutions 
and  usages  of  our  own  States,  saw  that  no  act  of  Parliament  or  of  any  State 
legislature  ever  undertook  to  define  an  impeachable  crime.  ^  They  saw  that  the 
whole  system  of  crimes,  as  defined  in  acts  of  Parliament  and  as  recognized  at 
common  law,  was  prescribed  for  and  adapted  to  the  ordinary  courts.  (2  Hale, 
PI.  Crown.,  ch.  20,  p.  150;  6  Howell  St.  Trials,  313,  note.) 

They  saw  that  the  high  court  of  impeachment  took  jurisdiction  of  cases  where 
no  indictable  crime  had  heen  committed,  in  many  instances,  and  there  wore  then, 
as  there  yet  are,  **  two  parallel  modes  of  reaching"  some,  but  not  all,  offenders: 
one  by  impeachment,  the  other  by  indictment. 

In  such  cases,  a  party  first  indicted  ''  may  be  impeached  afterwards,  and  the 
latter  trial  may  proceed  notwithstanding  the  indictment."*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King*s  Bench  held  in  Fitzharris's  case  that  an  impeachment  wa6  no  answer 
to  an  indictment  in  that  court.t 

The  two  systems  are  in  no  way  connected,  though  each  may  adopt  principles 
applicable  to  the  other,  and  each  may  shine  by  the  other's  borrowed  light. 

With  these  landmarks  to  guide  them,  our  fathers  adopted  a  Constitot  on  under 
which  official  malfeasance  and  nonfeasance,  and,  in  some  cases,  misfeasance,  may 
be  the  subject  of  impeachment,  although  not  made  criminal  by  act  o  f  Congress, 
or  so  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  England  or  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
They  adopted  impeachment  as  a  means  of  removing  men  from  ofiice  whose  mis- 
conduct imperils  the  public  safety  and  renders  them  unfit  to  occupy  official  posi- 
tion. 

All  this  is  supported  by  the  elementary  writers,  both  English  and  American, 
on  parliamentary  and  common  law ;  by  the  English  and  American  usage  in 
•  cases  of  impeachment;  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution;  by 
contemporaneoue  construction,  all  uncontradicted  by  any  author,  authority,  case, 
or  jurist,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy  a^er  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  authorities  are  abundant  to  show  that  the  phrase  '<  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," as  used  in  the  British  and  our  Constitution,  are  not  limited  to  crimes 
defined  by  statute  or  as  recognized  at  common  law  X 

Christian,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood  the  British  constitution 
when  he  wrote,  says :  '*  When  the  words  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  used 
in  prosecutions  by  impeachment,  the  words  high  crimes  have  no  definite  signifi- 
cation, but  are  used  merely  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  charge.§ 

Wooddeson,||  whose  lectures  were  read  at  Oxford  in  1777,  declar^  that  impeach- 
ments extended  to  cases  of  which  the  ordinary  courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  He 
says :  "  Magistrates  and  officers  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  abuse  their  delegated  powers 
to  the  extensive  detriment  of  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner 
not  properly  cognizable  before  ike  ordinary  tribunals,"  And  he  proceeds  to 
say  the  remedy  is  by  impeachment. , 

*  St^ord't  Trial,  7  Howari's  Stete  Trials,  1297.  1  6  Am.  Law.  Reg.,  N.  S,  fiflS. 

I  If  an  act  to  be  impeachable  moat  be  indictable,  then  it  might  be  urged  that  every  act  which  ia  indictable 
niut  be  impeachable.  Bat  this  has  never  been  pretended.  Ab  the  Senate  moat,  therefore,  decide  what  acH 
are  impeachable,  it  cannot  be  govemod  by  their  indictable  diameter. 

§  Note  to  4  Bladutone,  &  B  3  WooddaMo'i  Leetarei,  OS. 
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English  histoiy  presents  many  examples  of  this  kind.'*' 

*  See  Oomyn*!  Digest,  tit.  Parliament.  "In  1388  there  are  aeveral  proceedings  before  the  lordM  agmlnitt  the 
Archbisbop  of  York  and  other  great  oflleers  and  against  several  of  the  jodges,  for  having  given  extn^ndleial 
opinkms  and  ml^nterpreting  the  law :"  4  Hatsel,  76 ;  and  in  a  note  it  is  said  the  lords  determined  that  such 
ttm*  **  cannot  he  tried  eUtvkert  than  in  ParUament,  nor  by  any  other  law  than  the  law  and  course  of  Parla- 
Beot.**    *    * 

It  is  elsewhere  said,  "inch  kind  of  misdeeds  as  pecnliariv  iniore  the  cemmonwealth  by  the  abase  of  high 
•flees  of  tmst  are  the  most  proper  *  *  groands  for  this  kind  of  prosecationit.  Thns  *  *  if  the  Judj^ 
■islrail  their  sovereign  by  onconstitational  opinions,  if  any  other  magistrate  attempt  to  snbvert  the  fkinda- 
nental  laws  or  introdnce  arbitrary  power.  *  *  So  when  a  lord  eliaacellor  has  been  thought  to  put  the  seal 
to  so  ignomlnlons  treaty;  a  lorn  admirai  to  neglect  the  safeguard  of  the  sea;  an  ambassador  to  betray  his 
tnut;  a  privy  counsellor  to  propound  or  support  pemidloas  and  dishonorable  measures,  Sec,  See."  (2  Woodde- 
son's  Lectnxvs,  602;  1  Blaekstono,  357.) 

1b  the  Virginia  oonventioa.  Madison  said  "  if  the  President  got  up  a  treaty  by  surprise  he  would  be  impeached." 
p  ElUott's  Debates,  660,  516.  514.  496.) 

Ib  Ohio,  before  it  was  settled  that  the  courts  had  power  to  declare  legislative  acts  unconstitutional,  one  Jndge 
•f  iIm  supreoM  court  and  one  president  Judge  of  the  common  pleas  were  tried  oh  impeadunents  for  the  exercise 
tf  this  power,  and  each  escaped  conviction  by  only  one  vote.  (90  Ohio  Rep.,  Appendix,  p.  3.) 

*'  The  Duke  of  8uiK>lk  was  impeached  for  neglect  of  duty  as  an  ambassador ;  the  Earl  of  Bristol  that  he  gave 
eoQwd  against  a  war  with  Spain,  whoee  king  had  alTronted  the  BngU^h  nation ;  the  Duke  of  Buokinghoni  that  ^ 
he,  being  admiral,  neglvcted  the  safeguard  of  the  sea;  Michael  de  la  Pole  that  he,  being  chancellor,  actt^d  con- 
tnry  to  his  duty;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  having  a  pinrality  of  oflloef  and  he  whom  the  poet  calls  the 
'greatest,  wlMet,  meanest  of  mankind.'for  bribery  in  his  office  of  lord  chancellor;  the  Lord  Finch  for  unlawful 
■Mtbods  of  enlu^g  the  forest,  in  his  office  of  assistant  to  tht*  Justices  on  Eyre;  the  Earl  of  Oxford  fur  selling 
goods  to  Us  own  use  captured  by  him  as  admiral  without  accounting  for  a  tenth  to  others."  (IngenoU's  Speech 
en  BlMurs  Trial,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  291.) 

Dr.  Saefaevei«l  was  impeached  for  preaching  an  improper  sermon.  (Harper's  Speech,  Blount's  Trial, 
Wharton,  301.) 


fore 

ToDsfl ,  ^  ^  „ , 

aftrd  example*  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  the  Parliament  Journals  of  18  and  31  Jac,  the  Judgment  of  the 
lUp-sMmey  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  questioned,  and  the  particular  Judgea  impeached."  (Vangh.,  138;  cited  in 
Appendix  to  AddiMn's  (Pa.)  Trial.) 

uaes  decided  fn  England  tinee  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  cannot  limit  the  powers  It  confers.  Bat 
BO  case  can  be  found  in  England  which  limits  impeachment  to  crimes  indictable  by  common  law  or  act  of 
Parilaaient.    The  power  of  impeachment  for  offences  against  the  State  has  been  distmctly  and  oontinuonsly 


The  ease  of  the  JBarl  of  CUtreadon  sustains  this  position.  On  the  10th  July,  1663,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  with- 
eotaay  action  of  the  Commons,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  "articles  of  high  treason  and  other  misde- 
Beaaon"  against  the  Lord  Chancellor.    One  waa— 

"That  being  in  places  of  high  trust.  &c,  he  hath  traitorously  and  maUoIonsly  endeavored  to  alienate  the 
hearts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  him  by  words  of  his  own."  ****••  xhat  his  Mi^sty 
was  taieliaed  to  popery,  and  had  a  design  to  alter  the  religion  established  in  this  klnadoro." 

The  statute  13th.  Cbaries  II,  chapter  1,  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  malioiou«ly  affirm  the  King  to  be  a 
horetie,  a  papist,  or  that  he  endeavors  to  intruducej>opery,  every  person  shall  be  disabled  to  hold  office,  &«. 

The  Lords  ordered  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  to— 

"Consider  whether  the  said  charge  hath  been  brought  in  regularly  and  legally,  and  whether  it  may  be  pro- 
ceeded in,  and  how,  whether  there  be  any  treason  in  i(  or  no." 

The  Jndgea  reported  that  they  did  not  consider  the  question  whether  the  impeachment  could  be  proceeded 
fai  or  BOt^  it  oame  fnm  the  Common$,  but  as  the  statute  of  1  Henry  IV,  chapter  fourteen,  provides  that  "all 
sppcals  of  things  within  the  realm  shall  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  laws  in  the  court,"  articles  of  impeach- 
neat  conld  not  be  preferred  "  by  the  said  earl  or  any  private  person,"  that  appeals  meant  "  accusation  by 
sl^le  persons."    The  Judges  then  say : 

"That  there  waa  no  treaoon  in  the  charge,  though  the  matters  in  it  are  alleged  to  be  troUoronMi^  done.  The 
great  charge**  *  *  *  *  "was  that  he  did  traitorously  and  maliciously  to  bring  the  King  into  contempt, 
and  with  an  hitent  to  alien  the  people's  aflbctions  from  him  say,"  &c  *  *  *  *  *' And  in  like  manner  waa 
vost  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  character  of  treason  seemed  to  be  fixed.  I  said  that  it  is  a  tranecendemt 
•itprifion  or  ojfence  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  King  into  contempt,  or  to  endeavor  to  alienate  the  people's  affiso- 
tioQs  from  him,  but  yet  it  was  not  trsosoa."  *•***••  \ye  did  not  meddle  with  anythhag  ooncomlng 
aeearlngliim  of  miBdtmmnor." 

And  so  the  Lords  resolved,  eoncnrring  in  all  these  opinions.    (6  uoward's  State  Trials,  318, 346.) 

The  Commons  afterwards  presented  articles  of  Impeachment. 

November  16, 1867,  Sir  R.  Howard,  in  discussing  the  heads  of  charges  in  the  Commons,  said: 

"Though  common  law  has  Its  proper  sphere,  it  is  not  in  this  place— we  are  In  a  higher  sphere." 

Kovemb<fr  11.  The  Commons  resolved  to  fanpeach,  and  notified  the  Lords,  and  demanded  that  Clarendon  be 
leqvestered  firom  Parliament,  and  committed.    (6  Howell,  :)95.) 

The  Lords  refused  until  the  ariiden  sbonid  be  presented;  and  before  the  question  was  settled  Clarendon 
escaped  to  the  continent,  and  the  statute  19  Charies  II,  chapter  10,  of  December  19,  banished  him. 

The  Lords,  tbereft>re,  decided  nothing. 

Amoog  the  artielaa agreed  on  in  the  Honae  were  these; 

IX.  That  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  government  in  his  Mi^esty's  plantations,  and  hath  earned  sndi  as  com- 
piaiBed  thnreof  before  his  MMesty  and  counsel  to  be  long  Impriiionea  for  so  doing. 


XL  That  he  advised  and  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  Prench  king,  being  part  of  his  Mi^esty's  domin- 
ions, tofvther  wi^  the  ammunition,  artillery,  and  all  sorts  of  stores  theie,  and  for  no  greater  v«lue  than  the 
ial4  amnunritkm,  artlBery,  and  stores  were  worth. 

XVIL  That  he  was  a  principal  author  of  the  fatal  counsel  of  dividing  the  fieet  aboat  Jnne,  1666. 

The  case  Of  the  Eari  of  Orrery  proves  nothing  as  to  the  law. 

Hovember  35. 1669.  a  necitlon  was  presented  In  the  House  of  Commons  chargfaig  the  Earl  with— 

"BaUng  moneys  by  bis  own  authority  upon  bis  Majesty's  snbjecu,  deraudlng  the  King's  subjects  of  their 
estates.  The  money  raised  was  for  bribing  hungry  courti*rrs  to  come  to  his  ends,  and  If  the  King  would  not» 
ha  had  Utj  thousand  swords  to  compel  them." 

The  Bari  answered  In  person  and  denied  the  chargea.    Then— 

*'The  qaeation  being  propounded,  that  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  aconsers  to  prodnoe  witneaaes  td  maka 
gaod  the  charge."  *  •  *  •  "It  was  negatived  121  to  118." 

Itwaathenreaolved—  C^  r\r\n]o 

"Thai  tka  aeeotalion  agalmt  the  Earl  of  Orrery  be  left  to  be  proaecnted  at  U#^r^itized  by  VjUU^  LC 
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Indeed,  the  word  «  misdemeanor'*  has  a  common-Iato,  9k  parliamentary ^  and  a 
popular  sense.     In  the  parliamentary  sense,  as  applied  to  officers,  it  means 

It  never  wm  pro«e«ated.    (6  Howell.  State  Trials,  915.) 

Sir  Adam  Blair  was  Impeaohed  in  1690  bj  the  Commoni — 

"For  dUperaing  [diitribating]  aaeditioos  and  treaeonable paser,  printad  and  entllied  'A  dedaratlon  of 
King  James  11/  '* 

On  the  question  whether  articles  of  impeachment  should  be  preferred,  Mr.  Hawles  satd : 

**  I  do  not  think  this  to  be  a  plain  case  of  treason  by  titatnte  29  Bdward  HI.  I  do  say  no  court  can  Jadffe 
this  offence  to  be  treason ;  and  that  ttatntc  did  plainly  not  bind  the  ttqttrior  court  of  Parliament  bat  the  ioferior 
only.    The  proper  way  in  to  Jndge  this  high  treason ;  and  therefore  1  am  for  proceeding  by  impeaehmeat.** 

And  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  of  hi^  treasnn. 

April  7,  1690,  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament  he  was  disdiarged  from  bail. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  clearly  no  treason  under  the  statute,  and  yet  the  Oommons  resolved  tbat  ha 
thonld  be  Impeached  and  so  fsr  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  inqfeatAabU,  though  not  an  indiet^Uctime^  aod 
which  they  called  treason ;  adopting  the  idea  prevailing  at  the  time  as  to  eonstruct'lve  treason,  bat  whiek 
might  as  well  have  been  simply  called  an  impeachable  mfsdemeai^^or.    (18  Howell,  State  Trials,  1813.)/ 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Macdeefleld,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  tried  in  May^  1785,  before  the  Hoom  of 
Lords,  on  articles  of  impeachment  chai^ng  that  he— 

"  In  the  office  of  chancellor  did  lUegaHy  and  oomiptiy  Insist  upon  and  take  of  divers  persons  great  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  and  before  their  admission  into  their  offices  of  naaster  In  chancery/.'  to  wbicb  he  appointed, 
then. 

The  answer  was  that  the  8um»iof  money  received  were  pretenta— 

"  Reckoned  among  the  ancient  and  known  perquisites  "        ********* 
"and  never  before  looked  upon  to  be  cTlmhial*'       ********       "that  the  giviaiT 
or  receiving  a  present  on  sach  occasion  Is  not  erimUnal  in  itae^,  or  by  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  and  thai 
there  i»  not  any  act  of  Parliament  whatsoever  by  which  the  same  b  made  criminal  or  subject  to  any  punlsb- 
ment  or  Judgment." 

ReplIcHtioii  that  "  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  is  true." 

In  the  argument  it  was  insisted  by  the  managers  that  the  acts  complained  of  violated  the  statutes  of  5  and  6 
Edward  VI,->  chapter  16,  against  sdling  offices,  and  violated  the  oath  prescribed  by  statute  18  fUohard  H, 
(Moor,  781,  Stockwith  &  Worth.) 

Bnt  as  a  question  of  parliamentary  law  It  was  asserted,  and  not  centeoverted,  that  acts  may  be  impeodkmbh 
which  are  not  indictable  by  common  law  or  act  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Sergent  Pengelly,  May  81,  1785,  said : 

"  Your  lordships  are  now  exerdKing  a  power  of  Judication  reserved  In  the  original  flrame  of  the  Kngllsh 
conntitution  for  the  punishment  of  offences  of  a  public  nature  which  may  affect  the  nation,  as  well  in  Inatancat 
where  the  inferior  courts  Aave  no  power  to  pnniek  the  erimee  committed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  Justioo,  as  fat 
cases  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  person  offending  Is  by  his  dofree 
mised  above  the  apprehension  of  danger  flrom  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  more  usual  course  of  Justice,  and 
whose  exalted  stauon  reqtiires  the  united  accusati<m  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  by  their  representar 
tives  in  Parliament 

"  This  high  Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  against 
the  attempts  of  powerfhl  evil  ministers  who  depend  upon  the  Cavor  of  the  Crown  ;  or  it  may  be  put  tai  execn- 
tion  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  a  good  prince  whose  honor  has  been  betrayed  by  a  corrupt  servant*  and  yei 
whose  clemency  makes  him  unwilling  to  punlvh ;  so  that  It  becomes  necessary  for  his  faithful  commons  to  take 
Into  their  care  the  protection  of  such  an  offender. 

"  Former  reigns  have  supplied  your  Journals  with  many  examples  of  the  first  kind.  The  present  rolgn  pro- 
duces an  instance  of  the  laMer  sort,  wherein  the  Commons  bring  before  your  lordships  in  Judgment  a  peer 
offending  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  agahist  a  most  just  and  most  merolftol  80vereign.''--6  Stata  Triaia, 
(Hnrgrave.)  733. 

Atid  again  it  wim  said: 

"  My  lords,  If  the  miedemeanor§  of  which  the  Earl  impeached  stands  aoeused  were  not  criaies  by  the  ordinary 
rnlee  qf  law  in  inferior  eourte  as  they  have  been  made  out  to  be,  vet  they  would  be  qffencee  of  a  puilic  nature 
against  the  we^are  of  the  eubject  and  the  common  good  of  the  khigdom,  committed  by  the  highest  officer  of 
justice  and  attended  with  so  great  and  immediate  loss  to  a  nfultltude  of  sufllorers,  and  as  such  they  would 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  extraordlnarv  jurisdiction  vested  in  yont  judication  for  the/m6Ue  eafety  by  vlrtno 
whereof  your  lordships  can  inflict  that  degree  and  kind  of  punhdunent  which  no  etlier  court  caa  impoae.** 
Page  746;  6  State  Trials,  (Hargrave,)  477,  London,  1777.  Same  ease.  16  Howell's  State  Trials,  883;  and  sea 
4  Campbell's  Lord  Chancellors,  536;  15  (sixth  N.  8.)  American  Law  Regfaiter,  866. 

He  was  convicted. 

Lord  Melville  was  impeached  before  the  Lords  In  1806  for  that,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had  used  the 
public  money  for  purposes  of  private  gaitf ,  prior  to  and  since  the  statute  of  June,  178i5.  <85  George  UL 
chapter  31.)  It  was  conceded  that  he  had  properly  accounted  for  all  money ;  that  he  had  properly  paid  all 
demands  upon  him  as  treasurer ;  that  It  had  even  been  down  to  a  certain  period^ 

"  Irreproachable  to  those  who  exercised  that  office  to  make  use  of  the  pubiie  money  which  pasaed  tfarongb 
their  hands."— ^spsme't  Beport,  6. 

There  was  no  complaint  of  any  public  act "  against  the  weUhre  of  the  subject  or  the  common  goo<"  or  anb- 
versive  of  any  ftindamental  prindple  of  goveramentb 

He  conld  not,  therefore,  be  Impeached  unless  he  was  Indictable  at  common  law,  or  had  violated  a  statate, 
to  do  which  is  by  the  common  law;  indictable.  The  managers  insbted  that  his  conduct  was  an  oflbnea  at 
common  law,  and  since  the  statute  of  June,  1785,  a  violation  of  that  act.    (Aspeme's  Report,  13&) 

He  denied  the  charges.    After  hearing  evidence,  questions  were  put  to  the  judges : 

L  Whether  moneys  issued  fhnn  the  exchequer  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  nayv  In  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  may  be  lawftilfy  drawn  thereflrom  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bills  actuallv  drawn  upon  the  traaa* 
nrer,  but  not  yet  aotaally  presented ;  and  whether  money  so  drawn  may  be  deposited  with  a  banker  until  tbe 
payment  of  such  bills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them ;  or  whether  such  acts  are  In  lanf  a  erime  or  offeaeo. 

Anewer.  The  Judgea  aaswered  that  such  drawing  and  deposit  of  money  were  lawftil  and  no  erloM. 

8.  Whether  moneys  issued  from  the  exchequer  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  the  Bank  of  Bus* 
land  may  be  lawfrilly  drawn  therefrom  by  him  to  be  ultimately  applied  to  navy  services,  but  In  the  miwtl— a. 
and  until  required  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  with  a  private  banker  In  the  name  aad  uodsf  Iteaosifepoi 
of  hla  (Melville's)  private  derk. 

Anewer.  The  Judges  answered  that  If  the  object  of  drawing  the  money  fr«m  the  Bank  of  England  was  to 
depoait  It  with  a  private  banker,  It  was  not  lawfbl,  although  Intendad  to  be  and  in  fact  ultimately  applied  to 
naval'service :  but  if  so  deposited  bonajide  as  the  means  or  supposed  meoas  of  more  conveniently  applyUiff  tho 
mon^  to  naval  services,  the  money  may  be  lawftUly  drawn. 

3.  Whether  It  was  lawftil  for  the  treasurer,  before  the  statute  85,  Gkorge  m,  cbap<^l^<^n^^MpedaU7  at 
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^Tnaladminifitration''  or  "  nriscoiidnct,"  not  necessarily  indictable,*  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  the  United  States.f  Demeanor  is  conduct,  and  be  is  guilty  of 
micdemeanc^r  who  misdemeans  or  misconducts.  The  power  of  impeachment,  so 
&r  as  the  President  is  concerned,  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  to  secure 
** good  behavior,"  to  punish  "misconduct,''  to  defend ''the  community  against 
the  incapacity,  negligence,  or  perfidy  of  the  chief  magistrate,"  to  punish  "abuse 
of  power,"  "treachery,"  "corrupting  his  electors;"  or,  as  Madison  declared, 
''for  any  act  which  might  be  called  a  misdemeanor."!  And  Mr.  Madison  after- 
Mi  mtarj  had  been  aagroejited  by  the  king's  warrant  in  MX  latisfaetion  of  all  wages,  fees,  and  profits.)  to  applj 
Moqr  iinpreaed  to  him  for  naval  services  to  any  other  use  whatever,  pnblio  or  private,  and  whether 
Mh  q>pll«ation  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  informanon  or  indictment.  Ihe  ludgei 
tanrered  it  wa«  not  unlawful,  so  as  to  oonstynte  a  misdemeaiun'  punishable  by  information  or  indictment. 

Tke  form  of  these  questions  implies  that  Melville  had  not  used  the  public  money  for  private  parposes  Bince 
tbe  itatote  of  25,  Qeorge  III,  chapter  31,  and  it  was  not  at  common  law  a  misdemeanor  to  do  wo  prior  to  fito 


lie  CMC  was  one  not  calling  for  any  decision  of  the  general  question  whether  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must 
Is  InAetaUe,  nor  was  any  such  proposition  discussed.    The  Lords  decided  he  was  notguiUy, 

Tbe  first  charge  against  Judge  Humphreys  was  for  advocating  secession  in  a  phbUo  speech  December  M, 
1800^  which  was  no  crime  by  common  or  statute  law,  and  yet  he  was  Impeached  and  removed.  There  was  bo 
nMlion  then  and  no  "*  oonfederate**  government  (4  Granch.  75 ;  1  Dallas,  35 ;  2  Wallace,  jr.,  139 ;  9  Bishop, 
CteiaalLaw,  118&-1S04;  23  Boston  Law  Beporter,  597,  705;  1  Bishop,  514;  Burr's  Trial,  Goombs'  Bdition« 

*'*0b  the  16th  of  October,  1667,  the  House  being  informed  that  there  have  been  some  innovation$  ofUU 
h  triaU  ^men/or  their  lieea  and  dmtks,  and  in  some  particular  cases  restraints  have  been  put  upon  Jurias 
Is  the  inquiries,  this  matter  is  referred  to  a  committee.  On  the  IStii  of  November  this  committee  are  empow- 
ered to  receive  Information  against  the  Lord  Ohief  Justice  Kelynge,  for  any  other  misdemeanors  besides  those 
eoneemiogjartoB;  and  on  the  Uth  of  December,  1667,  this  committee  report  several  resolutions  against  the 
Lord  Cliief  Justice  Kelynge,  of  Ulegal  and  arbitrary  proceedings  in  bis  office.  Tbe  first  of  these  resolutions  is, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Ghief  Justice  in  the  cases  now  reported  are  innovation*  in  the  trial  of  men  f^r 
tidr  litee  and  liberties ;  and  that  he  hath  used  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  power,  which  is  of  dangerous  conse- 
qaraee  to  ihe  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  tends  to  the  introducing  of  an  arbitrary  gmem- 
nnL  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  hath  undervalued,  villified,  and  contemned  Magna  Ckarta,  the  great  preserver 
of  oar  nves.  freedom,  and  proper^."    (4  Hatsel  Prcc.,  113,  cited  2  Cha«o'8  Trial,  461.) 

One  of  the  reeolves  against  Chief  Justice  SeroggH  was,  "  That  the  discharging  the  grand  Jury  by  the  Court 
ti  King's  Bench  in  Trinity  Term  last,  before  they  had  finished  theh:  presentments,  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and 
IB  4^1  misdenuenor.''    (4  Hatsel  127 ;  7  State  Trials,  479.) 

"Misprisiona  wliich  are  merely  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high  misdemeanors,  of 
wUeh~ 

"I,  The  first  and  principal  is  the  maladministration  of  such  high  offices  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employ- 
BKDt    This  is  usually  punished  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  impeachment.**    (4  Blackst.,  12L) 

fin  Senato,  July  8th,  1797,  it  was  "Resolved,  that  William  Blount,  Esq.,  one  of  the  senatora  of  the 
United  States,  having  l>een  guilty  of  a  high  Misdemeanor,  entirely  inconsbtont  with  his  public  trust  and  da^ 
as  a  senator,  be  Mid  he  hereby  is  expelled  from  the  Senato  of  the  United  States."  (Wharton's  Stote  Trials,  203.) 

He  was  not  gaUty  of  an  indictable  crimes.    (Story  on  Const,  §  799,  noto.) 

The  oifence  charged,  Judge  Story  remarks,  "  was  not  defined  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
SB  attempt  to  seduce  a  United  States  Indian  interpreter  ft'om  his  duty,  and  to  alienate  the  afifectiouB  and  eon- 
dact  of  the  Indians  from  the  public  officers  residing  among  them."  ■ 

Blackstone  say  a:  "  The  fourth  species  of  offence  more  immediately  against  the  king  and  government  are 
flrtided  wUsprisions  and  contempts.  Misprisions  are  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law  generally  understood  to  be 
ill  meh  high  offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon.  *  *  Misprisions 
^hkh  are  naerely  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high  misdemeanors,  of  which  the  first  aad 
pdacipal  Is  the  maladmini$tratton  of  such  high  offices  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employment.  This  is  usually 
psttiihed  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  tmpeackment."    (Vol.  4,  p.  121.) 

(See  Preseott's  Trial,  Massachusetts,  1821.  pp.  79-80, 109,  117-20,  172-180, 191.) 

On  Chase's  Trial,  the  defence  conceded  that  "to  misbehave  or  to  misdemean  is  precisely  the  same."  (2  Chase's 
Trial  145^) 

t  Prom  2  Madison's  Papers,  1153,  Ac 

July  20, 1787. 

The  foUowhif  clause,  relative  to  the  President,  being  under  consideration : 

**To  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  for  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty." 

Xr.  Pinckney  moved  to  strike  this  out,  and  said,    "  He  ought  not  to  be  impeachable  while  in  office." 

"Mr.  Darce.  If  he  be  not  impeachable  whilst  in  office,  he  will  spare  no  efforts  or  means  whatever  to  c<si 
Umieif  re-elected.    He  considered  this  as  an  essential  security  for  the  GOOD  BKH AYIOR  of  the  Executive." 

"  Mr.  Wilson  concurred. 

"Mr.  QoBvemour  Morria.  He  can  do  no  criminal  act  without  coa^utors,  who  may  be  punished.  In  oate 
^  iboald  be  re-elected,  that  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  Innocence.  Besides,  who  is  to  impeach  t  Is  he 
laipeaefamnit  to  suspend  his  Sanctions  t    If  it  is  not,  the  misehtef  will  go  on. 

"Colonel  Maiton.  Mo  point  is  of  more  Importance  than  that  the  right  of  impeachment  should  be  continnad. 
S)t^  any  man  be  above  justice  t    Alx^e  all,  shall  that  man  be  above  It  who  can  commit  the  most  exteaalre 

*  Or.  Franklin  was  for  retaining  the  clause  as  favorable  to  the  Executive.  History  ftimishes  one  example 
only  of  a  first  ma^trate  being  formallv  brought  to  public  Justice.  Everybody  cried  out*agaInst  this  as  uacoo- 
■itafioDsL  What  was  the  practice  before  this  in  cases  where  the  Chief  Magistrate  rendered  himself  obnoxlonsT 
Why,  leeoune  was  had  to  assassination,  in  which  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  life,  but  of  the  opportuni^ 
•f  vkidleating  his  character.  It  would  be  the  best  way,  therefore,  to  provide  in  the  Constitution  for  the  regu- 
lar punishment  of  tbe  Executive  where  his  misconduct  should  deserve  it,  and  for  his  honorable  acquittal 
^*we  he  should  be  unjustly  accused. 

^0.  Morris  admito  corruption  and  some  fow  other  offences  to  be  such  as  ought  to  be  impeachable,  but 
IWai^t  the  eases  ought  to  be  enumerated  and  defined. 

"Mr.  Madison  thought  it  indispensable  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  defending  tbe  commuaity 
ipdast  the  ine^^city,  negiigenes,  or  perfidf  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  limttetlon  of  the  period  of  his  ser. 
vies  was  aot  a  sufficient  security.    He  might  toae  his  capacity  after  his  appointment.    He  might  pervMt  his 

9  I  F 
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wards  maintaiDed  that  *'  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject 
him  [the  President]  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust/'* 

The  Constitution  declares  that  '*  the  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior ^^ 

By  fijmblic  law  every  judge  is  required  to  take  an  oath  as  follows  : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  admiuister  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal 
right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  aud  impartially  discharge  and 
perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  judge.  &.C.,  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States:  so  help 
me  God.t 

By  another  public  law — the  Constitution — the  President  is  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  will  "  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

These  oaths  are  public  laws  defining  duties,  and  a  violation  of  them  is  an 
impeachable  misdemeanor,  for  Judge  Blackstone  says  :  "  A  crime  or  misdemeanor 

administration  into  a  achome  of  p«calatlon  or  opproMsion.  He  might  betray  h\»  tnut  to  foreign  powers.  *  *  * 
In  the  caiw  of  the  executive  magistrate,  which  was  to  be  administered  by  a  single  man,  loss  of  capacity  or 
corruption  was  more  within  the  compass  of  probable  events,  and  either  of  them  might  be  fatal  to  the  repabllc 

"  Mr.  Oerry  urged  the  necessity  of  impeachments.  A  good  magistrate  will  not  fear  them.  A  bad  one  ought 
to  be  kept  in  teat  of  them.  He  hoped  the  maxim  would  never  be  adopted  here  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  could 
do  no  wrong.  * 

******* 

*'  Mr.  Randolph.  The  propriety  of  impeachments  was  a  favorite  principle  with  him.  Guilt  wherever  found 
ought  to  be  punished.  The  Executive  will  have  great  opportunities  of  abusing  his  power,  particularly  In  time 
of  war. 

'•a.  Morris.  •  •  •  *  *      -  * 

*'  The  Executive  ought  to  be  Impeachable  for  treachery.  Corrupting  his  elector*  and  incapacity  were  other 
causes  of  Impeachment.  For  the  latter  he  should  be  punished  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  officer,  and  punished 
only  by  degradation  from  his  office. 

"The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to  two.*' 

Skptember  8, 1767. 

(From  3  Madbion's  Papers,  1528.) 

**  The  clause  referring  to  the  Senate  the  trial  of  Impeachment  against  the  President  for  treason  and  bribery 
was  taken  up. 

'* Colonel  BCason.  Why  is  the  provision  restnuned  to  treason  and  bribery?  Treason,  as  defined  In  the  Coa- 
ttitution,  will  not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous  offences.  Hastings  is  not  guilty  of  treason.  Attempts  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  mav  not  bo  treason  as  above  defined.  As  bills  of  attainder,  which  have  saved  the 
British  constitution,  are  forbidden  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  extend  the  power  of  Impeachments. 

"  He  moved  to  add  after  *  bribery.*  or  *  maladministration.' 

"  Mr.  Madison.  Bo  vague  a  term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

"Colonel  Mason  withdrew  'maladmlulstration,'  and  substituted  'other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  the  state.' 

"  Agreed  to,  eight  States  to  three. 

"Mr.  Madison  objected  to  the  trial  of  the  President  by  the  Senate,  especially  as  he  was  to  be  impeached  by 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  for  any  act  which  might  be  called  a  misdemeanor.  The  President, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  made  improperly  dependent.  He  would  prefer  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments. 

***»**«  * 

"  Mr.  Williamson  thought  there  was  more  danger  of  too  much  lenity  than  of  too  much  rigor." 

The  subject  of  Impeachment  will  also  be  found  referred  to  under  the  following  dates  in  1787,  to  wit :  May 
28,  June  2,  June  18,  July  18,  August  6,  August  20,  August  22,  Septemljer  4,  and  September  17.  The  propo- 
rtions submitted  declared  officers  impeachable  "for  mal  and  corrupt  conduct,"  "for  treason,  bribery,  or  cor- 
ruption," "for  treason  or  bribery."  But  the  Constitution  finally  rejected  all  these  limitations,  and  gave  the 
lai^^  power  of  Impeachment  known  to  parliamentary  law  so  far  as  It  relates  to  misdemeanors. 

*On  the  16th  June,  1789,  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affiiirs,  Mr.  Madison  said  in  Con- 
grets:  "  Perhaps  the  great  danger  *  *  of  abuse  in  the  executive  power  lies  In  the  improper  continuance 
of  bad  men  in  office.  But  the  power  we  contend  for  will  not  enable  him  to  do  this;  for  If  an  unworthy  man 
be  continued  hi  office  by  an  unworthy  President,  the  Houj<e  of  Repreijentativos  can  at  any  time  impeach  him. 
and  the  Senate  can  remove  him  whether  the  President  chooses  or  not.  The  danger  then  consists  merely  In 
this — the  President  can  displace  fh>m  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  It. 
What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  abuse  of  his  power  and  the  rcMtralnts  that 
operate  to  prevent  Itf  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  Impeachable  by  the  Honse  before  the  Senate  for  such  an 
act  of  maladministration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to 
impeachment  and  removal  ftrom  Us  own  high  trust" — (4  Elliott's  Debates,  380.) 

t  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  custos  rotulorum  and  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  several  counties  of  England,  provides  that  the  cvstot  shall  hold  his  office  until  removed,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  durante  $e  bene  ge»serit.  It  rcdm  that  ignorant  persons  had  got  In  by  unfair  means.  And  so  U  the 
tenure  of  judges  in  England  bv  the  Declaration  of  Right.  The  tenure  durante.  See.,  was  Introduced  to  enable 
a  removal  to  be  made  for  misbehavior. — (2  Chase's  Trial,  337.)  By  act  of  13  William  3.  c  2,  s.  3,  the  commis- 
sion of  every  judge  runs  ''quamdiu  se  bene  ge$serit."~-0i  Chase's  'Trial,  255,  336,  342,  386.)  See  p.  145  Peck's 
Trial,  427,  where  Buchanan  said :  "Judges  hold  during  good  behavior — official  miHbehavior  is  impeachable. 
What  is  misbehavior  t  We  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  respondent  has  violated  the  Constitution  or  some 
known  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  principle  deduced  from  Chase's  Trial  In  opposition  to  the  principle 
*       *        •       that  in  order  to  render  an  officer  Impeachable  he  must  be  lndlctable.^~>  j 

\  Act  of  September  24,  1789,  1  StaU.  76 ;  Chase's  Trial,  402  Digitized  by  Cj O OQ IC 
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is  an  act  committed  or  omitted^in  yiolation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or 
eommanding  it."* 

The  Constitution  contains  inherent  evidence,  therefore,  that  as  to  judges  thej 
should  be  impeachable  when  their  behavior  is  not  good — and  the  Senate  are 
made  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  is  bad  behavior. 

The  words  "  good  behavior"  are  borrowed  from  the  English  laws,  and  have 
been  construed  there  in  a  way  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  impeachment  to  a  wide 
range.  They  were  firet  introduced  into  an  English  statute  to  procure  the 
removal  of  officers  who,  on  trial,  might .  prove  too  ignorant  to  perform  their 
duties. 

These  general  views  are  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
fl^tution,  declared  by  themselves  in  convention,  by  Madison,t  in  the  Virginia 
^ItVention  of  1788,  and  by  Alexander  Hamilton,|  in  the  Federalist,  who  says 

*  "At  oommon  law  bxl  ordinary  violation  of  a  public  staiute.  even  by  one  not  in  o£Bce,  though  the  statute 
in  terms  provides  no  punishment,  ii  an  indictable  misdemeanor."  (Bishop's  HS.  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Jndldary  Committee,  citing  1  Bishop  Cr.  Law,  3d  ed,  sec.  187,  535.) 

The  term  **  misdenieanor*'  covers  every  act  of  *^mUbekaoior,*'  in  the  popular  sense. 

"  Misdemeanor  in  office  and  misbehavior  in  office  mean  the  same  thing."    (7  Dane's  Abridgement^  305  ) 

lOebehavior,  therefore,  which  is  more  negation  of  "good  behavior,*'  is  an  express  limitation  of  the  office  of 
ijodge.    ( See  North  American  Review  forOctoI>er,  1862.) 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  discussing  the  Judicial  "  tenure  of  good  behavior,"  and  the  remedy  in  cases  of  "  judl- 
dary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  authority"  by  pronouncing  laws  unconstitutional,  says: 

"It  maj^  in  the  last  place,  be  observed  that  the  supposed  ^nger  of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legisla- 
liv©  authority,  which  has  been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in  reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  miscon- 
stmetloas  and  contraventions  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  may  now  and  then  happen,  but  they  can  never  be  so 
txtensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconvenience,  or  in  any  sensible  degree  to  affect  the  order  of  the  political  syHtero. 
TUs  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  fVom  the  general  nature  of  the  judicial  power;  from  the  objects  to  wbich  it 
relates;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  from  its  comparative  wcalcuess ;  and  from  its  total  incapa* 
dty  to  support  its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  inference  is  greatly  fortified  by  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant oonstitxitional  dbeck  which  the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other,  would  give  to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  judicial  depart- 
awnt  This  is  alone  a  complete  security.  There  never  can  be  dauger  that  the  Judges,  by  a  series  of  delibe- 
rato  usarpations  on  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  would  hascard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body  intrusted 
with  it,  while  this  body  was  possofsed  of  the  power  to  punish  them  for  their  presumption  by  degrading  them 
from  their  stations.  While  this  ought  to  remove  all  apprehensions  on  the  subiect,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time, 
a  cogent  argacnent  for  constituting  the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments."    (  Federalist,  No.  81.^ 

Impeachment  Is  not  merely  nor  necessarily  punitive  only,  but  it  may,  and  often  must  be,  prouaive.  The 
safety  of  Uie  public  may  demand  its  exercise  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  intentional  wrong  but  only  a 
■litake  of  jadcpnent.  The  republic  cannot  be  suffered  to  perish  or  its  great  interests  to  be  put  in  peril  from 
any  tender  regfard  for  Individual  feelings  or  errors. 

Aad  Tboma«  Jefferson  evidently  held  that  judges  were  impeachable  for  assumptions  of  power.  (  Letter  to 
Mr.  Jarvis,  Septembor  SB,  1830;  and  see  Jaekson^s  veto  message  on  the  bank  bill.) 

f'Were  the  President  to  commit  anvthlng  so  atrocious  as  to  summon  only  a  few  States  (to  consider  m 
treaty)  Ae  w<nM  he  impeacked  and  convicted,  ae  a  v^ority  of  the  States  toould  be  affected  by  his  misdemeanor.** 

And  again: 

"  Mr.  Madison,  adverting  to  Mr.  Mason^  objection  to  the  President's  power  of  pardoning,  said  it  would  b« 
extremely  improper  to  vest  it  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and  not  much  loss  so  to  place  it  in  the  Senate ; 
becanse  Muoeroos  bodies  were  actuated  more  or  less  by  passion,  and  might,  in  the  moment  of  vengeance, 
Avget  homaalty.    It  was  an  established  practice  in  Massachusetts  for  the  legislature  to  determine  in  such 

**  It  was  foond,  says  he,  that  two  dlffer^it  sessions,  before  each  of  which  the  question  came,  with  respect  to 
pardoning  the  delinquents x>f  the  rebellion,  were  governed  precisely  by  different  sentiments — the  one  would 
execute  with  nnlversal  vengeance,  and  the  other  would  extend  general  mercy. 

"  There  Is  ooe  aecurlty  in  this  ease  to  which  gentlemen  may  not  have  adverted :  If  the  President  be  eon- 
Meted  in  any  snspicioiiH  manner  with  any  persons,  and  there  be  grounds  to  believe  he  will  shelter  himself,  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  impeach  him ;  they  can  remove  him  if  found  guilty ;  they  can  suspend  him 
when  nispected,  and  the  power  will  devolve  on  the  Vice-President  Should  he  be  suspected  also,  he  may 
Hkewiae  \>e  suspended  till  he  be  impeached  and  removed,  and  the  legislature  shall  make  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment. This  la  a  great  secnri^."  (Debates  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  printed  at  the  Enquirer  Press  for 
Blehey,  Worsley  &  Augustine  Davis,  1805,  pp.  353-4.    II  HoweU  stat.  7.  733.) 

! In  the  Federalist,  No.  65.  he  says: 

^*  The  subjects  of  its  Jurisdiction  are  those  offences  which  proceed  from  the  misetniduct  of  public  men,  or,  in 
ottttr  words.  fkDm  the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust.  They  are  of  a  nature  which  may,  with  pecu- 
Bar  propriety,  be  denominated  political,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  injuries  done  immediately  to  the  society  itself." 

**  WmO,"  It  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution  itself?  Is  it  not  designed  as  a  method  of 
Bstlonal  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  public  men  ?  If  this  be  the  design  of  it  who  can  so  properly  be  the 
laquisitors  for  the  nation  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation  themselves  ?  It  is  not  disputed  that  tiie  power 
of  originating  the  Inquiry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  preferring  the  impeachment,  ought  to  be  lodged  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislative  body ;  will  not  the  reasons  which  indicate  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  strongly  plead 
for  an  admiaeion  of  the  other  branch  of  that  body  to  a  share  of  tiie  inquiry  ?  The  model  from  which  tne  idea 
of  this  institution  has  been  borrowed  pohited  out  that  course  to  the  convention.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the 
province  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  prefer  the  impeachmect  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide  upon  iL 
Bereral  of  the  State  constitutions  have  followed  the  example.  As  well  the  latter  as  the  former  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  practice  of  impeachments  as  a  bridle  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  body  upon  the  executive 
•arvanta  of  tiie  government.    Is  not  this  the  true  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  ?" 

To  what  extent  this  writer  contemplated  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  not  left  in  doubt.  In  the  succeeding 
Bumber  of  the  same  commentary  he  observes : 

"  The  convention  might  with  propriety  have  meditated  the  punishment  of  the  executive  for  a  deviation 
from  the  inatruetioBB  of  the  Senate  or  a  want  of  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  committed  ^ 
him,**  clearly  not  statutory  offencei. 
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that  "several  of  tbe  State  constitutions  have  ftHowe^  the  example"  of  Great 
Britain.  And  np  to  that  time  the  State  constitutions  had  adopted  the  British 
system  with  only  some  modifications  ;  hut  none  of  them  recognizing  the  idea 
tnat  impeachment  was  limited  to  indictable  acts,  but  all  affirming  "  that  the 
subjects  of  this  jurisdiction  were  offences  of  a  political  nature."  •  Some  of  these 
constitutions  limited  impeachment  to  "raal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office  ;"  or, 
as  in  the  New  York  constitution  of  1777,  to  "  venal  and  corrupt  conduct  in 
office;"  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  discarded  all  these  limita- 
tions, and  gave  the  power  in  the  broadest  terms.  It  is  said  this  provision  iu 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  copied  from  that  of  New  xork.  t  If 
80,  the  change  in  phraseology  is  significant. 

These  general  views  are  supported  by  the  elementary  writers,  with|||^ 
exception,  up  to  the  last  year.  ^^ 

Curtis,  in  his  History  of  the  Constitution,  {  says :  "  Although  an  impeachment 
may  involve  an  inquiry,  whether  a  crime  against  any  positive  law  has  been 
committed,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  tried  for  crime,  nor  is  there  any  necessity, 
in  the  case  of  crimes  committed  by  public  officers,  for  the  institution  of  any 
special  proceeding  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
since  they,  like  all  other  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  in  respect  of  offences  against  positive  law.  The  purposes 
of  an  impeachment  lie  wholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute  or  the  custom-- 
ary  law.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  to  ascertain  whether  cause  exists  for 
removing  a  public  officer  from  office.  Such  a  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  either  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  aside  from  its  functions,  he  has  vio- 
lated a  law,  or  committed  what  is  technically  denon)inated  a  crime.  But  a  cause 
for  removal  irom  office  may  exist  where  no  offence  against  positive  law  has  been 
committed,  as  where  the  individual  has  from  immorality^  or  imbecility^  or  mal- 
administration  becofne  unfit  to  exercise  the  office  The  rules  by  which  an 
impeachment  is  to  be  determined  are  therefore  peculiar,  and  are  not  fully 
emoraced  by  those  principles  or  provisions  of  law  which  courts  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  are  required  to  administer." 

*  Thnf,  in  that  of  Virginia*  established  in  1776,  is  seen  this  prorlsion:  "The  goveraor,  when  he  b  oat 
of  oAoe,  and  others  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  maladministration,  cormption,  or  other  means,  shall 
be  impeachable  by  the  house  of  delegates."  In  the  s*me  year,  in  the  sueceedlng  month.  Delaware  provided 
in  her  oonstitation  Uiat  "  the  President  when  he  4s  out  of  office,  and  eighteei  monttu  thereafter,  and  all  others 
offending  against  the  State,  either  by  maladmiolBtration,  oorruptlon,  or  other  means,  bv  which  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  may  be  endangwed,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  house  of  assembly."  So,  North  Caro< 
Una,  two  months  later,  provided  in  her  constitution  :  "  The  governor  and  other  officers  offending  against  the 
State  by  violating  any  part  of  this  oonstitution,  maladministration  or  corruption,  may  be  prosecuted  on  the 
impeachment  of  the  general  assembly,  or  presentment  of  the  grand  Jury  of  any  court  of  supreme  Juriadio* 
tton  in  this  State." 

The  oonstitutton  of  OonneetScat  is  stated  to  contida  a  provision  "to  call  to  account  for  any  misdemeanor 
and  maladministration."  That  of  New  York  provides:  "The  power  of  impeaching  all  officers  of  the  State 
tar  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  their  respective  offices  Is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  asaem- 
bly,"  and  the  trial  is  declared  to  be  for  "  orimns  and  misdemeanors."  So,  in  the  elaborate  oonstitution  of  Mas* 
saohuaetts,  the  eighth  article  declares :  '  *  The  senate  shall  be  a  court  with  faVL  authority  to  hear  and  determlBe 
all  impeachments  made  by  the  lu>use  of  representatives  against  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  oommonwealth 
for  misconduct  and  maladministration  In  their  offices."  .  Hence,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  iu  all  of  the  Stats 
constitutions  to  which  we  have  had  access,  formed  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  impeachable  offmoea 
are  of  a  nature  which  may  with  peculiar  inropriety  be  denominated  "  political."  In  neither  of  them  are  the 
fubjects  of  impeachment  mere  "  statutory  offences."  This  minute  recurrence  to  the  constitutions  of  several 
States  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  when  it  is  remembered  tiiat  they  are  not  only  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  public  sense  of  our  country  at  an  early  period,  but  because,  in  t^e  formation  of  the  federal  oon- 
stitution, their  provisions  should  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  delegates  to  the  general 
convention,  seeking  to  commend  it  to  th^r  adoption  by  engrafting  into  it  parts  of  their  own  systems,  and  thus 
imparting  to  it  the  well-ascertained  spirit  and  prudence  of  those  who,  if  adopted,  were  to  be  its  oonstitnenta^" 
(From  an  able  article  by  John  C.  Hamilton,  esq.) 

t  VoL  6  Am.  Law  Reg.  N.  8.  277;  Wharton's  State  Trials,  287. 

*  CurUs*s  Hist,  of  Const.,  960-1 ;  5  EUlot,  507-589. 

Stflden  says :  * '  Upon  complaints  and  accusations  of  the  Commons  the  Lords  may  procead  in  judgment  agidast 
the  dulinquont  of  what  degree  soever  and  what  tiatnre  soever  the  olfedce  be.  For  where  the  Commons  com* 
plain  the  Lords  do  not  assume  to  thraoselves  trial  at  common  law.  Neither  do  the  Lords,  at  the  trial  of  a  Com- 
mou  impeachment  by  the  Commons,  ieeedere  de  jure  mo,  (depart  f^om  their  ovn  law.)  For  the  Commons  are 
there  instead  of  a  jury,  and  the  parties  answer,  and  examination  of  witnesses  are  to  be  in  their  presence,  or 
they  to  have  copies  thereof;  and  judgment  Is  not  to  be  given  but  upon  their  demand,  which  is  instead  of  a 
vfnlict,  M>  the  Lords  do  only  judge,  not  try  the  delinquent."  ( Selden's  Jodkaturoin^EaTllauMliLta.  Londoa, 
1681,  page  6.)  Digitized  by  VIjUOVTc 
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Story  sajs :  *  *'  Congress  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  condasion  that  no 
previous  statute  is  necessary  to  authorize  an  impeachment  for  any  official  mis- 
eonduct.  *  *  *  In  the  few  case?  of  impeachment  which  have  hitherto  heen 
tried,  no  one  of  the  charges  has  rested  upon  any  statutable  misdemeanors.     *     * 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  punish 
for  contempts  (which  are  breaches  of  privilege  and  offences  not  defined  by  any 
positive  laws)  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Gourt»  stands  upon  similar 
grounds ;  for  if  the  House  had  no  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  contempts  until  the 
lets  bad  been  pi  eviously  defined  and  ascertained  by  positive  law,  it  is  cloar  that 
the  pfocess  of  arrest  would  be  illegal : "  Denn  v.  Anderson,  6  Wheat.,  204. 

"In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found 
that  many  offences  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely  political 
character,  have  been  deemea  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  worthy  of  this 
extraordinary  remedy."  t 

"  There  are  many  offences,  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  parliamentcury  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is,  in  the  slightest 
manner,  alluded  to  in  our  statute  books.  And,  indeed,  political  offences  are  of 
60  various  and  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined  or 
classified,  that  the  taisk  of  positive  legislation  would  be  impracticable,  if  it  were 
not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it.  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation 
do  in  cases  of  impeachment  like  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  ? 
Resort  then  must  be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice,  and  the  common  law, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  or  the  whole 
subject  must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being. 
The  latter  is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  that  no  lawyer 
or  statesman  would  be  inclined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of 
opinion  and  practice,  which  might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time  or  in  one  per- 
80Q,  which  would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another  time  or  in  another  person.  The 
only  safe  guide  in  suph  cases  must  be  the  common  law.  •  •  And  however 
mueb  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen  and  jurists 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and  applicable  to  the  nation 
in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has  as  yet  heen  hold  enough  to  assert  that  the  power 
of  impeachment  is  limited  to  offences  positively  defined  in  the  statute  book  of 
^  Union,  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  | 

fiawle,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  says  :  ''  The  delegation  of  important 
tnists  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  society  is  always  from  various  causes 
liable  to  abuse.  The  fondness  frequently  felt  for  the  inordinate  extension  of 
power,  the  influence  of  party  and  of  prejudice,  the  seductions  of  foreign  states, 
or  the  baser  appetite  for  illegitimate  emoluments,  are  sometimes  productions  of 
what  are  not  inaptly  termed  political  offences,  (Federalist,  No.  65,)  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  take  cognizance  of  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
eeeding. 

^  The  involutions  and  varieties  of  vice  are  too  many  and  too  artful  to  be 
anticipated  by  positive  law."     (Rawle  on  Const,  200.) 

"  In  genera],  thoae  offences  which  may  be  committed  equally  by  a  private 
person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subjects  of  impeachment."     (Id.,  204.) 

*'  We  may  perceive  in  this  scheme  one  useful  mode  of  removing  from  office 
him  who  is  unworthy  to  fill  it,  in  cases  where  the  people  and  sometimes  the 
President  himsrlf  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  that  object."     (Id.,  208.)    ' 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  impeachment,  says :  "  The 
Constitutiou  has  rendered  him  [the  President]  directly  amenable  by  law  for 
■uladministration.     The  inviolability  of  any  officer  of  the  government  is  incom- 

*lStorjr  on  Const.,  &  796.  In  a  note  he  say« :  "  It  mav-  be  supposed  that  the  first  charge  in  the  articles  <a 
uBpMehmflot  af^nst  WilUam  Bloont  was  a  statutable  offence ;  but  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  act  of 
^^""i  of  1796^  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  so.'* 


1 1  Story  on  Const.,  %  800.    He  proceeds  to  dte  nnmerons  cases.  C^  r\r\c\\o 

nSloty  on  Const..  §797.  Digitized  by  ^^UUgl^^ 
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patible  with  the  republican  theory  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  retributive 
justice. 

*'  If  the  President  will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution or  law  of  the  land,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  arrest  him  in  his 
career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  impeachment."     (1  Kent's  Com.,  289.) 

Neither  in  Congress  nor  in  any  State  has  any  statute  been  proposed  to  define 
impeachable  crimes  :  so  uniform  has  been  the  opinion  that  none  was  necessary, 
even  in  those  states,  few  in  number,  where  common-law  crimes  do  not  exist. 

The  assertion,  '*  that*  unless  the  crime  is  specifically  named  in  the  Constitution, 
impeachments,  like  indictments,  can  only  be  instituted  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  statutory  law  of  the  United  States,"  is  a  view  not  yet  a  year  old, 
which  has  not  been  held  at  any  prior  time,  either  in  England  or  America. 

It  would  certainly  seem  clear  that  impeachments  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  acts  indictable  by  statute  or  common  law,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  human  prescience  or  foresight  to  define  in  advance  by  statute  the  necessary 
subjects  of  impeachment.  The  Constitution  contemplated  no  such  absurd  impos- 
sibility. It  may  be  said  there  is  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Senate  a  power  so 
undefined.  It  was  because  of  this  danger  that  the  power  has  been  limited  as  it 
is  by  the  Constitution,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  limitations  are  more 
than  sufficient. 

The  whole  system  of  common-law  crimes,  as  it  exists  in  England,  and  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  is  the  result  of  a  judicial  power  equally 
undefined. 

The  system  of  impeachment  is  to  be  governed  by  great  general  principles  of 
right,  and  it  is  less  probable  that  the  Senate  will  depart  from  these,  than  that 
the  whole  legislature  would  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  than  courts  in  estab- 
lishing the  comm6n  law.f 

The  Constitution  contains  inherent  emdence  that  the  indictable  character  of 
an  act  does  not  define  its  impeachable  quality.  It  enumerates  the  classes  of 
cases  in  which  legislative  power  may  be  exercised,  and  it  defines  the  class  of 

*  VoL  6  Am.  .Law  Reg.,  N.  S.,  969. 

t  The  ContUtntion  has  made  the  Senate,  Uke  the  Hoase  of  Lordi,  sole  Judge  of  what  the  law  is,  assuming 
their  wtsdom  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  common  law  courts.  (9  Hale's  P.  C,  975;  Barclay's  Digest,  140 ;  Con- 
stitution, article  one,  section  three.)  This  is  necessarily  so;  for  though  some  statutory  uixl  common  law  orissef 
are  impeachable,  yet  not  all  of  them  are,  and  the  Senate  decides  which  are  and  an*  not.  It  is  said  if  ths 
impeaohable  crimes  are  not  defined  by  law  the  power  of  impeachment  will  be  undefined  and  dangerous.  The 
power  to  determine  impeachable  crimes  by  the  Senate  is  no  more  undefined  than  the  power  of  the  common 
law  courts  to  determine  common  law  crimes.  Impeachment  is  regulated  by  principles  as  well  defined  and  per- 
manently settled  as  the  ftindamental  and  etemah  doctrines  of  right,  reason,  and  Juftice  pervading  the  parlia- 
men tarv  Jurisprudence  of  civilised  nations,  and  like  the  common  law,  it  has  emerged  fh>in  primeval  errors,  and 
adapted  itself  to  an  advanced  cIvllizatioD.  The  danger  of  imperilling  the  safety  of  natioD^i  in  meaHuring  parlia* 
mentary  law  by  the  rule  which  defines  wrongs  to  individuals  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  evils  which  can  flow 
from  recognizing  the  law  of  impeachment  as  a  parliamentary  system  resting  upon  its  own  solid  foundations. 

The  rule  which  allows  impeachments  for  indictable  acts  enables  the  legislative  department  or  the  Senate 
alone  to  declare  trivial  olfences  hnpeachable  while  the  pariiamentary  law  limiting  impeachable  ofTences  to  mls- 
demeanore  alfecting  the  nation  is  less  latitudinarian  and  attended  with  less  danger  or  abuse.  VThen  impeach- 
ment Is  employed  to  remove  officers  for  wilful  violations  of  the  Constitution  or  laws,  for  exercising  the  powers 
of  Congress  or  the  Judiciary  for  performing  acts  affectinff  the  nation  unauthorized  by  law,  for  refhsing  to  exe- 
cute laws  requiring  that  duty,'  for  a  perversion  of  lawful  powers  to  accomplish  unconstitutional  objects — these 


"  Offonoes  as  tangible  and  as  capable  of  being  measured  by  fixed  rules  as  any  felony  defined  In  criminal  lawa.** 
And  this  is  as  definite  and  no  less  latitudinarian  than  the  common  law  Itself,  which  is  "the  perfection  of 
reason"  as  determined  by  courts.  For  even  in  England  not  all  common  law  offences  are  impeachable,  but 
only  such  of  them  (along  with  others  not  indictable)  as  by  parliamentary  usage  or  popular  sense  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  '  'high"  misdemeanors,  and  of  this  the  House  of  Lords  are  the  sole  Judges.  (Pedc's  Trial,  10  Selden, 
Judicature  in  Parliaments,  6;  2  Hale  P.  C,  275;  Barclay's  Digest,  140.) 

On  the  trial  of  Judge  Presoott,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1821,  Mr.  Shaw  said :  "  The  security  of  o»r  rights 
depends  rather  upon  the  general  tenor  and  character  than  upon  particular  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 
The  love  of  freedom  and  Justice,  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  interwoven  in  the 
whole  texture  of  our  social  institutions,  a  thorough  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  their  rights,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  maint^n  them,  in  short,  those  moral  and  intellectu^  qualities  without  which  social  liberty 
cannot  exist,  and  over  whlc]i  despotism  can  obtain  no  control,  these  stamp  the  character  and  grive  security  to 
the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  thu  Commonwealth.  *  *  *  But  it  has  not  been,  and  it  cannot  be,  contended 
that,  in  its  deciitions  and  ac()ndications,  this  court  is  not  governed  by  established  laws.  These  may  be  poritive 
and  express,  or  they  may  depend  upon  reasoning  and  analogy.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  a  role  applleaMe 
to  eveiy  cas^  in  the  text  of  the  statute  book.  Laws  are  founded  on  certain  general  principles  and  the  relations 
of  men  in  society.  It  is  the  province  of  this  court,  as  of  all  other  Judicial  tribunals,  to  search  oat  and  apply 
these  principles  to  the  particular  cases  in  Judgment  before  them."  And  8ee4  Howard'sSL  Tritls,  47,  per  Selden. 
6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  8..  S64.  ^,^,,,^,  ,„  CoOQIc 
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persons  and  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends  ;   bnt  there  is  no  such 
ennmeradon  of  impeachable  cases ^  though  there  is  o(  persons. 

In  England  and  some  of  the  states  the  power  of  removal  of  officers  by  the 
execatiye  on  the  address  or  request  of  the  legislature"*  exists,  but  the  Constitution 
made  no  provision  for  this  as  to  any  officer,  manifestly  because  the  power  of 
impeachment  extended  to  every  proper  case  for  removal. 

As  to  the  President  and  Vice-President,  there  is  this  provision,  that  "  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal^  death,  resignation,  or  inability ^ 

•  ♦  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  •  •  until  the  disability  be 
removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected."     (Article  2,  section  1.) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  the 
power  of  impeachment  as  a  means  of  defending  '*  the  community  against  the 
incapacity"  of  officers.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution  recognized  the  same 
view,  article  2,  section  1 :  "  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  *  * 
tMbU&y^  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

This  and  the  power  of  impeachment  are  the  only  modes  of  getting  rid  of  offi- 
cers whose  inability  from  insanity  or  otherwise  renders  them  unfit  to  hold  office, 
and  whose  every  official  act  will  necessarily  be  misdemeanor.  As  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  it  was  necessary  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  desig- 
nate a  successor,  and  so  to  determine  the  disability.  As  to  all  other  officers, 
the  Constitution  or  laws  define  the  mode  of  designating  a  successor,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  impeaching  power  to  remove  in  cases  of  insanity  or  misdemeanor  aris- 
ing from  that  or  other  cause.  It  cannot  be  supjposed  the  whole  nation  must 
soffer  without  remedy,  if  the  whole  Supreme  Court  or  other  officers  should 
become  utterly  disabled  from  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  if  not  probability. 

In  our  system  it  is  utterly  imposible  to  apply  any  test  of  common  law  or 
0tatatory  criminality.  The  Supreme  Court,  without*  much  consideration,  has 
determined  that  the  national  courts  have  never  been  clothed  with  jurisdiction  of 
eommon-law  crimes.f 

*B0moTal  <m  the  address  of  both  hoiues  of  Parliament  ii  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  3 
HaDam,  8fl2.  In  the  convention  which  framed  our  national  Constitntlon,  Jane  2,  1787,  Mr.  John  DicUnion, 
tf  Delaware,  moved  "  that  the  Bzecntive  be  made  removable  by  Uie  national  legislature  on  the  request  of  a 
B^JoritT  of  the  lej^atures  of  individual  States."  Delaware,  alone,  voted  for  this,  and  it  was  rejected, 
lapeadunent  was  deemed  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  every  proper  case  for  removal 

t  The  rttuon  which  denies  jurisdiction  of  commoThUne  crimes  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  does  not  apply 
t»  impemciments. 

By  the  Constitution  the  trial  for  crimes  must  be  had  hn  the  State  and  district  where  committed.  (Article  ^ 
Amendments.)  By  the  judiciary  act  of  September  24,  1789,  the  Supreme  Court  is  restricted  to  holding 
•etrions  at  Washington.  (I  Statutes  at  Large,  73.)  By  the  Constitution  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  estabUsn.  (Article  3,  soctioa 
1;  article  1,  section  10. 

It  was  held  as  early  as  1812  that  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  being  the  ''inferior 
enrts**  established  by  Congress,  could  exercise  no  common-law  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  doctrine  was 
resffirmed  in  1816  by  a  divided  court,  and  has  never  been  authoritatively  decided  since.  (United  States  vs. 
Badson.  7  Cranch,  32;  United  States  vs.  Corlidge,  1  Wheaton,  415;  I  Gallis,  Reports.  488;  United  States  vs. 
Lncwter,  2  McLean's  Reports,  431 ;  Washington  Circuit  Court  Reports,  84 ;  United  States  vs,  Ravara,  2 
Delias.  297;  United  States  vs.  Worrall,  2  Dallas.  384 ;  United  States  vs.  Maurice,  2  Brock.,  96 ;  United  States 
w.  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  Woodbridge  &,  Minot,  401;  United  States  vs.  Babcock,  4  McLean,  113-115.) 

Tfads  mBng  has  been  Oinpproved  by  the  ablest  commentators  on  constitutional  and  criminal  law — ^by  Story, 
sad  Rawle,  and  Bishop,  and  Wharton.  (1  Bishop's  Criminal  Law,  third  edition,  163,  [20; J  act  of  Congress 
of  September  24,  1789,  sections  9-11 ;  Statutes  1842,  chapter  188,  section  3 ;  Du  Ponceau  on  Jurisdiction.) 

The  denial  of  common  law  criminal  jurisdiction  in  these  inferior  courts  rests  solely  on  the  reasons  tjiat  snoli 
tribonals  being  created  not  by  the  Constitution,  but  by  act  of  Confess,  they— 

'* Possess  no  jurisdiction  but  what  is  given  them  by  the  power  that  creates  them;*'  and  that — 

"There  exists  no  definite  criterion  of  distribution  [of  jurisdiction]  between  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of 
aesaBeffistriet."     . 

And  that  common  law — 

**  Jorisdletion  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  legislative  act" 

And  tt  is  said  that  the  Supreme  0>urt  alone — 

"Possesses  jurisdiction  derived  immediately  from  the  Constitution,  and  of  which  the  legislative  power 
ttMot  deprive  it."    (7  Cranch,  33.)  ^        .  ;i  w    *u  * 

Wbwre,  therefore,  a  common  law  jurisdiction  Is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  a  court  created  by  that 
bslnnnent,  it  is  one  "of  whl<^i  the  legislative  power  cannot  deprive  ii"    (7  Cranch,  33.) 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Constitution  has  done  as  to  impeachments ;  It  has  created  the  tribunal  for 
thdr  trial— the  Senate ;  it  has  given  that  body  jurisdiction  of  all  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  impeachable  by 
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When  the  Gonelittition  was  adopted  all  the  States  recognized  common-lair 
crimes,  and  those  added  since  do  so  with  few  exceptions.  Bat  there  is  some* 
Aing  peculiar  to  each  and  different  from  all  others  in  its  common- law  crimes, 
growing  ont  of  the  rulings  of  judges  or  its  condition,  and  in  all  statutes  have 
iMide  changes,  so  that  no  two  States  recognize  the  same  crimes. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  "to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
coonterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  *  ♦  * 
To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations,"  hut  nowhere  declares  they  may  define 
impeachable  crimes,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  common  parliamentary  law, 
subject,  like  the  common  law,  to  be  moulded  to  circumstances  and  adapted  to 
times,  had  already  sufficiently  defined  them.  Congress  cannot  by  any  law 
abridge  the  right  of  the  Honse  to  impeach  or  the  Senate  to  try. 

When  the  Constitution  confers  on  the  House  the  "  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment,'' and  on  the  Senate  "  the  sole  power  of  trial,"  these  are  independent 
powers,  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  joint  opinion  of  the  two  houses,  previously 
incorporated  into  a  law.^  Suppose  such  a  law  passed.  It  cannot  be  repealed 
over  a  veto  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  Yet  a  majority  may 
impeach ;  and,  aner  the  veto  of  a  repealing  law,  can  that  majority  be  denied  the 
constitutional  privilege  conferred  on  them  ? 

'*  Treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  '*  are  of  coarse 
impeachable.  Treason  and  bribery  are  specifically  named.  But  **  other  high 
erimes  and  misdemeanors  "  are  just  as  fully  comprehended  as  though  each  was 
specified.  The  Senate  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  what  they  are.  There  is  no 
revising  court.  The  Senate  determines  in  the  light  of  parliamentary  law. 
Congiess  cannot  define  or  limit  by  law  that  which  the  Constitution  defines  ia 
two  cases  by  enumeration,  and  in  others  by  classification,  and  of  which  the 
Senate  is  sole  judge  t  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  treason  and  bribery 
would  not  be  impeachable  if  not  made  criminal  by  statute,  or  so  recognized  by 
national  common  law.  Q?hey  are  impeachable  because  enumerated.  Other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  equally  designated  by  classification. 

Suppose  the  Constitution  had  declared  "  that  all  persons  committing  'treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors '  snail  be  pimished  by  indict^ 
ment  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,"  can  it  be  doubted  that  every  crime 
and  misdemeanor  recognized  by  the  common  law  would  be  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment ?  "  This  would  be  bv  force  of  the  Constitution  employing  the  words 
erimes  and  misdemeanors ;  for  these  are  words  known  to  the  common  law,  and 
it  is  a  universal  principle  of  interpretation,  acted  on  in  all  the  courts,  that  a 
common-law  term  employed  in  conferring  jurisdiction  on  courts  is  to  bear  its 
common-law  meaning." 

Now,  when  the  Constitution  says  that  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removable  on 
impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  Senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  trial,  the  jurisdiction  is  con/erred,  and  its  scope  is  defined  by 
common  parliamentary  law.} 

The  national  courts  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of  common-law  crimes,  not 
because  common-law  crimes  do  not  exist,  but  because  their  jurisdiction  is  only 
such  as  is  expressly  conferred  on  them,  and  no  statute  has  conferred  the  jnris- 

parUomentary  nsago,  and  no  law  can  limit  it  And  this  view  has  been  snatained  by  Story,  and  Bavrle,  and 
Kent,  <nfier  and  in  view  of  the  decisions  referred  to.    (6  American  Law  Raster,  65^) 

At  the  time  the  ConHtitntion  waa  adopted,  and  ever  since  in  England  and  all  the  ori^nal  States  of  the  Union^ 
what  la  known  as  the  "common  Itno"  and  "common-law  crimes"  existed,  and  yet  exist,  in  addition  to  crimes 
defined  by  statute ;  and  this  is  so  in  all  the  States  except  Ohio,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others. 

*  "The  Parliament  cannot  by  any  act  reatrahi  the  power  of  a  sabsequent  Parliament.'*  i4  Inst,  42 ;  5  Com. 
Dig.,  901.) 

t "  The  peen  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact"  (2  Hale's,  P.  C,  275.  Barclay's  Digest,  140.)  They  there- 
fere  are  not  governed  by  the  Indictable  character  of  an  act  In  fact  u  the  highest  court  they  make  not  only 
parliamentary  law,  but  the  law  for  the  courts.    (Regina  ©.  O'ConneU.) 

^Impeachable  misdemeanors  are  determined  by  the  Senate  Just  at  each  house  of  Congress  and  the  courts 
having  the  Jorlsdictlon  to  pa  ^  ish  for  contemptsdetermine  what  acts  or  neglect  ooostltate  theoL   (7  Cranch,  32a 
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fiedoD.  But  in  the  District  of  Oolambia,  under  national  jarisdiction,  common- 
law  crimes  and  jorisdietion  of  them  in  the  courts  do  exist.* 

la  addition  to  this,  there  are  crinras  exdusively  of  national  jurisdiction,  and 
•ther^  exclusirely  of  State  cognizance.  The  murder  of  citizens  in  a  State  is 
oot  and  cannot  be  made  criminal  by  act  of  Oongress  where  it  is  not  perpetrated 
IB  the  denial  of  a  national  right.  The  States  alone  provide  for  this  and  many 
other  offences.  And,  in  the  States  not  recognizing  common-law  crimes,  they 
may  omit  to  make  homicide  a  penal  offence  as  to  Indians,  negroes,  or  others,  if 
the  legislature  so  determine,  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of  Oongress  similar  to  the 
"Civil  Rights "act.t 

If  no  act  is  impeachable  which  is  not  made  criminal,  th^i  its  criminality  most 
depend — 

1.  On  an  act  of  Congress  defining  crimes ;  or, 

2.  On  acts  of  State  legislatures  defining  crimes ;  or, 

3.  On  the  d^nition  of  common-law  crimes  in  the  States ;  or, 

4.  On  the  eommon-law  crimes  existing  in  England  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  national  law  in  some  form  must  control  it,  since  "  the 
United  States  have  no  concern  with  any  but  their  own  laws."( 

The  national  government  is  complete  in  itself,  with  powers  which  neither 
depend  on  nor  can  be  abridged  by  State  laws.§ 

If,  then,  impeachment  is  limited  to  acts  made  criminal  by  a  statute  of  Con- 
gress,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  impeached,  though  he  should 
go  into  the  **  dominion  of  Canada"  or  the  "  republic  of  Mexico,"  and  there  stir 
up  msurrection,  or  be  guilty  of  violating  all  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or  if  he 
iboold  go  into  a  State  and  violate  all  of  its  laws.jj  If  so,  a  highway  robber 
■ay  be  President,  and  he  is  exempt  from  impeachment ! 

*  ''Common-law  crimes  do  exist,  they  are  indictable,  and  Jurisdiction  of  them  has  existed  in  the  courts  of  the 
Mtetf  States  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  m  the  District  of  Columbia,"  (1  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law,  teetion  187. 
m;]  Dn  PoDcean  on  Joriadictioii,  68-73;  KendaU  vs.  United  States,  12  Poten,  534-613;  United  States  vs^ 
Wttkiag,  3  Graneh,  441.)  * 

The htghest  aathdrity  on  criminal  law  In  fhis  country  says: 

"Thflce  most  la  reason  and  in  legal  prindple  be  in  those  looalttieB  where  State  power  is  nnknown  common- 
law  crimes  against  the  United  States.  Especially  this  exception  most  in  reason  extend  to  all  matters  which 
cooeem  onr  interconrse  with  foreign  as  well  as  to  all  local  transactions  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Mv«rsl  States.  The  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  tiie  admiralty  concerning  both  dvil  and  criminid  things 
voald  seem  therefore  to  have  been  made  United  States  common  law." 

*  *  *  *  "And  so  the  United  States  tribunals  would  appear  to  have  common  law  cognizance  o£ 
•fmcesupon  the  high  seas  not  defined  by  statutes,  and  of  all  other  offences  within  the  proper  cognlxanca  of 
tfae  criminal  courts  of  a  nation,  committed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State."  1  Bishop  oot 
Orisdual  Law,  aectlon  165.  [21.] 

The  aei  of  Congress  of  February  27,  1801,  extended  and  continued  in  force  orer  the  District  the  common 
nd  statute  law  of  Maryland  where  common-law  crimes  existed,  and  organized  a  circuit  court  with  the  juris* 
«tion  conferred  on  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  by  section  eleren  of  the  act  of  February  13, 1801. 
(SUaited  States  Statutes  at  Large,  92;  2  Statutes,  103-105,  sections  1-3.) 

The  criminal  court  organized  by  act  of  July  7.  1838,  had  the  same  criminal  jilrisdlction.    (5  Statutes,  306.) 

Tb«  supreme  court  of  the  District,  organized  by  act  of  March  3, 1863,  has  the  same  jurisdiction  of  the  prior 
eosrts  thereby  abolished.    (12  Statutes,  section  3,) 

Tbst  jurisdiction  is  conferred  in  these  words : 

"That,"  *  *  *  •  "said  courts"  *  *  *  *  ''shall  have  cognizance  of  aU  Crimea 
nd  oflSenoei  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States."    (2  Statutes,  92,  act  Febmaiy  13,  IdOL) 

tAet  of  April  9,  1866, 14  Stat.,  27. 

!  "It  was  said  by  one  of  the  counsel  that  the  offence  must  be  a  breach  either  of  the  common  law,  a  State 
w,  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  lawyer  coi^d  speak  of  a  misdemeanor  but  as  an  act  violstbig 
Mm  one  of  these  laws.  This  doctrine  surely  is  not  warranted,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
BO  eoncem  with  any  but  their  own  laws.  *  *  *  But  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sad  acting  as  a  manager  of  an  impeachment  before  the  highest  court  hi  the  nation,  appointed  to  try  the  highest 
^Been  of  the  government,  when  I  speak  of  a  misdemeanor  I  mean  an  act  of  official  misconduct,  a  violation  of 
Midal  duty,  whether  it  be  a  proceedh&g  against  a  positive  law  or  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  law."  (Per 
mhcboa  arguendo,  2  (base's  Trial,  340 ;  per  Rodney,  387. 

^(Wsston  vs.  City  OouncU  of  Charleston,  2  Peters,  449;  McCulloch,  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  316;  Csbom  vs. 
BMk  of  the  United  States,  9  Id.,  738. 

IMr.  Rodney,  in  the  argument  of  Chase's  trial,  said :  "  When  gentlemen  talk  of  an  Indictment  being  a 
Mc«tntry  substratum  of  an  impeachment,  I  i^ould  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  court  it  must  be  supported. 
Ii  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  state  courts  ?  If  in  the  state  courts,  then  in  which  of  them ;  or  pro- 
rided  it  can  be  supported  In  any  of  tbem,  will  the  act  warrant  an  impeachment  ?  If  an  indictment  must  lie  in 
ticeoarts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes  there  are  a  very  few  which  an  officer  might  not 
"  wttn  impuBlty.    He  oilght  be  guilty  of  treason  agahist  an  individual  State ;  of  marder,/aRBon,  forgery, 
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.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  position  so  monstrons  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  Nor  can  the  criminal  statutes  or  common  law  of  the  States 
limit  or  regulate  national  impeachable  o£Pences.  The  fact  that  each  State  differs 
from  all  others  in  its  laws  renders  this  impossible.  It  never  could  have  been 
designed  to  control  the  national  power  of  impeachment  by  State  laws,  ever 
varying  and  conflicting  as  they  are.* 

If  impeachments  were  limited  in  England  to  indictable  offences,  as  they  never 
have  been,  it  is  manifest  no  such  rule  can  be  adopted  here,  for  we  have  no  uni- 
form and  single  standard  of  the  common  law  as  there. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  the  common-law  crimes  do 
not  exist  in  our  national  system,  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  are  more  applicable 
to  the  Senate  than  to  our  ordinaiy  courts.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  adopt  the 
remark  of  **  the  great  Selden"  on  the  impeachment  of  Batcliffe :  t  ''It  were  better| 
to  examine  this  matter  according  to  the  rules  and  foundations  of  this  house;** 
that  is,  upon  the  great  principles  of  parliamentcury  law  adapted  to  our  condition 
and  circumstances,  as  modified  by  the  Constitution,  {giving  it  a  construction  equal 
to  every  emergency  which  may  call  its  powers  into  exercise,  and  giving  in  its 
interpretation  Ml  effect  in  constitutional  forms  to  the  maxini  it  was  designed  to 
make  effectual — that  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  supreme  law."§ 

If  we  adopt  the  test  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  be  indictable  at  com- 
mon law,  the  Constitution  will  be  practically  nullified  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  "  that  judges  of  record  are  freed  from  all 
presentations  whatever  except  in  Parliament,  where  they  may  be  punished  for 
anything  done  by  them  in  such  courts  as  judges."  || 

Bishop  declares  that  at  common  law,  '*  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
established,  that  legislators,  the  judges  of  our  highest  courts,  and  of  all  courts 
of  record  acting  judicially,  jurors,  and  probably  such  of  the  high  officers  of  each 
of  the  governments  as  are  intrusted  with  responsible  discretionary  duties,  are 
not  liable  to  an  ordinary  criminal  process,  like  an  indictment,  for  their  official 
doings,  however  corrupt:"  1  Bishop's  Crim.  Law,  915  [362.] 

"  At  common  law,  an  ordinary  violation  of  a  public  statute  by  one  not  in 
office,  though  the  statute  in  terms  provides  no  punishment,  is  an  indictable  mis- 
demeanor :"  1  Bishop,  535  [187.] 

And  a  similar  violation  by  inferior  officers  was  an  indictable  misdemeanor. 

ftiii  peiiury  in  varioui  fonng,  withont  beliifir  amenable  to  the  federal  jorlsdiotlon,  and  nnlegs  he  could  be 
indicted  before  them  he  could  not  be  impeached."    (2  Chase's  Trial,  389.) 

The  doctrine  that  nothing  is  impeaehable  unlees  indictable  by  act  of  Congees  i§  impracticable. 

If  only  offences  indictable  by  act  of  Congress  are  impeachable,  the  President  and  all  civil  officers  will  escape 
impeachment  for  many  of  the  highest  crimes.  Murder,  arson,  robbery,  and  other  crimes  committed  in  a  State 
are  Indictable  by  State  laws,  but  cannot  be  made  so  by  act  of  Congress. 

*In  the  argument  of  Chase's  trial,  Mr.  Rodney  said:  *' Are  we  then  to  resort  to  the  erring  data  of  the  dif- 
ferent States?  In  New  Hampshire  drunkenness  may  be  an  indictable  offence,  but  not  in  anotiier  State.  Shall 
a  United  States  Judge  be  impeached  and  removed  for  getting  intoxicated  in  New  Hampshire,  when  he  may 
drinic  as  he  pleases  in  other  States  with  impimltyf  In  some  States  witchciaft  is  a  heinous  offence,  vrhlch  sub* 
jects  the  unfortunate  person  to  indictment  and  punishment ;  in  ottier  States  it  is  unknown  as  a  crime.  A  gr^A 
variety  of  cases  might  be  put  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  principle,  and  to  prove  how  improper  it  would  be  for 
this  court  to  be  governed  by  the  practice  of  the  different  States.  The  variation  of  such  a  compass  is  too  great 
for  it  to  be  relied  on.  This  honorable  body  must  have  a  standard  of  their  own,  which  will  admit  of  no  change 
or  deviation."    (2  Chase's  Trial,  389.) 

t  Vol.  6,  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  8.,  264.    4  Howard's  St.  Tr..  47. 

t  A  minister  is  answerable  for  Uxejuetice,  the  honeety,  the  ntility  of  aU  measures  emanating  from  the  Crown, 
as  well  as  for  their  legality;  and  thus  the  executive  administration  Is.  or  ought  to  be,  subordinate,  in  all  great 
matters  of  policy,  to  the  superintendence  and  virtual  control  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  C2  Hauam's 
Const.  History.  55t.) 

§  "It  may  be  alleged  tha|  the  power  of  Impeachment  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  with 
a  view  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  house  have  the  right  to  Investigate  the  conduct  of  all  public  officers 
under  the  government.  This  is  cheerfully  admitted.  In  such  a  case  Uie  »<nfetf  of  the  repvMie  would  be  the 
tupreme  law;  and  the  power  of  the  House  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  would  penetrate  into  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  the  executive  department."    (President  Polk's  Message,  Jour.  Ho.  Rep.,  29th  Cong..  1st  seso..  6894 

'*S€Uu8  populi  euprema  Uz:'*  Broom's  Legal  Maxims;  Blount s  Trial,  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  300,  per  Blount; 
Preecott's  Trial.  181,  per  Shaw;  contra,  Blake,  116. 

II 1  Hawkins  192,  ch.  73.  §  6;  1  Salk.  396;  2  Wooddeson  596, 355;  Jacob's  Law  Die,  tit  Judges;  12  Coke 
J&-6;  Hammond  v.  HoveU,  2  Mod.  218;  Floyd  v.  Barher,  12  Co.  23-5.  "The  doctrine  which  holds  a  judge 
exempt  from  a  civil  suit  or  indictment  for  any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  him  sitting  as  a  Judge,  has  a 
deep  root  in  the  common  law,"  per  Kent:  Y«ae»y.  Laming,  5  Johns.  291 ;  9  Id.,  385;  Cunningham,  r.  BuckUw, 
8  Cow.,  178 ;  Peck's  Trial,  492;  2  Chased  Trial,  389.    But  see  the  ruling  of  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  referred  to 

AddlMn's  (Pa.)  Trial  70;  1  Bishop  on  Crim.  Law,  915  [362;]  4  Blackst.,  121. 
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"If  a  public  officer  intrusted  with  definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commnnity,  wickedly  abuse's  or  fraudulently  exceeds  them,  he  is 
punishable  by  indictment,  though  no  injurious  effects  result  to  any  individual 
from  his  misconduct :"'  Whart.  Grim.  Law,  §  2«514. 

"  Whatever  mischievously  affects  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  openly 
ontrages  decency,  or  disturbs  public  order,  or  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  or  is 
a  breach  of  official  duty,  when  done  corruptly  is  the  subject  of  indictment  :*' 
What  §  3. 

It  may  be  said  the  immunity  of  a  judge  from  indictment,  for  his  official  acts 
at  common  law,  is  placed  on  grounds  of  public  polic;^,  to  secure  his  independ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  the  indictable  character  of  the  act,  if  done  by  a  private 
individual,  which  gives  jurisdiction  by  impeachment.  But  even  this  proves  that 
personal  liability  to  an  indictment  is  no  test  of  impeachability .  And  in  the  nature 
of  things  official  acts  cannot  be  done  by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  indicta- 
Ue  character  of  an  act  is  no  test  of  its  impeachability ;  and  no  such  test  could 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  rule  of  interpretation,  that  a  law  or  an  instrument  is  not  to  be  construed 
80  as  to  make  its  '*  effects  and  consequences  "  absurd,  if  its  language  may  be 
feiriy  understood  otherwise. 

To  permit  all  acts  to  escape  impeachment  unless  indictable  at  common  law,* 
wonld  lead  to  consequences  the  most  ruinous  and  absurd,  t 

If  a  judge  should  persistently  hear  the  arguments  of  one  party  to  causes 
privately  and  out  of  court,  the  evil  would  become  so  intolerable  in  an  officer 
holding  for  good  behavior  that  he  should  be  removed. 

If  &  President  should  hold  out  promises  of  offices  of  honor  and  trust  to  the 
friends  of  senators  to  influence  their  votes,  the  consequences  might  be  so  per- 
mdous  and  corrupting,  especially  in  an  hour  of  national  peril,  when  a  single 

*0n  the  trial  of  Chase  Mr.  Niobolaon  kaid:  Ton,  Mr.  President,  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
tofether  with  die  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Attorney  General,  as  commlsslonerB 
«f  tfie  sinking  ftmd,  have  annually  at  your  disposal  $8,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  debt.  If 
isstead  <tf  applying  it  to  this  pnbuc  nse,  you  diould  divert  it  to  another  channel,  or  convert  it  to  your  owu 
pdvste  uses.  I  iiak  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that  vou  ought  to  l>e  impeached 
Mr  tfaia  misconduct.  And  yet  there  is  no  coTirt  in  this  country  in  which  you  could  be  indicted  for  it.  Kay,  sir, 
it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  breach  of  trust,  and  would  not  be  indictablo  under  the  favorite  com* 
mm  law. 

*'  If  a  Judge  should  order  a  cause  to  be  tried  with  11  Jurors  only,  surely  he  might  be  impeached  for  U,  and  yet 
I  l>elieve  there  is  no  court  In  which  he  could  be  indicted."    (3  Chase's  Trial,  339.) 

tOa  Chase's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  said :  "  I  think  I  can  put  *  *  striking  cases  of  misconduct  in  a  judge  for 
iritiA  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  impeadunent  will  lie,  though  no  indictment  [at  common  law)  could  be 
nsfaitafaied.''  He  puts  the  cases:  if  ajndge,  at  the  time  appohited  for  court,  "should  appear  and  open  the 
wort,  and  notwithstanding  there  was  pressing  business  to  be  done,  he  should  proceed  knowingly  and  wilfully 
to  a^oum  it  until  the  next  stated  period."  *  *  •«  Suppose  he  proceeded  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
froa  pr^diee  against  one  party,  or  favor  to  his  antagonist,  he  ordered  on  the  trial  ox  a  cause  though  legal 
poand  nr  postponement." 

"If  when  the  jury  return  to  the  bar  to  give  the  verdict,  he  should  knowingly  receive  the  verdict  of  a 
■tfwity." 

"Were  a  Judge  to  entertain  the  suitors  with  a  farce  or  a  comedy  instead  of  heariag  their  causei^  and  turn  a 
Ner  or  buffoon  on  the  bench,  I  presume  he  would  subject  himself  to  an  impeachment."    (3  Chase's  Trial,  390.) 

Mr.  Harper,  for  the  defence,  practically  abandoned  the  idea  that  an  indictable  olTenoe  was  necessary.  He 
■Sid :  "  There  are  reasons  whteh  appear  to  me  unanswerable  in  favor  of  tiie  opinion  that  no  ofllenoe  is  impeach- 
abls  nnless  it  be  also  the  proper  subject  of  an  indictment.  *  *  I  can  suppose  cases  where  ajndge  ought  to 
bs  impeached  for  aots  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  declare  indictable  [at  common  law.]  Suppose,  for  instance, 
ftst  ajndge  should  constantly  omit  to  hold  court,  or  should  habitually  attend  so  short  a  time  each  day  as  to 
iSDder  it  hnpooslble  to  despatch  the  bushiess."    (3  Chase's  Trial,  255.) 

Mr.  Randolph  said :  "  The  Pretddent  of  the  United  States  has  a  qualified  negative  on  all  bills  passed  by  the 
two  hoosei  of  Congress.  *  *  Let  us  suppose  it  exercised  indiscriminately  on  everv  act  presented  for  his 
seeeptanoe.  Tliis  sure^  wonld  t>e  an  abuse  of  his  constitutional  power  richly  deserving  impeachment ;  and 
«rt  ao  man  will  pretend  to  say  it  is  an  indictable  olTenoe."  (2  Chase's  Trial,  453 ;  Wickliffe's  argument  <m. 
twts  Trial,  SlU.  •  . 

On  Peck's  trial,  Mr.  Wickllffe  put  additional  eases :  "  Suppose  ajndge  under  the  Influence  of  political  feel- 
isff  ihail  award  to  his  favorite  a  new  trial  *  *  against  known  law,  wonld  this  be  an  Indictable  offence?" 

"Soppoee  a  judge  *  *  sludl  labor  for  two  hours  in  abuse  upon  an  unoffending  citiaen  whom  he  has  dragged 
bdbreWtaL"    (Peck's  Trial,  310.) 

"  If  a  bead  of  a  department  should  divert  his  power  and  patronage  for  his  personal  or  political  aggrandize- 
■««.-    ad.,  310.) 

On  Peck's  trial,  Mr.  Buchanan  said :  "  The  abuse  of  a  power  which  has  been  given  may  be  as  crimbial  as 
^  Qsnrnctton  of  a  power  which  has  not  been  granted.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  Indicted  for  an  assault  and  bat- 
^.  He  is  tried  and  found  guilty ;  and  the  judge,  without  any  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation  having 
beea  shown,  fines  him  $1,000,  and  commits  him  to  prison  for  a  year.  Now,  although  the  judge  may  possess 
the  power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  this  offence  at  his  discretion,  would  not  this  punishment  be  such  an  abuse 
Jf  jnAdal  discretion,  and  afford  such  evidence  of  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrarv  exercise  of  power  aa  wonld 
jwuy  the  Hooae  of  Representatives  in  voting  an  impeachment?"    (Peck's  Trial  437.) 
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vote  might  decide  the  life  of  the  government,  that  the  safety  of  the  lepuhlic 
would  demand  impeachment  Such  a  President  would  violate  his  oath  faith- 
JvXLy  to  execute  his  duties. 

There  are  many  breaches  of  trust  not  amounting  to  felonies,  yet  so  monstrous 
as  to  render  those  guilty  of  them  totally  unfit  for  office. 

Nor  is  it  always  necessary  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  violate  a  posi- 
tive law.  There  are  many  misdemeanors,  in  violation  of  official  oaths  and  of 
duty  alike  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  and  repugnant  to  the  pure 
administration  of  office,  that  may  violate  no  positive  law.^ 

The  indiscriminate  veto  of  all  bills  by  the  President,  his  retaining  in  office 
men  subject  to  his  removal,  knowing  them  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  other  misdemeanors,  would  manifestly  be  proper 
subjects  of  an  impeachment,  for  otherwise  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  incompetent 
foreign  minister  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  war  imperilling  our  existence,  to 
avoid  which  impeachment  might  be  the  only  remedy. 

The  impeachment  trials  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have  conclu- 
sively settled  these  questions,  t 

The  first  case  tried— that  of  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the  United  States 

firom  Tennessee — simply  decided  that  none  but  civil  officers  can  be  impeached, 

>^         and  that  a  senator  is  not  such  civil  officer.     But  the  articles  of  impeachment — 

none  of  which  charged  a  statutory  crime,  -and  some  certainly  no  common  law 

offence — proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  acts  were  impeachable  |  which  were  not 

•     indictable,  so  much  so  that  no  objection  was  suggested  on  that  account. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Judge  Pickering,  §  who  was  convicted  upon  each  of 

*  "  There  are  offences  for  which  an  officer  may  be  impeached,  and  against  which  there  are  no  known  posi- 
tive laws.  It  is  possible  that  the  day  may  arrive  when  a  President  of  the  United  States,  having  some  great 
political  object  in  view,  may  endeavor  to  influence  Congress  by  holding  out  threats  or  inducements  to  them. 
A  treaty  may  be  made  which  the  President,  with  some  view,  may  be  extremely  anxious  to  have  ratified. 
The  hope  of  office  may  be  held  out  to  a  benator ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  this  the  President 
would  be  liable  to  impeachment,  although  there  is  no  positive  law  fS»rbidding  it  Again,  sir,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  have  a  very  dear  fdend  in  office,  and  the  President  mav  tell 
him  unless  you  vote  for  my  measures  your  Mend  shall  be  dismissed.  Where  is  the  positive  law  forbidding 
this  ?  Tet,  where  is  the  man  who  would  be  shameless  enough  to  rise  in  the  face  of  his  country  and  defend  such 
conduct,  or  be  bold  enough  to  contend  that  the  President  could  not  be  impeached  for  itt"  (Per  Kicholson,  8 
Chase's  Trial,  339.  341.    See  Peck's  Trial  309.) 

**  The  abuse  of  a  power  given  may  be  as  criminal  as  the  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted."  (Per  Buchanan 
on  Pecks  Trial,  427.)         •  -^  f-  i-*  b  ^ 

He  supposes  the  case  of  a  judge  having  discretionary  power  to  fine  and  Imposing  enormous  and  unnecessary 
punishment. 

t  Those  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  the  cases  of— 

1.  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  July,  1797,  to  January,  1798.  (Wharton's  State  Trials, 
200.) 

2.  John  Pickering,  district  judge,  New  Hampshire,  1803-'04.    (Annals  of  Congress ;  S,  Hildreth'^  Hi^ ,  51&  > 
a  Samuel  Chase,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  United  States,  ld04-'06.    (Trial  of  Chaw,  by 

SmithjftLlovd.2vol8.) 

4.  James  Peck,  district  judge  Missouri,  18528, 1831.    (Peck's  Trial,  by  Stansbury,  1  voL) 

5.  West  W.  Humphreys,  district  judge  of  Tennessee,  1888.  (Congressional  Globe,  vols.  47, 48, 49, 2d  sesrioB 
37th  Congress.    See  report  No.  44,  2d  session  37th  Congress,  vol  3  Reports  of  Committees.) 

1  There  were  Ave  artielea— 

1  That  in  1797  Spain,  owning  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  was  at  war  with  England,  and  Senator  Blount 
*'  did  conspire  and  contrive  to  create,  promote,  and  set  on  foot    *    *    In  the  United  States,  and  to  oondaet 
ond  cany  on  firom  thenoe  a  military  hostUe  expediUon  against    *    *    the  Floridas  and  Louisiana    *     *    * 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  same  from''  Spain,  and  of  conquering  the  same  for  Great  Britain,  In 
violation  of  the  obligations  of  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  by  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795.  the  United  States  and  Spain  agreed  to  restrain  Indian  hostiUties 
In  the  counto^  adjacent  to  the  Floridas,  yet  Blount,  in  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  excite  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians  "  in  the  United  States  "  to  commence  hostiUtiee  against  the  suttJocf «  and  possessions  in  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  same  to  the  dondnion  of  *  *  Great  Britain,  "*  tn 
violation  of  the  treaty,  the  obligations  of  nentraUty,  and  his  duties  as  senator. 

3.  That  Blount,  In  April.  1797,  to  accomplish  his  designs  aforesaid,  did  "  conspire  and  contrive  to  alienaite  the 
confidence  of  said  Indian  tribes  "  firom  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  "and  to  diminish,  impair,  and  destroy^ 
his  influence  "  with  the  said  Indian  tribes,  and  their  friendly  intercourse  and  understanding  with  him." 

4.  That  Blount,  in  April,  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  seduce"  an  Indian  interpreter  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Indians  under  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  United  States,  "fh>m  his  duty,  and  to  engage  " 
him  "to  assist  in  the  promotion  and  execution  of  his  welA  criminal  intentions  and  conspiracies." 

5.  That  Blount,  in  April,  1797.  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  diminish  and  fanpair  tiw  confidence  of  said 
Cherokee  nation  in  the  government  of  the  Uidted  States,  and  to  create  and  foment  discontents  and  disoffeotioB 
among  the  said  Indians  lowards  the  *  *  United  States  in  relatiop  to  "  ascertaining  and  marking  the  bonndaiy 
Une  between  the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  United  States  In  punniance  of  a  treaty  between  them. 

§  The  articles  charged— 

1.  That  the  surveyor  of  the  dtotrict  of  New  Hampshire  did,  In  the  port  of  Portsmouth.selse  the  ship  Elisafor 
unlading  foreign  goods  contrary  to  law,  and  the  marshal  of  the  district,  on  the  16th  of  October,  180^  by  order 
of  Judge  Pickering,  did  arrest  and  detain  said  ship  for  trial,  and  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  of  March  8;  lt89,  providsA 
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four  several  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate,  and  removed  from  oflSce 
in  March,  1804.^  This  case  proves  that  a  violation  of  law  of  a  particular  char- 
acter, and  drunkenness  and  profanity  on  the  bench,  are  each  impeachable  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In  this  case  the  defence  of  insanity  was  made  and 
supported  by  evidence.  The  case  does  not  show  the  opinion  of  senators  on  this 
evidence.  Bat  if  the  insanity  was  regarded  as  proved,  this  case  shows  that  a 
criminal  intent  is  not  necessary  to  constitnte  an  impeachable  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  but  that  the  power  of  impeachment  may  be  interposed  to  protect 
thepablic  against  the  misconduct  of  an  insane  officer. 
Toe  next  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Ghase,t  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 

that  anch  «hip  nuij.  by  order  of  the  judge,  be  delivered  to  the  claimant  on  giving  bond  to  the  United  States, 
and  on  producing  a  oertlflcate  firom  the  collector  of  the  district  that  the  duties  on  the  goods  and  tonnage  duty 
on  the  urip  bad  been  paid ;  yet  Judge  Pickering,  with  intent  to  evade  the  act  of  Congress,  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  restored  to  the  claimant  without  producing  uie  certificate  of  payment  of  duties  and  tonnage  duty. 

8.  That  at  the  district  court  of  New  Hampshire  in  November,  1802,  the  collector  having  libelled  said  ship 
beenue  of  said  onlawfol  unlading  of  goods  and  prayed  her  forfeiture  to  the  United  States,  yet  Judge  Pickering, 
with  Intent  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  reftued  to  hear  the  testimony  of  witnesses  product 
to  sustain  the  dalm  of  the  United  States,  and  without  hearing  them,  did  order  and  decree  stdd  ship  to  be 
ratored  to  the  claimant  contrary  to  law. 

X  That  the  act  of  34th  September.  1780,  anthorlzei  an  appeal  to  iho  circuit  court  in  such  case,  and  the 
United  States  district  attorney  did  claim  an  appeal  fh>m  said  decree,  yet  said  judge,  disregarding  the  law, 
lileading  to  injure  the  revenues,  refused  to  allow  an  appeal. 

4.  That  Judge  Pickering  being  a  man  of  loose  morals  and  intemperate  habits,  on  11th  and  12th  November, 
1802,  Ad  appear  on  the  bench  of  his  court  for  the  purpose  of  administering  juxUce  In  a  state  of  total  Intoxlea- 
eattOB  ]N?oduced  by  inebriating  liquors,  and  did  then  and  there  firequently  and  in  a  most  profane  and  indecent 
Banner  invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.    ( Annals  of  Congress  of  1803^,  p.  319.) 

*  1.  This  case  was  thus  commented  on  during  Peck's  trial : 

'*  I  admit  that  if  the  charge  against  a  judge  be  merely  an  illegal  decision  or  a  question  of  jproperty  In  a  civil 
ease,  his  error  ought  to  be  gross  and  palpable  indeed  to  Justify  the  inference  of  a  criminal  Intention  and  to 
convict  him  upon  an  impeachment  And  yet  one  case  of  this  character  occurred  In  our  history.  Judge  I^ck* 
cfteg  was  tried  and  condemned  upon  all  the  foor  articles  exhibited  against  him,  although  the  first  three  oon« 
ttfned  no  other  charge  than  that  of  making  decisions  contrary  to  law  in  a  cause  involving  a  mere  question  of 
property ;  and  then  refusing  to  grant  the  party  injured  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  to  which  he  was  entitled.** 
(F«r  Buchanan,  in  Peck's  Trial,  428.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  arguendo,  2  Chase's  Trial,  341,  in  referring  to  Pickering's  case,  says,  he  "was  impeached  for 
iraakenness  and  profane  swearing  on  the  bench,  although  there  is  no  law  of  the  United  States  forbidding 
than.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  punishing  either  In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  offence 
was  committed.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  counsel  that  these  wpre  indictable  oflHsnces.  I,  however,  do  not 
know  where;  certainlv  not  in  England.  Drunkenness  is  punishable  there  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but 
tile  temporal  magistrate  never  had  any  power  over  it  until  it  was  given  by  a  statute  of  James  I,  and  even 
tbea  the  power  was  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  courts,  but  only  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
Maxyland,  where  a  small  fine  may  be  Imposed.** 

Hr.  Harper  bad  said:  "Habitual  drunkenness  in  a  judge  and  profane  swearing  In  any  person  are  Indictable 
oflenees,  [at  common  law.)  And  if  they  were  not,  still  they  are  violations  of  the  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  Is  a  statute  against  drunkenness  and  profane  swearing.  But  they  are  offences  against  good  morals, 
sad  as  such  are  forbidden  by  the  common  law.  They  are  offences  In  the  linit  of  God  and  man. "  ( 2  Chase's 
Trial,  S5,  400.) 

f  There  were  eight  articles  of  Impeachment : 

1.  That  on  the  trial  of  Fries  for  treason  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  in  April, 

(1-)  Prepared  and  f^imished  counsel  an  opinion  in  writing  on  the  questions  of  law  in  the  case  before  trial  or 


Ce.)  Beetricted  Fries's  counsel  firom  recurring  to  certafai  En^ish  authorities  and  statutes  of  the  United  SUtet 
fBoatrative  of  positions  for  defence. 

(3.)  Denied  counsel  for  defence  the  right  to  argue  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  Jury,  endeavoring  to  wrest  firom 
te  jury  tlie  right  to  determine  questions  of  law. 

1  Ac  the  eireuit  court  at  Richmond,  in  May,  1800,  Callender  was  arraigned  for  libel  on  John  Adams,  then 
n«rideat,  and  the  Judge,  with  intent  to  procure  his  convictlcm,  overruled  the  objection  of  Basset,  one  of  the 
jtvy,  who  wished  to  be  excused  because  he  hai  made  up  his  mind,  and  required  him  to  sit  on  the  jury. 

3.  That  with  same  intent  the  judge  reftised  to  permit  the  evidence  of  a  witness  to  be  given,  on  pretence  that 
tfe  witneea  couldnot  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  duurgee  contained  in  an  indictment  embracing 
BDce  than  one  fact 

4b  Ii^tastSee  and  partiality  in  sidd  case : 

(L)  fa  compelling  prisoner's  counsel  to  reduce  to  writing  all  questions  proposed  to  be  put  to  that  witness. 

(9l)  In  revising  to  postpone  the  trial  on  a  sufficient  affidavit  filed.    « 

^)  Rode  and  contemptuous  expressions  to  counseL 

M.>  Repeated  and  vexations  interruptions  of  counsel,  Inducing  them  to  abandon  thefar  cause  and  client. 

Sc  That  the  Judge  awarded  a  capiat  for  the  arrest  of  said  Callender,  whan  the  statute  of  Virginia  in  such  caw 
only  antborixed  a  snmmcms  requiring  the  accused  to  answer. 

6w  The  Judge  required  Callender  to  submit  to  trial  during  the  term  at  which  he  was  indicted.  In  violation  of 
tlM  statate  of  Vlrghila,  declaring  that  the  acoased  shall  not  answer  until  the  next  succeeding  term ;  the  United 
States  Judieiary  act  of  94th  September,  1789,  recognising  the  State  laws  as  rules  of  decision. 

1.  At  the  cfarenit  court  In  Delaware,  In  June,  1800,  the  judge  reftised  to  discharge  the  grand  jury,  although 
sacrsated  by  sevwal  of  the  Jury  to  do  so.  and  after  the  jury  had  regularly  declared  through  their  foreman  that 
the^  had  fbnod  no  bills  of  indictment,  nor  liad  anv  presentment  to  make,  and  instructed  the  Jury  that  it  waa 
thtu  duty  to  look  after  a  certain  seditious  printer  living  in  Wilmington.  And  the  judge  enjoined  on  the  district 
anoraey  the  neoeasi^  of  procuring  a  file  of  a  newspaper  printed  at  Wilmington,  to  find  some  passage  whidi 
aridbt  tamtah  the  groni^-work  of  a  prosecution— all  with  intent  to  procure  the  prosecution  of  said  printer. 

&.  That  the  Judge  at  the  circuit  court  at  Baltimore,  In  May,  1803,  perverted  his  official  right  and  duty  to 
idifcuai  the  grand  Jury,  delivering  to  them  an  infiammatorv  political  harangue,  with  intent  to  excite  the  people 
etlCarjrlaod  agalnsi  their  State  government  and  against  the  United  States. 
\His  addresa  waa  In  part  agahvt  universal  suflhige.  J 
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Court  of  the  United  States.  In  this  case  it  was  insisted  for  the  accused  that 
"  no  jadge  can  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  any  act  or  offence  for 
which  he  could  not  be  indicted,"  either  by  statute  or  common  law.*  But  this 
was  denied  with  convincing  argument,t  and  was  practically  abandoned  by  the 
defence.} 

In  1830,  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  Mis- 
souri, was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  imprisoning  and 
suspending  from  practice  an  attorney  of  his  court.§  The  argument  for  the 
prosecution  alluded  to  the  proposition  stated  in  Chase's  trial,  **  that  a  judge  can- 
not be  impeached  for  any  offence  which  is  not  indictable ;"  ||  but  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  repudiated  any  such  doctrine  as  a  ground  of  defence.^ 

Mr.  Wirt  did  not  hazard  his  reputation  by  any  such  claim.  •*  Peck  was  not 
convicted. 

The  case  of  West  W.  Humphreys,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Tennessee,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  an  officer  was  impeach- 
able without  having  committed  a  statutory  or  common  law  offence^tt 

•1.  Chaue'8  Trial.  9-18,  per  Clark.    Per  Leo  107,  citing  2  Bacon  97.    Per  Martin  137.    Per  Harper  254-a 

Judge  Chase  in  liia  answer  declared  that  be  wat  only  liable  for  a  misdemeanor,  ' '  contiLsting  in  some  act  done 
or  omitted  in  violation  of  law  forbidding  or  commanding  it,"  and  tbat  he  was  not  impeachable  "except  for 
some  offence  for  which  he  may  be  indicted :"  (,1  Chase's  Trial,  47,  48;  1  Story  on  Const,  §  796,  note;  4  Elli- 
ott's Debates  262.) 

1 1  Chase's  Trial  353,  per  CampbelL  Per  Rodnev,  378.  2  Chase's  Trial  335,  339-340,  per  Nicholson.  1 
Chage's  Trial  335,  392 ;  2  Chase's  351.  "  It  is  Rufficlent  to  show  tbat  the  accused  has  transgressed  the  line  of 
his  official  duty  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  bis  country,  and  that  this  conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  impure  and  corrupt  motives :"  (1  Chase's  Trial,  353.  per  Campbell.)  "Violation  of  official  duty, 
whether  it  be  a  proceeding  against  a  positive  law  or  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  law :"  ( 2  Chnsft's  Trial,  340, 
per  Nicholson.) 

^3  Chase's  Trial  255,  per  Harper. 

On  Peck's  Trial  427,  Buchanan  Sfdd :  "  The  principle  fairly  to  be  deduced  firom  all  the  arguments  on  the 
trial  of  Judge  Chase,  and  from  the  votes  of  tho  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,"  was  to 
hold  that  a  violation  of  the  Conntitntion  or  law  was  impeachable,  "  in  opposition  to  the  principle  *  *  that 
in  order  to  render  an  offence  Impeachable  it  must  be  indictable." 

§  The  charge  was  that,  as  Judge  of  the  district  court  for  Missouri,  he  on  the  2lst  April,  1826,  imprisoned  L.  E 
Lawless,  an  attorney,  for  twenty-four  hoars  and  suspended  him  for  eighteen  months  Arom  practicing  law,  for 
an  alleged  contempt  of  court  in  publishing  a  newspaper  article  reviewing  a  published  decision  of  said  Judse; 
that  said  judge,  unmlndftil  of  tho  duties  of  bis  station,  and  that  "  he  held  the  same  by  the  Constitution  during 
good  behavior  only,  with  intent  wrongfullv  and  unjustly  to  oppress,  imprison,  and  injure  said  Lawlevs,  &&'* 
Bis  answer  conceded  a  liability  to  impeachment  on  facts  which  would  not  bS  indictable. 

II  Peck's  Trial  308,  per  Wiokllffe. 

1[  Mr.  Meredith's  propositions  were  (Peck's  Trial  327,)  that  the  court  had  the  power  to  punish  contempts; 
that  the  case  of  Lawle^s  was  a  contempt  proper  for  it8  exercise ;  that  the  punishment  was  proper ;  and  lastly, 
"  that  if  the  court  had  not  the  power,  or  if  having  it,  the  case  was  not  a  case  proper  for  its  applicati«B ;  sml 
the  act  did  not  proceed  fi*om  the  evil  and  malicious  intention  with  vrhich  it  Is  charged,  and  which  ittt  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  have  accompanied  it  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  offence. 

Judge  Peck,  in  the  answer  to  his  impeachment,  said : 

*'  In  the  digested  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  follows  the  report  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  managers  who  conducted  that  impeachment,  (against  Warren  Hastings,)  it  wHI  be  seen,  too,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  that  committee  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  law  furnish  no  rule  whatever  for  the  proceed- 
ings in  an  impeachment,  th^  latter  being  governed  by  no  other  law  or  custom  than  the  lez  et  con$uetu.do  parlia- 
menti,  which  left  the  house  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  the  great  ends  of  Justice  untrammelled  by  any  other 
rules  than  those  which  reason  and  public  utility  prescribe :"  (Peck's  Trial,  10 ;  see  2  Hale  P.  C,  chapter  20 
page  15U;  6  Howell's  State  Trial, ,  313,  316,  .346,  note;  note  to  Lord  Capel's  case,  4  Howell's  State  Trials, 
12,  13 ;  Case  ot  Earl  of  Danby,  A.  D.  1678;  11,  HoweU's  State  Trials,  650;  4  Hatsel'sPuc,  71. ) 

**  He  cites  the  opinion  of  Kent  in  a  case  in  5  Johns.  Rep.  291,  which  was  a  civil  action  against  Chancellor 
Lansing  for  punishing  a  contempt.  Kent  says:  "  There  must  be  the  scienter  or  intentional  violation  of  the 
statHU,  and  this  can  never  be  Imputed  to  the  Judicial  proceedings  of  a  court.  It  would  be  an  Impeachable 
offence,  which  can  never  be  averred* or  shown  but  under  the  process  of  impeachment."  He  conceded  that  an 
intentional  violation  of  the  law  too*  impeachable,  and  cited  Erskine's  Speeches,  vol.  1, 374,  (New  York  ed.  1813,) 
to  show  that  impeachment  should  be  used  as  an  example  "  to  corruption  and  wilful  abuse  of  authority  by  extra 
legal  pains." 

And,  referring  to  Hammond  v.  //oioe24  1  Mod.  184,  2  Id.  218,  and  the  remark  that  complaint  should  be  made 
to  the  king  to  secure  the  removal  of  a  Judge  who  had  unlawfully  imprisoned  a  juror  for  contempt,  said,  that 
course  was  proper  "if  the  Judge  had  acted  corruptly,  *  *  that  is,  with  a  wicked  intention  to  oppress  under 
color  of  law."    (Peck's  Trial,  493, 495.) 

ft  The  charges  were : 

1.  For  advocathig  secession  in  a  public  speech  at  NashvIUe,  December  29,  1860. 

2.  For  openly  snpportinjs  and  advocating  the  Tennessee  ordinance  of  secession. 

3.  For  aid  in  organizingarmed  rebellion. 

4.  For  conspiring  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  For  neglecting  and  refusing  to  hold  the  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  For  acting  as  a  confederate  judge,  and,  as  such,  sentencing  men  to  be  banished  and  imprisoned,  and  their 
propt:rty  to  be  confiscated,  for  their  loyalty,  "  and  especially  of  property  of  one  Andrew  Johnson." 

7.  For  the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  "one  William  G.  Brownlow,  exercising  authority  as  Judge  of  Uie 
district  court  of  the  Confederate  States." 

He  was  convicted  on  all  the  articles  eeverallv  by  a  vote  on  eadL  except  that  part  of  art.  6,  which  charges  hlsi 
with  confiscating  the  property  of  Andrew  Johnson.    (49  Globe,  1661-2,  pi.  4,  p.  2950.) 
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In  fact,  the  charge  of  advocating  secession  was  a  crime  of  which  half  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  soath  had  heen  guilty  for  many  years.  In  the  seven 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  two  may  he  said  to  charge  treason ;  and 
it  may  be  claimed  that  one  good  article  will  sustain  a  convictioui  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  doctrine  that  one  good  count  in  an  indictment,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  bad  ones,  will  sustain  a  sentence.  But  even  this  is  not  law  in 
England.*  But  there  is  no  analogy.  The  Senate,  by  a  separate  vote  on  each 
article,  specifically  passed  on  the  sufficiency  of  each  article  to  constitute  an 
impeachable  offence,  while  a  jury  passes  generally  on  all  the  counts  of  an  indict- 
ment. And  it  is  to  be  observ^  that  the  report  of  the  Judiciarv  Oommittee, 
recommending  impeachment,  did  not  charge  treason  or  other  indictable  crime,  nor 
was  there  evidence  of  any ;  f  and  on  the- trial  of  the  case  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  right  to  convict  on  each  of  the  articles.  The  cases  tried  in  the  States 
folly  sostaia  the  same  view,  both  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  our  national 
Confltitution.} 

Judge  Addison  §  was  impeached  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  his  defence 
vas  that  he  had  committed  no  act  indictable  at  common  law ;  but  the  senate 
ahnust  unanimously  convicted  him,  utterly  repudiating  that  as  a  defence. 

*  ntgina  y.  O'ConnM,  11  Clark  &  Pin.  15;  9  Jurbit,  30;  Wharton's  Crim.  Law,  §  3047. 

tRqMrt  No.  44,  9d  Segsion  37th  Congreu,  voL  3  of  HonM  Reports. 

J  On  the  12th  July,  1788,  three  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  attached  and  fined 
Osvrald  £10,  and  impriiioned  him  one'moDth,  for  publiHhing  a  newspaper  article  having  a  tendency  to  preju- 
(Boe  the  public  with  re!«pect  to  the  m<irits  of  a  cause  depending  in  court.    (1  Dallas,  319.) 

Oa  5th  September,  1788,  Oswald  memorialized  the  general  assembly  to  determine  "whether  the  Judges  did 
not  infirioge  the  Constitution  in  direct  terms  in  the  sentence  they  had  pronounced ;  and  whether,  of  course, 
ther  had  not  made  themselves  proper  objects  of  impeachment." 

The  House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  heard  the  evidence.  Mr.  Lewis,  a  member,  malntaiaod  that  the 
talj  grounds  of  Impeachment  were  bribery,  corruption,  gross  impartiality,  or  wilful  and  arbitrary  oppression — 
■one  of  which  being  proved,  the  memorial  ought  to  bo  dismissed. 

Mr.Flnley,  then  a  member,  said:  ** Though  he  deemed  It  his  duty  to  pronounce  that  the  decision  of  the 
fitpreme  Court  was  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  frame  of  government,  yet  he  did  not  mean  to 
•sMTt  that  any  ground  has  been  shown  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Judges.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  agreed 
tkat  bribery,  corruption,  or  wilful  and  arbitraryinh^ctlon  of  the  law,  were  the  only  true  causes  for  Instituting 
t  prosecution  of  that  nature."    (See  1  Dallas,  335 ;  Addison's  Trial,  129.) 

The  House  resolved,  by  34  to  33,  that  the  charges  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  proceedings  in  the  Judges  of  the 
Stprerae  Court  are  unsupported  by  the  testimony  introduced,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  juut  cause  for 
impeaching  the  said  Justices.    ( See  the  report  of  this  case  in  1  Ditllas,  3d  ed.,  Pliila.  1830,  p.  353  [329].) 

On  the  trial  of  Chase,  Mr.  Rodney,  referring  to  this  case.  siUd :  "  Three  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Ooart  were  accused  of  fining  and  imprisoning,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury,  a  f«Ulow-citizen  for  publishing 
t  ptper  which  they  considered  as  a  contempt  of  court.  The  Judges  were  defended  by  two  most  able  and  elo- 
qtuot  counsel,  who  contended  that  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  Pennsylvania,  by  adopting 
4e  c<»nmon-Iaw  doctrines  on  the  subject,  Justified  the  proceeding,  and  that  if  there  was  no  luw  to  Justify  it, 
their  eondnct  flowed  from  an  honest  error  in  Judgment  But,  sir,  they  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  the  position 
contended  for  on  this  occasion,  that  to  support  an  impeachment  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  must  be  such  as  to  sub- 
i«et  him  to  an  indictment."    (See  2  Chase's  Trial,  399.) 

)  Impeachment  of  Alexander  AddtSon,  president  Judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  Westmoreland 
sod  otiber  counties,  1808-3,  convicted  of— 1.  Directing  a  Jury  that  the  address  of  an  associate  Judge  to  them 
"bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  them;"  and  2.  Preventing  an  associate  Judge  ft'om  addressing 
tlie  grand  Jury  concerning  their  duties,  by  denying  the  right,  and  by  leaving  the  bench,  and  thus  irregularly 
steaming  the  court."    (AddLien's  Trial,  by  'Thomas  Lloyd,  2d  ed.,  Lancaster,  1803.) 

Mr.  McKean,  one  of  the  managers,  in  opening  the  trial,  said :  "  Offences  under  color  of  office  *  *  have 
shray*  been  considered  as  the  most  proper,  and  of  course  the  usual  ground  of  impeachment.  They  are  such 
as  the  ordinary  magistrates  cannot  or  dare  not  punish.  *  *  It  often  happens  that  officers  may  and  do  abuse 
Uksir  power  to  the  injury  of  the  commodwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  render  their 
coadnct  cognizable  before  the  ordfaiary  tribanala  of  Justice,  so  as  to  proceed  by  indictment  or  information." 
(See  Addison's  Trial.  31.) 

in  Pennsylvania  the  courts  entertahfi  Jurisdiction  of  common-law  crimes.  The  Attorney  Ceneral  filed  a 
■notion  for  a  rule  against  Addison,  to  show  cause  in  the  Supreme  C!ourt  why  an  information  should  not  be 
iled  against  him.  The  court  held  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  associate  Judge  to  address  the  grand  Jury ;  but 
the  eonrr,  per  Chief  Justice  Shlppen,  said:  "The  affidavit  does  not  state  malice.  It  would  Mecm  to  be  a  mis- 
take  of  right.  Unless  a  crime  is  stated  the  court  cannot  take  cognizance.  There  may  be  another  remedy, 
(by  impeachmeiit.J  It  does  not  lie  with  us  to  say  what  that  Is.  'J'he  proceeding  was  arbitrary,  unbecoming. 
OBhandsome,  ungentlemanly,  unmannerly,  and  improper;  but  there  not  being  an  imputation  of  wilful  misbe- 
bavior  and  malloe.  It  is  not  Indictable  or  the  subject  of  an  information."    (Trial  70.) 

Jndgt  Addison,  in  his  defence,  said :  "No  impeachment  will  Ue  but  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  every 
niidfimeanor  In  ofilce  is  Indictable ;  the  officer  impeached  still  remains  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  panishment  according  to  law.  An  Impeachment  lies  only  where  an  indictment  lies ;  no  officer  'can  be 
convicted  on  an  impeachment  who  ought  not  to  be  convicted  on  an  indictment;  and  the  punishment  on 
^pecdonent  is  cnmnlativo— not  exclusive.  The  acts  for  which  an  officer  may  be  impeached  are  precisely  thOHO 
for  whldi  he  may  be  indicted  as  an  officer;  misdemeanors  in  office,  offences  or  unlawful  acts  done  with  au 
erfl  intention  in  bia  official  capacity."  (Trial,  KM.) 
'  A  mere  unlawftil  act  from  a  mLitake  or  error  in  Judgment  cannot  bo  alleged  as  a  [impeachsible]  crime. 

Kotooly  wrong,  hnt  wilful  wrong  must  be  made  out,  or  the  offence  is  not  complete."    (Page  118.) 

Though  a  Judge  acts  UDlawftiUy  and  unconstitutionally,  he  cannot  be  convicted  on  on  iuipeacliment  unless 

he  hai  acted  wilfdlly  so."    (Page,  129 ;  see  1  Dallas,  335.) 
Bat  this  position  was  denied,  and  Addison  was  found  guUty  by  a  vote  of  20  to  4.dj|^(^  V^ase  referred  to. 
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In  Massachusetts,'^  the  rule  is  well  settled  in  conformity  with  what  seems  to 
be  tbc  recognized  doctrine  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

j\mong  the  cases  tried  with  great  learning  and  ability  there,  is  that  of  James 
Preecott,t  who  was  convicted  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Blakb4  for  the  defence,  insisted  that  impeachment  is  "  a  process  which 
can  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  punishment  of  some  great  offence  against  a  known, 
settled  law  of  the  land."  The  prosecution  maintained  '*  that  any  wilful  viola- 
tion of  law,  or  any  wilful  and  corrupt  act  of  omission  or  commission  in  execution 
or  under  color  of  office  *  *  is  such  an  act  of  misconduct  and  maladminis- 
tration in  office  as  will  render  him  liable  to  punishment  by  impeach ment."§ 

Chief  Justice  Chasb  evidently  holds  that  a  failure  to  perform  official  duty  is 
impeachable,  without  reference  to  its  indictable  character  or  the  motives  therdTor. 
And  further,  that  the  Senate  is  so  entirely  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  official 
delinquency,  that  the  President  cannot  protect  himself  against  impeachment  for 
a  failure  to  execute  a  law  by  the  decree  of  a  court  enjoining  him  therefrom. 

On  the  15th  April,  1867,  in  refusing  the  application  of  the  so-called  State  of 

*  The  Massaebnaette  caiet  are — 

L  Impeachment  of  WUliam  Greenleaf,  gheriff  of  Worcester  county,  1788.  Convleted— 0>)  Of  detaining  for 
his  private  use  public. moneys,  when  tbe  commonwealth  has  a  right  thereto;  (2.)  Of  exhibiting  dishonent 
aoooants  of  taxes  collected;  (3.)  Of  detaining  for  two  years  pablio  moneys  Arom  town  of  Petersham;  (4.)  Of 
procuring  firom  the  treasurer  of  commonwealth  an  execution  for  money  previonsly  collected  by  him ,  (5.)  Of 
false  returns  on  executions;  (6.)  Of  procuring  a  warrant  of  distress  for  monev  previously  paid  him. 

2.  Impeachment  of  William  Hunt,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Watertown,  1794.  Convicted  of  entering  on  hit 
docket,  on  the  trial  day  of  causes,  the  personal  appeurance  of  plaintiffs,  who  were  absent,  though  defendants 
demanded  their  appearance.    The  senate  found  Hunt  guilty,  but  suspended  Judgment  for  a  yeu*. 

3.  Impeachment  of  John  Vinal,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Suffolk  county,  1800.  Convicted  of  Atortlon  and 
brilfcery. 

4.  Impeachment  of  Moses  Copeland,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Lincoln  county,  1807>'8.  Acquitted  on 
charges :  1st.  That  he  bought  a  note  indorsed  in  blank,  and  entertained  suit  in  name  of  Samuel  Kingsbury, 
and  rendered  Judgment^  though  in  fact  the  note  was  Copeland's ;  2d.  For  defaulting  a  defendant,  and  entering 
judgment  before  the  hour  set  for  trial ;  3d.  Bribei^ 

5.  Impeachment  of  James  Prescott,  Judge  of  probate  for  Middlesex,  182L  Convicted  of  exacting  illegal  fees, 
and  of  inserting  by  interlineation  in  a  guardian's  account,  previously  sworn  to,  an  item  due  to  and  paid  to  him- 
self; and  then  of  settling  the  account  as  Judge. 

See  "  Prescott's  Trial,  by  Pickering  and  Gardner,  Boston,  1821."  In  the  appendix  is  an  abstract  of  the  pre- 
eeding  impeachments.  On  the  trial  of  Prescott,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Blake,  arguendo,  that  '*  within  the  oompasa 
of  forty  long  years,  three  or  four  solitary  instances  of  trial  bv  impeachment  have  occurred  in  this  common* 
wealth.  Of  these,  two  I  believe  [throe J  resulted  In  a  conviction ;  and  I  feel  myself  Jut«tifled  in  stating,  that  in 
neither  of  the  instances  alluded  to  was  there  any  point  of  constitutional  law  involved  in  the  inquiry." 

This  case  was  conducted  with  great  abilltv. 

And  see  Report  of  the  Trial  and  Acqtilttal  of  Edward  Shippen,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Others, 
before  the  Senate  of  that  State,  in  1805,  by  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Trial  of  George  W.  Smith.  County  Judge  of  Oneida  county,  befbre  the  Senate  of  New  York,  1866. 

Trial  of  Impeachment  of  Levi  Hnbbell.  Judge  of  Uie  Second  Circuit,  by  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  June,  1853. 

"An  Account  of  the  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  the  late  Francis  Hoiikinson,  Eva.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ;  Printed  bv  Francis  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  1794.*' 

He  was  tried  and  acquitted  in  November  and  December,  1780. 

The  same  volume  contains  "An  Account  of  the  Impeachment,  Trial,  and  Acquittal  of  John  Nicholson,  Esq., 
Comptroller  General  of  Pennsylvania." 

He  was  acquitted  April  7,  1794. 

t  In  1821,  Prescott,  a  Judge  of  probate,  was  Impeached  before  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  The  12th 
article  charged  that  Ware  was  guardian  of  Birch,  a  no%  oompot  mtntU ;  that  Qrout,  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  had  some  controversv  with  the  guardian  as  to  some  property  of  the  ward  not  involved  in  the  account ; 
that  the  Judge,  as  attorney,  advised  the  parties,  and  charged,  and  was  paid  five  dollars  by  the  guardian  there* 
for;  that  the  Judge  interlined  this  item  in  the  account  which  had  been  pnsviouly  Kwom  to,  and  settled  the 
account  allowing  this  item :  Prescott's  Trial,  189.  The  law  did  not  prohibit  Judges  firom  actbig  as  attorneys  In 
matters  not  coming  before  their  court. 

It  was  obiected  by  the  defence  that  this  was  not  an  offence  Indictable,  and  so  not  Impeachable :  that  eBi»e- 
dally  was  this  so  in  Massachusetts,  since  the  consthntlon  authorised  a  removal  upon  the  address  of  both  hoas«s 
of  the  legislature  for  any  cause,  and  left  impeachment  against  '*  officers  for  misconduct  or  maladminlstratiass  in 
their  offices." 

But  one  of  the  managers  said  in  substance :  "  We  stand  here  on  no  statute,  on  no  particular  law  of  the  oa«n< 
monwealth ;  there  is  none  for  such  a  case.  We  stand  here  upon  the  broad  principles  of  tbe  common  law— of 
common  Justice  *  *  Such  conduct  b  disgraceftU  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  all  civiUsod  nations  *  "* 
We  have  shown  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  *  *  to  have  been  grossly  improper  and  mlschievoas  in  its 
tendency ;  this  is  quite  enough ;  he  hot  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  ofnce,  and  therefore  onghtto  beimp^aohed 
and  removed."   ( Prescott's  Trial,  149.    See  Dutton's  remarks,  193-4.) 

And  BO  the  senate  decided  by  a  vote  of  19  to  6,  and  convicted  Judge  Prescott. 

X  Prescott's  Trial,  114.  He  quoted  4  Biackstone  2S9,  that tmpeachment  "is  a  prosecution  of  the  alreadj 
known  and  established  law ; "  and  2  Wooddeson  611 ;  and  part  1  of  Dolby's  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Queen, 

E.  841,  on  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  for  adultery,  where  it  was  said  by  the  Eari  of  Liverpool,  "  he  knew  not 
ow  they  could  make  that  a  subject  of  impeachment,  which  by  the  law  of  England  vras  not  a  crime.'* 
Mr.  Webster  for  the  defence  said :  "  An  impeachment  is  a  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  oxlstinf  laws.'* 
(Prescott's  Trial,  164.) 
I  Prescott's  Trial  162,  per  Shaw.    See  Dutton's  speech  194. 
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Mississippi  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  the  "  reconstruction 
acts"  of  Congress,  he  said  : 

Suppose  the  bill  filed  and  the  iiyunction  prayed  for  be  allowed.  If  the  President  refuse 
obedience,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  court  is  without  power  to  enforce  its  process.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  President  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court,  and  refuses  to  execute 
tbe  act  of  Congress,  is  it  not  clear  that  a  collision  may  occur  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  f^vernment  ?  May  not  the  House  of  Representatives  impeach 
the  Piesident  for  such  refusal  ?  And  in  that  case  could  this  court  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
President,  thus  endangered  bv  compliance  with  its  mandate,  and  restrain  by  injunction  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  ?  Woula  the  strange 
spectacle  be  offered  to  the  public  wonder  of  an  attempt  by  this  court  to  arrest  proceedings  m 
that  court  f 

These  questions  answer  themselves. 

The  question  whether  an  act  is  impeachable  which  is  not  indictable  at  com- 
mon law  when  committed  by  officers  who  -  are  answerable  by  indictment,  is 
only  important  to  determine  how  far  the  remedy  by  impeachment  extends. 
But  almoet  every  conceivable  act  of  official  misdemeanor  is  at  common  law 
indictable,  though,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  the  higher  officers  are  not  liable- 
to  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  courts  for  official  misdemeanors. 

But  the  question,  as  already  shown,  is  put  at  rest  by  the  practice  in  England^ 
by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  opinions  of  its  framers,  by  con- 
temporaneous exposition,  by  the  uniform  usage  under  it,  and  by  the  united 
opinion  of  all  i  he  elementary  writers.  The  value  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fecnss,  as  they  are  understood  by  all  lawyers.* 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  violation  of  a  public  statute,  thougb  the 
statute  in  terms  provides  no  punishment,  is  at  common  law  indictable. 

Bat  it  may  be  urged  that  if  an  officer,  charged  by  the  Constitution  and  his 
oath  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  knowingly  and  intentionally  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  a  particular  statute,  refuses  to  execute  another,  and 
Tiolates  a  third,  but  does  so  with  a  view  to  promote  the  pMic  interest^  his 
motivei  are  good,  and  he  is  not  impeachable.! 

This  view,  so  plausible  and  insidious,  is  nevertheless  so  dangerous  that  its 
yery  monstrous  character  will  show  that  it  cannot  be  maintained.  An  example 
will  illustrate  it.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  with  ihe  initiatory  steps  of  the  rebel- 
lion the  President  had  declared  that  the  national  government  had  no  constitu- 
lioDal  power  to  suppress  a  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  % 

Now,  whether  such  an  utterance  was  extorted  by  fear,  or  might  have  been 
an  honest  but  perverted  political  theory,  or  the  result  of  a  treasonable  purpose 
to  aid  traitors,  would  have  been  in  its  consequences  to  the  nation  all  the  same 
if  it  could  have  controU'ed  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  This  sentiment,  believed 
and  acted  on,  would  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  government.  And 
must  the  nation  perish  because  a  President  honestly  believes  in  the  fatal  heresy 
that  the  Constitution  and  Congi'ess  are  powerless  for  self-preservation  ]  If  so, 
the  nation  mu8t  die  out  of  tender  regard  to  the  political  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
President?     The  same  fatal  error  of  opinion  and  conduct  will  be  impeachable 

*Tbey  are  discassed  in  Sedgwiek  on  Statatory  and  Oonnthational  Constractioii. 

tBotif  an  ofBeer  aetit  mUkout  law,  or  even  in  n  mere  ministerial  capacity,  but  having  no  ditcretion  under  a 
Isw.  tod  violates  hit)  duty  so  an  to  imperil  tlie  pnblic  safety,  be  U  impeachable. 

Bkbop  Hiys :  "  When  a  man  gerees  in  a  judicial  or  other  capacity  in  which  be  is  called  (by  law)  to  exercise 
•jnd^ment  of  ki»  own,  he  is  not  punishable  for  a  mere  error  therein  or  for  a  mistake  of  the  law.  Here  the  act, 
to  be  cognizabh}  criminally  or  even  civilly,  must  be  wilful  and  corrupt."    (Criminal  Law,  913.) 

"When  a  statate  [or  the  Constitution  J  forbids  a  thing  affecting  the  public,  but  provides  no  penalty,  the 
doing  of  it  ii  indictable  at  common  law."  (535  [349]  187  [84.])  "Whenever  the  law,  statutory  or  common, 
eaiti<m  one  a  duty  of  a  public  natnre,  any  neglect  of  Uie  duty  or  act  done  in  violation  of  it  is  indictable.'^ 
(CrimiaoiLaw,  537  [350,]913.) 

Tbe  same  rule  must  exist  when  no  law  authorises  it  But  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  rules  which 
pnvaol  in  ordinary  courts  have  no  application  in  impeachment  cases  except  as  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
rest,  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  and  adoptioa  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  governed  by  the  "  lex 
tt  oomeiutMdo  parliamenti.*' 

4  In  the  message  of  December  4,  1860,  the  President  said :  "The  power  to  make  war  against  a  State  is  at 
▼aitece  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  ofthe  ConstituUon.  *  *  *.  Qxxr  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion. 
V  it  caonot  Hve  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress  possesses  many  meanA4»f 
P»MBrving  it  by  conciliation;  but  the  sword  wa§  not  placed  in  their  hands  to  preserve  it  by  'orce.3 QQQ 1^ 
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in  one  President  who  knows  tbe  right  and  yet  the  wrong  pursues,  while  another, 
who  believes  in  a  fallacy  because  be  loves  it,  will  escape  unpunished,  though 
the  inherent  wrong  in  principle  and  in  effect  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

If  the  President  would  undertake  to  expel  Congress  as  an  illegal  body,  he 
could  scarcely  escape  impe^achment  upon  a  plea  of  good  motives.  No  tyrant 
ever  yet  reigned  who  did  not  plead  good  motives  for  his  usurpations.  But  evcu 
these,  if  they  could  be  so  in  fact,  never  sanctify  criminal  acts.  As  well  might 
larceny  be  justified  by  a  purpose  to  promote  charitable  objects,  as  violations  of 
the  Constitution  by  professions  of  securing  the  public  interest.  In  both  cases 
the  motive  is  iUegcd,  and  no  circumstances  can  justify  a  criminal  act  purposely 
committed.  Congress  may  withhold  punishment,  or  pass  acts  of  indemnity, 
jast  as  the  President  may  pardon  crime;  but  criminal  purposes,  studiously  per- 
sisted in,  present  no  case  for  clemency. 

This  subject,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary  courts,  is  well  understood.  Sedg- 
wick, under  the  caption  '  Good  faith  no  excuse  for  violation  of  statutes,"  saya  : 
"  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  rule  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
cannot  be  set  up  in  defence.  All  are  bound  to  know  the  law,  and  this  holda 
good  as  well  in  regard  to  common  ns  to  statute  law,  as  well  in  regard  to  crimi- 
nal as  to  civil  cases.  In  regard  even  to  penal  laws,  it  is  strictly  true  that  igno- 
rance is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  a  statute  •  So  in  regard  to  frequent 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  exonerate  individuals  charged  with  disobe- 
dience to  penal  laws  on  the  ground  of  good  faitk  or  error  of  judgment^  it  has 
been  held  that  no  excuse  of  this  of  this  kind  will  avail  against  the  peremptory 
words  of  a  statute  imposing  a  penalty.  If  the  prohibited  act  has  been  done, 
the  penalty  must  be  paid."  t 

And  this  but  reiterates  the  law  of  impeachment,  as  recognized  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  % 

Judges  have  been  impeached  in  England  •*  for  misinterpreting  the  laws,"  and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  for  advising  "  against  a  war  with  Spain."  Yet  these  were 
doubtless  honest,  but  were  regarded  by  the  impeaching  power  as  mistaken  and 
pernicious  opinions. 

Even  Judge  Humphreys,  who  was  impeached  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  making  a  secession  speech,  may  have  honestly  believed  what  he  said, 

*  Smith  a.  Brown,  1  Wend.,  231 ;  Caswell  v.  Alton,  7  John:,  63.  . 

f  Sedgwick  on  Stat.  &  GooBt.  Law,  100;  CdLcroft  v.Oibb§,  5  'Berm  R.,  19;  Morris  v.  People,  3  Denio,  381 — 
402;  People  v.  Brookt,  1  Id.,  457.  On  the  trial  of  Warren  HastingM,  it  was  argned  that  he  bad  exerted  his 
"  powert)  for  the  public  good."  But  the  lord  chancellor  said  *'  however  pure  htB  intentions  might  have  been,  if 
he  vlolaU>d  every  principle  of  morality  and  JuHtice,  he  Hhoold  not  think  thai  anj^  public  exigency  ought  to  be 
pleaded  a§  ajuat{fication.** 

March  3.  Lord  Thurlow  s^d:  "The  number  of  articiet  preferred  were  twenty,  each  containing  a  grettt 
number  of  allegations ;  of  this  number  the  Commons  had  given  no  evidence  upon  fourteen,  and  upon  Twy 
inc  •nsiderable  parts  of  three  more." 

"The  impeachment,  however,  might  now  be  said  to  rest  upon  four  points— breach  of  faith,  oppression,  and 
igjustice,  as  in  the  two  articles  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  Begum ;  corruption,  as  in  the  article  of  the  presents  ; 
and  a  wanton  waste  of  the  public  money  for  private  purposes,  as  in  the  contracts.  In  considering  the  first 
two  point*,  he  conceived  it  would  become  their  lordships  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  was 
placed.  Possessed  of  absolute  power,  the  question  would  be,  had  he  exerted  that  power  for  the  public  good, 
or  had  he  on  any  occasion  been  actuated  by  base  or  malidons  motives?  If  in  the  case  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  the 
Begums,  their  lordHhips  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  neither  malicious  nor  corrupt,  the  charges  natur- 
ally fell  to  the  ground." 

'*  The  lord  chancellor  concurred  generally  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  conld  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Hustings  would  be  Justifled  in  any  gross  alnise  of  the  arbitrary  power  whieh 
he  possessed,  even  though  it  should  be  mode  clear  that  he  was  actuated  neither  by  corrupt  nor  by  maliciooi 
motives.  Mr.  Hatttings  had  great  power  lodged  in  his  hands  undoubtedly.  He  was  responsible  to  his  coun- 
try for  a  proper  use  of  that  power;  and  however  pure  hie  intentions  might  have  been,  if  he  violated  every 
Snnciple  of  morality  and  justice,  he  should  not  think  that  any  public  exigency  ought  to  be  pleaded  as  a  Jastl- 
cation. 

March  5.  The  lord  chancellor  said :  ."  The  conduct  of  the  governor  general  in  relation  to  the  transactions 
with  Cheyt  Sing  in  the  year  1780,  appeared  to  tim  to  stand  in  a  different  point  of  view,  an«1  to  call  for  other 
condderations.  To  say  the  least  of  that  conduct  on  the  par!  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  merited  a  certain  degree  of 
blame ;  but  how  far  It  might  rise  up  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  would  depend  on  other  and  ftitnre  pro 
ceedings  of  the  governor  general  that  yet  remained  to  l>e  discussed." 

tin  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville  It  was  insisted  that  his  use  of  the  public  money  was  not  impeachable  nnlesi 
tbe  motive  was  guilty.  "  The  question  in  the  case, "  said  the  defence,  "  as  in  all  cases,  is  the  motive  of  the  heart, 
aaio  non  est  reus,  nisi  mens  sit  rea — a  person  is  not  guilty  if  his  heart  is  not  guilty.*"  ( Aspemis  Rep.,  990.)  But 
ia  the  questions  put  .to  and  decided  by  the  judges,  the  motive  was  ignored,  and  only  the^o^ty  of  liis  ~  ' 
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and  miglit  have  supposed  his  motives  good ;  bat  this  consideration  was  so  unim- 
portant that  it  was  never  once  mentioned  on  the  trial. 

The  result  is,  that  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  one  in  its  nature 
or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  govern^ 
ment  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution^  of  law ,  of  an  ojicial  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act 
committed  or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse  qfdis" 
crttionary  powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  while  this  is  a  proper  definition,  yet 
it  bj  no  means  follows  that  the  power  of  impeachment  is  limited  to  technical 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  only.  It  may  reach  officers  who,  from  inca|^acity  or 
otber  cause,  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  when  no 
other  remedy  exists,  and  where  the  public  interests  imperatively  demand  it. 

VHien  no  other  remedy  can  protect  them,  the  interests  of  millions  of  people 
aay  not  be  imperilled  from  tender  regard  to  official  tenure,  which  can  only  be 
held  for  their  ruin. 

Mr.  Butler's  speech  occupied  three  hours  in  the  delivery,  with  the  exception 
of  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  which  wiis  taken  on  the  motion  o*f  Mr.  Senator  Wil- 
son, when  he  had  spoken  about  two  hours.     When  he  concluded — 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  mv  ^associates  to 
say  that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  evidence  to  make  good  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States.     My  associate,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  present  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  cannot  hear,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  hope  the  honorable 
Manager  will  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  repeat,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
testimony  to  make  good  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  against- the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  my  asso- 
ciate,* Mr.  Wilson,  will  present  the  testimony. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  managers  will  proceed  with  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  wish  to  state  ou  behalf  of  the  managers  that,  not- 
vithstanding  many  of  the  documents  which  we  deem  important  to  be  presented 
iu  evidence  have  been  set  out  in  the  exhibits  accompanying  the  answers,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  answers,  we  still  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
introduce  the  docutbents  originally,  by  way  of  guarding  against  any  mishaps 
that  might  arise  from  imperfect  copies  being  set  out  in  the  answer  and  in  the 
exhibits. 

I  offer  first,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  a  certified  copy  of  the  oath  of  the' 
President  of  the  United  :States,  which  I  will  read : 

1  do  solemnly  swear  that  I. will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  which  is  attached  the  following  certificate  : 

I,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  hereby 
certify  that  on  this  ]5th  day  of  April,  1865,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Cohiiiibia,  personally  appeared  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  upon  whom,  by  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President,  the  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
tave  devolved,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  office  above  set  forth. 

SALMON  P.  CHASE, 

C.  J.  S.  C.  U.  S. 

The  docnment  is  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
»od  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  department,  as  follows  :  ^->  , 
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United  States  of  America,  Department  of  State. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  docoment  hereto  annexed  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  this 
department. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  13th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

F.  W.  SEWARD.    [SEAL.] 

I  now  offer  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  hy  President 
Lincoln.     It  is  as  follows  : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  13,  18^. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Nicolay,  his  secretary : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

1  nominate  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  in  place  of  Simon 
Cameron,  nominated  to  be  minister  to  Russia. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  13, 1862. 

I  next  offer  and  will  read  the  action  of  the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  upon 
said  nomination : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

January  15,  1862. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of 
Pennsjlvania,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  agreeably  to  the  nomination. 

And  this  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  follows : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretanr  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  do  hereby  certifv  that 
the  foregoing  are  true  extracts  ftom  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  These  extracts  are  madfe  and 
certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  8th  August,  1846,  entitled  ''An  act  mbklng 
copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives legal  evidence." 
Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  11th  day  of  March,  1868. 

JOHN  W.  FORNEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate^ 

I  next  offer  a  copy  of  the  commnnication  made  to  the  Senate  December  12, 
1 8G7,  by  the  President.  As  this  document  is  somewhat  lengthy,  I  will  not  read 
it  unless  desired.  It  is  the  message  of  the  President  assigning  his  reasons  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  Read  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  suspension  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  of  Edwin  M,  Stanton, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  UniUd  States  : 

On  the  12th  of  August  last  I  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise  ofthe  office  of  Sec- 
tary of  War,  and  on  the  same  day  designated  General  Grant  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  Executive  orders : 

**  Executive  Mansion, 

"  Washington,  August  12,  1867. 
" Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of 
War.  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

"  You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorised 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge.  ^  i 
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"Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D,  C,  August  \%  1867. 
*'SiR :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretary  of  War,  you 
are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  apt  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttrim,  and  will  at  occe 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  boks,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D,  C." 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Stanton : 

"War  Departme*!', 
•'  Washington  City,  Avgust  12,  1667. 

"  Sir  :  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received,  informing  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
and  authority  vested  inyou  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  func- 
tions pertaining  to  the  same ;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General  Ulysses 
8.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
M'.0nm,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge. 

"Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without 
legal  cause  to  suspend  me  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 
funetions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer 
to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary. 

"  But,  inasmuch  as  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been 
appomted  ad  interim,  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

**  To  the  President." 

The  suspension  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the  business  of  the  War  Department  is  con- 
dneted  by  the  Secretary  ad  inUrim.  Prior  to  the  date  of  diis  suspension  I  had  come  to  the 
eonclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  proper  Mr.  Stanton  should  retire  from  mv 
cabinet  The  mutual  confidence  and  accord  which  should  exist  in  such  a  relation  had  ceasea. 
I  sappoeed  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  well  advised  that  his  continuance  in  the  cabinet  was  con- 
trary to  my  wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  to  understand  by  every  mode  short  of 
aa  express  request  that  he  should  resign.  Having  waited  full  time  for  the  voluntary  action 
of  Mr.  Staitton,  and  seeing  no  manifestation  on  his  part  of  an  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed 
him  the  following  note  on  the  5th  of  August : 

"  Sir  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted." 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply : 

"War  Department, 

*•  Washington,  August  5,  1867. 

"  Sir  :  Tour  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  public  considerations  of  a  high 
character  constrain  you  to  say  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

"In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
akme  have  induced  me  to  conduue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
tie  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

,'' Secretary  of  War.'' 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  declination  of  compliance  with  the  request  for 
te  resignation ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  content  him- 
aetf  wi£  assuming  that  public  considerations  bearing  upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as 
My  a  rule  of  action  for  himself  as  for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  delicate  a  question  as 
the  fitness  of  an  officer  for  continuance  in  his  office,  the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impar- 
tial to  decide  as  his  superior,  who  is  responsible  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  goes  further,  and 
plainly  intimates  what  he  means  by  "  public  considerations  of  a  high  character  :*'  and  this  is 
nothing  leas  than  his  loss  of  confidence  in  his  superior.  He  says  that  these  public  consider- 
ations have  "  alone  induced  me  to  continue  at  tne  head  of  this  department,"  and  that  they 
"  constrain  me  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
grew," 

^  This  language  is  very  significant.  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  position  unwillingly.  He  con- 
tinues in  office  only  under  a  sense  of  high  public  duty.  He  is  ready  to  leave  when  it  is  safe  to 
leave,  and  as  the  danger  he  apprehends  from  his  removal  then  will  not  exist  when  Congress  is 
h«re,  he  is  constrained  to  remain  during  the  interim.  What,  then,  is  that  danger  which  can 
only  be  averted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  Congress  1    Mr.  Stanton  dods 
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tbat  "  public  considerations  of  a  high  character"  constrain  him  to  hold  on  to  the  office  indefi- 
nitely. He  does  not  say  that  no  one  other  than  himself  can  at  any  time  be  fonnd  to  take  his 
place  and  perform  its  daties.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  desire  to  leare  the  office  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  these  high  public  considerations.  He  says  in  effect  that 
while  Congress  is  away  he  must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here  he  can  ^o.  In  other 
words,  he  Das  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  nnwilling  to  leare  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the  President  may  appoint  or  designate  to  pe^ 
form  its  daties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  may  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  approve.  Therefore,  he  will  not  resign.  Bat  when  Congress  is  in  session 
the  President  cannot  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  approve.  Con- 
seqnently,  when  Congress  meets  Mr.  Stanton  is  ready  to  resign. 

WhateVer  cogency  these  ^'cohsiderations**  may  have  had  npon  Mr.  Stanton,  whatever 
right  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever  propriety  there  might  be 
in  the  expression  of  them  to  others,  one  thing  is  certain :  it  was  official  misconduct,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his  superior  officer.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordi- 
nary note  I  only  delayed  the  order  of  suspension  long  enough  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  fill  the  office.  If  this  were  the  only  cause  for  his  suspension,  it  would  be  ample. 
Necessarily  it  must  end  our  most  important  official  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagine  a  degree 
of  effrontery  which  would  embolden  the  head  of  a  department  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council 
table  in  the  Executive  Mansion  after  such  an  act.  Nor  can  I  imagine  a  President  so  for- 
getful of  the  proper  respect  and  dignity  which  belong  to  his  office  as  to  submit  to  such  intm- 
sion.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Stanton  the  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  any  idea  of  offering 
to  act  as  one  of  my  constitutional  advisers  after  tnat  note  was  written.  There  was  an  interval 
of  a  week  between  that  date  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during  which  two  cabinet  meet- 
ings were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor  was  he  expected.  On 
the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  suspension,  and  that  General  Grant  had 
been  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  department.  In  his  answer  to  this  notification  of  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Stanton  expresses  himself  as  follows :  • 

**  Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  suspend  me 
from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions-  pertaining  to  the 
same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records, 
books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  interim^  and  has 
notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under 
protest,  to  superior  force.** 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  August  5  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that  he  had 
been  constrained  to  continue  in  office,  even  before  he  was  requested  to  resign,  by  considera- 
tions of  a  high  public  character.  In  this  note  of  August  12  a  new  and  different  sense  of 
public  duty  compels  him  to  deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend  him  from  office  without 
the  conseut  of  the  Senate.  This  last  is  the  public  duty  of  resisting  an  act  contrary  to  law, 
and  he  charges  the  President  with  violation  of  the  law  in  ordering  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Stduton  refers  generally  to  the  ''Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,'*  and 
says  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  "under**  these  compels  him  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  him  from  officoi  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  the  Constitution,  that  will 
be  considered  in  the  sequel.  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  "the  laws  of  the  United  States,** 
he  certainly  cannot  refer  to  the  law  which  creates  the  War  Department,  for  that  expressly 
confers  upon  the  President  the  unlimited  right  to  remove  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
only  other  law  bearing  upon  the  question  is  the  tenure-of-office  act,  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  presidential  veto  March  2,  1867.  This  is  the  law  which,  under  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
Mr.  Stanton  volunteers  to  defend.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  law  which  conipels  any 
officer  coming  within  its  provisions  to  remain  in  office.  It  forbids  removals,  but  nor  resigna- 
tions. Mr.  Stanton  was  perfectly. free  to  resign  at  any  moment,  either  upon  his  own  motion 
or  in  compliance  with  a  request  or  an  order.  It  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  taste.  There  was 
nothing  compulsory  in  the  nature  of  legal  obligation.  Nor  does  he  put  his  action  upop  that 
imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a  "sense  of  public  duty,'*  not  of  legal  obliga- 
tion, compelling  him  to  hold  on,  and  leaving  him  no  choice.  The  public  duty  which  is 
npon  him  arises  from  the  respect  which  he  owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  violated  in 
his  own  case.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicate  violated 
law  and  to  stand  as  its  champion. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  dis9harf?e  of  a  public  duty,  was 
called  npon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure-ot-office  law  did  not  pass 
without  notice.  Like  other  acts  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval.  As  is  my  custom. 
I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet  for  their  advice  upon  thn  question,  whether  I 
should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would 
of  course  rely  most  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had 
once  been  Attorney  General.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  me  that  the  proposed 
law  was  unconstitutional.  All  spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation,  but  Mr.  Stanton's  con- 
demnation of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic  He  referred  to  the  constitutional 
provisions,  the  debates  in  Congress— especially  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  a  sen- 
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ttor— to  tbe  deciston  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  usaii^  from  the  beginning  of  the 
goTemment  through  every  tuccessive  administration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of 
remoyal  as  vested  oy  tbe  Constitution  in  the  President  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of 
Ins  own  deliberate  judgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  was  mj  duty  to  defend  the  power  of 
the  President  from  usurpation  and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  a  head  of  department 
than  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  He  acts  then  under  the  gravest  obligations  of  law ;  for 
when  be  is  called  apon  by  the  President  for  advice  it  is  the  Constitution  that  speaks  to  him. 
All  his  other  duties  are  left  by  the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  by  statute;  but  this  duty  was 
deemed  so  momentous  that  it  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself.  After  all  this  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  note  of  August  12.  I  was  not  prepared 
to  find  him  oompelled,  by  a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  public  duty  under  '*  the  Constitu- 
tioD,**  to  assume  (he  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  public 
duty,  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he  advised  me  was  a  violation  of  that  Constitution. 
I  BMke  great  allowance  for  a  change  of  opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls 
within  the  limits  of  greatest  indulgence.  Where  our  opinions  take  the  shape  of  advice  and 
inteence  the  action  of  others,  the  utmost  stretch  or  charity  will  scarcely  justify  us  in 
repudiating  them  when  they  come  to  be  applied  to  ourselves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  {  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full  mastery  of  tbe 
question  manifested  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  time  so  fully  occupied  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  veto  upon  the  pending  reconstruction  act,  that  I  requested  him  to  prepare 
the  veto  upon  this  tenure-of-office  bill.  This  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability 
toondei^,  at  the  time,  the  labor  of  writing,  bnt  stated  his  readiness  to  furnish  what  aid 
might  be  reauired  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  paper;  At  the  time  this  subject 
was  before  tne  cabinet  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  to  those  members  of  tbe 
eabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  their  tenure  of  office  was  not  fixed  by  tbe 
provisions  of  the  act.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  point  was  distinctly  decided ;  but  I  well 
recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  toe  cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
liacotn,  and  that  no  dissent  was  expressed. 

Whether  the  point  was-  well  taken  or  not  did  not  seem  to  me  of  any  consequence,  for  the 
vnanimous  expression  of  opinion  against  the  constitutionality  and  policy  of  the  act  was  so 
decided  that  I  felt  no  concern,  so  far  as  the  act  had  reference  to  the  gentlemen  then  present, 
^t  I  would  be  embarras<«ed  in  the  future.  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law.  The  lim- 
itKk>n  upon  the  power  of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any 
c^ges.  If  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment 
as  to  his  removal.  No  pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or  required.  Hut  there  are  circum- 
itanees  when  to  give  an  express  pledge  is  not  necessary,  and  when  to  require  it  is  an  imputa- 
tioo  of  possible  bad  faith.  I  felt' that  if  these  gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill 
it  was,  as  to  them,  a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  them  would  ever  take  refuge  under  its 
provisions.  I  now  pass  to  another  subject.  When,  on  the  l&th  of  April,  18t)5,  the  duties  of 
the  presidential  office  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  a  full  cabinet  of  seven  members,  all  of  them 
selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  made  no  change.  On  the  contrary,  I  shortlv  afterward  ratified 
a  obange  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  not  perfected  at  his  death,  and  admitted  his 
apgpmntee,  Mr.  Harlan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Usher,  who  was -in  office  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  re-establish  government,  law,  and  order  in  the  insur- 
rectionary States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
mpiired  speedy  action.  This  grave  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
hst  days  of  his  life,  and  the  plan  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  managed  had  been  prepared 
and  was  ready  for  adoption.  A  leadmg  feature  of  that  plan  was  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  executive  authority,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any 
neaber  of  his  cabinet  doubted  his  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  do  the  work.  The  first  business  transacted  in  cabinet  after  I  became  President 
was  this  unfinished  business  of  my  predecessor.  A  plan  or  scheme  of  reconstruction  was 
piodnced  which  had  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Lincoln  oy  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War. 
It  was  approved,  and,  at  the  CMiiest  moment  practicable,  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proc- 
huaation  to  the  State  of  North  darolina,  and  afterward  became  the  basis  of  action  in  turn  for 
the  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  committee  he  was  asked  the 
folkwiog  question: 

"Did  any  one  of  the  cabinet  express  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
(ovenuneot  to  reorganize  State  governments  which  haa  been  in  rebellion  without  the  aid  of 
Congress?" 

He  answered :  *  . 

**None  whatever  I  had  myself  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
tike  measures  fur  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  tbe  plan  proposed  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  Congress,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  proclamation  in  the  case  of  North 
Carofioa." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for  which  I  have  been  more  denounced  than 
tkis.    It  wis  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  from  no  responsibility  on  that  account,  for 
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the  plan  approTed  itself  to  my  own  judfi^ment,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  ezee«- 
tion.  Thus  far,  and  upon  this  vital  policy,  there  was  a  perfect  accord  between  the  cabinet 
and  myself,  and  I  saw  no  necessity  tor  a  chan^.  As  time  passed  on  there  was  developed 
an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  and  of  policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upon 
this  same  subject  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  these  States 
should  proceed,  especial! v  upon  the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  Upon  this  point  three  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Congrens.  They  remained  only 
long  enough  to  see  that  the  difference  of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  Tbey  felt  that  they 
should  remain  no  longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  dntv  and  propriety  constrained  them  to  resiga 
their  positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  each  other  in  opposite 
opini<ins,  and  pfintual  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so  vital  as  to  require  a  severaooa 
of  official  relations.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866.  The  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress 
developed  new  complications  when  the  suffrage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  recoa- 
struction  acts  of  March  2  and  March  23,  1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  cabinet 
consultations  upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  most  vital  points  was 
developed.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  coald 
not  be  reconciled.  That  unity  of  opinion  which  upon  great  questions  of  public  policy  or 
administration  is  so  essential  to  the  Executive  was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  should  have  no  other  opinions  than  those  of 
the  President.  He  has  the  same  right,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  to  entertaia 
and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  President.  What  I  do  claim  is  that  the  President 
is  the  responsible  head  of  the  administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  a  head  of  department 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in  grave  matters  of  policy  and  adminis- 
tration, there  is  but  cue  result  which  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  severance  of  the 
official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  government,  has  always  been  the  mle;  and 
it  is  a  wise  one ;  for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  must  impair  the  efficiency 
of  any  administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  my  administration  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  and  necessary :  but  I  cannot  omit  to  state 
a  special  ground  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  vindicate  my  station. 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1866,  justly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not  only  as  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  those  who,  more  or  less  remotely,  might  be  held  to  responsibility  for 
its  occurrence.  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort  made  to  fix  that  responsibility  on 
the  President.  The  charge  was  opouly  made,  and  again  and  again  reiterated  through  all  the 
land,  that  the  President  was  warned  in  time  but  refused  to  interfere. 

By  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Louisiana,  dated  the 
27th  and  2dth  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  delegates,  claiming  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  were  about  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot,  and  this 
question  was  asked :  **  Is  the  military  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court  ?"  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority, 
and  the  answer  sent  by  telegraph,  on  the  same  26th  August,  was  this : 

**Tbe  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts." 

On  the  same  28th  of  August  the  following  teleg^m  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton  by  Major 
General  Haird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  in  command  of  the  military 
at  New  Orleans : 
"Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

**  A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day. The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned 
the  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President    Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph." 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturday.  The  next  morning,  the  29th,  this  despatch  was 
received  by  Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  He  took  no  action  upon  it,  and  neither 
sent  instructions  to  General  Baird  himself  nor  presented  it  to  me  for  such  instructions.  On 
the  next  day  (Monday)  the  riot  occurred.  I  never  saw  this  despatch  from  General  Baird 
until  someten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my  call  for  all  the  despatches, 
with  a  >new  to  their  publication,  Mr.  Stautoo  sent  it  to  me.  These  facts  all  appear  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  impeachment  investigation. 
On  the  3Uth,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed,  General  Baird  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

**SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serious  riot  occurred  here  to-day.  I 
bad  not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  for  protection,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the 
mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interrer* 
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tBf%  that  I  did  not  regard  an  outbreak  as  a  tbingr  to  be  apprehended.  The  lieutenant  governor 
bad  assured  me  that  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff  would  not 
attempt  to  serve  it  without  ray  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  designed  to  suspend  it.  I 
enolose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  of  a  despatch  which  the 
tieatenant  governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no  reply  to  mv 
despatch  to  you  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.     General  Sheridan  is  still  absent  in  Texas." 

The  despatch  of  Greneral  Baird  of  the  2Sth  asks  for  immediate  instructions,  and  bis  letter 
of  the  30tn.  after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  just  happened,  ends  with  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  the  instructions  which  he  asked  for  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  fault  or 
the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  President  that  this  military  commander  was  left  without 
hntmctions;  but  for  all  omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instruct,  when  instruction 
night  have  averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openly  and  presistently  held  responsible, 
loitantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delinquency  of  the  President  was  held  in  every 
form  of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President  was  not  responsible  for  this  delin- 
qttency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power,  but  it  was  not  given  by  him  to  the  public,  and 
only  to  the  President  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  for  all  the  despatches. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  General  Baird's  request  was  not  brought  to  my 
notice.  It  is  clear,  from  his  despatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  had  given  him 
proper  instmctions  the  riot  which  arose  on  the  assembling  of  the  convention  would  have  been 
averted.  There  may  be  those  ready  to  say  that  I  would  nave  given  no  instructions,  even  if 
the  despatch  had  reached  me  in  time ;  but  all  must  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  g^ven  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  investigation 
committee  as  to  the  despatch : 

"  Q.  Referring  to  the  despatch  of  the  2dth  of  July  by  General  Baird,  I  ask  you  whether 
that  despatch,  on  its  receipt,  was  communicated  ? 

**  A.  I  received  that  despatch  on  Sunday  forenoon :  I  examined  it  carefully  and  considered 
the  question  presented ;  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  give  any  instructions  different  from  the 
line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  made  no  answer  to  the  despatch. 

**Q.  I  see  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  ten  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.  Was 
that  the  hour  at  which  it  was  received  by  you  ? 

**  A.  That  is  the  date  of  its  reception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  night  I  received  it 
on  Sunday  forenoon,  at  my  residence ;  a  copy  of  the  aes patch  was  furnish^  to  the  President 
several  days  afterward,  along  with  all  the  other  despatches  and  communications  on  that  subject, 
hot  it  wa5  not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time ;  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  or  Meen 
days  afterward. 

*'  Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondence  with  those  parties  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  that  despatch  7 

"A.  I  know  nothing  about  bis  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  about  any  correspond- 
ence except  this  one  despatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
riot  had  taken  place  on  Monday." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  heads  of  depart- 
BMits  aiid  the  President.  The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  defined.  The  Constitution 
places  these  officers  in  the  relation  of  his  advisers  when  he  calls  upon  them  for  advice.  The 
acts  oi  Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  example,  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    It  provides  that — 

**  There  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  enjoined 
on  or  trusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;"  and  furthermore,  **  the  said 
principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  instruct.'* 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  by  the  bead  of  the  depart- 
Bent,  to  bo  called  the  chief  clerk,  **  who,  whenever  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  department. 

The  legal  relation  is  aualogous  to  that  of  principal  agent  It  is  the  President  upon  whom 
the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  executive  department,  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  ;  but  as  he  cannot  execute  them  in  person  he  is  allowed  to  select  his 
^ents,  and  is  mad^  responsible  for  their  acts  within  just  limits.  So  complete  is  this  pre- 
sumed delegation  of  authority  in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  President  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of 
Apartment  is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself. 

The  principal,  upon  whom  such  responsibility  is  placed  for  the  acts  of  a  subordinate,  ought 
to  he  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of  dismissal.  To  hold  him  to 
responsibility  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control ;  to  leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such 
»n  agent  to  be  decided  for  him  and  not  by  him ;  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when  the  Pres- 
ident, moved  by  "  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,"  requests  his  resignation,  to 
ieeunie  for  himself  an  equal  right  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  *' public  considerations," 
•nd  to  make  his  own  conclusions  paramount  to  those  of  the  President^to  allow  all  this  is  to 
nrerse  the  just  order  of  administration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate  above  the  superior.  ^ 
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There  are,  however,  other  relations  between  the  President  and  a  head  of  department 
beyond  these  defined  legal  relations  which  necessarily  attend  them,  though  not  expressed. 
Chief  among  these  is  mutual  confidence.  This  relation  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  say  when  or  how  it  ceases.  A  single  flagrant-act  may  end  it  at  once,  and  then  there 
18  no  difficulty.  But  confidence  may  be  just  as  efiectually  destroyed  by  a  series  of  causes  toe 
subtle  for  demonstration.  As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay. 
Such  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omissions  have 
broken  up  this  relation.  They  are  hardly  susceptible  of  statement,  and  still  less  of  formal 
proof.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence  of  the  5th  of  August  without  being 
convinced  that  this  relation  was  efiectually  gone,  on  both  sides,  and  that,  while  the  President 
was  unwilling  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  remain  in  his  administration,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  the  President  to  carry  on  his  administration  without  his  presence. 
In  the  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  on  the  first 
organization  of  the  principal  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows  : 

**  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  First  Magistrate  should  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  department.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  the  country.  Again,  is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate,  and  his  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establish- 
ment on  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitutionally  authorized  to  inspect  and  control  his 
condact  7  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  they 
may  mutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  tbe  power  of  the  President 
to  a  mere  vapor,  in  which  case  his  rerponsibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  expectation 
of  it  is  unjust.  The  high  executive  officers  joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be  removed 
by  a  revolution  of  the  govemroeut." 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  the  same  debate,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  a  head  of  department 
should  only  be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  uses  this  language : 

'*  But  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  the  consequence  ?  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  the  case  is  verv  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  m^u  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence?  Some  gentlemen  con- 
tend not.  Then  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  be  saddled 
upon  the  President  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in 
performing  certain  duties  7  Shall  be  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Pres- 
ident? If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  ?  Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President,  who 
has  no  control  over  the  office,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  7 
Without  you  make  him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your 
system.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  conduct  of  an  officer  7", 

I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Stanton  would  have 
ended  this  unpleasant  complication,  accordiDg  to  the  intimation  given  in  his  note  of  August 
12.  The  duty  which  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  perform  was  by  no  means  agreeable ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  controversy  or  for  the  consequences. 

Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  my  cabinet  has  been  to  me,  upon  personal  consid- 
erations, I  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  public  interests  are  involved, 
there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Salutary  reforms  have  been  introduced  bv  the  Secretair  ad 
interim,  and  great  redaction  of  expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  the 
War  Department,  to  the  saving  of  millions  to  the  treasury. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  Dectmher  12,  1867. 

Before  the  reading  was  completed — 

Mr.  Shbrman.  If  the  manager  willf  pause  now,  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion 
to  adjourn,  that  tbe  Senate  may  transact  some  business  of  a  legislative  character. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  will  suggest  to  my  friend  that  the  reading  of  this  document 
was  called  for,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  finished. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  consider  it  as  read  through. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  understand  that  the  counsel  are  willing  to  waive  the  farther 
reading. 

Mr.  Stanbf.ry.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  dispense  with  its  fur- 
ther reading  if  it  is  to  be  considered  in  evidence.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson,  Then  I  will  simply  read  tbe  certificate. 

Mr.  Stanbehy.  That  is  unnecessary.     We  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachinent» 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour. 
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•  Mr.  SvMNBR.  I  would  suggest  10  o'clock.  * 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  how  is  fixed  by  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  fixed  by  the  rule,  and  the 
motion  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not  in  order.     The  senator  from 
Ohio  moves  to  adjourn  until  to  morrow  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 
•   Several  Senatcirs.  No;   12  o'clock;  the  rule  fixes  12. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  moves  an  adjournment  until 
to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
declared  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  -adjourned  until  to-hiorro w 
at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  March  31,  1868. 

At  five  minutes  past  12  o'clock  p.  m  the  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  United  States 
entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  open  the  court  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  SergbAnt-at-arm6.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ve:  All  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silent  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  lor  the 
trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of 'Representatives 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  notify  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President's  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts.  Nelson,  and 
Oroesbeck.  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

At  12  o'clock  and  seven  minutes  p.  m.  the  Sergeaut-at-arms  announced  the 
presence  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Immediately  after,  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  was  announced,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Iirmois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives, 
entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  will  proceed  with  your  evidence  in  support  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment.     Senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  in  continuation  of  the 
documentary  evidence,  I  now  oflfer  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  in  exec- 
utive session  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  President  notifying  the  Senate 
of  the  suspension  of  Hon.  Edwin  M  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows  : 

In  Executive  Session.  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868. 
Reiolvtd,  That  having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  given  by  the  President  in  his 
rtpoit  of  the  I2th  December,  18t57,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  of 
£dwin  M.  Stantou,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension. 

And  following  order: 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868. 
Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  forthwith  communicate  an  official  and  authenticated  copy  ot 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  non-concurring  in  the  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secre- 
Jjry  of  War,  this  day  adopted,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  and  also  to  the  said  U.  S.  Grant,  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

And  certified  as  follows : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
loaregoing  are  true  extracts  from  (he  journal  of  the  Senate. 
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These  extractn  are  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  8th  Au^fust, 
1846,  entitled  **  An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hou8«»  of  Representatives  lecral  evidence." 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Washington,  this  llth  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL  ]  J.  W.  FORNEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  next  produce  and  offer  as  evidence  the  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  the  Senate : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  2],  1868. 
The  following  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr, 
Moore,  his  secretary : 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  2J,  1863. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  In  further  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  so  vested  in 
the  President,  I  have  this  day  removed  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office,  and  designated  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Copies  of  the  communications  npon  this  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Adju- 
tant Ueneral,  are  herewith  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  copies  attached  are  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  21,  1H63. 
Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  2\,  1868. 
Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  these  papers  is  appended  this  certificate : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  the  joumaf  of  the  Senate. 

This  extract  is  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  August  8,  1B46, 
entitled  **  An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  legal  evidence." 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington  this  llth  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  FORNEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  offer  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  mcBsage  notifying  that  body  of  the  removal  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  o-'  the  United  States, 

*   .  February  2\,  1868. 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  President 
stating  that  ho  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  designated  the 
A(]yutant  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  »»^|H»n  -^  by^@^CWlC 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  ^  the 
United  States  the  President  has  no  power  to  remeve  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interi7n. 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

February  21,  J  668. 

Re$olved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  communicate  copies  of 
the  forefToing  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  * 

To  these  papers  this  certificate  is  attached : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate. 

These  extracts  are  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  8th  August, 
1846,  entitled  **  An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  legal  evidence.*' 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  11th  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  FORNEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  offer  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  commission  Of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  will  here  state  that  this  is  the  only  commission  under 
which  we  claim  that  he  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  : 

Abraham  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  su  these 

presentSf  gruting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
abilities  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  do  appoint  him  to  be  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  and  do  authorize 
and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  hold 
the  said  office  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  apper- 
taining unto  him,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  x>f  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  15th  .day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1862,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  oi  America  the  eighty-sixth. 

[SEAL.]  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

Secretary  of  State, 


United  States  op  America, 

Department  of  State, 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  copy  from  the  records  of  this 
dmrtment. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have 
beiennto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department 'of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2Jst  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

[seal.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

•Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  to  call  in  a 
witness,  William  J.  McDonald,  of  Washington  ?  Mr,  Sergeant-at-arms,  is  he 
in  attendance  1  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  managers  will  have  to  ask  that  the 
witnesses  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  there  will 
otherwise  be  some  delay  in  calling  them.  I  believe  the  Sergeant-at-arms  has 
given  them  a  room. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Unless*  the  Senate*  otherwise  orders,  the  witnesses 
will  remain  in  their  room  until  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  spoke  of  the  delay. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  Mr.  McDonald  is  present.  The  witness  will  stand  on 
the  left  of  the  Chair  when  examined.  C^r^r^n]{> 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  move  that  this  witness  be  swo*.'^'^^^^y^^^d^^ 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  adminiBtered  tlie  following  oath  to  Mr.  McDonatd, 
and  to  each  of  the  other  witnesses  as  sworn : 

'*  Ton  do  swear  that  the  evidence  joa  shall  ^Te  in  the  case  now  depending  between  ihe 
United  States  and  Andrew  Johnson  shall  be  the  troth,  the  whole  troth,  and  nothing  but  the 
troth :  so  help  you  God.** 

William  J.  McDonald,  being  swom»  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  office. 
Answer.  William  J.  McDonald,  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Q.  Will  yon  look  at  that  paper  [exhibiting  a  paper]  and  read  the  certificate 
that  appears  to  be  signed  by  your  name? 
A.  it  is  as  follows: 

Office  Secretary  Senate  Ukitkd  States, 

Washington,  February  27,  1868. 
An  attested  copy  of  the  foref^ing  resolution  was  left  by  me  at  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Execative  Mansion,  he  not  being  present,  abont  nine  o'clock 
p.  m.,  on  the  13th  of  January,  J  866. 

w.  J.  Mcdonald. 

Chief  Clerk  SenaU  United  States. 
Q.  Is  that  certificate  a  correct  one  of  the  acts  done  ? 
A.  That  is  a  correct  certificate  of  the  acts  done. 
Q.  And  the  paper  was  left  in  accordance,  as  that  certificate  states  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlur.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  ask  the  witness. 
The  Chief  Justice.  Are  theie  any  questions  to  he  put  on  the  pait  of  tbe 
accused  ? 
Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McDonald  to  take  the  stand  again. 
Q.  Will  you  read  that  certificate  1  [handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.] 
A.  It  is— 

Office  Secretary  Senate  United  States, 

Washington,  February  27,  1868. 
An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  delivered  by  me  into  the  bands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  bis  office  in  the  Executive  Mansion  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868. 

w.  J.  Mcdonald, 

Chief  Clerk  SenaU  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  same  statement  as  regards  this  service  1 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  statement  in  regard  lo  that. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Nothing  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  resolution  to  which  the  first  certificate  of  Mr, 
McDonald  refers  is : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868.' 
Resolved,  That,  having  copsidered  the  evidence  and  reasons  ffiven  by  tbe  President  in  his 
report  of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concnr  in  such  suspension. 
Attested: 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

The  resolution  as  to  the  service  of  which  the  other  certificate  relates : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  IJNrrED  States, 

February  2\,  186K. 
Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  commnnication  of  the  President 
stating  that  be  has  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designated  the  A^ja- 
^%nt  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretaiy  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore,       ^Sl^^ 
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BmUvtd  hf  tks  SauUe  of  the  Uuiud  Stalci,  That,  under  the  Oonstitation  and  laws  of  the 
rnited  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate 
aoj  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  inUrim, 

Attest: 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  now  call  J.  W.  Jones  as  a  witness. 

J.  W.  JoNBS  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  and  position  ? 

A.  J.  W.  Jones,  keeper  of  the  stationery. 

Q.  An  oflScer  of  the  Senate  % 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoH  know  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
trmy,  Adjutant  General? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  about  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  serve  a  notice  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  upon  him  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Looking  at  that  memorandum,  [handing  a  paper  to  the  witness,]  what  day 
did  you  attempt  to  make  the  service  ? 

A.  The  21st  of  February. 

Q.  What  year? 

A.  The  present  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  I  found  him  at  Marini's  Hall,  at  a  masquerade  ball. 

Q.  Was  he  masked  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  his  shoulder-straps,  and  I  asked  him  to  unmask. 

Q.  Did  he  so  do  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  After  ascertaining  it  was  him,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  handed  him  the  resolution  of  tiie  Senate. 

Q   About  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  ? 

A.  About  1 1  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  service  then  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  certified  the  fact  on  that  paper  ?. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  true  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

A.  Attached  to  this  copy  of  the  resolution  is  my  certificate,  in  these  words : 

Ab  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing^  resolution  was  placed  in  my  hands  hj  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  be  delivered  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of 
tbe  United  States  array,  and  the  same  was  by  me  delivered  into  the  hands  of  General  Thomas 
About  tbe  hoar  of  11  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  21st  day  of  February. 

J.W.JONES 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  true  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson,  The  document  thus  served  is  as  follows : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  21,  1868. 
Wliereas  the  Senate  bave  received  and  considered  the  commuDication  of  the  President, 
stating^  that  he  had  removed   Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secrotaiy  ot*  War,  and  designated  the  ' 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :   I'herefore, 

tiesolof.d  hti  the  Senate  of  t)te  United  States,  That,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  du.ies  of  that  office  ad  interim. 
Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  StcTetar§, 

Mr.  Manager  Bui  ler.  I  desire  to  call  C.  E.  Creecy,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Charles  E.  Qrbecy  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr,  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  and  what  is  your  official  position,  if  any  ? 

A.  Charles  Eaton  Creecy.  I  am  clerk  in  charge  of  the  appointments  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  bundle  of  papers  you  have  brought,  in  obedience  to 
our  subpoena,  and  give  me  the  form  of  commission  which  was  used  in  the 
Treaj*ury  Department  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  ? 

A.  This  is  it ;  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q    You  produce  this  as  such  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  that  the  ordinary  form,  or  one  used  without  exception  ? 

A.  It  was  the  ordinary  foi-m  for  the  permanent  commission. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Patters  iN  of  Tennessee.  We  cannot  hear  one  word. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  witness  must  speak  louder. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  his  answer  were  repeated  by  the  counsel  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  it  will  not  be  considered  improper,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  repeat  the  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  will  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  prefer  that  the  witness  should  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  have  no  desire  to  undertake  the  labor. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Creecy,  you  will  raise  your  voice 
and  speak  as  loud  as  possible. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr,  (to  the  witness.)  What  is  your  answer,  then ;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Trumbull  I  think  it  would  help  us  all  to  hear  if  the  witness  would 
stand  further  from  the  counsel.  If  he  would  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Secretary's  desk  he  would  Have  to  speak  louder,  and  all  could  hear. 

The  Chief  Justk^e.  That  would  be  better.  Mr.  Creecy,  you  will  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  witness  changed  his  position  t»  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  and  subse- 
quent witnesses  were  examined  standing  at  the  Secretary's  desk,  to  the  right  of 
the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  What  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  this  is  the  ordinary  form  of  commission  used  before  March  .2,  1867  ? 

A.  That  is  the  ordinary  form. 

Q.  For  the  class  of  appointments  for  which  such  commissions  would  be  issued 
was  there  any  other  form  used  before  that  time  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  form  for  the  permanent  commission. 

Q.  Will  you  now  give  me  the  form  which  has  been  used  since  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department? 

[The  witness  produced  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Manager  ButkrJ 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Will  tbe  honorable  matiager  allow  me  to  ask  what  iff  the 
object  of  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  The  object  of  this  testimony  is  to  show  that  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  known  as  the  civil  tenure-of-omce  bill, 
a  certain  form  of  commission  had  been  nsed  in  the  practice  of  the  government, 
and  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
civil  tenure-of-oflSce  bill  a  new  form  was  made  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
the  tennre-of-office  act,  showing  that  the  President  acted  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  the  tenure-of-office  act  as  an  actual  and  valid  law.  Is  there  any 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  I  return  the  first  paper  you  handed 
me.  I  see  there  are  certain  interlineations ;  did  you  speak  of  the  form  before  it 
was  interlined,  or  subsequently,  or  both  ? 

A.  This  is  the  commission.  The  alterations  in  this  commission  show  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  tcnure-of-offico  bill. 

Q.  There  is  a  portion  of  that  paper  in  print  and  a  portion  in  writing.  Do  I 
understand  you  that  the  printed  portion  was  the  form  used  before  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  written  portion  shows  the  changes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  read  with  a  loud  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  the  printed  portion  of 
the  commission;  the  original  commission,  the  whole  commission  ? 

Mr.  C0NNB8S.  I  think  if  the  reading  should  be  done  by  the  clerk,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  reading,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  whole  Senate* 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  it 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Akdrew  Johnson,  PresideiU  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriemf  to  aU  wham  these  ^^resetUs 

shall  come,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  inteflfrity,  diligonco,  and  dis- 
cretion ot ,  I  nave  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tho 

Senate  do  appoint  him ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and 

fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with 
all  tbe  right*,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereunto  legally  a])pertaining,  unto  him  the  said 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  ttie 
TRMuiy  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  unoer  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington  tbe  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  18—,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Unit^  States  of  America,  the . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Bj  the  President: 

Q.  Please  state  what  was  the  alteration  made  of  that  printed  form  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  tennre^f-office  act  ? 

A.  The  words  '*  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  tec  being" 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  cannot  hear.    The  clerk  had  better  read  those  words. 

The  Sbcrrtary.  The  words  written  are  as  follows  :  "  Until  a  successor  shall 
hsve  been  appointed  and  duly  qualified." 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  are  the  words  stricken  out  ? 

The  Sbcrbtary.  The  words  stricken  out  are  **  duriug  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being." 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  Since  that  act  has  any  other  form  of  commission  been  used  than  the  one 
tt  altered  for  snch  permanent  appointments  t 
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Q.  Have  you  now  a  form  of  official  bond  for  officers  as  used  prior  to  the  civil 
tenure-of- office  act  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  Has  any  cnange  been  made  in  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  me,  if  you  have  it,  a  copv  of  the  commission  issued  for  tem- 
porary appointments  since  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  the  bond  put  in  ? 
<    Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Will  you  have  it  read  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  ^o,  unless  you  desire  it.  It  is  the  common,  ordinary 
form  of  bond. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Let  me  see  it. 

The  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  read  by  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  the  printed  part  of 
this  paper  was  the  part  in  use  prior  to  the  tenur^-of-office  act  i 

A.  It  was. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  is  the  paper? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  paper  is  the  form  of  commission  for  temporary 
appointments.    Will  the  Secretary  read  it  1 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

T%e  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerieaf  to  all  to  tokom  these  pr9sent$  shall  come,  greetiMg: 

Enow  70,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  diligence,  and  discre- 
tion of ,  I  do  appoint  him,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil 

the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office  with  all  the 

rights,  privileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  legally  appertaining,  unto-  him  the  said  

,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  UnitM  8tates  for  the  time  being,  until  the 

end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  18 — ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
By  the  President: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Was  any  change  made  in  that  commission  i 

A.  The  alteration  shows  the  change. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Read  the  alteration,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Sbcrktary.  Strike  out  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  heing,"  and  insert  *'  unless  this  commission  be  sooner 
revoked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.*^ 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  before  these  changes  were  made  the  official  opinion 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  taken  ? 

A.  It  was. 
.  Q.  Have  you  that  opinion  7 

A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  withdraw  the  question  as  to  the  opinion,  on  consul- 
tation. (To  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  whether  since  tbe  alteration  of  these 
forms  any  commissions  have  been  issued  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stages? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  As  altered  i 
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Q.  It  is  suggested  to  me  to  ask  yon  if  the  President  had  signed  hoth  fonns, 
both  the  temporary  and  permanent  forms  as  altered  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  paper  which  I  send  you,  [handing  a  paper,]  and  say  what 
18  that  paper. 

A.  It  is  a  commission  issued  to  Mr.  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Q.  Under  what  date  ? 

A.  The  20th  day  of  Norember,  1867. 

Q.  Who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  issuing 
of  that  commission  ? 

A.  Mr.  W.  E.  Chandler  was  one. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  whether  the  Senate 
was  then  in  session  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  not.  ^ 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Cooper  qualified  and  went  into  office  under  that  firs^ 
commission.  > 

A.  So  did  not  qualify  under  the  first  commission  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  paper  I  now  send  you  ?  [Handing  a  paper.] 

A.  It  is  authority  from  the  President  to  Edmund  Cooper,  to  act  as  Assistant. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Read  it 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  the  other  considered  as  read,  the  one  under  which  he  did  not 
qnalify  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  I  meant  so  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  How  are  we  erer  to  know  the  contents  if  they  are  not  read 
when  produced  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  other  that  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Then  let  it  be  so  stated.     We  know  nothing  whatever  about  it 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  hand  that  first  paper  to  the  counsel.  [The  paper 
was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President,  examined  by  them,  and  returned.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  have  the 
paper  read  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well.    Let  the  Secretary  read  it. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Axdrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  to  all  who  shall  see  these 

presents,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  ax^d  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Edmond 
Cooper,  I  do  appoint  him  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  do  anthoiize  and 
empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have 
sod  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereunto  of  right 
vipertaining  unto  him,  the  said  Edmund  Cooper,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Steate  of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1867,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety- 
seoood. 

[L.  s.]  ANDEEW  JOHNSON. 

•    By  the  President: 

WiLUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  rf  State, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb,  (to  the  witness.)  Now,  will  yon  pass  to  the  Secretary 
the  letter  of  authority  of  which  you  have  spoken,  and  let  it  be  read  V~"p.p.^Tp 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Executive  Department, 

Washington,  December  2,  1867. 
Wbeiras  a  vacancy  has  occorred  in  the  office  of  ABsistant  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  niist  section  of  the  act  tf 
Congress  approved  Februaiy  13,  1795,  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  *An  act 
midsing  alterations  in  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments,' "  Edmund  Cooper  is  hereby 
authomed  to  perform  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  be 
appointed  or  such  vacancy  be  filled.  _ 

ANDEEjTJOfiNSON. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Chandler  get  out  of  office! 

A.  He  resigned. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  his  resignation  ? 

A.  I  have  not  with  me. 
/    Q.  Can  you  state  from  memory  (if  it  is  not  objected  to)  at  what  time  his 
T-esignation  took  effect  ? 

A.  I  cannot.  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  this  appointment  or  this 
authority  was  given  tQ  Mr.  Gooper. 

Q.  Will  you  have  tiie  kindness  to  produce  a  copy  of  his  resignation  after  yon 
leave  the  stand  7 

A.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  when  the  change  in  the  form  of  permanent  ap](K>int- 
ments  of  which  you  have  spoken  first  occurred  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  four  days  after  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

Q.  With  what  confidence  do  you  speak?  Do  you  speak  fix)m  any  recol- 
lection ? 

A.  We  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  was  given  on  the  6th,  and  from  that  day  we  followed  his  opinion. 

Q.  Then  you  would  fix  the  date  as  the  6th  of  what  month  ? 

A.  The  6th  of  March,  1867. 

Hon.  Burt  Van  Horn  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  were  present  at  the  War  Department  when 
Maior  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States,  was 
there  to  make  demand  for  the  office,  property,  books,  and  records  1 

A.  I  was. 

S.  When  was  it? 
.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  1868, 1  believe. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  Perhaps  a  few  minutes  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  were  present  ? 

A.  General  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York ;  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  of 
Iowa;  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke,  of  New  York;  Hon.  J.  K.  Mordiead,  of  Penn* 
sylvania;  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio;  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  and  myself.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  his  son  were  also  present. 

Q.  Please  state  what  took  place. 

A.  The  gentlemen  mentioned  and  myself  were  in  the  office  the  Secretary  of 
War  usually  occupies,  holding  conversation ;  General  Thomas  came  in ;  I  saw 
him  coming  from  tne  President's ;  he  came  into  the  building  and  came  up  stairs, 
and  came  into  the  Secretary's  room  first ;  he  said,  **  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary," and  "Gtood  morning,  gentlemen ; "  the  Secretaiy  replied, "  Good  morning," 
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and  I  believe  we  all  did  ;  tben  began  this  conyersation  as  follows :  [Referring 
to  a  printed  docamentj  "  I  am  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  am  ordered  by 
tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  to  take  cbarge  of  the  office ;"  Mr.  Stanton 
then  replied,  "I  order  you  to  repair  to  your  room  and  exercise  your  functions  as 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  ;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied  to  this,  "  I  am  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  and  I  shall  not  obey  your  orders ;  but  I  shall  obey  the 
orders  of  the  President,  who  has  ordered  me  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Office  ;*' 
Mr.  Stanton  replied  to  this  as  follows :  "As  Secretary  of  War,  I  order  you  to 
repair  to  your  place  as  Adjutant  General;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied,  "I  shall  not  do 
BO ;"  Mr.  Stanton  then  said  in  reply,  "  Then  you  may  stand  there,  if  you  plea8e»'* 
pointing  to  Mr.  Thomas,  "  but  you  cannot  act  as  Secretary  of  War  j  if  you  do, 
jon  do  so  at  your  peril ;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied  to  this,  "  I  shall  act  as  Secretary 
of  War."    This  was  the  conversation,  I  may  say,  in  the  Secretary's  room. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ? 

A.  After  that  they  went  to  the  room  of  General  Schriver,  which  is  just  across 
the  hall,  opposite  the  Secretary's  room. 

Q.  Who  went  first  t 

A.  I  think,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  General  Thomas  went  first,  and  was 
holding  some  conversation  with  General  Schriver,  which  I  did  not  hear.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  by  (General  Moorhead«  by  General  Ferry,  and 
then  by  myself.  Some  little  conversation  was  had  there,  which  I  did  not  hear, 
bat  after  I  got  into  the  room,  which  was  but  a  moment  after  they  went  in,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Stanton  addressed  Mr.  Thomas  as  follows,  which  I  concluded  was  the 
Bomming  up  of  the  conversation  had  before 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  matter  about  that 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Stanton  then  said :  "Then  you  claim  to  be  here  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  refuse  to  obey  my  orders  V*  Mr.  Thomas  said :  "  I  do,  sir ; 
I  ehall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  all  the  business  of  the  War  Department."  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  which  I  heard,  and,  in  fact,  the  conversation  as  I  heard  it 
entirely. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  of  it  afterward  ? 

A.  I  made  it  at  the  time.  I  had  my  memorandum  in  my  hand.  When  the 
eonversation  began  I  had  paper  and  pencil  and  wrote  it  down  as  the  conversa- 
tion occurred,  and  after  the  conversation  ended  I  drew  it  up  from  my  pencil 
sketches,  in  writing,  immediately,  in  the  office,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen 
who  heard  it. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  that  ?    Where  did  Thomas  go  1 

A.  It  was  then  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  my  duties  and  the  duties  of  the  rest 
of  08  called  us  here  to  the  House,  and  I  left  General  Thomas  in  the  room  of 
General  Schriver. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbeby  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  was  your  business  in  the  War  Department  on 
that  morning  1 

A.  Weill  sir,  I  went  there  that  morning,  I  suppose,  as  other  gentlemen  did ; 
at  least  I  went  tbere  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Secretary.  I  had  no 
special  public  business. 

Q.  Was  tbere  no  object  in  the  visit,  except  merely  to  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  an  object.  The  times  were  rather  exciting  at  that  moment, 
and  I  went,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  talk  with  the  Secretary,  to  confer  with 
him  about 'public  a£&iirs. 

Q.  Public  affairs  generally  1 

A.  No,  not  public  business  particularly. 

Q.  What  public  affairs  were  the  object  of  the  conference?  digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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A.  Well,  sir,  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I  felt  an  interest  in 
that  matter,  and  of  conrse  was  talking  with  him  npon  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  these  other  gentlemen  whom  yon  found  there,  or  did  you 
go  there  alone  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did  go  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  them. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  co  in  company? 

A.  I  think  I  went  with  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  and  General  Van  Wyck. 
I  am  not  certain  that  any  others  were  with  me. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  his  room  what  was  the  hour  f 

A»  It  was  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  there  when  you  arrived— these  other  gentlemen  whom 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  there  when  you  arrived  t 

A.  I  think  General  Moorhead  was  there  for  one ;  I  think  Mr.  Ferry  was  there; 
I  think  Mr.  Delano  was  there.  Two  or  three  others  came  in  after  I  got  there. 
.    Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  business  was  in  the  office  that  morning  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  state  any  business  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  stated  no  business  to  me. 

Q.  All  being  there,  the  next  thing  was  that  General  Thomas  came  into  the 
room? 

A.  After  we  had  been  there  some  moments. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  that  conversation  began  between  General  Thomas  and 
the  Secretary  you  were  ready  to  take  notes  ? 

A.  I  appeared  to  be  ready.  I  had  a  large  white  envelope  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  had  a  pencil  also  in  my  pocket ;  and  when  the  conversation  began  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  note  what  was  said. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit,  generally,  in  conversations  of  that  kind,  of  mAkltig 
memoranda  of  what  is  said  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am,  unless  I  deem  it  important  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  any  one  request  you  to  take  memoranda  f 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  on  your  own  motion  7 

A.  On  my  own  responsibility,  supposing  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  After  the  conversation  was  ended  in  the  room  with  the 
Secretary,  General  Thomas,  as  I  understand  you,  went  out  first  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did  ;  he  went  across  the  hall. 

Q.  Who  went  with  the  Secretary  from  his  room  across  the  hall  to  wh^re 
General  Thomas  had  gone  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  went  directly  with  him,  but  immediately 
after  him,  if  not  with  him.  General  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Ferry. 

Q.  How  long  after  General  Thomas  had  left  the  office  was  it  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  foUowed  him  1 

A.  But  a  moment  or  two ;  perhaps  two  minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  state,  when  he  left,  what  was  his  object  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  Secretary  stated  anything.  General  Thomas 
was  in  the  room  talking. 

Q.  Did  he  request  any  gentleman  to  go  along  with  him  t 

A.  Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  go  upon  your  own  motion  or  by  agreement  f 

A.  I  went  on*  my  own  motion. 

Q.  All  that  were  there  did  not  go  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  all  went  in.    I  think  they  did  not  all  go  in  at  that 
time.    The  two  gentlemen  named,  I  know,  went  in  before  me. 
.     Q.  How  long  after  the  Secretaiy  went  did  you  go  i  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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A.  Perhaps  it  was  a  minate ;  it  was  very  soon.    I  followed  the  other  two 
gentlemen  very  soon. 

Q.  What  had  taken  place  between  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  before 
Jon  arrived  in  the  room,  or  had  anything  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  ;  they  had  some  conversation  ;  I  cannot  say  what  was  said. 

Q.  As  you  have  given  the  conversation  in  your  notes,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
then  began  after  you  first  got  in  7 

A.  The  conversation  I  nave  given  began  after  I  got  in.  As  I  said  before,  I 
heard  some  talking,  but  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Q.  Yon  mean  you  heard  some  talking  before  you  got  in  there? 

A.  Certainly, 

Q.  Whose  voices  ? 

A.  I  heard  General  Thomas's  voice  and  Mr.  Stanton's  voice.  They  had 
some  conversation. 

Q.  Bat  what  that  was  you  do  not  know  1 

A.  I  do  not.  ^ 

Q.  Then  the  conversation  followed  which  you  have  detailed  1 

A.  Certainlv.  The  first  I  heard  when  1  went  in  was  the  question  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  which  I  have  stated,  and  the  answer  of  General  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  notes  with  you  and  take  your  notes  into  that  room! 

A.  I  had  my  envelope  in  my  hand  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  And  your  pencil? 

A.  And  my  pencil. 

Q.  Where  is  that  envelope  which  you  had  at  that  time  t 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  presume  it  was  destroyed.  The  envelope  was  a  large, 
long,  white  envelope  that  I  put  in  my  pocket  with  letters.  It  was  the  only  con- 
venient thing  I  had  at  the  time.  I  wrote  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  then  dbrew  it 
•off  immediately  on  the  Secretary's  table. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  original  memorandum — the  envelope  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  was  torn  up  and  destroyed ;  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  When  did  you  destroy  it  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say ;  perhaps  very  soon  after  the  conversation  took  place. 

Q.  Why  did  you  destroy  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  destroyed ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  now.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  destroyed ;  perhaps  it  may  be.  I  had  no  occasion  to  keep 
it*  I  supposed  there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  it  because  I  had  written  the  thing 
offt  or,  rather,  a  young  man  wrote  it  off  at  the  table  as  I  read  it,  and  that  is  the 
8Mne  thing,  I  suppose,  and  I  compared  what  he  wrote  after  it  was  written  with 
the  notes,  because  I  wanted  to  be  particular  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Is  the  document  from  which  you  have  read  here  to-day  a  manuscript  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
<rf  the  notes  I  took. 

Q.  And  those  notes  were  written  by  some  young  man  who  was  present  ? 

A.  At  my  suggestion  he  took  the  pen,  and  I  read  to  him,  and  then  compared 
ik  word  for  word. 

Q.  Where  are  those  notes  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  can  be  found.  I  did  not  suppose  it  important 
to  keep  the  notes,  because  I  had  a  copy  of  the  notes  before  the  committee  and 
testified  to  it  exactly. 

Q'  A  copy  of  what  notes  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  had  the  notes  I  took  there. 

Q.  You  mean  the  notes  written  by  that  young  man  } 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  had  them  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  7     Who  was  he  ? 

A.  One  of  the  clerks  there.    I  do  not  recollect  what  the  young  man's  name 
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was.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  his  name.    I  did  not  ask  his  name.    I 
would  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  preserved  those  notes  until  70a  testifio^  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  testified  did  yon  preserve  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  kept  them  any  length  of  time  after  that.  I  thought 
it  was  of  no  consequence. 

Q.  How  you  disposed  of  the  envelope,  or  how  you  disposed  of  those  notes, 
you  have  no  recollection  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  what  became  of  the  envelope ;  it  may  be  in  my  papers 
Bomewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  before. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  into  the  Secretary's  room,  who  suggested  to  you,  or 
did  you  suggest  the  matter  yourself,  that  the  notes  should  be  written  out  ?  How 
did  that  come  to  be  ? 

A.  It  was  upon  my  own  motion* 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  clerk  ? 

A.  I  had  taken  notes  and  proposed  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  who 
heard  the  conversation  that  they  should  see  that  I  had  them  correct ;  and  that 
was  consented  to  by  General  Moorhead,  Mr.  Kelley,  and  others  who  were 
present. 

Q.  Then  you  proposed  to  have  them  copied  1 

A.  I  proposed  to  have  them  drawn  off.  A  young  man  was  there  ready  to  do 
it,  or  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  asked  him  to  write  it  out  as  I  would  read  it  to  him 
from  my  notes. 

Q.  Now,  did  anything  else  take  place  in  General  Schriver's  room  besides  this 
talk  that  you  have  testified  to  ? 

'  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  only,  as  I  have  said,  I  heard  some  voices  in 
there ;  but  what  was  said  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  After  you  went  in,  while  you  were  there  t 

A.  I  think  there  was  no  conversation. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  simply  for  conversation,  but  what  else  took  place  t 

A.  Nothing  took  place  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Who  first  left  the  room  1 

A.  After  the  conversation  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

*A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  left  it  first  or  General  Moorhead  or  Mr.  Ferry. 
We  were  all  there.    I  think  we  went  out  in  a  moment  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Stanton  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  there  when  I  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  his  room  from  there  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Thomas  there  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Stanton  remain  in  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  because  as  soon  as  I  had  this  copied  I  left  for  the  House. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  come  in  while  you  were  engaged  in 
having  the  copy  taken  1 

A.  At  the  moment  of  making  the  copy  ?  I  will  not  say  that  he  came  in  while 
the  copy  was  being  taken  or  not.  There  was  a  short  time  consumed  in  taking 
it.     He  might  have  done  so,  but  I  will  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  saw  him  at  all  in  his  office  after  you  had 
left  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  1  cannot  swear  positively  that  I  did.  I  saw  him  after  I  left  the  room. 
The  doors  were  open.    There  are  but  a  few  feet  from  cgie^.TOjCpi?  to  the  other.     I 
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saw  him  Bitting  in  Greneral  Scbriver's  room.    I  will  not  swear  positively  that  I 
saw  him  in  bis  own  office  after  I  left  that  room. 

Q.  What  took  place  between  them  afterward  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know,  becanse  I  left. 

Q.  Was  there  any  friendly  greeting  or  other  circnmstance  took  place  at  that 
time  between  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  while  you  were  in  Schriyer's 
room] 

A.  Well,  sir,  if  there  was,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
while  I  was  in.    What  happened  before  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  the  memorandum  that  you  made  on  that  envelope  complete  or  abbre- 
TJated. 

A.  The  questions  and  answers  as  I  have  them  were  complete. 

Q.  Was  the  copy,  then,  an  exact  transcript  ^f  the  memorandum  ? 

A.  It  was  merely  questions  and  answers.  The  questions  were  short  and  the 
answers  were  short. 

Q.  Did  it  exhibit  the  whole  conversation  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  will  not  say  that  it  did  every  word.  I  think  it  did  not. 
1  recollect  one  expression,  for  instance,  that  General  Thomas  made  that  I  did 
not  pnt  down.  I  did  not  think  it  material.  I  can  state  it  if  the  court  desire  it. 
It  occurs  to  me  now.  It  is  one  expression  that  was  used.  I  can  state  it  if  the 
gentleman  wishes. 

Q.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  it  completely  covered  the  conversation? 

A.  It  covered  all  the  conversation  of  any  importance. 

Q.  That  you  thought  important  1 

A.  At  least  what  I  wrote.  I  wrote  down  just  as  the  questions  were  given 
and  answered.  I  took  all  the  conversation  in  substance,  and  all  of  any  account 
as  it  was  had,  as  the  questions  and  answers  were  given 

Q.  This  conversation  that  you  took  down  in  that  way,  did  you  take  it  down 
in  short  hand  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  wrote  it  out  ? 

A.  I  wrote  it  out. 

Q.  Without  abbreviation  t 

A.  Without  abbreviation. 

Q.  Were  there  pauses  in  their  conversation  t  Did  they  pause  to  allow  you 
to  follow  them  ? 

A.  The  conversation,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  slow  and  deliberate.  There 
was  sufficient  time  for  me  to  write  these  questions  and  answers,  as  they  were 
ihort,  as  counsel  can  see.     General  Thomas  said  but  very  little. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  that  conversation,  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  if  he 
wished  him  to  vacate  immediately,  or  would  give  him  time  to  arrange  his  private 
papers? 

A.  Mr.  Stenton  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  did  Mr.  Stanton  ask  Mr.  Thomas  whether  he  wished  him  to 
vacate  immediately,  or  whether  he  would  accord  him  (Stanton)  time  to  arrange 
his  private  papers  1 

A.  There  was  nothing  said  in  that  conversation  in  reference  to  that.  There 
were  other  conversations,  I  understand,  at  other  times,  at  which  such  remarks 
were  made,  as  I  saw  in  the  papers,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  said  at 
that  time  in  that  conversation.  The  question  of  giving  time  and  changing  papers 
did  not  come  up  in  that  conversation  at  all. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  You  said,  if  I  understood  you,  that  there  was  a  single  remark  of  Thomas 
that  you  did  not  write  down  that  now  occurred  to  you,  in  answer  to  the  coun- 
sel iot  the  President ;  what  was  that  remark  ? 
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A.  I  Baid  that  in  answer  to  his  question  whether  I  had  sworn  to  all  that  he 
did  say.  I  recollect  now  General  Thomas  saying  he  did  not  wish  any  ''cmpleas- 
antness."     I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  that  in  my  record. 

Q.  Did  he  emphasize  it  in  that  **  unpleasantness  1" 

A.  The  gentlemen  heard  it,  and  it  was  spoken  of  afterward,  hut  I  did  not 
think  it  was  anything  pertaining  to  this  question ;  and  perhaps  some  other  little 
words  were  said  now  and  then  that  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  I  must  still  ask  you  to  give  to  the  Senate  with  a  little  more  distinctness 
whether  it  was  the  remark,  saying,  "  I  do  not  want  any  unpleasantness  between 
us,"  or  was  it  the  use  of  what  has  almost  become  a  technicied  term,  that  '*  there 
shall  not  be  any  ^^pleasantness  V 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  state  what  General  Thomas  said. 

Q.  The  emphasis  is  something. 

A.  "  Owpleasantness"  was  the  expression  used. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  This  evidence  is  as  to  a  word  ;  I  do  not  know  its  materiality ;  but  did  he 
speak  the  word  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

A.  He  spoke  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Now  give  his  expression  ? 

A.  He  said  as  he  came  in,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said — I  did  not 
consider  it  material,  and  did  not  put  it  down — that  he  did  not  wish  any  '<  on- 
pleasantness." 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  conversation  did  that  come  in  ? 

A.  Somewhere  in  the  first  part  of  the  conversation  ;  it  was  in  the  first  part. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  first  part  or  after  Stanton  had  ordered  him  to  go  to  bi6 
room? 

A.  I  think  it  was  before  that — ^in  the  fore  part  of  his  conversation. 

Q.  At  the  very  beginning? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  near  the  beginning. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  down  anything  before  that  was  said? 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  **  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary," 
and  "  Good  morning,  gentlemen  " 

Q.  Did  you  take  Uiat  down  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  material  ? 

A.  I  took  it  down. 

Q.  Then  next,  after  that,  did  he  say  he  did  not  wish  any  unpleasantness  1 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  the  next  wordiB  he  said  after  that  were  those.  It  was 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  But  that  you  thought  immaterial  ? 

A.  I  did  not  put  it  down;  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  immaterial  It  occurs 
to  me  now,  as  I  know  it  excited  something  of  a  smile  at  the  time  he  spoke  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  I  understand  it,  the  counsel  are  desiring  to 
know  of  the  witness  what  he  thought  of  the  importance  that  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  word.  I  suppose  it  is  not  for  .the  witness  to  swear  what  he 
thought  about  it. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  We  are  cross-examining  as  to  the  completeness  or  perfection 
of  the  witness's  memorandum.  It  certainly  is  material  to  know  why  he  omitted 
some  parts  and  inserted  others. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  will  not  press  the  objection. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  this  witness. 

Hon.  Jambs  K.  Moorhbad  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 
Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  House  of  Beprcsentatives  ? 
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A.  I  am. 

Q.  We  have  learned  from  tbe  testimony  of  the  last  witness  that  yon  were 
present  at  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton's  office  when  Greneral  Thomas  came  in  there 
to  make  some  demand ;  will  you  state  now  in  yonr  own  way,  as  weil  as  you 
can,  what  took  place  there,  assisting  yoor  memory,  if  you  have  any  memoran- 
dam,  as  yon  please  ? 

A.  I  will,  sir.  I  was  present  at  the  War  Department  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  22d  of  February,  I  believe,  and  I  understood  that  General  Thomas  was 
to  be  there  to  take  possession  of  the  department  that  morning.  I  went  from 
my  boarding-house,  which  is  Mrs.  Carter's  on  the  hill ;  I  went  to  the  War 
Department  in  company  with  Dr.  Burleigh,  who  boarded  there,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson's,  who  tola  me  he  had  a  conversation  with  General  Thomas  the  m'ght 
before 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  not  material. 

The  Witness.  I  was  giving  the  reason  why  I  went  there.  I  was  there,  and 
General  Thomas  came  in.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  is  correct  as  to 
what  passed.  I  did  not  take  any  memorandum  of  the  early  part  of  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  would  corroborate  his  statement 

Mr.  Curtis.  'That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  That  will  not  do. 

The  Witness,  (continuing.)  Until  the  point  at  which  he  said  General  Thomas 
went  across  to  General  Schriver's  room.  He  did  go  there ;  he  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Stanton  asked  me  to  go  over  there.  After  they  got  there 
Mr.  Stanton  put  a  direct  question  to  General  Thomas,  and  asked  me  to  remember 
it.  He  said,  "(Jeneral  Moorhead,  I  want  you  to  take  notice  of  this  and  of  the 
answer;"  €md  that  induced  me  to  make  a  memorandum  of  it,  which  I  think  I 
have  among  my  papers  now.  [The  witness  proceeded  to  search  his  papers.]  It 
is  very  brief,  and  was  made  roughly,  but  so  I  thought  I  could  understand  and 
know  what  it  meant  myself,  and  I  can  explain  it  to  any  person.  [Reading.] 
Mr.  Stanton  said,  "  General  Thomas,  you  claim  to  be  here  as  Secretary  of  Wai-, 
and  refuse  to  obey  my  orders  V  General  Thomas  replied,  "  I  do,  sir."  After 
that  bad  passed  I  walked  to  the  door  leading  into  the  hall  and  I  was  called  back, 
or  from  what  I  heard  my  attention  was  attracted  so  that  I  returned.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton then  said,  "  General  Thomas  requires  the  mails  of  the  department  to  be 
delivered  to  him."  General  Thomas  said,  "  I  require  the  mails  of  the  depart- 
ment to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  will  transact  the  business  of  the  office."  I 
had  not  heard  General  Thomas  say  this  entirely  and  clearly,  but  Mr.  Stanton 
repeated  it  in  this  way,  and  said,  "  General  Thomas  says,  *  I  require  the  mails 
of  the  department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  will  transact  the  business  of  the 
office.' "  I  asked  General  Thomas  if  he  had  made  use  of  those  words.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  stated  this,  and  he  assented,  and  added :  "  You  may  make  it  as 
foil  as  you  please." 

That  is  all  the  memorandum  I  made,  and  I  made  that  at  the  time  and  place. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  Wbep  you  arrived  at  Mr.  Stanton's  office  whom  did  you  find  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  that,  and  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  There 
were  a  number  of  members  of  Congress  there.  When  Mr.  Van  Horn  was  recit- 
ing the  names,  I  recognized  them  as  having  been  there,  and  1  remember  Judge 
Kelley  iu  addition  to  the  names  mentioned. 

[Mr.  Van  Horn,  sitting  in  the  chamber,  said,  "  I  mentioned  him."] 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  the  office  before  General  Thomas  came  in  ? 

A.  I  think  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  coming  ? 

A  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  coming.  The  windows  opened  out  toward  the  White 
House,  and  it  was  announced  by  some  person  near  the  window  that  General 
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Tbonks  was  coming ;  and  I,  with  some  otberB,  got  up  and  looked  out  of  tihe 
window  and  saw  him  coming  along  the  walk,  and  we  expected  somewhat  of  a 
scene  then. 

Q.  When  he  came  in,  did  he  come  in  attended,  or  was  he  alone  ? 

A.  He  was  alone. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  any  arms . 

Q.  Side  arms  or  other? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  except  what  the  Almighty  had  given  him. 

Q.  Now,  state  just  what  took  place  and  what  was  said  after  he  came  in, 
according  to  your  own  recollection. 

A.  I  think  I  have  stated  it  about  as  well  as  I  can.  When  he  came  in  he 
passed  the  compliments,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary;"  and  "(Jood morning, 

fentlemen;"  and  I  think  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  if  he  had  any  business  with 
im. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Stanton  return  his  salute?  , 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  silting  or  standing? 

A.  During  the  time  I  was  there  he  was  doing  both ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  at  the  time  General  Thomas  spoke  to  him,  but  he  was  down 
and  up  and  walking  around — sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  standing. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  the  general  to  take  a  seat  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  a  seat  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not ;  he  did  not  in  that  room.  I  think  he  took  a  seat 
when  he  went  into  General  Schriver's  room. 

Q.  But  he  neither  took  a  seat  nor,  a?  you  recollect,  was  asked  to  take  a  seat? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  After  these  "good  mornings"  passed,  what  was  the  next  thing? 

A.  General  Thomas  said  that  he  was  there  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  / 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  came  to  take  possession. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  said  before  that  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I  took  no  memorandum  of  anything  before  that, 
and  before  what  I  have  stated  already. 

Q  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  he  came  in  and 
the  salutes  were  passed,  asked  him  what  business  he  had  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  reply  to  that  he  said  what  I  have  stated.  I  did  not  know 
you  wished  me  to  repeat  what  I  had  stated.     I  stated  that. 

Q.  In  reply  to  that  question  of  Mr.  Stanton,  what  did  Mr.  Thomas  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  there  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  to  take  possession 
of  the  office.  Mr.  Stanton  told  him:  "  General  Thomas,  I  am  Secretary  of  War; 
you  are  the  Adjutant  General ;  I  order  you  to  your  room,  sir." 

Q.  He  ordered  him  to  his  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  ? 

A.  The  reply  was  that  he  would  not  obey  the  order;  that  he  (Thomaa)  was 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Q.  What  followed  that? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  further.  Very  soon  after  that 
General  Thomas  retired  over  to  General  Schriver's  room ;  Mr.  Stanton  followed 
him  and  asked  me  to  go  over,  and  I  have  given  you  what  occurred  there. 

Q.  After  General  Thomas  left,  did  Mr.  Stanton  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you 
to  accompany  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  he  asked  you  to  go  with  him  ? 

^'  Yes,  sir.  ^g.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  where  be  was  going  1 

A.  I  knew  he  was  going  over  to  that  room. 

Q.  Did  70a  know  he  was  going  to  have  a  i^irther  conversation  with  General 
Thomas? 

A.  I  expected  so ;  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  any  one  else  besides  yourself  to  go  1 

A.  I  expect  not. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  go  besides  yourself} 

A.  Mr.  Van  Horn  and  some  other  gentlemen  followed. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  into  the  room  as  soon  as  Mr.  Stanton? 

A.  Immediately  after  him. 

Q.  Did  you  get  there  before  any  conversation  began  ? 

A.  I  think  about  the  time.  I  followed  immediately,  and  there  was  no  eon- 
Teraation  of  any  marked  significance  until  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation,  significant  or  not,  that  took  place  between 
Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Thomas  after  you  got  into  that  room  7 

A.  I  cannot  recite  it,  because,  as  I  told  you,  I  did  not  take  a  memorandum 
of  it,  and  it  was  not  important  enough  to  be  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  do  not 
lecoUect. 

Q.  But  you  have  an  impression  that  there  was  some  t 

A.  I  think  there  was  some— perhaps  joking,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
appeared  to  be  in  pretty  good  humor  with  each  other. 

Q.  That  is,  the  parties  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  passion,  at  all  ? 

A.  Not  hostile. 

Q.  But  in  good  humor  ? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Joking  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  jokes  that  passed  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  who  first  commenced  the  serious  conversation  in  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton,  I  think,  asked  this  question. 

Q.  When  the  question  was  answered,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Stanton  desired 
70a  to  remember  it} 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  immediately  you  left  the  room  ? 

A.  Very  shortly  after. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  said  between  them  except  that,  before  you  hh 
the  room? 

A  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  back  to  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  or  only  into  the  ante-chamber  or 
hall,  and  then  reyturn  ? 

A.  I  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  I  think,  or  to  the  door. 

Q.  What  then  induced  you  to  return  to  General  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  I  found  there  was  some  question  asked  there  then  that  I  thought  was 
important,  and  I  paid  some  attention  to  that,  and  I  then  went  to  hear  what  that 
waa ;  and  then  Mr.  Stanton  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  notice  of  that. 

Q.  That  was  as  to  the  mails  of  the  department  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  ftirther  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  what  I  read.  There  was,  in  addition  to  the  mails  of  the  depart- 
*«it,  a  statement  that  he  was  there  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  remain  any  longer  in  Schriver's  room  ?     ♦ 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Who  came  out  first,  Mr.  Stanton  or  yourself? 

A  I  came  out  first,  and  left  Mr.  Stanton  there.  Digitized  by  doOQlC 
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Q.  How  loDg  did  Mr.  Stanton  remain  tbere  after  you  left  ? 

A.  I  think  a  very  short  time,  for  I  left  about  that  time  to  go  to  the  Capitol. 
It  was  then  getting  on  towards  12  o'clock ;  and  I  left,  and  I  know  I  did  not 
get  to  the  Capitol  until  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  all  the  company  then  leave  ? 

A.  Most  of  them  left.     I  think  the  members  of  the  House  all  left. 

Q.  Who  staid  ?  , 

A.  I  do  not  remember  who  staid.  The  were  a  number  of  gentlemen 
there,  though, 

Q.  Who  do  you  recollect  was  there,  besides  members  of  the  House  ? 

A.  I  cannot  call  to  mfnd  now,  or  give  the  name  of  a  gentleman  that  was 
there,  but  I  know  there  were  others. 

Q.  Were  any  other  gentlemen  there  except  the  regular  clerks  of  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  others  than  clerks  of  the  department. 

Q.  Were  they  military  men  or  civilians  ? 

A.  During  some  part  of  the  morning  there  was  a  military  man  there.  I 
believe  during  the  time  I  was  there  I  saw  Greneral  Grant  there. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  there  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  during  that  morning,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  been 
there  a  good  many  times,  and  I  have  seen  him  there  at  different  times. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  either  of  these  conversations  that  you  have  mentioned  f 

A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  present  at  the  conversations. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  conversations  that  General  Grant  came  in  ? 

A.  I  have  stated  that  I  was  not  distinct  about  the  time,  nor  certain  whether 
it  was  that  morning  or  at  another,  but  I  rather  think  he  was  there  during  that 
morning.  • 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  observation  on  the  part  of  General  Thomas,  to  tbe 
effect  that  he  wished  no  t^npleasantness  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  recollect  his  using  that  term.  ^ 

Q.  Anything  like  it  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  there  appear  to  be  any  unpleasantness  ? 

A.  There  did  not ;  General  Thomas  wanted  to  get  in,  I  thought,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  did  not  want  to  go  out. 

Q.  Bat  there  was  nothing  offensive  on  either  side  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  very  belligerent  on  either  side. 

Q.  Was  there  any  joking  in  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  as  well aB  in  Schriver's  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  occasion  for  a  laugh  ? 
.  A.  It  was  more  stem  in  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  as  he  once  or  twice  ordered 
General. Thomas  to  go  to  his  room  as  a  subordinate.  • 

Q.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  looked  like  sternness  1 

A.  That  was  rather  stem,  I  thought. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  The  counsel  for  the  President  asked  you  if  General  Thomas  was  armed 
on  that  occasion ;  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  on  that  occasion  he  was  masked  ? 
A.  He  was  not,  sir. 

Hon.  Walter  A.  Burleigh  sworn  and  exammed. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  What  is  your  name  and  position  ? 

A.  My  name  is  Walter  A.  Burleigh.  At  present  I  am  a  delegate  from  Dakota 
Territory  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  Gener|^  of  thc(^:;g^^[^ 
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A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  1 

A.  For  several  years ;  I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  himt 

A.  I  have  beeQ. 

Q.  He  visiting  your  house»  and  you  his  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  when  you  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hoorhead  about  visiting  Mr.  Stanton's  office  If  Do  you  remember  that  you  had 
such  a  conversation  1 

A.  I  recollect  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  Mr.  Moorhead  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  last  February,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you  on  the  evening  before  seen  General  Thomas  7 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  his  house. 

Q  At  what  time  in  the  evening  t 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  I  cannot  name  precisely  the  hour. 
•     Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanbbry.  Wait  a  moment,  if  you  please.  What  is  the  relevancy 
of  that  to  this  inauirv  ?  I  understand  this  is  about  a  conversation  of  this  wit- 
ness wirh  General  Thomas. 

A.  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  object  is  to  show  the  intent  and  purpose 
with  which  General  Thomas  went  to  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  February ;  that  he  went  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  taking  posses- 
8ioQ  by  force ;  that  he  alleged  that  intent  and  purpose ;  that  in  consequence  of 
that  idlegation  Mr.  Burleigh  invited  General  Moorhead  and  went  up  to  the 
War  Office.  The  conversation  which  I  expect  to  prove  is  this :  after  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  appointed  General  Thomas  and  given  him  direc- 
tions to  take  the  War  Office,  and  after  he  had  made  quite  a  visit  there  on  the 
2l8t,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  told  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  next  day  he  was 
going  to  take  possession  by  force.     Mr.  Burleigh  said  to  him 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  matter  about  that.    We  object  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Bvtlkr.  You  do  not  know  what  you  object  to  if  you  do  not 
hear  what  I  offer. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  We  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  know  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  the  objection. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  testimony  is  competent, 
and  it  will  be  heard  unless  the  Senate  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  the  question  of  the  competency  of  evidence 
in  this  court  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Senate,  and  not  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  court.  The  question  should  be  submitted,  I  think,  sir,  to  the 
Senate.  I  take  exception  to  tne  presiding  officer  of  the  court  undertaking  to 
decide  a  point  of  that  kind. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
decide  preliminarily  upon  the  objections  to  evidence.  If  he  is  incorrect  in  that 
opinion  it  will  be  ror  tne  Senate  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  appeal,  sir,  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  and  demand  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  upon  tJie  question. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  beg  to  know  what  your  decision  is. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  states  to  the  Senate  that  in  his  judg- 
mentit  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  questions  of  evidence  in  the  first  instance, 
<nd  that  if  any  senator  desires  that  the  question  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  it  is  his  duty  to  submit  it.    So  far  as  he  is  aware,  that  has  been  the 
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usual  course  of  practice  in  trials  of  persons  impeached  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Drakb.  My  position,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mles 
of  this  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  which  gives  that 
author!^  to  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  over  the  hodj, 

Mr.  Fbssbnden.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  call  the  honorable  member  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Drake]  to 
order.    The  question  is  not  debatable  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  am  not  debating  it;  I  am  stating  my  point  of  order. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  senator  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.  If  the  President  please,  is  not  this  question  debatable? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  debatable  by  the  managers  and  counsel  for  the 
defendant ;  not  by  senators. 

Mr.  Mani^r  Butler.  We  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  to  object  to  the  ruling  just  attempted  to  be  made  by  me  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  utmost  submission,  but  with  an  equal  degree 
of  fimmcss,  we  must  insist  upon  our  objection,  because,  otherwise,  it  would 
always  put  the  managers  in  the  condition,  when  the  ruling  was  against  them,  of 
appealing  to  the  Senate  as  a  parliamentary  body  against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  • 
We  have  been  too  long  in  parliamentary  and  other  bodies  not  to  know  how 
much  disadvantage  it  is  to  be  put  in  that  position — the  position,  whether  real  or 
apparent,  of  appealing  from  tibe  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  veir  glad  that  this  question  has  come  up  upon  a  ruling  of  the  presiding 
officer  which  is  in  our  favor,  so  that  we  do  not  appear  to  be  invidious  in  making 
the  objection.  Although  it  has  fallen  from  the  presiding  officer  that  he  under- 
stands that  all  the  precedents  are  in  the  direction  of  his  intimation  of  opinion, 
yet,  if  we  understand  the  position  taken,  the  precedents  are  not  in  support  of 
that  position.  Lest  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  misstate  the  position  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  will  state  it  as  I  imderstand  it,  subject  to  his 
correction. 

I  understand  the  position  to  be  that  primarily,  as  a  judge  in  court  would  have 
the  right  to  do,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  claims'  the  right  to  rule  « 
question  of  law,  and  then  if  any  member  of  the  court  chooses  to  object,  it  mnst 
be  done  in  the  nat«re  of  an  appeal  as  taken  by  one  senator  just  now.  If  I  am 
incorrect  in  my  statement  of  the  position  of  the  presiding  officer  I  beg  to  be 
corrected.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  the  rule  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  applicable  once  more.  In  this  body  he  is  thepresiding  officer ;  he 
is  so  in  virtue  of  his  high  office  under  the  Constitution.  He  is  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried  by  the  Senate,  it  is  his  duty  to  preside  in  that  body ;  and,  as  he  under- 
stands, he  is,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment The  rule  of  the  Senate  which  applies  to  this  question  is  the  seventn  role, 
which  declares  that  *'  the  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  to 
the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  ques- 
tions." He  is  not  required  by  that  rule  so  to  submit  those  questions  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  for  the  despatch  of  business,  as  is  usual  in  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
expresses  his  opinion  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  Senate,  who  constitute  the 
court,  or  any  member  of  it,  desires  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  to  be  taken,  it  is 
his  duty  then  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  May  I  respectfully  inquire  whether  that  would 
extend  to  a  manager;  whether  a  manager  would  have  the  right  to  ask  that  a 
question  of  law  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  not.  It  must  be  by  the  action 
of  the  court  or  a  member  of  it 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.    Then  this  matter  becomes  of  v^^^portant  and 
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nomentoae  'Bnbstance,  becaase  the  presiding  officer,  who  is  not  a  member  of  tbe 
court,  who  has  no  vote  in  the  court,  as  we  understand  it,  except  possibly  upon 
a  question  of  equal  division,  gives  a  decision  on  a  question  of  law,  it  may  be  of 
the  first  importance— which,  if  made,  precludes  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  asking  even  that  the  Senate,  who  are  the  triers,  shall  pass  upon  it.  There- 
fore if  this  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  rule  our  hands  are  tied ;  and  it  was  in  order  to 
get  the  exact  rule  that  I  have  asked  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  state, 
as  he  has  kindly  and  fully  stated,  his  exact  position. 

The  Ohib^  Justices.  Mr.  Manager,  the  Ohief  Justice  has  no  doubt  of  the 
right  of  the  honorable  managers  to  propose  any  question  they  see  fit  to  the 
8^te,  but  it  is  for  the  Senate  itself  to  determine  how  a  question  shall  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Manlier  Butlbr.  I  understand  the  distinction.  It  is  a  plain  one. 
Tbe  managers  may  propose  a  question  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Ohief  Justice 
decides  it,  and  we  then  cannot  get  the  question  we  propose  before,  the  Senate 
unless  through  the  courtesy  of  some  senator.  I  think  I  state  the  position  with 
aceuraey ;  and  it  is  the  one  to  which  We  object,  I  again  say,  respectfully  as 
we  ought,  but  firmly,  as  we  must. 

•  Now,  how  are  the  precedents  upon  this  question  ?  Sorry  I  am  to  be  obliged 
to  deny  the  position  taken  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  that  the  pre- 
cedents in  this  country  and  England  are  with  him.  I  understand  that  this 
question,  as  a  question  of  precedents  in  England,  has  been  settled  many,  many 
years,  hundreds  of  years.  Not  expecting  that  it  would  arise  here,  I  have  not 
at  hand  at  this  moment  all  the  books  to  which  I  could  refer,  but  I  can  give  a 
leading  case  where  this  question  arose.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  arose  in  the 
trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Tbe  House  of  Lords  had  a  rule  prior  to  the  trial  of  Strafford,  by  which  the 
Commons  were  bound  to  address  the  lord  liigh  steward  as  his  erace  or  "  my 
lord,"  precisely  as  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  seem  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  address  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  as  "  Mr.  Chief  Justice." 
When  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  the  other  popish  lords  were 
settled,  the  Commons  objected  that,  as  a  part  of  the  Parliament  qf  Great  Britain, 
tbey  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  through  their  managers  to  address  any  indi- 
vidual whatever,  and  that  their  address  should  be  made  to  the  Lords  in  rarlia- 
ment  A  committee  of  conference  between  the  Commons  and  Peers  was  there- 
apon  had,  and  the  rule  previously  adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords  was,  after 
mach  consideration,  rescinded,  and  a  rule  was  reported  and  adopted  in  that  trial, 
and  it  has  obtained  ever  since  in  all  other  trials.  The  result  of  the  conference 
is  stated  in  this  way  : 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1680,  it  is  agreed  at  the  joint  committee,  upon  the  objection  made 
b?  tbe  Commons  to  one  of  the  mles  laid  down  by  tbe  Lords,  viz :  That  when  tiie  Commons 
BBoold  ask  any  qneetions  at  the  trial  they  should  apply  themselves  to  the  lord  steward,  that . 
tb  managers  should  speak  to  the  Lords  as  a  House,  and  say  **  my  lords,"  and  not  to  the 
W  high  steward,  and  say  "my  lord  "  or  "your  grace." 

A  reason  being  given  that  the  lord  high  steward  was  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  court,  but  onlv  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  lords  themselves 
were  the  only  body  of  triers.  When  Lord  Strafford  came  to  the  bar  the  Lords, 
conformably  to  this  doctrine,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1680,  order — 

That  the  Lord  Strafford  shall  be  directed  to  apply  himself  to  the  Lords,  and  not  to  the  lord 

•  bigh  steward,  as  often  as  he  shaU  have  occasion  to  speak  at  his  trial. 

And  from  that  day  to  the  latest  trial  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  case,  in  1841,  the  rule  has  been  followed.  Earl  Cardigan  being  tried 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  presided  upon  that  trial, 
snd  in  that  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  body  was  universally  addressed  by 
counsel  on  all  sides,  by  prisoner,  by  managers,  by  everybody,  as  **  my  lords," 
«o  that  there  should  be  no  recognition  of  any  superior  right  in  the  presiding^ 
officer  over  any  other  member  of  the  assembly. 
12  IP 
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Kor  need  I,  upon  this  matter  of  precedents,  stop  here.  In  more  than  these 
cases  this  question  has  arisen.  In  Lord  Macclesfield's  case,  in  1724,  if  I  rem^n- 
her  aright,  the  point  arose^  whether  the  presiding  officer  shonld  dedde  an  inci- 
dental question  upon  the  trial ;  but  in  every  case  Lord  Ohief  Justice  King 
referred  all  questions  wholly  to  the  Lords,  saying  to  the  Lords,  **  Tou  may 
decide  as  you  please.'' 

Again,  when  Lord  Erskine  presided  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Melrille,  which  was 
a  trifid  early  in  the  century,  conducted  with  as  much  care,  regard  to  forms,  and 
with  the  utmost  preservation  of  decency  and  order  of  ^le  proceedings,  the 
question  was  put  to  him  whether  he  ruled  points  of  law,  and  he  expres^y  dis- 
elaimed  that  power,  saying  in  substance,  on  every  ruling  of  an  incidental 
question,  *<  Unless  any  noble  lord  should  think  that  this  matter  should  be  further 
considered  in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  I  will  give  my  opinion,"  thereby 
always  submitting  the  question  to  the  lords  in  the  first  instance. 

Again,  in  Lord  Cardigan's  case,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  when  a  ques- 
tion of  evidence  arose  as  to  whether  a  card  on  which  the  name  of  Harvey  Gar- 
nett  Tuckett  was  placed  should  be  givetf  in  evidence,  the  question  being  whether 
the  man's  name  was  Harvey  Gamett  Phipps  Tuckett  or  only  Harvey  Garnett 
Tuckett,  but  a  question  on  which  the  whole  trial  finally  turned  when  afterward  • 
the  whole  evidence  was  in.  Lord  Denman,  instead  of  deciding  the  question, 
submitted  it  to  the  lords,  as  follows  : 

The  mconTenience  of  clearing  the  house  is  so  great  that  I  shonld  rather  yentnre  to  pro- 
pose that  the  decision  of  this  question,  if  jour  lordships  should  be  called  up(m  to  decide  it, 
had  better  be  postponed. 

The  question  was  not  at  that  time  pressed. 

And  when  the  attorney  general  of  England  made  his  argument  upon  the  evi- 
dence, Lord  Denman  arose  and  apologized  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  having 
allowed  him  to  ai^e,  and  said  in  substance  he  hoped  this  would  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  in  criminal  trials,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  quite  right  for 
him  to  interfere  and  stop  him.  And  when,  finally,  the  Lords  deliberated  wiUi 
closed  doors  upon  the  point  taken,  and  Lord  Denman  gave  an  opinion  to  th« 
Xiords  upon  whether  the  proof  sustained  the  indictments,  his  lordship  said : 

If,  my  lords,  the  present  were  an  ordinary  case,  tried  before  one  of  the  inferior  couita, 
and  the  same  objection  had  been  taken  in  this  stage  to  the  proof  of  identitj,  the  judge  would 
consult  his  notes  and  explain  how  far  he  thought  the  objection  well  founded,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  the  jury  would  at  once  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Your  lordships  sitting  in  this  high  court  of  parliament  unite  the  ftinctions  of  both.  I 
have  stated  mj  own  views,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  court,  of  the  question  by  7011 
to  be  considered,  discussed,  and  decided.  Though  I  have  commenced  the  debate,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim  the  purpose  of  dictating  my  own  opinion,  which  is  respect- 
fully laid  before  you  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  those  of  the  house  at  largo.  If  any  other  duty 
is  cast  upon  me,  or  if  there  is  any  more  convenient  course  to  be  pursued,  I  shall  be  greatly 
indebted  to  any  of  your  lordships  who  will  be  so  kind  a9  to  instruct  me  in  it.  In  the  aosenoe 
ef  any  other  suggestion,  I  venture  to  declare  my  own  judgment,  grounded  on  the  reaaons 
briefly  submitted  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  is  entitled  to  be  declared  not  guilty. 

Now,  then,  in  the  light  of  authority,  in  the  light  of  the  precedents  to  which 
the  presiding  officer  has  appealed,  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  the  light  of  prin- 
ciple, we  are  bound  to  object  to  this  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Cbi^ 
Justice.  I  say  again  that  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  form,  for  all  mere  forms 
we  would  waive,  but  it  is  a  question  of  substance.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  bring,  by  their  own  motion,  to  the  Senate  a  qaes- 
tion  of  law  if  the  Chief  Justice  who  is  presiding  chooses  to  stand  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  its  prosecution.  That  is  a  queation  of  vital  impor- 
tance, upon  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  for  all  time  hereafter,  if  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  in  this  case,  I  would  not  yield  one  hair,  because  no  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  rights  of  the  people  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  £%r  aa 
I  understand  them,  shall  ever  fall  to  the  ground  by  any  inattention  or  inadirer- 
teBceeryieWmgofmine.  Digitized  b.GoOgle 
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Allow  IB6  to  State  agtin  tbe  propoBition  declared  by  the  karned  presiding 
officer,  because  to  me  it  seems  an  invasioii  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  <^ 
Bepreseutatiyes.  It  is  this :  that  when  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  proposes  a 
qoestioa  of  law  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  trial  hj  impeachment 
ii  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  in  this  as  a 
eonrt  can  stand  between  the  Honae  of  Represeotatives  and  the  Senate  and  decide 
the  question ;  and  then,  unless  by  the  courtesy  of  some  senator  who  may  be 
i&daced  to  make  a  motion  for  them,  the  House  of  Representatives,  through  its 
managers,  cannot  get  that  question  of  law  decided  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  deem  it  my  duty,  and  I  believe  my  associate  managers 
vin  agree  with  me  if  we  are  put  in  that  position,  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  and  take 
iBstmctioR  from  the  House  before  we  lay  the  rights  of  the  'House,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  at  the  feet  of  any  one  man,  however  high  or  good  or  just  he  may  be ; 
for,  as  1  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention,  it  is  a  question  of  moat  momentous 
consequence,  although  not  so  great,  not  of  so  much  consequence  now,  when  we 
have  a  learned,  able,  honest,  candid,  patriotic  Cl>ief  Justice  in  the  chair,  as  it 
may  be  hereafter.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  time  which  may  come  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  when  we  get  a  Jeffiries  as  lord  high  steward  or  Chief  Justice. 
<  I  want,  then,  that  the  precedent  set  in  this  good  time,  by  good  men,  when  every- 
tlung  i&  quiet,  when  the  country  is  not  disturbed,  to  be  such  as  to  hold  any 
foture  Jeffries  as  did  the  precedents  of  old ;  for  this  brings  to  my  mind  Jef- 
fiies's  conduct  on  an  exactly  similar  question,  when  he  was  held  bound  by  the 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  Chief  Justice 
Jeffries,  being  lord  high  steward,  presiding,  said  to  the  earl  as  he  eame  to 
plead — I  give  substance  now,  not  words — "  My  lord,  you  had  better  confess 
aacl  throw  yoursdf  on  the  mercy  of  the  King,  your  master ;  he  is  the  fountain 
of  all  mercy,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  so  to  do.''  The  accused  earl  replied 
to  bim :  *<  Are  you,  my  lord,  one  of  my  judges,  that  give  me  such  advice  here 
on  my  trial  for  my  death  V*  Jeffries,  quailing  before  the  indignant  eye  of  the 
man  whose  rights  he  was  interfering  with,  said  :  **  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your 
judges ;  I  only  advise  you  as  a  friend."  I  desire  the*  precedent  fixed  now  in 
good  times  as  strong  as  they  were  before  Jeffries's  time,  so  that  hereafter,  when 
ve  get  a  Jeffries,  if  we  ever  have  that  misfortune,  he  shall  be  bound  by  them. 
We  have  had  a  Johnson  in  the  presidential  chair ;  and  we  cannot  tell  who  may 
get  into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  far  future ;  but,  if  we  ever  do  get  a 
Jeffiries  in  that  chair,  I  want  tbe  precedent  upon  this  point  so  settled  now  that 
it  eannot  be  in  any  way  diaturbed,  so  as  to  hold  him  to  the  true  rule  as  with 
books  of  steel.  ., 

Tbe  Chikp  Justigb.  The  Chair  will  state  the  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  The  honorable  manager  put  a  question  to  the  witness.  It  was 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President.  The  Chief  Justice  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to  express  his  judgment  upon  that  question,  sub- 
ject to  having  the  question  put  upon  the  requisition  of  any  senator  tp  the 
Senate.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question  1 

Mr.  Grimbs.  The  question  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
sball  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ? 

The  Chi£P  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drakb.  No,  sir.  I  raise  the  question  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  had  no  right  to  make  a  decision  of  that  question. 

The  Chibit  Justicb.  The  senator  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  wish  that  question  put  to  the  Senate,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  I  beg 
to  inquire  whether  the  question  upon  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  is 
whether  the  proposed  testimony  be  competent  or  not,  or  whether  thepresiding 
officer  be  competent  to  decide  that  question  or  not  ?  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  Ohibf  Justice.  It  is  tbe  last  qnestion,  whether  the  Ohair  in  die  first 
instaiice  may  state  his  jndgment  upon  such  a  queation.  That  is  the  question 
for  the  consideratioii  of  the  Senate.     The  yeas  and  nays  will  be  called. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  Before  the  yeas  and  nays  are  called,  I  beg  that  the  whole 
of  the  latter  clause  of  the  seventh  rule  may  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  GaiBF  Justicb,  (to  tbe  Secretary.)  Read  tbe  mle. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Bead  the  whole  of  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

yn.  The  presiding  officer  of  tho  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  npon  tbe  trial  shall  direct  all  tbe  forms  of  proceeding 
wbile  tbe  Senate  are  sitting  for  tbe  purpose  of  trying  an  impeacbment,  and  all  forms  during 
tbe  trial  not  otberwise  specially  provided  for.  Tbe  presiding  officer  may,  in  tbe  first 
instance,  submit  to  tbe  Senate,  witbout  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental 
Questions ;  but  tbe  same  shall,  on  tbe  demand  of  one-fiflb  of  the  members  present,  be 
deeided  by  yeas  and  nayi. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with  my  associate 
managers,  1  ask  leave  to  make  some  additional  remarks  to  the  Senate  before  this 
vote  be  tSken,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  senators  especially  to  rule  seven  to 
which  the  President  made  reference.  We  think  ourselves  justified  in  asking  the 
Senate  to  consider  that  rule  seven  does  not  contemplate  any  departure  from  the 
long-established  usa^  governing  proceedings  of  this  character ;  in  other  words, 
that  rule  seven  simply  does  provide  that  "  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and 
incidental  questions ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifUi  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays."  We  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Senate,  with  all  respect  to  the  presiding  officer,  that  this  rule  means  no  more 
than  this  :  that  if  no  question  be  raised  by  the  senators  and  one-fifth  do  not 
demand  the  veas  and  nayr,  it  authorizes  the  presiding  officer  simply  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  all  such  questions  without  a  division,  and  there  it 
ends. 

I  beg  leave  further  to* say  to  the  senators,  in  connection  with  what  has  fallen 
already  from  my  associate,  that  I  look  upon  this  question  now  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  officer  as  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  as  the  senators  will  remember,  provides 
that  the  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  expression, 
"  the  sole  power,"  as  the  Senate  will  doubfless  agree,  necessarily  means  the  only 
power.  It  includes  everything  pertaining  to  the  trial.  Every  judgment  that 
must  be  made  is  a  part  of  the  trial,  whether  it  be  upon  a  preliminary,  question 
or  a  final  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  were  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  touching  this  procedure  in  impeachment  in  the  very  light  of  the 
long-continued  usage  and  practice  in  Parliament.  It  is  settled,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  senators,  in  the  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Commons  of 
England  upon  the  Lords'  Journals  that  the  peers  alone  decide  all  questions  of 
law  and  fact  arising  in  such  a  trial. 

It  is  settled,  in  other  words,  that  the  peers  alone  are  the  judges  in  every  case 
of  the  law  and  the  fact ;  that  the  lord  chancellor  presiding  is  but  a  ministerial 
officer  to  keep  order ;  to  present  for  the  deciaion  of  the  peers  the  various  ques- 
tions as  they  arise ;  to  take  their  judgment  upon  them ;  and  there  his  authority 
stops. 

And  this  doctrine  is  considered  so  well  settled,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
further,  (here  speaking  from  recollection  of  that  which  I  h'ave,  however,  care- 
fullv  examined,)  that  it  is  carried  into  the  great  textbooks  of  the  law  and  finds 
a  place  in  the  fourth  Institute  of  Coke,  wherein  he  declares  that  the  peers  are 
the  judges  of  the  law  and  fact,  and  conduct  the  whole  proceedings  according  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament. 

As  I  understand  this  question  as  it  is  presented  here,  I  agree  with  my  aaso- 
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date  that  it  is  of  veiy  great  importanee,  not  only  as  toucfaine  the  admissibility 
of  eyMeDce— for  we  certaiolf  haye  no  groand  of  complaint  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer for  the  raling  he  made  touching  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  which  we 
oisr  throogh  this  witness — but  as  teaching  every  other  question  that  cau  arise; 
for  example,  questions  that  may  involve  the  validity,  legality,  if  you  please,  of 
any  of  the  charges  preferred  in  these  articles.  If  such  a  ruling  were  asked  here 
of  the  presiding  officer,  we  submit  that  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  pronounce 
aoy  judgment  on  the  subject — that  it  is  alone  for  the  Senate  to  determine;  and 
they  determine  it  simply  for  the  reason,  as  I  said  befbre,  that  they  have  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  questions  involved  in  the  case. 

We  stand,  then,  upon  what  we  believe  has  been  the  uniform  practice  touching 
this  question  in  England,  and  we  consider  that  the  President  presiding  now  in 
the  Senate  has  no  more  power  over  this  question  before  the  Senate  than  has  the 
lord  chancellor,  when  he  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  peers,' to  decide 
any  question.  Being  himself  a  peer,  he  has  but  his  own  vote.  I  do  not  think 
a  case  can  be  found  wherein  it  was  consented  by  the  peers  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor should  give  a  decision  in  any  case  which  is  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  court  without  consulting  the  peers.  That  is  the  position  that  we  assume, 
and  we  ask  it  to  be  understood  and  considered  by  the  Senate.  We  understand 
that  the  question  upon  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  had  is,  whether  the 
Senate  shall  decide  that  the  presiding  officer,  himself  not  being  a  member  of 
that  body  which  is  invested  with  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  and  there- 
fore to  decide  all  questions  in  the  trial,  can  himself  make  a  decision,  whi^  decision 
is  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  unless  reversed  by  a  subsequent 
action  of  the  Senate.  That  we  understand  to  be  the  question  that  24  submitted, 
and  upon  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  And  that  the  managers  cannot  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  is  also  suggested  by  my  associate  that  there  is 
also  involved  in  the  question  the  further  proposition  that  the  managers,  in  the 
event  of  such  decision  being  made  by  the  presiding  officer,  cannot  call  even  for 
a  review  of  that  decision  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

Several  Senators.  No,  no. 

Hr.  Sherman.  Before  that  is  done  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  the  man- 
agers, in  accordance  with  the  rule.  . 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  withdraw  his 
motion  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  withdraw  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Sherman,  as  follows : 

I  ask  the  managers  what  are  the  precedents  in  the  cases  of  impeachment  in 
Ae  United  States  upon  this  point  1  JDid  the  Vice-I*resident,  as  presiding  officer, 
decide  prelimmary  questions,  or  did  he  sabmit  them  in  the  first  ixistance  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
veiy  much  indisposed  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  further.  As  a  question 
cooceming  the  rights  of  the  House  in  this  proceeding,  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
gravest  character ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  foresee  that  the  practical  assertion 
on  all  questions  arising  in  a  protracted  trial  of  the  principle  which  the  managers 
assert  here  in  behalf  of  the  House  is  calculated  to  delay  the  proceeding,  and 
voy  likely  at  times  lo  involve  tis  in  temporary  difficulties.  In  what  I  say  I 
ipeak  with  the  highest  personal  respect  for  the  Chief  Justice,  who  presides, 
being  fully  assured  that  in  the  rulings  he  might  make  upon  questions  of  law 
and  the  admissibility  of  testimony  he  would  always  be  ^ided  by  that  conscaien- 
tioos  regard  for  the  right  for  which  he  is  eminently  distmguished.     jOOgiC 
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Bat  I  also  foresee  tbat  if  the  managers  aetiDg  for  the  Hotise  in  the  c^se  now 
before  tbe  Senate  and  before  the  country,  and  acting,  I  may  say,  in  bebalf  of 
otber  generations  and  of  other  men  who  unfortunately  may  be  similarly  sitnated 
in  future  times,  should  admit  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  here  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  for  a  spedfied 
purpose,  and  for  a  specified  purpose  only,  has  a  right  to  decide,  even  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate,  questions  of  law  and  evidence  which 
in  the  end  may  be  yiud  in  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  upon  the  question  of  the 
guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  person  arraigned,  they  should  make  a  surrender,  in 
substance,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  &e  House  and  the  constitutional  rightit 
of  the  Senate  sitting  as  the  tribunal  to  tty  impeachments  presented  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  all  deference  I  maintain  that  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  these  words — 

**  When  the  Proeident  of  tbe  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside"— 
is  conclusive  without  ar^ment.  He  presides  here  not  as  a  member  of  this  body ; 
for  if  that  were  assumed  the  claim  would  be  in  derogation,  nay,  in  violation,  of 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  confides  to  the  Senate  the  sole 
power  of  trying  all  impeachments.  I  know  of  no  language  which  could  be  used, 
more  specific  in  its  character,  more  inclusive  and  exclusive  in  its  terms.  The 
language  kicludes,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  in  the  opening 
argument,  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  all  the  men  chosen  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  representing  the  several  States  of  tbe  Union,  whatever  may  be  their 
qualities,  Whatever  may  be  their  capacities,  whatever  may  be  their  interests, 
whatever  may  be  their  affiliation  with  or  to  the  person  accused.  The  Senate  sits 
in  its  constiiutional  capacity  to  decide  under  the  Constitution  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  with  all  the  felicities  and  with  all  the  infelicities  which  belong 
to  the  tribunal  organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  We  must 
accept  it  as  it  is,  with  no  power  to  change  it  in  any  particular. 

So,  also,  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are  exclusive.  With  all  deference 
I  am  forced  to  assert  and  maintain  that  these  words  exclude  every  other  man, 
whatever  his  station,  rank,  position  elsewhere,  whatever  his  relations  to  this 
body  under  or  by  the  Constitution.  The  Senate,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  no  person  not  of  the  Senate,  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  senator  in  legislative  and  executive  affairs,  can  in  anj 
way  interfere  or  control  or  affect  their  decision  or  their  judgment  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  must  follow  as  a  constitutional  duty  that 
the  Senate,  without  advice,  as  a  matter  of  right,  must  decide  every  incidental 
question  which,  by  any  possibility,  can  control  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  great  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused. 
If,  under  any  circumstances,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  proffered  may  he 
denied,  or  may  be  admitted,  upon  the  judgment  of  any  person,  or  by  any 
authority,  except  upon  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  triounal  before  which 
we  here  stand,  then  a  party  accused  and  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives mayi)e  acquitted  or  he  may  be  convicted  upon  any  authority  or  opinion 
which  is  not  in  fact  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  itself.  Upon  this  point  I  think 
there  can  finally  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  managers,  and  without  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  my  associates  on  the  point,  and  speaking,  therefore,  with 
deference  to  what  mav  be  their  judgment,  or  what  might  be  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  I  shall  be  willing  to  proceed  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  right  is  here  and  now  solemnly  asserted  by  the  Senate  for 
themselves,  and  as  a  precedent  for  all  their  successors,  that  every  question  oi 
law  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without  consultation  with  wie  presiding 
officer. '  I  hold  that  the  judgment  must  be  exclusively  with  the  Senate.  Soil 
I  am  willing  that  in  all  these  proceedings  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
shall  give  his  opinion  or  his  ruling,  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  ruling,  upon  qncs- 
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tioiB  iocideDtal  of  law  aod  eTidence  as  they  ariae,  unless  some  member  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  managers,  or  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  should  first  desire 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

I  happen  to  hfive  an  extract  from  the  record  in  the  case  referred  to  by  mj 
associate,  and  I  will  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  which  is  reported  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume 
of  the  State  Trials,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  evidently  acted  upon  this  idea. 
Upon  a  question  of  the  admissibilitj'  of  testimony,  it  having  been  argued  by  the 
managers  on  one  side  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  on  the  other.  Lord 
Erskine  said : 

If  any  noble  lord  is  desirous  that  this  subject  should  be  a  matter  of  farther  consideration 
in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  proper  that  he  should  now  move  to  adjourn ;  if 
not,  I  have  formed  an  opinion,  and  shall  express  it. 

To  that  theory  of  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
respondent,  for  myself,  I  should  not  object ;  but  I  cannot  conscientiously,  even 
in  this  presence,  consent  to  the  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  is  to  decide  interlocutory  questions,  and  especially  to  decide 
them  under  such  circumstances  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  managers 
to  take  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  wisdom. and  justice  of  tlie  decision. 

Mr  Manager  Bingham.  By  leave  of  the  Senate  I  desire  to  read  in  their 
bearing  an  abstract  which  I  have  made  touching  this  question  from  the  author- 
ities to  wbich  I  referred,  and  which  I  believe  is  accurate.  I  read  first  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  the  abstract  which  was  made  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mons of  £ngland  upon  the  Lords'  Journals : 

RELATION'OF  JUDliBS,  ETC.,  TO  THB  COURT  OF  PARLUMENT. 

Upon  examining  into  the  course  of  proceedinc^  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  into  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  peers  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  f^tendants  and  assistants,  the 
judges  of  tiie  realm,  barons  of  the  excheauer  of  the  eoif,  the  King*s  learned  counsel,  and  the 
dyiuans  masters  of  the  chancery  on  the  otner,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  these  judges 
and  other  persons  learned  in  the  common  and  civil  laws  are  no  integrant  and  necessary  part 
of  that  court.  Their  writs  of  summons  are  essentially  different ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
tbey  or  any  of  them  have,  or  of  right  ought  to  have,  a  deliberate  voice,  either  actually  or 
TiiteaUy,  in  the  judgments  given  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament.  Their  attendance  in 
that  court  is  solely  mmisterial;  and  their  answers  to  questions  put  to  them  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  law  of  Parliament,  but  as  merelv  consultory  responses,  in  order 
to  furnish  such  matter  (to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  peers)  as  may  be  useful  in 
naaoning  by  analogy,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  niles  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  learned 
persons  consulted  shall  appear  to  the  peers  to  be  applicable  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  them,  and  not  otherwise.  (8  Burke  p.  42 ;  report  on  the  Lords*  Journal ; 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.) 

In  the  volnme  of  Burke  here  quoted  the  report  is  set  out  at  length.  I  read 
fturther  from  the  same  report : 

Jurisdietion  of  the  Lord$. 

Tour  committee  finds  that  in  all  impeachments  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  for 
)af^  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  before  the  peers  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  ^e  peers 
tie  not  triers  or  jurors  onlv,  but  bv  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  known 
by  constant  usage  are  iudges  both  of  law  and  fact ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  Lords  are 
bound  not  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  they  have  virtually 
submitted  to  a  division  of  their  legal  powers,  or  that,  putting  themselves  into  the  situation 
of  mere  triers  or  jurors,  they  may  suffer  the  evidence  in  the  cause  to  be  produced  or  not  pro- 
daced  before  them,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts.  (8  Burke, 
p>  42 ;  Beport  on  the  Lords'  Journals ;  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. ) 

I  read,  also,  the  extract  from  fourth  Institute,  to  which  I  before  referred : 
It  is  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Parliament  that  all  weighty  matters  in  Parliament 
Bkoved  concerning  the  peers  of  the  realm,  dbc,  ought  to  be  determined,  adjudged,  and  dis- 
TOMed  by  the  course  or  the  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  civil  law,  and  j^et  by  the  common 
law  of  this  realm  used  by  the  more  inferior  courts  ;  for  this  reason  the  judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  in  a  matter  of  Parliament.    (Fourth  Institute,  p.  l|§^tized  by  dOOQ  Ic 
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Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  qnestion  asked  by  one 
member  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  precedents.  I  have  sent  for  the  trial  of  Jndffe 
Chase,  which  I  read  from  the  third  volnme  of  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress.    The  rnle  in  that  case  was  in  the  following  words  : 

All  motions  made  br  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and,  if  he  shaU  require  it  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and  read  at  the  Secre- 
tary's table ;  and  all  decisions  shall  be  had  hj  yeas  and  nays,  and  without  debate,  whieh 
shall  be  entered  on  the  records.  ' 

In  the  coarse  of  the  trial  there  arose  this  qnestion  :  whether  a  Mr.  Hay,  a 
witness  in  the  case,  should  use  a  certain  paper  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  Harper  here  interrupted  Bfr.  Hay,  and  said :  '*  The  witness  may  refer  to  anything  done 
by  himself  at  the  time  the  occurrence  happened  which  he  relates.  But  I  submit  it  to  the 
court  how  correct  it  is  to  refer  to  what  was  not  done  by  him,  or  done  at  the  time.* 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Hay  whether  the  notes  were  taken  by  him. 

Mr.  Hay.  The  statement  was  made  by  different  persons.  Some  parts  were  made  by  roy- 
0elf,  perhaps  the  ^eater  part ;  the  rest  by  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Wirt  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  state  from  it  every  material  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  time. 

The  President.    Have  you  the  parts  made  by  yourself  separate  ? 

Mr.  Hay  said  he  had*  not. 

The  President  then  put  the  question,  whether«the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  use  the 
paper ;  and  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas  16, 
nays  18. 

There,  upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Hay  shonld  refresh  his  memory  on  the 
stand  by  notes  which  were  not  made  by  himself,  which  was  certainly  an  inci- 
dental question  of  law,  the  President,  instead  of  undertaking  to  decide  it  in 
Chase's  case,  directly  put  the  question  to  the  court  and  had  it  decided  in  the 
first  instance  by  yea  or  nay,  not  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  upon  that 
question. 

We  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  EvAftTS.  I  rise,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  make  but  a  single 
observation  in  reference  to  a.  position  or  an  argument  pressed  by  one  of  the  hon- 
orable managers  to  aid  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question  submit- 
ted to  it.  That  question  we  understand  to  be  whether,  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  body,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  shall  determine,  preliminarily,  inter- 
locutory questions  of  evidence  and  of  law  as  they  arise,  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  upon  presentation  by  any  senator  of  the  question  to  them.  The 
honorable  manager,  Mr.  Boutwell,  recognizing  the  gi-eat  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  in  the  retarding  of  the  trial  from  this  appeal  to  so  numerous  a  body 
upon  every  interlocutory  question,  while  he  insists  upon  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  right  determination,  yet  intimates  that  the  managers  will  allow 
the  Chief  Justice  to  decide,  unless  they  see  reason  to  object.  On  the  part  of 
the  counsel  for  the  President,  I  have  only  this  to  say  :  that  we  shall  take  from 
this  court  the  rule  as  to  whether  the  first  preliminary  decision  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Chief  Justice  or  is  to  be  made  by  the  whole  body,  and  we  shalhnot  submit 
to  the  choice  of  the  managers  as  to  how  far  that  rnle  shall  be  departed  from. 
Whatever  the  rule  is  we  shall  abide  by  it.  But  if  the  court  determines  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  proper  appeal  is  to  the  whole  body  on  every  interlocutory 
question,  we  shall  claim  as  a  matter  of  right  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  that 
proceeding  shall  be  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  That  is  conceded,  Mr.  President.  We  do  not 
debate  ithat  point 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  retire  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Thayer.  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CambroxN.  I  hope  we  shall  not  retire. 

Several  Senators.  Debate  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Well,  I  only  say  that 
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The  question  being  taken  bj  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays  25 ;  as 

follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Autbony,  Bnekalew,  Cole,  ConnoBs,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmands, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
moDt,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroj, 
Boss,  Yickers,  Williams,  and  Wilson—  25. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklin^,  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferrj, 
Fesseiiden,  Frelinghnjsen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morgan,  Nye,  Kamsej,  Sanlsburr,  Sher* 
mm,  Sprafue,  Stewart,  Samner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trnmbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey — 25. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  On  tbis  question  the  yeas  are  25,  and  the  nays  are  25. 
The  Chief  Justice  votes  in  the  amrmative.  The  Senate  will  retire  for  confer- 
ence. 

The  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  thereupon  (at  seven  minutes  before  3 
o'clock)  retired  to  their  conference  room  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  having  retired, 

Mr.  Shbrman  submitted  the  following  order : 

Orieredf  That  under  the  mles,  and  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  in  the  United  States 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  all  questions  other  than  those  of  order  should  be  submitted  to  the 
ScDftte. 

After  debate,  , 

Mr.  Hbndbbson  moved  to  postpone  the  present  question  for  the  purpose  of 
Uking  up  for  consideration  the  seventh  rule,  that  he  might  propose  an  amend- 
ment thereto.  , 

Mr  GoNNBSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  32,  nays  18;  as  follows : 

Teas— MessrjB.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Craein, 
BiTis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pat- 
tenon  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers, 
Willey,  and  Williams— 32. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan, 
Mcnill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sunmer,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and 
Wilson— 18. 

Not  toting— Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tates— 4. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Hb;«dbb80.\  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  rule  seven  be  amended  by  substituting  therefor  the  following : 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber^  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 


tbe  Senate  are  sitting  for  tne  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the 
trial  not  otherwise  specially  proviaed  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  may  rule  all 
questions  of  evidence  and  mcidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  iudgment  of 
tbe  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon, 
in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in 
tke  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  .the  Senate. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate." 

After  debate, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Hr.  Sdmnbr  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  hj  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
"Beaolved,"  and  inserting : 

That  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial  of  the 
IVesident  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial,  and  he  can  pronounce  decision 
ooly  as  the  organ  of  the  Senate,  with  its  assent. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  SuMfiBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  22,  nays  26 ;  as  follows : 
Teas— Messrs  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake^ 
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Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mstne,  Morton,  Nye,  Pomeroj,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Smnaer, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Williams,  and  Wil8on—22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fet- 
senden.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill 
of  Yermont,  Norton,  Pattorson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sherman, 
Sprajfue,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 26. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Tates— 6. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Drakb  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  hy  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
**  that "  and  inserting : 

'  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senato  that  under  the  Constitution  the  Chief  Justice  presiding 
over  the  Senato  in  the  pending  trial  has  no  privile^  of  ruling  questions  of  law  arising  thereon, 
but  Uiat  fdl  such  questions  sCould  be  submitted  to  a  decision  oy  the  Senato  alone. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Drakb  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — ^yeas  20,  nays  30 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— -Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattoll,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  and  Wilson— 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Dayis,  Dixou,  Doolittle, 
Edmunds,  Fessendea,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshi  re,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Poine- 
roy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Tan  Winkle,  Yjckers,  Willey,  and  ■ 
Williams— 30. 

Not  votino — ^Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tate6*-4. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  recnrring  on  the  role  proposed  by  Mr.  Hbndbrson,  after  debate, 
^fr.  F£RR Y  called  for  the  yeas  ana  nays,  and  %ey  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted  in — ^yeas  31,  nays  19;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennes- 
see, Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey, 
and  WiUiams— 31. 

-  Nays— Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  Sunmer,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
and  Wilson— 19. 

Not  yotino— Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

So  the  resolution  snbmitted  by  Mr.  Hbndbbson  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SuMNBR  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial 
of  the  President  of  the  Uni£ed  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial 

Mr.  Hrndricks  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  proposition,  as  it  did  not 
relate  to  the  matter  on  which  the  Senate  had  retired  to  confer ;  and  he  moved 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  Senate  chamber ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber  at  eighteen  minutes  past  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Senate  has  had  under  consideration  the  qaestion 
before  it  when  it  retired,  and  has  directed  me  to  report  the  rule  adopted,  which 
will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary.  The  seventh  rule,  as  now  amended,  reads : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  tno  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 
the  Senate  are  sitting  for  tne  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  durioe  the 
trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  may  rule  all 
auestions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
tne  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon ; 
in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he  may,  at  his  option;  in 
the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Chief  Jcsticb.  Gentlemen,  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  will  please  state  jour  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbil  Will  jou  spare  us  a  moment  for  consultation  ?  The 
diairman  of  the  managers  is  out. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  unless  ^  managers  desire  that  we  should 
continue  now  in  session  to  take  immediate  action*  I  would  propose  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  half-past  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Fbrbt  and  others.    The  rules  fix  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Very  well;  until  12  o'clock.  If  the  maBagers  desire  to 
gabmit  any  particular  action  at  this  moment  I  will  withdraw  the  motion ;  if  not, 
I  insist  upon  it 

Mr.  WiLfJAMS.  I  move,  first,  that  the  mleSf  as  amended,  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  rules,  as 
amended,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  qaestion  being  put,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  motion. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  President  anything  to  propose? 

Messrs.  Stanberv  and  Evarts  indicated  that  they  had  not. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  apeed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Wbonbbday,  Jpril  1,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
mattes  past  12  o'dock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- . 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  Mr.  £.  B.  Wash- 
borne,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Cleric, 
and  tbey  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment 

Mr.  Sumnbr.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  correction  of  the  journal. 

The  CuiKP  JuBTicB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

It  appearing  from  the  reading  of  the  joamal  of  yesterday  that  on  a  question  where  the 
Senate  were  equally  divided  the  Chief  Juslioe,  presiding  on  the  trial  of  the  President,  gave 
•  easting  vote,  it  is  hereby  declared  that,  in  the  jadgment  of  the  Senate,  sueh  vote  was 
without  authority  under  the  Constitution  <tf  the  IMt^  States. 

Mr.  SuMMBB.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  21,  nays 
27 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Coakliag,  Conaess,  Cragin,  ]>rake,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  JEUunsey,  Stewaii,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Upton,  TmmbuU,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 21. 
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Nats— Messrs.  Antbonj,  Bajard,  Bnckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  DizoD,  Doolittle,  Edminds, 
Ferry,  Fossendeo,  Fowler,  Frelinghaysen.Grimes.Henderson,  Hendricks.  Johnson,  McCreerff 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton.  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 27. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Cattell,  Harlan,  Nje,  Saolsborj,  Wads,  and  Yatee— 6. 

So  the  proposed  order  waa  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justigb.  Senators,  daring  the  proceedings  jesterdaj  a  qnestion 
was  submitted  by  the  managers  on  the  part  or  the  impeachment  in  relt^on  to 
evidence,  and  that  question  was  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  President. 
The  managers  will  now  please  to  submit  that  question  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  presented  the  qnestion  in  writing  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  Chikf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  question  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness, 
Walter  A.  Burleigh  : 

'^Toa  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  qaestion,  that  yon  had  a  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  February  last.  State  if  he  said  anything 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain, 
possession  of  the  War  Department  7    If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  caiu*' 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  observations  to  the  court. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  Seaate. 
Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again. 
The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Frblinohuysbn.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  FMr.  FrelinghuysenJ  to  the  managers. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Bo  the  managers  intend  to  connect  the  conversation  between  the  witness  and  General 
Thomas  with  tli^  respondent? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  managers  prepared  to  reply  to  the  question  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  if  the  point  is  to  be  argued,  with  the 
leave  of  the  Senate  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  that  question  in  the  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  be  argued.  The  manager  will  proceed,  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  answer  is,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
repeat  it,  that,  as  I  understand,  the  point  raised  is  to  be  argued  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  submitted  by  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey,  in  the  bourse  of  our  argument 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question  read  again, 
as  I  think  the  answer  to  the  inqmry  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  the 
question  propounded  by  the  managers,  as  I  heard  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again.  Senators 
will  please  give  their  attention. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  propose  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  there  is  to  be  no  argument,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
answer  the  question  proposed.  If  there  is  to  be  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Presictent,  we  propose,  as  a  more  convenient  method,  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  course  of  our  argument,  because  otherwise  we  might  have  to 
make  an  argument  now.  I  can  say  that  we  do  propose  to  connect  the  respond- 
ent with  this  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  it  in  order  now,  Mr.  Obief  Jastice,  for  ns  to  argae  the 
question  f 

The  Chief  Josticb.  If  the  counsel  desire  to  submit  any  observations  to  the 
Senate,  thej  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chiei  Justice  and  senators,  we  have  at  length  reached 
the  domain  of  law ;  we  are  no  longer  to  argue  questions  of  mere  form  or  modes 
of  procedure,  but  have  come  at  last  to  a  distinct  legal  question,  proper  to  be 
argaed  by  lawyers  and  to  be  considered  by  lawyers. 

The  question  now,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  senators,  is,  whether  any  foundation 
is  laid,  either  in  the  articles  or  in  any  testimony  yet  given,  why  the  declarations 
of  General  Thomas  should  be  used  in  evidence  against  the  President.  General 
Thomas  is  not  on  trial ;  it  is  the  President,  the  President  alone,  and  the  testi- 
mony to  be  offered  must  be  testimony  that  is  binding  upon  him  or  admissible 
against  him. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  President  was  not  present  on  the  evening  "of  the  21st  of 
February,  when  General  Thomas  made  these  declarations.  They  were  made 
in  his  absence.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  them  or  contradicting  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  against  him,  it  is  because  they  were  uttered  by  some  one 
speaking  for  him,  who  was  authorized  by  him  to  make  these  declarations  of  his 
intentions  and  his  purposes. 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  foundation  is  laid  why  the  declarations  of  General 
Thomas  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  what  the  President  had  authorized 
him  to  do,  should  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  President  7  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  the  first  article  the  offence  charged  against  the  President  is»  that  he 
issued  a  certain  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his  removal ;  ordering  his  removal,  and 
adding  that  General  Thomas  was  authorised  to  receive  from  him  a  transfer  of 
the  books,  papers,  records,  and  property  in  the  department.  Now,  the  offence 
laid.in  that  article  is  not  as  to  anything  that  was  done  under  it,  but  simply  that 
m  itself  the  mere  issuing  of  that  order  is  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  charged. 
So  much  for  the  first  article. 

"What  is  the  second  ?  That  on  the  same  day,  the  21st  of  February,  186&, 
the  President  issued  a  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas,  and  the  gravamen 
there  is  the  issuing  of  that  letter  of  authority,  not  anything  done  under  it. 

What  next  f  The  third  article  goes  upon  the  same  letter  of  authority,  and 
charges  the  issuing  of  it  to  be  an  offence  with  intention  to  violate  a  certain 
statute.  • 

Then  we  come  to  the  fourth  article,  which  charges  a  conspiracy.  Senators 
will  observe  that  in  the  three  first  articles  the  offence  charged  is  issuing  certain 
orders,  nothing  beyond,  as  in  violation  either  .of  the  Constitution  or  of  the 
act  called  the  tenuie-of-office  act.  But  by  the  fourth*  article  the  managers  pro- 
ceed to  charge  us  with  an  entirely  new  offence  against  a  totally  different  statute, 
and  that  is  a  conspiracy  between  General  Thomas  and  the  President,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  by  **  force  "  in  one  article,  "  by  intimidation  and  threats  "  in 
another,  to  hinder  and  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  certain  acts  were  done  which 
are  not  named,  with  intent  to  violate  the  conspiracy  act  of  July,  1861. 

Theee  are  the  only  charges  that  have  any  relevancy  to  the  question  which  is 
now  put.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  other  articles,  in  which  offences  are  charged 
against  the  President,  arising  out  of  his  declarations  to  General  Emory,  the 
speeches  made,  one  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  August,  1866,  another  at 
Cleveland  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1866,  and  another  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1866.    For  the  present  they  are  out  of  the  way. 

Now,  what  proof  has  yet  been  made  under  the  first  eight  articles  ?  The 
proof  is  simply,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  the  production  in  evidence 
of  tiie  orders  Uiemselves.  There  they  are  to  speak  fbr  themselves.  As  yet  we 
have  not  had  one  particle  of  proof  of  what  was  said  by  the  President,  either 
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brfore  or  after  he  gave  those  orders,  or  at  the  time  he  gave  those  orders— HM>t 
one  word.  The  only  foandation  now  laid  for  the  introduction  of  this  testimony 
is  the  production  of  the  orders  themselves.  The  attempt  made  here  is,  by  the 
declarations  of  Greneral  Thomas,  to  show  with  what  intent  the  President  issued 
those  orders;  not  by  producing  him  here  to  testify  what  the  President  told 
him,  but,  without  having  him  sworn  at  all,  to  bind  the  President  by  his  decla« 
rations  not  made  under  oath  ;  made  without  the  possibility  of  cross-examination 
or  contradiction  by  the  President  himself;  made  as  though  they  are  made  by 
the  authority  of  tiie  President. 

Now,  senators,  what  fotindation  is  laid  to  show  such  authority,  given  by  the 
President  to  General  ThomcCs,  to  speak  for  him  as  to  his  intent,  or  even  as  to 
Oeneral  Thomas's  intent,  which  is  quite  another  question.  You  must  find  the 
foundation  in  the  orders  themselves,  for  as  yet  you  have  no  other  place  to  look 
for  it.  Now,  what  are  these  orders  ?'  That  issued  to  General  Thomas  is  the 
most  material -one ;  but,  that  I  may  take  the  whole,  I  will  read  also  that,issaed 
and  directed  to  Mr.  Stanton  himself.  He  says  to  Mr.  Stanton,  by  his  order  of 
February  21,  1868: 

Sir  :  By  yirtne  of  the  power  and  aathoritj  vested  in  me  as  President  bj  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  jou  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  SecreUr  j  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  year  functions  as  such  will  terminate  npon  receipt  of  this  communication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  anthorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

So  much  for  that.    Then  the  order  to  General  Thomas  for  the  same  day  is : 

Sm :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  dtscfaaige  of  the  duties  pertauiing  to 
that  office. 

Mr.*  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  pi4>ers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
To  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C, 

There  they  are;  they  speak  for  themselves;  orders  made  by  the  President  to 
two  of  his  subordinates ;  an  order  directing  one  of  them  to  vacate  his  office  and 
to  transfer  the  books  and  public  property  in  his  possession  to  another  party,  and 
the  order  to  that  other  party  to  take  possession  of  the  office,  receive  a  transfer  of 
the  books,  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Gentlemen,  does  that  make 
them  conspirators  f  Is  that  proof  of  a  conspiracy  or  tending  to  have  a  con* 
spiracy  ?  Does  that  make  General  Thomas  an  agent  of  the  President  in  saoh 
a  sense  as  that  the  President  is  to  be  bound  by  everything  he  says  and  every- 
thing he  does,  even,  within  the  scope  of  his  agency  ?  If  it  makes  him  his  asent, 
does  this  letter  of  authority,  this  written  authority,  authorise  him  to  do  anything 
but  that  which  he  is  commanded  to  do^-go  there  and  demand  possession,  go 
there  and  receive  a  transfer  from  the  person  1  Does  it  authorize  him  to  aso 
force  ?  Does  it  authorize  him  to  go  beyond  the  letter  and  the  meaning  of  the 
authority  which  is  given  him  ?     Not  at  all. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  either  on  the  footing  of  a  eoasplracy 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President  or  upon  the  footing  of  a  direct 
agency,  in  which  the  President  is  the  principal  and  General  Thoqaas  is  the 
agent,  that  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  either  as  co-conspirator  or  as 
agent  of  a  principal,  acting  within  his  authority,  are  to  be  admitted  in  evidence. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  ground  upon  which  the  learned  managers  can  place 
the  admissibility  of  this  hearsay  declaration,  not  under  oath,  by  a  party  not  on  < 
the  record. 

I  agree  that  when  a  proper  foundation  is  laid  by  pro<^  of  a  con^raey  in 
which  A,  B,  and  0  are  concerned,  then  the  declaratiojiB^of^  ?4S^&^1^®  oon- 
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Jintors,  made  while  the  conspiraej  is  in  proeeea,  made»  too»  in  furtherance  of 
e  conspiracy,  not  outside  of  i^  not  in  reference  to  any  other  unlawful  act,  but 
in  reference  to  the  very  unlawful  act  agreed  upon,  may  be  admitted.  I  concede 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  declaration  of  any  one  conspirator  binds 
all  his  fellows,  although  made  in  their  absence.  So,  too,  I  agree,  senators,  that 
when  an  agency  is  established,  either  by  parol  proof  or  by  writing — and  when 
established  by  writing  that  is  the  measure  of  the  agency,  and  you  cannot  extend 
it  by  parol  proof — when  an  agency  is  constituted  either  by  parol  proof  or  by 
writing  to  do  a  certain  thins^,  the  acts,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
declarations  of  the  agent,  made  in  performance  of  that  authority,  not  outside  of 
it,  but  in  performance  of  it,  bind  the  principal. 

Now,  I  ask  this  honorable  court  where  is  there  any  evidence  yet  establishing 
anything  like  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas? 
Where  is  there  any  proof  yet  establishing  any  agency  between  General  Thomas 
and  th^  President,  in  which  the  President  was  principal  and  General  Thomas 
the  agent,  save  this  letter  of  authority?  I  do  not  admit  that  this  letter  of 
anthonty  constitutes  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  at  all.  I  do  not  admit 
that  the  President  is  to  be  bound  by  any  declarations  made  by  General  Thomas 
on  the  footing  that  he  is  agent  of  the  President ;  but  if  he  were,  if  this  were  a 
case  strictly  of  priDcipal  and  agent,  then  I  say  this  letter  of  authority  gives  no 
authority  to  General  Thomas  to  bind  bis  principal  beyond  the  express  authority 
80  given. 

The  object  of  this  proof,  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  manager,  is  to  show 
that  General  Thomas  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  and  the  intention  of  the 
President,  in  executing  that  authority,  to  use  force,  intimidation,  and  threats. 
Does  the  authority  authorize  anything  of  that  sort,  even  if  it  were  a  case  of 
principal  and  agent  7  Suppose  a  principal  gives  authority  to  his  agent  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  a  house  of  his  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant,  and  to  receive 
finom  that  tenant  the  delivery  of  the  house,  does  it  authorize  the  agent  to  go 
there  manuforti  to  commit  an  assault  and  battery  upon  the  tenant,  to  drive  him 
oat  vi  et  armis,  or  even  scarcely  to  use  the  molliter  manui  ?  I  submit  not  Is 
the  principal  to  be  made  a  criminal  by  the  act  of  his  agent  acting  simply  under 
an  authority  which  purports  only  to  give  a  right  of  peaceable  possession  and 
of  surrender  by  the  consent  of  the  party  in  possession  1  Is  the  principal  to  be 
bound  by  any  excess  of  authority  used  by  nis  agent  in  executing  it;  or  is  he, 
when  the  authority  is  in  writing  and  does  not  authorize  force,  to  be  bound 
by  the  declarations  of  the  agent  that  force  will  be  used  1  Which  of  us  would 
ever  be  safe  in  giving  any  authority  to  an  agent  if  we  are  to  be  submitted  to 
consequences  like  these  ? 

But,  senators,  this  is  not  a  question  of  principal  and  agent.  What,  I  pray 
you,  has  the  President  done  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  consinrator  or  as  a  principal 

?*viDg  unlawful  authority  to  an  agent  ?  Does  the  President  appoint  General 
homas  his  agent  in  any  individual  capacity  to  take  possession  of  an  office  that 
belonged  to  him,  or  of  books  and  papers  that  were  his  property  7  Not  at  all. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  order  7  It  is,  according  to  the  accustomed  formula, 
the  designation  of  an  officer,  an  officer  already  known  to  the  law,  to  do  what  7 
To  exercise  a  public  duty,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  public  office.  Is  the  per- 
son thu&  appointed  by  the  President  his  agent  ]  'When  he  accepts  his  appoint* 
ment  does  ne  act  only  under  the  instructions  of  the  principal,  and  is  he  the 
agent  of  the  principal  to  carry  out  a  private  purpose  or  to  perform  a  private 
doty!  Certainly  not.  He  at  once  becomes  an  officer  of  the  law,  with  liabili- 
ties himself  as  a  public  officer,  liable  to  removal,  liable  to  impeachment,  liable  to 
indictment  and  prosecution  for  anything  which  he  may  do  in  violation  of  his 
duties  as  a  public  officer. 

Are  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  appointed  just  in  this 
waj  tlie  agents  of  the  President  7    When  the  President  jd^ves^a^  commission, 
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either  a  permanent  one  or  a  temporary  one,  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  to  fill  an  office 
dai-ing  a  disability,  are  the  persons  bo  designate^  and  appointed  his  agents,  and 
is  he  bound  by  everything  they  do  1  If  they  take  a  bribe,  is  it  a  bribe  to  himt 
If  they  commit  an  assault  and  battery,  is  it  an  assault  and  battery  committed 
by  him?  If  they  exceed  their  authority,  does  he  become  liable?  Not  at  all. 
If  third  persons  are  injured  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  has 
given,  may  those  third  persons  go  back  upon  the  President  as  the  responsible 
party  under  the  principle  respondeat  superior  ? 

There  is  no  idea  of  principal  and  agent  here ;  it  is  the  case  of  one  pablie 
o£Scer  giving  orders  to  another  public  officer.  He  clothes  him,  not  with  his 
authority,  but  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  public  officer  so  appointed 
stands  under  an  obligation  of  oath,  not  to  the  principal,  not  to  the  President,  but 
to  the  law  itself;  and  if  he  does  any  act  which  injures  a  third  person,  or  which 
violates  any  law,  it  is  he  that  is  responsible,  not  the  President  who  has  appointed 
him. 

Senators,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  conclusions  are  inevitable.     I  shall  scarcely 
trouble  this  honorable  court,  made  up  so  largely  of  lawyers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, with  the  citation  of  authorities  upon  a  point  so  clear  as  this.     I  under* 
stand  the.  learned  managers  to  say  that  they  expect  hereafter  to  connect  the 
President  with  these  declarations  of  General  Thomas. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  I  did  not  use  the  word  "hereafter." 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Does  the  learned  manager  say  that  he  has  heretofore  done  it  t 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  only  sav  now  that  1  did  not  say  "  hereafter." 
Mr.  Stanbbrv.  You  expect  to  do  it,  not  that  you  have  done  it  ?     I  do  not 
want  to  criticise  the  language  of  the  gentleman  nor  to  have  mine  criticised. 
What  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  a  sen- 
ator, was  that  he  did  expect  to  show  a  connection.     If  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
meant  nothing;  or  he  meant  one  thing  and  said  another.     It  was  to  meet  the 
objection  that  as  yet  you  have  laid  no  foundation  that  the  question  was  put  to 
the  learned  manager  «*  do  you  expect  to  lay  a  foundation ;"  and  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative.    Drawn  out  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  question,  the 
honorable  manager  tells  us  they  expect  to  lay  the  foundation.     Is  that  enough 
for  the  introduction  of  evidence  which  prima  facie  is  inadmissible  %    Is  that 
enough  ?     It  is  not  enough. 

I  agree  that  there  are  exceptions  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  and,  perhaps,  of 
agency,  to  the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  preliminary  proof,  laying  the 
foundation  before  witnesses  are  called  to  state  the  declarations  of  a  co-conspirator 
or  of  an  agent.  They  are  extreme  cases,  and  so  put  in  the  books,  but  no  such 
extreme  case  is  shown  here.  But  we  have  heard  no  reason  why  we  must  in  this 
case  reverse  the  order  of  testimony  and  go  into  that  which  is  prima  facie  inad- 
missible under  the  assurance  that  a  foundation  is  hereafter  to  be  laid. 

What  prevents  the  gentleman  from  laying  that  foundation  ?  What  prevents 
them  from  showing  a  conspiracy  in  the  first  place  ?  What  prevents  them  from 
showing  instructions  outside  of  this  letter  of  authority  to  use  force,  intimidation, 
,or  threats  ?  What  reason  is  there  ?  None  whatever  is  stated.  Is  it  a  matter 
merely  at  the  option  of  counsel  in  the  introduction  of  testimony  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  to  introduce  what  is  clearly  inadmissible  without  a  foundation,  and 
to  say  "We  will  give  you  the  superstructure  first  and  the  foundation  last!" 
Does  that  lie  merely  in  the  option  of  counsel  ?  Was  such  a  thing  as  that  ever 
heard  t  None  have  ever  heard  it ;  and  I  say,  and  such  are  the  authorities,  that 
it  must  be  an  extreme  case,  founded  upon  direct  assurance  upon  the  professional 
honor  of  counsel,  before  a  court  will  allow  testimony  prima  fade  inadmissible 
to  be  admitted  under  the  statement  that  hereafter  a  proper  foundation  will  be 
laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ask  that  the  usual  rule  shall  be 
enforced  here ;  that  if  any  authorities  are  to  be  cited  by  the  counsel  for  die 
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Pfteident  they  must  be  cited  in  their  opening,  so  that  we  can  have  opportunity 
to  reply  to  thero,  and  not  after  I  have  replied  have  authorities  cited.     If  thei-e 
are  none  I  will  go  on. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Such  is  the  undoubted  rule. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  allow  this  question  to  stand 
vithoat  the  production  of  authorities. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  gravity  of  the  ques- 
tion presented,  being  more  than  the  mere  decision  of  a  given  interrogatory,  has 
induced  the  President's  counsel  to  argue  it  at  length,  they  seeing  that  largely 
upon  this  question  and  the  testimony  adduced  under  it  upon  one  of  the  articles 
of  this  impeachment  the  fate  of  their  client  may  depend.  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  I  must  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  presiding 
(^eer,  as  well  as  I  may,  to  some  considerations  which  determine  it  in  my  mind. 

Bat  before  I  do  so  I  pray  leave  to  sketch  the  exact  status  of  the  case  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  question  is  produced ;  and  I  may  say — I  trust  without 
offisnee — that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  has  entirely  ignored  that 
status.  I  take  for  the  evidence  of  it  the  propositions  put  forward  in  the  answer 
of  the  President,  the  papers  that  have  been  already  adduced,  and  the  testimony, 
80  far  as  we  have  gone.  It  appears,  then,  that  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of 
August  last  past,  possibly  before  the  President  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  office  at  all  hazards,  claiming  the  power  and  right  to 
do  80  against  the  provisions  of  the  act  known  as  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act,  he 
andertook  to  suspend  him  under  that  act.  Therefore,  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tbn,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  will  decide  the  great  question  here  at  issue  this  hour. 
Ib  that  act,  up  to  this  time,  to  be  treated  as  a  law  of  the  laud,  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress  v^lid  and  not  to  be  infringed  by  any  executive  officer  whatever  ?  Because, 
if  it  is  a  law,  then  the  President  admits  that  he  undertook  to  remove  Mr.  Stan- 
ton in  violation  of  that  law,  and  that  he  issued  the  order  to  General  Thomas  for 
that  purpose,  and  only  to  violate  it ;  and  his  palliation  is,  that  he  meant  to  make 
a  ease  for  judicial  decision;  but  to  do  so,  he  intended  to  issue  the  order  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  Thomas  was,  under  it,  to  act  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act    Am  I  not  right  upon  this  proposition  ? 

That  being  so,  then  we  have  nim,  on  his  part,  intending  to  violate  the  law ; 
we  have  him,  then,  issuing  an  order  in  violation  of  the  law ;  we  have  him,  then, 
calling  to  his  aid,  to  carry  out  the  violation  of  that  law,  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  that  position,  what  is  the  next  thing  we  find  ?  We 
find  that  he  issues  an  order  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  War 
Department.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  President  says  that  that  is  an  order 
in  the  usual  form.  I  take  issue  with  him.  There  are  certain  earmarks  about 
that  order  which  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form.  It  has  in  it  words  of 
imperative  command.  It  is  not  sintiply,  *'  you  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
tAe  possession  of  the  War  Department ;  but  it  is  "  you  will  immeaiately" — 
all  o&er  things  being  laid  aside,  at  once,  whatever  may  oppose — "  you  will 
iamediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office." 

NoWf>  we  must  take  another  thing  which  appears  in  this  case  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  cavil,  and  that  is,  that  the  President  knew  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton from  the  firet,  to  wit,  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  claimed  the  right  not  to 
be  put  out  of  that  office,  and  when  he  went  out  he  notified  the  President 
wienmly  that  he  only  went  out  in  obedience  to  superior  force.  To  get  him  out, 
the  President  authorized  to  take  possession  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that,  for  all  legal  purposes  and  for  all  actual  purposes,  was 
equvalent  to  using  the  force  of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States  to  take 
poBs^mion  of  that  office,  because  if  the  GenersJ  of  the  army  thought  that  the 
order  was  legal,  he,  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  take  posBession  by  force,  had  a  right  to  use  the  whole  army  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  tiie  President's  order.  Therefore,  the  President  was  notified> 
13  I  P 
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that  Mr.  Stanton  only  yielded  his  office  at  first  to  superior  force ;  and  so  he  did 
wisely  and  patnoticallj,  becanse  if  he  had  not  yielded,  a  collision  might  ha7e 
been  brought  which  would  have  raised  a  civil  wai%  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  rebels  and  General  Thomas,  is  an  **  onpleasantness'*  between  loyal  and 
rebel  men. 

The  President  knew  that  Mr.  Stanton  at  first  said,  "  I  will  only  yield  this 
office  to  superior  force."     Then  Mr.  Stanton  having  thus  yielded  it,  the  General 
of  the  army  took  possession,  and  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  the  General 
vacated  it  in  obedience  to  the  high  behest  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
reinstated  in  it  in  obedience  to  the  high  behest  of  the  Senate,  and  being  there 
he  was  still  more  fortified  in  his  position  than  at  first.    If  he  would  not  yidd 
it  except  to  superior  force  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  do  yon  believe,  sena- 
tors, is  any  man  so  besotted  as  to  believe  that  the  President  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  so  reinstated,  so  fortified,  meant  to  hold  the  office  against  every- 
thing but  force  ?    The  President  had  been  notified  that  Stanton  yielded  only 
to  the  General  of  the  army  ;  wielding  superior  force,  he  had  seen  Stanton  put 
back  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Senate ;  he  had  seen  Stanton  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  declaring  that  the  attempt  to  remove  him  was  illegal  and 
unconstitutional ;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  to  an  issue,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  order  to  General  Thomas,  another 
officer  of  the  army,  '*  You  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  War  Office."     What  then  ?     He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
violate  the  law  and  take  possession  of  the  War  Office ;  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  do  that  against  the  law  and  in  violation  of  the  law  ;  he  had  sent  for 
Thomas,  and  Thomas  had  agreed  with  him  to  do  that  by  some  means  if  the 
President  would  give  him  the  order,  and  thus  we  have  the  agreement  between    ' 
two  minds  to  do  an  unlawful  act ;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  definition  of  a  con- 
spiracy all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  restate  this.  You  have  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  Mrhat  had  been  declared  to  be,  and  is,  an  unlawnil  act ;  yon  have 
Thomas  consenting ;  and  you  have  therefore  an  agreement  of  two  minds  to  do 
an  unlawful  act ;  and  that  makes  a  conspiracy,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  law 
of  conspiracy.  So  that  upon  that  conspiracy  we  should  rest  this  evidence 
under  article  seven,  which  alleges  that — 

Andrew  Johnson  •  «  •  •  ^;^  anlawfullj  conspire  with  one  Lorenso 
Thomafi,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Department  of  War  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

And  also  under  article  ^ve,  which  alleges  a  like  unlawful  conspiracy  not 
alleging  that  intent. 

Then  there  is  another  ground  upon  which  this  evidence  is  admissible,  and 
that  is  upon  the  ground  of  principal  and  agent.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  examine 
that  ground  for  a  few  moments.  The  President  claims  by  his  answer  here  that 
every  Secretary,  every  Attorney  General,  every  executive  officer  of  this  gov- 
ernment exists  by  his  will,  upon  his  breath  only ;  that  they  are  all  his  servants 
only,  and  are  responsible  to  him  alone,  not  to  the  Senate  or  Congress,  pr  either 
branch  of  Congress  ;  and  he  may  remove  them  for  such  cause  as  he  chooBes  ; 
he  appoints  them  for  such  cause  as  he  chooses ;  and  he  claims  this  right  to  be 
illimitable  and  uncontrollable,  and  he  says  in  his  message  to  you  of  December 
12,  1867,  that  if  any  one  of  his  Secretaries  had  said  to  him  that  he  woald  not 
agree  with  him  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  he 
would  have  turned  him  out  at  once.  All  this  had  passed  into  history,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  knew  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  position 
and  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  War,  whether  ad  interim  or  permanent  i  It  is 
that  he—  ^ 

Shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  tune  be  enjoined  on  or  intarasted 
to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  agreeably  to  the  CooBtitation-^QTp 
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Intrusted  to  him  agreeably  to  the  Conatitation — 

Relative  to  militorj  commissions,  or  to  the  land  or  nayal  forces,  ships,  or  Tfarlike  stores  of 
the  United  States,  or  sach  other  matters  respecting  military  or  naval  affairs  as  the  President 
«f  the  United  States  shall  assicpi  to  the  said  department,         *  *  «  «  ^^^ 

that  the  sud  principal  officer  shall  condnct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  snch  man- 
ner as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  or  instruct. 

Therefore,  his  commissioD  is  to  do  precisely  as  the  President  desires  him  to 
do  about  anything  that  pertains  to  the  War  Office,  and  he  stands,  then,  as  the 
agent  of  the  principal — to  do  what  ?  He  was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  War  Office.  Was  he  authorized  to  do  anything  else 
that  we  hear  of  up  to  that  time  ?  No.  He  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
office.  Now,  what  do  we  propose  to  show  by  this  evidence  1  Having  shown 
that  Thomas  was  authorized  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office ;  having  shown 
that  he  had  agreed  with  the  President  to  obtain  it ;  having  put  in  testimony  that 
the  two  stood  together  in  thepursuit  of  one  common  object,  the  President  want- 
ing Thomas  to  get  in,  and  Thomas  wanting  to  get  in,  and  both  agreeing  and 
concerting  means  together  to  get  in,  the  question  is  whether,  under  every  rule 
of  law,  we  are  not  permitted  to  show  the  acts  and  declarations,  however  naked 
these  declarations  may  be,  of  either  of  these  two  parties  about  the  common 
object  ?  And  the  very  question  presupposes  that  we  are  only  to  ask  the  declar- 
ations of  Thomas  about  the  common  object.  But  the  case  does  not  quite  stop 
here,  because  we  shall  show  that  Thomas  was  then  talking  about  to  execute  the 
common  purpose.  We  asked  Mr.  Burleigh  if  he  was  a  friend  to  General  Thomas ; 
he  said  ye^ ;  if  they  were  intimate  ?  yes ;  accustomed  to  visit  backward  and 
forward?  yes.  Governor  Moorhead  has  already  told  you  that  Mr.  Burleigh 
was  a  friend  of  the  President.  There  needed  somebody  to  aid  in  this  enter- 
prise ;  some  moral  support  was  wanted  in  this  enterprise ;  and  we  propose  to 
ihow  that  General  Thomas  was  endeavoring  to  get  one  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  support  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  laying  out 
the  plan,  and  that  he  asked  him  to  go  with  him  the  next  morning  and  aid  him 
in  the  enterprise,  and  be  there  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  enterprise.  Such  is 
the  testimony  we  propose  to  show,  and  that  is  one  way  in  which  we  propose  to 
connect  the  President  with  the  joint  enterprise.  Such  is  the  exact  condition  of 
things. 

Now,  having  shown  a  common  object — whether  a  lawful  or  unlawful  one  would 
makeno  difference  as  to  thi^  point ;  but,  as  I  contend,  a  common,  unlawful  object — 
and  having  shown  the  two  parties  agreeing  upon  one  thing,  having  shown  the 
nthority  of  one  to  the  other  to  do  an  act,  can  we  not  put  in  the  declarations  of 
both  parties  in  regard  to  that  act?  Do  not  the  acts  of  one  become  the  acts  of 
^  other  ?  Take  the  testimony  we  put  in  yesterday.  Why  did  not  my  learned 
fri^:idB  object  to  what  Thomas  said  to  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  demanded  the  War 
Office  ?  The  President  was  not  there.  To  use  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President,  Thomas  was  not  upon  oath ;  he  was  acting  in  the 
President's  absence.  Why  should  we  put  in  the  act  of  Congress  there  yester- 
day ?  It  was  because  he  was  doing  in  relation  to  the  thing  itself. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  was  within  the  authority. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ah !  that  was  within  the  authority.  How  was  it 
within  the  authority  ?  It  was  within  the  authority  because  the  President  had 
eommanded  him  to  take  possession.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  show  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  take  possession.  How  was  that  to  be  done?  Why,  they  say 
(and  only  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  prevents  me  from  believing  it  a  stupendous 
j(4Le)  we  should  show  what  he  said  by  calling  Thomas.  On  the  trial  of  one 
couipiraftor  call  the  other  to  show  the  conspiracy !  Was  that  ever  done  in  any 
court  upon  any  question  whatever,  except  one  conspirator  turns  State's  evidence 
at  Kmg^B  evidence,  as  it  is  called  ?  and  Thomas,  I  believe,  is  not  quite  bad 
enough  to  do  that  yet    It  was  never  done  by  intelligent  cojn^l^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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These,  tben,  are  the  fonndations  on  which  we  stand.  Now,  what  are  tbe 
authorities  for  receiving  these  declarations  1  I  hold  in  my  hand  Roscoe's  Crim- 
inal Evidence,  and  I  propose  to  cite  it  upon  this  point :  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
put  in  all  our  evidence  at  once,  and  that,  hj  the  very  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  conspirators  themselves,  we  may  prove  the  conspiracy. 

I  read  fi*om  page  390  : 

The  rale,  says  Mr.  Starkie,  that  one  man  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  and  declarationa 
of  a  stranger, -rests  on  the  principles  of  the  purest  justice — 

"  Acts  and  declarations  of  a  stranger,"  you  will  observe. 

and  although  the  courts,  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  have,  out  of  convenience,  and  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  otherwise  proving  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  admitted  the  acts  and  declaratioos 
of  strangers  to  be  ffiven  in  evidence,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of.  a  conspiracy,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  is  an  inyersion  of  the  usual  order,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  that 
such  evidence  is,  in  the  result,  material  so  far  only  as  the  assent  of  the  accused  to  what  has 
been  done  by  others  is  proved.     (2  Stark.  Ev.,  235,  second  edition.) 

It  has  since  been  held  that  the  prosecutor  may  either  prove  the  conspiracy  whicli  renders 
the  acts  of  the  conspirators  admissible  in  evidence,  or  he  may  prove  the  acts  of  different  per* 
sous,  and  thus  prove  the  conspiracy. 

And  we  have  attempted  to  prove  the  conspiracy  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  the  authority  says : 

Where,  therefore,  a  party  met,  which  was  joined  by  the  prisoner  the  next  day,  it  was  held, 
that  directions  given  by  one  of  the  party  on  the  day  of  their  meeting,  as  to  where  they  were 
to  go,  and  for  what  purpose,  were  admissible,  and  tbe  case  was  said  to  faH  within  Hex  vi. 
Hunt,  3  B.  and  Aid.,  566,  where  evidence  of  drilling  at  a  different  place  two  days  before, 
and  hissing  an  obnoxious  person,  was  held  receivable. 

The  answer  of  the  learned  counsel  to  the  authority  would  be  to  say,  •*  those 
were  acts."  I  agree ;  but  declarations  simply  may  be  proof  of  such  conspiracy. 
Now,  then,  if  the  Senate  believe  that  we  have  showd  any  common  purpose, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  between  the  President  and  Thomas,  then  this 
authority  which  we  find  on  page  393  is  in  point : 

The  cases  in  which,  after  the  existence  of  a  Conspiracy  is  established,  and  the  particular 
defendants  have  been  proved  to  have  been  parties  to  it,  the  acts  or  declarations  of  other  con- 
spirators may  he  given  in  evidence  against  them,  have  already  been  considered  {vtde  ttnttj 
pp.  76-80. )  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  whether 
the  other  conspirators  bo  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not ;  for  the  marking  of  them  co-defendants 
would  give  no  additional  strength  to  their  declarations  as  against  others. 

That  authority  answers  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
when  he  says  Thomas  is  not  here  on  trial.  No ;  but  his  conspirator  is,  his 
master  is,  his  principal  is,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  present  makes  no  difference 
on  the  question  of  evidence.  The  evidence  is  admissible  because  of  the  mutual 
agreement. 

To  show  that  this  doctrine  stands  upon  the  same  ground,  as  well  in  civil  cases 
as  in  criminal,  I  refer  next  to  2  Garrington  and  Pavne,  page  232.  This  was  an 
action  of  false  imprisonment  against  three  certain  defendants  : 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  wished  to  g^ve  in  evidence,  that  several  weeks  afler  all  the  defend- 
ants had  locked  thepluntiff  up  in  the  cafe,  the  defendant,  Coui;t,  said,  **  I  will  take  care 
that  neither  of  the  Wrights  shall  have  a  bed  to  lie  on  before  the  end  of  six  months."  At  the 
time  this  was  said  the  other  defendants  were  not  present. 

These  three  men  had  engaged  in  locking  a  man  up  in  jail,  and  weeks  after- 
ward one  of  the  defendants  made  a  declaration  as  to  his  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  oppress  the  party  injured  by  keeping  him  locked  up  and  putting  him  to  bod- 
ily inconvenience. 

Jervis,  for  the  defendants,  objected  that  this  declaration  of  the  defendant,  Conrt,  ought 

not  to  be  received  in  evidence,  because  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  other  del'endants. 

«  #  •  •  »  •  ••  • 

GarROW,  B.— I  am  of  opinion  that  this  declaration  of  the  defendant.  Court,  is  evidence. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  connect  all  the  defendants  as  joint  trespassers  in  the 
foci  of  imprisonment ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  must  receive  in  evidence  anything  that  either 
of  the  defendants  said  relative  to  the  trespass,  though  in  the  absence  of  the  others.  So 
much  as  to  the  Jaw.    On  the  hardship  of  the  case  I  need  only  say  thid^^^|law  were  not 
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80,  ft  man  goin^  to  do  another  an  injaiy  might  proclaim  his  malice  in  the  market  place  and 
Tet  shut  out  evidence  of  such  malice  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  hj  onlj  associating 
himself  io  the  transaction  with  other  persons  a  shade  less  guiity  than  himself ;  and  persons 
maj  atwajs  avoid  the  declarations  of  the  malice  of  their  co-defendants  operating  against 
theiabj  taking  care  not  to  he  concerned  in  the  doing  of  things  which  they  cannot  after- 
wsrd  justify. 

Is  not  this  case  precisely  in  point  with  oars,  onlj  a  hundred  times  stronger  ? 
Bat  I  may  be  answered  that  tnat  is  an  English  case.  Well,  I  have  here  a 
United  States  case,  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs,  Gooding,  (12  Wheaton.) 
I  shall  read  from  pages  469  and  470.  Let  me  state  the  case.  One  Gooding 
had  fitted  out  at  Baltimore  a  slaver  called  the  General  Winder — and  I  may  say, 
k  passing,  a  very  proper  name  for  it — and  having  fitted  her  out  he  sent  her  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  being  at  the  West  Indies,  before  she  started  on  her 
voyage  to  Africa,  the  captain  undertook  to  tell  a  witness  on  what  voyage  she 
was  going,  where  she  was  bound ;  the  evidence  offered  being : 

That  he,  Captain  -Coit,  was  at  St.  Thomas  while  the  General  Winder  was  at  that  island 
in  Septemher,  J  824,  and  was  frequently  on  hoard  the  vessel  at  that  time  ;  that  Captain  Hill, 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  then  and  there  proposed  to  1;he  witness  to  engage  on  board  the  Gen- 
eral Winder  as  mate  for  the  vojage  then  in  progress,  and  described  the  same  to  be  a  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves,  and  thence  bade  to  Trinidekd  de  Cuba ;  that  he  offered  to  the 
vitoess  seventy  dollars  per  month,  and  five  dollars  per  head  for  every  prime  slave  which 
shoold  be  brought  to  Cuba ;  that  on  the  witness  inquiring  who  would  see  the  crew  paid  in 
theeTent  of  a  disaster  attending  the  vovage.  Captain  Hill  replied,  **  Uncle  John,"  meaning 
(as  the  witness  understood, )  John  Gooding,  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  being  in  Baltimore  at  that  time,  the  first  point  taken  in  this 
ease  was  that  the  act  of  hiring  a  man  to  be  a  mate  was  in  the  scope  of  his 
authority;  and  the  second  point  was  that  telling  who  would  pay  him  was  a 
declaration  of  one  of  the  principals,  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  if  you  please,  of 
one  party  engaged  in  a  joint  transaction  with  the  other.  Upon  that  the  court 
aay. 

Those  declarations  and  explanations  are  as  much  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  as  the 
let  of  hiring  itself.  Oar  opinion  of  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence  proceeds  upon  the 
gmuid  that  these  were  not  tite  naked  declarations  of  the  master,  .unaccompanied  with  his 
acts  in  that  capacity,  bat  declarations  coupled  with  proceedings  for  the  objects  of  the 
Tojige,  and  while  it  was  in  progress.  We  give  no  opinion  upon  the  point  whether  mere 
Ovations,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  admissible. 

Now,  let  us  ace  the  condition  o(  Greneral  Thomas.  He  had  been  on  the  21st 
of  February  ordered  to  take  possession  "immediately,"  at  once.  He  had  gone 
to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  wanted  him  to  aid  him  in  this  object. 
He  was  hiring  a  mate,  if  you  please,  on  that  voyage,  precisely  within  the  case 
of  Gooding.  He  was  wanting  somebody  to  aid  him ;  and  he  thereupon 
deaeribes  to  Burleigh  the  voyage ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  slaver's  voyage ;  what 
k  was  to  pay  ;  how  it  was  to  be  received  ;  how  he  was  to  seize  the  slave  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  he  is  to  seize  the  War  Department ;  and  we  offer  to  put 
tee  things  in  evidence  by  his  declarations. 

I  have  but  one  authority  more,  and  I  will  cease  troubling  the  Senate  upon 
tiria  point.     I  read  from  3  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  section  93 : 

The  evidence  in  proof  of  a  conspiracy  will  generally,  frcm  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  cir- 
cumstantial. Though  the  common  design  is  the  essence  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wove  that  the  derondants  came  together  and  actually  agpreed  in  terms  to  have  that  desig[n 
ura  to  pursue  it  by  common  means.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  defendants  pursued  by  their 
sets  the  same  object,  often  by  the  same  means,  one  performing  one  part  and  another  another 
pvt  of  the  same,  so  as  to  complete  it  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  same  object,  the 
JQTf  will  be  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  that 
ohjed. 

Ahnost  in  the  language  of  this  authority  the  object  was  to  get  the  War 
Department  at  all  hazards.    That  is  agreed ;  that  is  in  the  President's  answer, 
h  is  there  said  to  be  a  high  constitutional  prerogative  to  do  it !     They  had 
l>een  notified  that  Stanton  would  hold  it  by  force,  as,  thank  God,  up  to  this  ^ 
lu)ur,  he  has  held  it  against  these  conspirators;  and  being  notified  that  he^ 
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would  not  deliver  it  except  to  force,  they  then  started  out  to  devise  ways  and 
means,  and  we  shall  show  you,  and  hy  these  very  conversations  with  this  very 
person,  Thomas  declared  that  if  he  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  intervention 
of  the  courts  he  would  have  used  force  on  the  morning  when  he  was  there, .as 
has  been  shown. 

Now,  are  we,  upon  the  trial  of  this  issue,  to  be  told  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  employ  men  to  go  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  which  is  illegal, 
admitted  to  be  illegal,  unless  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  then  turn  back  upon 
us  and  say,  "  Oh,  you  cannot  put  in  what  my  agents  said  while  they  were  pur- 
suing this  thing,  while  they  were  getting  together  means  to  execute  my  wilK*' 
Let  me  illustrate  for  a  moment.  This  is  only  to  Burleigh.  Suppose  Thomas 
had  gone  to  get  the  commander  of  this  department,  General  Emory,  with  his 
forces.  Suppoee  he  had  said  to  him,  "  I  want  you  to  come  to-morrow  to  aid  me 
and  see  me  take  this  department  by  force,"  could  we  npt  put  that  in  ?  Is  this 
objected  to  because  he  only  asked  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  If  he  kept  asking  men  enough 
to  go  with  him  he  would  have  had  enough,  as  he  thought  he  had,  until  the  hand 
of  the  law  was  laid  upon  him.  Therefore  I  respectfully  answer  the  question  put 
by  the  learned  senator,  that  we  have  connected  and  do  expect  to  connect  the 
President  with  this  by  a  series  of  acts,  a  series  of  declarations,  a  series  of  opera- 
tions which  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  senator  what  this  purpose 
was.  But  we  claim,  farther,  that  there  is  no  doubt  upon  any  man's  mind  what 
the  purpose  was  at  that  hour. 

I  desire,  in  closing,  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opening  address  of  the 
Attorney  General — I  beg  pardon,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  he  will 
pardon  me,  but  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  meet  him  in  other  relations  that  I 
sometimes  forget.  He  says  that  we  have  now  got  to  a  question  of  law  fit  to  be 
argued  by  lawyers  to  lawyers;  implying  that  all  other  questions  which  have  been 
argued  before  this  high  court,  as  he  insists  upon  calling  it,  have  not  been  fit  to 
be  argued  either  by  lawyers  or  to  lawyers.  It  is  for  you  to  defend  yourselves 
from  that  sort  of  imputation.  I  had  supposed  the  great  questions  we  had  been 
arguing  were  not  only  fit  to  be  argued  by  lawyers  to  lawyers,  but  by  statesmen 
to  statesmen,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  senators  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  insist  that  this  question  is  not  one  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
attorney's  office,  but  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence  as  it  will  be  administered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  for  you  to  determine  is,  will  this  evidence  aid  you,  for  you  are 
both  court  and  jury — this  is  not  a  case  where  the  court  rule  one  way  and  the 
jury  may  go  another;  but  you  are  both  court  and  jury — will  this  evidence 
enlighten  you  if  you  hear  from  this  Secretary  ad  interim  as  to  what  he  ^ras 
doing  and  intending  to  do  in  this  matter,  joint  enterprise  of  himself  and  the 
President  ?  Will  it  enlighten  you  upon  the  judgment  you  are  to  render  ?  If  it 
will  not,  then  you  will  say  so,  and  vote  that  it  shall  not  be  heard,  and  the  people^s 
case  will  not  be  brought  before  the  Senate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  enlighten 
you,  then  I  respectfmly  and  earnestly  urge  that  it  may  be  received.  And  in 
this  we  are  fortunate  in  being  sustained  by  the  high  authority  of  the  presiding 
officer.  I  had  supposed  this  question  was  ruled  and  settled  yesterday,  and 
hardly  expected  to  debate  it  this  morning.  All  I  can  say  is,  as  the  decision  is 
made,  however  much  I  might  have  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made, 
I  respectfully  submit  stare  decisus  let  the  decision  stand,  in  the  language  of  the 
rule,  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CuRTLS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  to  have  the  qucBtion  propounded  by 
the  honorable  managers  read.  It  is  long,  and  consists  of  different  parts,  and  X 
desu-e  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  before  I  speak  to  it. 

The  CuiBP  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
Mr.  Manager  Butlei:  to  the  witness.  r^  _'       ^^ 

^  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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Tbe  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  General 
Lorenso  Thomas  on  the  eyeninfi^  of  the  Slst  of  February  last.  State  if  he  said  anything  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain,  pos- 
seasion  of  -the  War  Department    If  so,  state  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  will  observe  that  this 
Question  contains  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  inquires  of  the  witness  for 
declarations  of  General  Thomas  respecting  his  own  intent.  The  second  inquires 
of  the  witness  for  declarations  of  GeaeraT  Thomas  respecting  directions  given 
to  him  by  the  President.  In  reference  to  the  first  branch,  that  is,  the  separate 
and  independent  intent  of  General  Thomas  himself,  I  am  not  aware  that  its 
subject-matter  is  anywhere  put  in  issue  by  the  articles.  General  Thomas  is  not 
on  triaL  It  is  the  President  who  is  on  trial.  It  is  his  intentions  or  directions, 
the  means,  the  unlawful  means,  which  he  is  charged  with  having  adopted  and 
endeavored  to  carry  into  effect,  which  constitute  criminality  in  those  articles 
which  relate  at  all  to  this  subject ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  that  it  relates  to  a  subject- 
matter  wholly  immaterial,  and  which,  if  proved  by  legitimate  evidence,  ought  in 
no  manner  to  affect  the  case  of  the  President.  The  President  is  not  charged 
here  with  any  ill  intentions  or  illegal  intentions  of  General  Thomas ;  he  is  charged 
here  with  his  own  illegal  intentions ;  with  them  alone  can  he  be  charged  ;  and 
therefore  I  resnectfully  submit  to  senators  that  that  branch  of  the  question 
which  seeks  to  draw  into  this  case  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  General  Thomas, 
aside  from  instructions  given  to  him  or  views  communicated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  is  utterly  immaterial,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  proved  by 
any  evidence,  whether  competent  or  incompetent 

In  the  next  place,  I  submit  that  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  prove  the 
intention  of  General  Thomas,  if  that  fact  were  in  issue  here,  and  could,  when 
proved,  have  any  effect  upon  the  President's  case,  is  not  of  an  admissible  character. 
The  intent  of  a  party,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
proved  by  legal  and  admissible  evidence,  just  as  much  as  any  other  fact.  It  is 
natnial  for  a  person  not  a  lawyer  to  say  that  the  true  way  to  ascertain  a  man's 
intent  is  to  take  what  he  says  is  his  intent ;  because  intent  is  a  state  of  mind, 
and  when  that  is  expressed  that  expression  is  fit  evidence  of  it.  All  that  is  true ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sworn  evidence  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  given  by  the 
man  when  on  the  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  with  opportunity 
for  cross-examination,  it  is  no  evidence  at  all,  unless  you  can  bring  the  case 
within  one  of  the  exceptions  which  exist  in  the  law ;  one  of  these  exceptions, 
as  has  been  said  by  my  associate  counsel,  being  the  case  of  principal  and  agent ; 
the  other  the  case  of  co-conspirators. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  argument  which  was  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
put,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  my  associate  who  opened  it.  I  think  senators  must 
have  understood  perfectly  well  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
rest  this  objection  to  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  so  far  as  regards  his 
own  intent,  that  he  was  not  the  agent  of  the  President,  that  he  received  from  a 
superior  officer  an  order  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  in  no  sense  thereby  became  an 
agent  of  that  superior  officer,  nor  did  that  superior  officer  become  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  might  carry  out  that  order ;  and  that  this  is  specially 
true  when  the  nature  of  the  order  is  nothing  but  the  designation  of  one  public 
officer  to  notify  another  public  officer  that  he  has  been  designated  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  from  which  the  latter  has  been  removed ;  in  which  oase 
whatever  this  designated  person  may  do  he  does  on  his  own  account  and  by  force 
of  his  own  views  of  how  the  authority  is  to  be  carried  out,  unless  he  has  received 
some  special  instructions  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out. 

We  submit,  them  in  the  first  place,  that  the  intentions  of  General  Thomas 
are  immaterial,  and  the  President  cannot  be  affected  by  them ;  and  secondly,  if 
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they  be  material,  they  must  be  proved  by  sworn  evidence,  and  not  by  hearsisiy 
statements. 

The  other  part,  senators,  of  the  question  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  jeven  less 
donbt;  and  that  part  is  attempting  to  inquire  of  the  witness  what  was  said  by 
General  Thomas  respecting  directions  or  instructions  given  to  him'  by  the 
President,  which  presents  the  naked  case  of  an  attempt  to  prove  an  authority 
of  an  agent  by  the  agent*s  own  declarations.  The  question  is  whether  the 
President  gave  instructions  to  General  Thomas  in  regard  to  the  particular  man- 
ner or  means  by  which  this  order  was  to  be  carried  out.  Upon  its  face  the  order 
is  intelligible.  We  understand  it  to  be  in  the  usual  form.  There  is  no  allusion 
made  to  the  exercise  of  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  of  any  kind.  Now  they 
propose  to  superadd  to  this  written  order,  by  means  of  the  declarations  of  the 
agent  himself,  that  he  had  an  authority  to  use  threats,  intimidation,  or  force;  and 
no  lawyer  will  say  that  that  can  be  done  unless  there  is  first  laid  the  foundation 
for  it  by  showing  that  the  two  parties  were  connected  together  as  co-conspirators. 
I  agree  that  if  they  could  show  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General 
Thomas  to  which  these  declamtions  relate,  then  the  declarations  of  one  of  them 
in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  that  conspiracy  would  be  evidence  agaiuBt 
the  other. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  as  it  stands  here  before  you,  and  as  is  asserted  by  the 
honorable  manager  himself?  He  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  answer  has  admitted  his  intention  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office. 
That,  he  says,  was  an  illegal  intention.  That,  he  says,  was  an  intention  to  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  order  given  to  General  Thomas ;  and  when  the 
President,  he  says,  gave  that  order  to  General  Thomas  and  General  Thomas 
accepted  it  and  undertook  to  execute  it,  there  was  an  agreement  between  thenot 
to  do  an  illegal  act.  What  was  the  illegal  act  which  thus  far  we  have  got  what 
he  calls  a  conspiracy  to  do  ?  It  was  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton ;  and,  if  that  be 
contrary  to  the  tenure-of-office  act,  that,  when  accomplished,  may  be  an  illegal 
act.  But  is  that  the  illegal  act  which  they  are  now  undertakiDg  to  prove  1  Is 
that  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  which  they  are  now  undertaking  to  show  % 
Not  at  all.  *  They  are  passing  altogether  beyond  that.  They  now  undertake 
to  say,  "  we  will  show  that  he  conspired  with  General  Thomas  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  and  thus  to  commit  a  totally  distinct 
crime  under  the  conspiracy  act."  That  is  the  conspiracy  which  they  propose 
to  show.  Having  shown  only  an  agreement  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  and  start- 
ing with  that  agreement,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  entire  limits  of  the  con- 
spiracy, as  they  call  it,  of  which  they  have  given  evidence,  all  circumscribed 
within  this  intention  merely  tx)  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  they  now  graft  on  to  that 
by  a  pure  and  mere  assumption  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  by  force  ;  and  so, 
having  proved  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  without  force,  we  will  now  give  in 
evidence  the  declaration  of  these  co-conspirators  to  show  a  conspiracy  to  remove 
him  with  force.  I  respectfully  submit  they  have  then  travelled  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  conspiracy  which  they  themselves  pretend  they  have  given  any  evidence 
of;  and  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  limits  of  that  conspiracy  which  they 
allege  and  say  they  have  given  some  proof  of,  and  advance  to  another  and 
totally  different  conspiracy,  namely,  the  conspiracy  to  turn  out  Mr.  Stanton  by- 
force,  then  they  must  give  some  evidence  of  that  other  conspiracy  before  they 
can  use  the  declarations  of  either  of  the  parties  to  it  as  evidence  against  the 
President. 

But,  senators,  I  do  not  think  this  thing  should  be  left  here.  It  is  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  relations  of  these  two  parties,  the  Commander-in-chief  * 
and  a  subordinate  officer,  one  receiving  an  order  from  the  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  here,  or  which  there  is  any  evidence  here  tending  to 
prove,  to  call  it>a  conspiracy.  The  learned  manager  has  said :  '*  If  I  show  an 
agreement  between  two  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  $j^^|eJ%y^  conspiracy,  is  it 
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not?''  It  may  be;  bnt  when  the  Commander-in-chief  gives  an  order  to  a 
subordinate  officer  to  do  an  act,  and  the  subordinate  officer  goes  to  do  it,  is  that 
done  by  agreement  between  them  1  Does  it  derive  its  force  and  character  and 
operation  from  any  agreement  with  them,  any  concurrence  of  their  minds  by 
vhich  the  two  parties  assent  and  agree  together  so  as  to  accomplish  something 
which  without  that  assent  and  agreement  could  not  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  as  plain  as 
day  that  military  obedience  is  not  conspiracy  and  cannot  be  conspiracy  ?  Is 
it  not  as  plain  as  day  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  officer  when  he  re- 
ceives an  order  from  his  commander  to  execute  that  order  ? 
,  My  associate  [Mr.  Evarts]  suggests  to  roe  that,  as  is  a  well -known  fact,  and 
wilJ,  no  doubt,  appear  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  when  General  Grant 
received  an  order  from  the  President  to  take  this  *ame  place,  he  put  it  upon  the 
ground  of  military  obedience.  Was  that  a  conspiracy  1  Senators,  there  can 
be  DO  such  thing  as  a  conspiracy  between  the  Commander-in-chief  and  a  subor- 
dinate officer,  arising  simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  issues 
an  order  and  the  subordinate  officer  obeys  it.  Therefore  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  honorable  managers  liave  not  only  proved  not  even  the  conspiracy  to 
remove  Mr.  Stanton  without  force,  but  they  have  offered  no  evidence  here  tend- 
ing to  prove  any  conspiracy  at  all.  It  rests  exactly  where  the  written  orders 
place  it ;  an  order  from  a  superior  officer  to  an  inferior  officer  and  an  assent  by 
him  to  execute  that  9rder. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  learned  manager  in  the  course  of  his  argument  that 
we  ought  to  have  objected,  if  we  took  this  view  of  the  case,  to  the  declarations 
made  by  General  Thomas  when  he  went  to  the  War  Department  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  February.  We  could  not  make  any  objection  to  what  he  then  said. 
It  was  competent  evidence.  He  was  there  in  pursuance  of  an  order  given  by 
the  President.  He  was  doing  what  the  President  authorized  him  to  do,  namely, 
delivering  one  order  to  Mr.  Stanton,  he  being  for  that  purpose  merely  the  mes- 
senger of  the  President;  and,  having  executed  that,  to  take  possession  under > 
the  other  order.  Of  course  he  authorized  him  to  demand  possession,  and  he 
did  demand  it ;  but  that  demand  was  as  much  an  act  and  as  capable  of  proof 
and  proper  to  be  proved  as  any  other  act.  Therefore  we  could  haVe  taken  no 
such  exception ;  it  could  not  have  come  at  all  within  the  range  of  any  of  the 
objections  which  we  now  take. 

The  learned  manager  relies,  also,  on  certain  authorities  which  he  has  produced 
from  the  books.  The  first  is  a  case  stated  in  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidence ; 
page  SDO,  I  think,  he  read  from,  showing  that  under  some  circumstances  the 
acts  of  co-conspirators,  even  before  the  person  on  trial  had  joined  the  conspiracy, 
may  be  proved.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that.  The  first  thing  is  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy, which  is  a  separate  and  independent  fact,  or  may  be  wholly  separate 
and  independent  from  the  evidence  by  which  you  prove  the  other  step,  namely, 
that  a  particular  person  joined  in  it.  In  that  case  the  government  undertook  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy.  They  proved  it  by  the 
assembling  together  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  military  training,  &c. 
Having  proved  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  they  then  took  the  necessary  step 
to  show  that  the  accused  on  a  subsequent  day  joined  himself  in  that  conspiracy. 
That  was  all  regular  and  proper. 

If  they  will  take  the  first  step  here  and  in  support  of  their  articles  undertake 
to  show  by  evidence  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
when  they  have  done  that  they  may  go  on  and  give  evidence  of  the  declara- 
tions of  one  or  both  of  them  to  charge  the  other ;  but,  until  they  do,  I  submit 
'  that  they  cannot  give  such  evidence. 

The  case  from  2  Carrington  and  Payne  was  a  case  of  a  joint  act  of  three  per- 
sons, falsely  imprisoning  a  fourth.  There  was  the  conspiracy;  there  was  the 
fiilee  imprisonment,  the  illegal  act,  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the 
eoort  decided  that  a  declaration  made  subsequent  to  the  imprisonment  as  to  what 
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tbe  intentions  of  the  parties  were  and  how  thej  intended  to  earry  it  oat  wonld 
be  admissible  against  the  others,  all  of  which  falls  easily  within  the  same  rale. 

The  case  from  12  Wheaton  was  one  where  the  owner  of  a  ship  haying  author- 
ized the  master  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  the  declarations  of  the  master  were  given  in 
evidence  to  show  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  voyage.  Unquestionably,  if 
he  had  made  him  bis  agent  to  carry  on  a  slaving  voyage,  he  made  him  his  agent 
to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  carry  it  out  What  was  the  act  that  was  given  in 
evidenced  It  was  an  attempt  to  engage  a  person  to  go  on  a  slave-trading  voy- 
age in  a  subordinate  capacity.  In  the  course  of  that  attempt  he  stated  to  him 
what  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  voyage  were ;  but  it  was  an  act  which 
he  was  eogaged  in,  an  act  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  carry  on  the  voy- 
age, and  to  engage  persons  to  assist  him  in  doing  so.  This,  also,  falls  easily 
within  the  scope  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  rely. 

We  submit,  then,  to  the  Senate  that  neither  of  these  questions  should  be 
allowed  to  be  put  to  this  witness.  I  ought  to  say,  and  I  am  reminded  by  one 
of  my  associates  to  say,  that  the  statement  by  the  honorable  manager  that  the 
answer  of  the  President  admits  his  intention  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office 
illegally  and  at  all  hazards  is  not  true.  The  honorable  manager  is  mistaken  if 
he  has  so  read  the  answer.  The  answer  distinctly  says,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  President  believed,  after  the  greatest  consideration,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  case 
was  not  within  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  the  answer  further  says  that  he 
never  authorized  General  Thomas  to  employ  threats,  force,  or  intimidation,  and 
if  the  honorable  manager  refers  to  the  answer  as  his  evidence  for  one  purpose 
he  must  take  it  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  had  occasion  to 
remark  yesterday,  upon  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had  no  cause  of  complaint  touching  that 
ruling,  which  had  relation  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimony.  I  said  it,  sena- 
tors, because  I  was  assured  when  I  did  say  it  that  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer 
stands  upon  all  the  authorities,  English  and  American,  and  upon  that  point  I 
challenge  to-day  any  authority  to  call  in  question  the  ruling  that  the  testimony 
this  morning  objected  to,  and  ruled  as  admissible  yesterday  by  the  presiding 
officer,  is  not  admissible. 

I  have  listened  with  due  attention  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  ai^ed 
in  support  of  this  objection.  Admitting  their  premises,  it  might  be  but  just  to 
them  to  say  that  their  conclusions  follow ;  but,  senators,  I  deny  their  premises. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  justifies  that  they  shall  assume  here,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  question,  that  we  are  restricted,  as  was  intimated  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President,  to  the  article  which  alleges  that  this  conspiracy  was 
to  be  executed  by  force.  There  is  nothing  in  this  case,  as  it  stands  before  the 
Senate,  that  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Senate  is  to  be  restricted  in  the 
decision  of  this  question  to  the  other  article  which  alleges  that  this  conspiracy 
was  to  be  exercii<ed  by  threats  and  intimidation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  my  associate  to  the  witness  which  justifies  the  assumption 
made  here  that  the  witness  is  to  testify  that  any  force  was  to  be  employed  at 
all,  although,  if  he  were  so  to  testify,  I  claim  upon  the  authorities,  and  upon  all 
the  authorities,  that  the  testimony  is  admissible. 

The  Senate  will  notice  that  in  article  five  there  is  no  averment  of  force,  there 
is  no  averment  of  threat  or  intimidation.  There  is  simply  an  averment  in  arti- 
cle five  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  entered  into  between  the  accused  and  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office  act.  My  associate  was  right  upon  all 
authority,  and  it  is  conceded  that  if  two  or  more  agree  together  to  violate  a 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  a  conspiracy.  That  is  the  point  we  make  here.  In  arti- 
cle five  there  is  no  averment  of  force,  nor  is  any  needed ;  there  is  no  averment 
of  threat  or  intimidation,  nor  is  any  needed ;  but  there  is  simply  an  averment 
of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  between  the  accused  and  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and 
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otlier  penona  unknown  to  tlie  House  of  Brepresentatives  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tennre-of-offiee  act.  That  act  declares  that  a  removal,  appointment, 
or  employiQent  made  or  had  contnuy  to  the  act»  or  an  interference,  if  you 
please,  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  contraiy  to  its  reqairements,  shall  be 
a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  any  man.  Of  course,  if  a  combination  be 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  to  prevent  its  execution,  that  combination 
itself  amounts  to  a  conspiracv. 

The  counsel  have  succeeded  most  admirably  in  diverting  the  attention  of 
senators  from  the  question  which  underlies  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence, 
and  which  controls  it.  I  refer  now  specifically  to  article  five,  upou  which, 
among  other  articles,  we  claim  this  question  arises  which  was  not  referred  to  by 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Statesi  nnmindful  of  the  high  dotles 
of  luB  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  Slst  day  of  Febmarj,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
1^62:^  and  on  divers  other  dars  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  25th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  con- 
spire with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
imknown«  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  refl^lating  the 
tenme  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in  pursuance. of  said  conspiracy, 
4id  unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  8tanton,  then  and  there  being  Secretair  of  the 
Department  of  War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
from  holding  said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Now,  the*tenure-of-office  act,  which  is  recited  in  this  article,  provides  expressly 
that  the  person  holding  any  civil  office  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  who  has 
theretofore  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

And  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become 
duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall' 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

That  is  to  say,  all  such  officers  shall  hold  their  office  nntO  a  successor  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  act  then 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  daring  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  not  at  other  time  bnt  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  case  he  is 
satisfied  that  any  officer  is 

Goil^  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally 
dSfoualified  to  nerform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend 
fucn  officer  ana  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform,  temporarily,  the  duties  of  such 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  he  acted  upon  by  the 
8enate  ;  and  such  person  so  designated  shall  take  the  oaths  and  give  the  bonds  required  by 
l&w  to  be  taken  and  given  by  the  person  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  office ;  and  in  such  case 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Iresident,  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  such  nect 
■Meting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and  rea- 
lODs  for  bis  action  in  the  case,  and  the  name  of  the  person  so  designated  to  perform  the 
duties  of  SQch  office ;  and  if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension  and  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  removal  of  such  officer,  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who  may  thereupon 
remove  sveh  officer,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  another 
person  to  such  office.  But  if  the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such  suspension,  such 
officer,  so  suspended,  shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  same  act  provides : 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercised  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any 
c<Mnmis8ion  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment, 
shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  oe,  high  misdemeanors. 

The  conspiracy  entered  into  here  between  these  two  parties  was  to  prevent 
the  execQtion  of  this  law,  which  is  so  plain  that  no  man  can  mistake  it;  nor  can 
the  President,  in  the  presence  of  this  tribunal,  or  Lorenzo  Thomas  either,  shel- 
ter himself  by  the  intimation  that  it  was  a  military  order  to  a  sabordinate. 
Are  we  to  be  told,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  it  is  competent 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  either  to  shelter  himself  or  any  of  his 
subordinates  by  issuing  to-morrow  a  military  order,  either  to  Adjatant  General 
Thomas  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  disperse  the 
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Congress  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  an  aftertbought,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate.  It  19 
uo  military  order ;  it  is  a  letter  of  authority  within  the  express  words  of  the 
statute  and  in  violation  of  it.  The  evidence  is  that  Lorenzo  Thomas  accepted 
it  and  acted  upon  it.  The  evidence  of  his  action  upon  it  was  given  yesterday, 
and  received  by  the  Senate  without  objection.  It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  competency  of  this  evidence  after  there  is  evidence  here  tending  to 
show  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  plain  letter  of  this  law. 

It  is  perfectly  justifiable,  I  take  it,  in  this  tribunal  for  me  to  say  further,  and 
say  it  upon  my  own  honor  as  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  fiouse, 
that  we  rely  not  simply  upon  the  declaration  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  show  this 
purpose  of  the  accused  at  your  bar  to  disregard  this  statute,  to  violate  its  plain 
provisions,  that  the  officer  thus  affirmed  by  the  Senate  upon  suspension  shall 
fotthwith  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  we  expect  by  the  written  con- 
fession of  the  accused  himself  to  show  to  this  Senate  this  day,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  we  can  be  heard,  that  it  was  his  declared,  fixed  purpose,  in  any 
event,  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  prevent  Stanton  from  resuming 
the  functions  of  the  office.  There  was  no  reference  then  made  to  the  interven- 
tion of  courts.  The  accused  grasped  the  power  in  his  own  hands  of  repealing 
the  law  of  the  nation,  of  challenging  the  power  of  the  nation  to  bring  him  to 
its  bar  to  answer ;  and  now,  when  we  attempt  to  progress  with  the  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  known  and  established  rules  of  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice,  we 
are  met  with  the  plausible  and  ingenious — ^more  plausible  and  more  ingenious  than 
sound — remark  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
that  the  declaration  of  one  co-conspirator  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against 
another  as  to  his  mode  of  executing  it.  1  state  it,  perhaps,  a  little  mOre  strongly 
than  the  counsel  stated  it,  but  that  was  exactly  the  significance  of  his  remark. 
I  should  like  to  know  whence  he  derives  any  such  authority. 

A  declaration  of  a  co-conspirator  made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  here  upon  all  authority,  is  admissible,  even  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  would  execute  and  carry  out  the  common  design — admissible  not  simply 
against  himself,  but  admissible  against  his  co-conspirator,  admissible  against  them, 
not  to  establish  the  original  conspiracy,  but  to  prove  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  party  to  execute  the  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  is  complete  upon  all 
authority  whenever  the  agreement  is  entered  into  to  violate  the  law,  no  matter 
whether  an  overt  act  is  ever  committed  afterward  in  pursuance  of  it  or  not ; 
but  the  overt  acts  that  are  committed  afterward  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  are  evidence  against  him,  and  against  his  co-con- 
spirators. That  is  precisely  the  ground  upon  which  the  ruling  was  made  yester- 
day by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  we 
«tand  to-day. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  that  the  declaration  of  a 
purpose  to  do  some  act  independent  of  the  original  design  of  the  conspiracy,  to 
commit  some  substantive,  independent  crime,  is  evidence  against  nobody  but 
the  party  who  makes  it;  but  how  can  the  Senate  judee  that  such  was  the 
declaration  of  Thomas^  when  not  one  word  was  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
witness  as  to  how  he  intended  to  carry  into  effect  this  conspiracy,  which  waa 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  accused, 
as  we  hope  to  show  it  here  to  the  Senate,  was  determined  upon  by  himself,  in 
which  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  in  perfect  accord  with  him,  having  volunt^ily 
entered  upon  this  duty?  He  did  not  act  that  day,  senators,  as  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  acted  as  Secretary  of  War .  ad  interim  ;  so 
denominated  himself  in  presence  of  the  Secretary ;  claimed  that  he  was  Secre- 
tarv  of  War  by  virtue  of  a  letter  of  authority  which  he  carried  upon  his  person. 

Now  we  are  to  be  told  that  because  he  is  not  on  trial  before  this  tribunal,  his 
declarations  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence,  while  the  counsel  themselves  read 
the  text  going  to  show  that  if  they  were  joined  in  the  record,  as  he  may  be  here- 
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after,  in  the  event  of  a  certain  decision  by  tbis  tribunal,  bia  declarations  would 
be  clearly  admissible. 

The  Senate  have  it  in  their  power,  (and  there  is  authority  for  saying  thatj) 
sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  to  apply  the  reason  of  the  rule, 
alAough  by  the  order  of  the  proceeding  at  the  common  law  a  different  condition 
of  things  might  obtain  in  which  alone  it  would  apply.  We  cannot  impeach 
Lorenzo  Thomas  at  All,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  a  civil  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. So  we  understand  it.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  other  civil  officers.  To 
be  sure,  he  claims  to  be  a  civil  officer ;  and  he  is  one,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  power,  by  this  combination  with  him,  to  repeal  your  statute 
and  to  repeal  the  Oonstitution  of  the  country. 

I  have  thus  spoken  on  this  question,  senators,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
significance  and  importance  which  I  know  the  counsel  for  the  accused  attach  to 
it.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  desire  (I  say  it  with  all  respect)  that  this  testi- 
mony shall  be  ruled  out ;  but  they  desire  in  some  sort,  in  some  questionable 
Bbape,  a  judgment  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  main  question, 
whether  Andrew  Johnson  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  even  though  it  be  proved  here- 
after as  charged.  As  I  have  intimated,  it  was  his  purpose  to  defy  the  final 
jndgment  of  the  Senate  itself  and  the  authority  of  the  law  which  declares,  if 
he  does  00  defy  it,  his  act  shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor.  That  is  what  is  to  be 
signified  by  this  decision  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  simply  the  incompetency  of 
this  evidence  that  is  looked  for,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  charge  in  the  fifth 
article  against  the  accused  which  is  hoped  for  by  your  decision. 

I  understand  it  was  intimated  by  one  of  the  counsel  that,  if  this  was  a  con- 
spiracy, the  acceptance  by  General  Grant  of  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  was  also  a  conspiracy.  The  Senate  will  see  very  clearly  from 
my  reading  of  the  statute,  or  from  my  reminding  them,  rather,  of  that  which 
they  do  know,  that  it  does  not  follow,  and  cannot  be  at  all.  It  involves  a  very 
different  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  statute  expressly  authorizes  the 
President,  for  reasons  of  course  satisfactory  to  himself,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint  a  Secretary  ad  interim, 
upon  the  conaition,  nevertheless,  that  he  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  report  his  action  together  with  the  evidence,  and 
have  the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  it.  He  did  so  act.  There  was  no 
conspiracy  in  it,  and  there  is  none  alleged  here.  He  did  so  act.  He  did 
recognize  the  obligation  of  the  law.  He  did  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
with  which  it.invested  him.  He  did  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  appoint 
a  Secretary  ad  interim.  He  did  within  twenty  days  thereafter  report  the 
fact  to  the  Senate,  together  with  his  reasons.  The  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act,  did  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  of  suspension, 
and  reversed,  in  accordance  with  the  act,  the  action  of  the  President.  The 
Senate  notified  him  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  he  enters  into  his  combina- 
tions, his  conspiracies,  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  to  overturn  the 
majesty  of  the  law ;  and  now,  when  we  bring  him  into  -court  and  produce  his 
written  letter  of  authority  issued  to  his  co-conspirator,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  after  its  action  upon  this  very  Ques- 
tion, and  prove  Thomas's  act,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  at  the  War 
Department  asserting  the  authority  to  control  that  department,  declaring  that 
he  would  take  possession  of  its  mails,  declaring  that  he  would  not  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  is  declared  such  by  the 
solemn  action  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law ;  and  while  we 
attempt  to  pursue  it  further,  by  showing  his  declarations,  coupled  with  an 
attempt,  as  I  assert  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  to  get  additional  aid  in 
the  execution  of  this  conspiracy,  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  competent. 

I  desire  to  see  the  authority  anywhere  recognized  as  respectable  in  a  court  of 
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jastice  that,  when  there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  a  consjHracy  for  the  accomr 
fliiiument  of  a  given  purpose  between  two  or  more  persons,  it  is  not  competent 
noon  the  trial  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators  to  prove  the  declarations  and  acts 
of  any  of  his  co-conspirators,  whether  living  or  dead,  whether  on  trial  or  not,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  common  design,  no  matter  what  means,  he  intended  to 
employ. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  believe  it  will  turn  out— »a8  I  said  before,  the 
Senate  will  be  the  judge  of  that  when  they  hear  the  evidence — and  they  cannot 
judge  of  it  before — ^tbat  there  will  be  in  this  conversation  between  Burleigh 
and  Thomas  enough  to  indicate  to  the  satisfaction  of  senators  that  he  did  not 
simply  desire  to  acquaint  him  of  how  thi^  agreement  and  conspiracy  between 
himself  and  Johnson  was  to  be  executed  in  the  morning,  but  relying  upon  his 
personal  friendship  he  desired  his  presence  there  on  that  occasion.  If  that  be 
so,  he  was  seeking  for  aid  by  which  to  carry  into  effect  the  original  conspiracy 
and  execute  it,  and  what  was  that?  To  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate,  to 
defeat  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  forthwith 
resume  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  control  it  himself. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  all  that  is  needful  for  me  to  say.  I  leave  the  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  pdl-fectly  assured  that  they  will  hear  first  and 
decide  afterward.  It  is  certainly  very  competent  for  the  Senate,  as  it  is  compe- 
tent for  any  court  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  cases,  where  questions  of  doubt  arise, 
to  hear  the  evidence,  and,  where  they  themselves  are  the  judges  both  of  the  law 
and  the  fact,  to  dismiss  so  much  of  it  as  they  may  find  incompetent,  if  there  be 
any  of  it  incompetent.  I  insist  upon  it  that  there  is  no  word  of  this  evidence 
which  upon  anv  just  rule  of  evidence  can  for  a  moment  be  questioned  or  chal- 
lenged by  anybody. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  the  honorable  managers  to  answer 
two  questions  which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  honorable  managers  are  requested  to  say  whether  evidence  hereafter  will  be  produced 
to  show — 

First.  That  the  President,  before  the  time  when  the  declarations  of  Thomas  which  they 
propose  to  prove  were  made,  authorized  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  force  or 
threats,  or  intimidation,  if  necessaiy ;  or, 

Secondly.  If  not,  that  the  President  had  knowledge  that  such  declarations  bad  been  made 
and  approved  of  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Binohaat.  I  am  instructed  by  my  associates  to  say— ^and  I  am 
in  accord  in  judgment  with  them,  Mr.  President — that  we  do  not  deem  it  oar 
duty  to  make  answer  to  so  general  a  question  as  that ;  and  it  will  certainly 
occur  to  the  Senate  why  we  should  not  make  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  we  claim  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 

Mr.  Matiager  Binouam.  I  rise  to  a  question  here.  I  understand  that  we 
speak  here  under  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  as  yet  at  least,  that  requires  us  to  be 
restricted  to  an  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  And  one- counsel,  if  yon  go  according  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  No.  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  understand,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  practice  heretofore  thus  (ea  in  the  progress  of  this  trial 
has  been  to  allow  the  counsel  to  divide  their  time  as  they  pleased ,  within  bat 
one  hour  on  each  side.  The  point  to  which  I  rise,  now,  however,  is  this  :  that 
we  understand  that  in  a  proceeding  of  this  sort  the  managers  have  always 
claimed  and  asserted,  where  the  point  was  raised  at  all,  the  right  to  conclude 
upon  all  questions  that  were  raised  in  the  progress  of  the  triaL  The  hour  baa 
been  well  nigh  expended  in  this  instance  on  each  side,  as  I  am  told,  though  X 
have  not  taken  any  special  note  of  the  time.  Bnt  we  raise  the  question  ;  and 
I  state  that  the  fact  that  our  time  has  been  exhausted,  as  I  am  advised,  is  the 
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only  reason  why  I  raise  it  now  •  and  thus  we  are  cat  off  from  any  farther  reply. 
Oar  only  object  in  raising  the  question  is  that  we  shall  not  be  deemed^  to  have 
waived  it,  because  we  are  advised  that  it  was  settled  years  ago  in  Melville's 
case  by  the  lord  chancellor  presiding  and  by  the  peers  that  the  managers  might 
waive  their  privilege  by  their  silence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  On  this  question  1    Oh»  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  made  the  proposition  to  introduce  the  proof, 
but  the  objection  to  its  admissibility  comes  from  the  other  side. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  Do  the  managers  object  to  the  counsel  for  the  President 
proceeding  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  only  raise  the  question  to  save  our  right  of 
being  heard  in  reply ;  and,  as  I  stated  before,  the  only  reason  we  object  now  is 
that  we  understand,  without  notice  given  to  us,  that  our  hour  has  been  exhausted. 
Therefore  we  object 

Mr.  EVARTs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators 

^The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  counsel  proceeds  the  Chair  desires  to  state 
to  the  Senate  and  obtain  their  judgment  upon  the  construction  of  this  rule.  In 
the  present  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Justice  will  uot  apply 
the  rule,  but  pursue  the  course  which  has  been  heretofore  pursued,  of  allowing 
each  counsel  an  hour  and  not  limiting  the  number  of  persons  speaking,  hue  for 
fature  guidance  the  Chief  Justice  would  like  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  and 
will  as  soon  as  this  discussion  is  closed  ;  or  he  will  take  it  now  if  any  senator, 
desires  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  the  presiding  officer  allow  me  a  single  observa- 
tion here  ? 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  this :  that  I  limited  myself  expressly,  and  divided 
my  time  with  my  brother  manager  in  the  argument,  and  left  out  many  things 
that  I  should  have  endeavored  to  address  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  understanding 
of  the  rule  that  we  could  only  have  an  hour  on  a  side.  The  rule  said  so,  and  I 
supposed  it  meant  what  it  said.  Now,  if  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Senate 
shall  allow  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  have  an  hour  each,  there  will  have 
been  an  administration  of  ^the  rule  which  is  exceedingly  onerous  upon  us,  and 
which  we  ought  to  have  been  notified  of  before ;  and  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  we  can  ever  have  a  conclusion  on  one  of  these  questions,  which  is  our 
xight  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Connbss.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  application  of  the  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chau:  will  state  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
The  twentieth  rule  provides  that — 

All  preliminarj  or  interlocutory  questions  and  all  motions  shall  be  argaed  for  not  exceed- 
ing one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  extend  the  time. 

The  twenty-first  rule  provides  : 

The  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  argument  on  the  merit 
may  be  made  hj  two  persons  on  each  side,  (anless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  upon 
application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  looking  at  these  two  rules  together,  the  Chief  Justice  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  intended  by  the  twentieth  rule  to  limit  the  time,  and  not 
limit  the  persons ;  whereas,  by  the  twenty-first  rule,  it  was  intended  to  limit  the 
number  of  persons  and  leave  the  time  unlimited ;  and  he  has  acted  upon  that 
construction.  He  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  submit  to  them  the 
question  :  Does  the  twentieth  rule  limit  the  time  without  respect  to  the  number 
of  persons  1    Upon  that  question  the  Chair  will  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate . 

Hr.  Draeb.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  required,  I  suggest,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  They  have  not  been  required  as  yet    ^  r 
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Mr.  Drakb.  I  suggest  now  this  point  of  order  :  that  all  orders  and  decisions 
must,  since  the  change  made  in  the  seventh  rule  yesterday,  he  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays ;  that  there  is  no  provision  now  existing  in  the  rules  for  putting  a  questioti 
«  to  the  Senate  without  a  division ;  that  that  is  struck  out ;  and  that  the  twenty- 
third  rule  requires  that  *'  all  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by 
yeas  and  nays." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  sees  nothing  in  the  seventh  rule  which 
requires  this  question  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  are  demanded 
in  the  usual  mode  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present.  Senators,  you  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  limitation  in  the  twentieth  rule  applies  to  the  whole  number 
of  persons  to  argue  will  please  say  ay,  and  the  contrary  opinion  no. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  nem.  con. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  decides  that  the  limitation  of  one  hour  has 
reference  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  speak  on  each  side,  and  not  to 
each  person  severally ;  and  will  apply  the  rule  as  thus  construed. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  counsel  for  the  Presid^t, 
having  been  under  misapprehension  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  owing  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  have  permission  in  tnis  instance  to  submit  any  addi- 
tional remarks  which  they  may  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  Mr.  President,  before  that  motion  is  put  I  desire  to  inquire 
whether  the  counsel  for  the  President  have  exhausted  their  hour. 

The  Chief  Justice.  They  have. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  senator  from  New  York 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  desire  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  New  York. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  send  his  amendment  to  the  Chair  in 
writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justibe,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we 
do  not  understand  that  as  yet  on  our  side  we  have  transcended  the  twentieth 
rule.     We  have  not  occupied  an  hour  in  debate  on  our  side  of  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  have  occupied  one  hour. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Subject,  of  course,  to  the  computation  of  the  Chair.  If  the 
hour  has  expired  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not  desire,  nor  do  my  associates 
desire,  that  we  should  transcend  the  rule.  We  supposed  we  had  some  moments 
of  the  hour  unoccupied.  I  rose  with  the  intention,  however,  of  claiming,  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  the  right  of  closing  as  well  as  opening, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interlocutory  discussion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  question  is  not  at  present  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  After  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  Mj-. 
Manager  Butler. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

You  said  yesterday,  in  aoswer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  Oeneral 
Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  eveuiDg  of  the  21st  of  February  la^t.  State  if  he  said  anythiofir  as 
to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain, 
possession  of  the  War  Department    If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  now  that  the  question  I  sent  to  the  Chair  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  before  the  Senate  now  is,  Shall  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  be  put  to  the  witness  1 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  taken  tinder  the 
rules,  I  submit. 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  others.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  is  so,  su:. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  Upon  the  question  of  order  raised  by  the  senator 
from  Missonri,  the  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  he  may  submit  this  question  to  the 
Senate  without  having  the  yeas  and  nays  taken,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  seventh  rule  read  as  amended.    ' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

VII.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  airnecessaiy  preparations  in  the  Senate 
cbaoiber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 
the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the 
trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may  rule 
all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment 
.  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  memher  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken 
thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at  his 
option,  in  tlie  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  memhcrs  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JoHNSOJV.  The  questions  thiat  I  submitted 

The  Chief  Jostice.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  about  to  debate.  The  questions  that  I  submitted 
were  not,  as  I  think,  heard  by  all  the  members  of  the  Senate.  I  mean  the  ques- 
tions which  the  honorable  managers  thought  it  their  duty  to  decline  to  answer. 
1  ask  that  they  be  again  read  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  questions  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Maryland 
will  be  again  read. 

Mr.  Manager  JBouTWELL.  May  the  managers  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the 
managers  heard  the  questions  and  respectfully  declined  to  answer  them  ?  It 
seems  to  the  managers,  also,  somewh^  in  the  nature  of  an  argument  upon  the 
questions  involved. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Read  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justici^.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

The  honorable  managers  are  requested  to  say  whether  evidence  hereafter  will  be  produced 
to  show — 

1.  That  the  President  before  the  time  when  declarations  of  Thomas  which  they  propose  to 
prdve  were  made,  authorized  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  ibrce,  or  threats,  or 
intimidation,  if  necessary ;  or, 

2.  If  not,  that  the  President  had  knowledge  that  such  declarations  had  been  made  and 
approved  of  them. 

Several  Senators.  Question!     Question! 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators— — 

Mr.  Drake.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  if  the  President  will  net  order 
them. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  39,  nays 
11;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Oragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessendon,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  TrumbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Willey.  Williams,  and  Wilson--39. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon, Doolittle,  Hendricks, Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  and  Vickcrs— 11. 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Harlan,  Saulsbury.  Wade,  and  Yates — 4. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  39,  and  the  nays  11.  So 
the  Senate  decides  that  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  shall 
be  put  to  the  witness. 

Hon-  Walter  A.  Burleigh,  resumed  the  stand,  and  his  examination  was  con- 
tinued. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  :   * 
Q.  You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  P^A^^Afe^ 
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with  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  th6  2l8t  of  February  last. 
State  if  he  said  anything  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain  or 
was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain  possession  of  the  War  Department 
If  so,  state  all  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  February  last,  I  learned  that  General 
Thomas  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  I  think  while  at  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel.  I  invited  Mr.  Leonard  Smith,  of 'Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to 
go  with  me  up  to  his  house  and  see  him.  We  took  a  carriage  and  went  up.  I 
found  the  general  there  getting  ready  to  go  out  with  his  daughters  to  spend  the 
evening  at  some  place  of  amusement.  I  told  him  I  would  not  detain  him  if 
he  was  going  out ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  sitting  down,  and  I  sat  down  for  a 
few  moments.  I  told  him  that  I  had  learned  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.  He  said  he  had ;  that  he  had  been  appointed  that  day,  I  think  ;  that 
after  receiving  his  appointment  from  the  President  he  went  to  the  War  Office  to 
show  his  authority  or  his  appointment  to  Sec^retary  Stanton,  and  also  his  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  office ;  that  the  Secretary  remarked  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  would  give  him  time  to  remove  his  personal  effects  or  his  private 
papers,  something  to  that  effect ;  and  his  reply  was  'f  Certainly."  He  said  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Secretary  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  a  copy  of  his  order, 
and  he  replied  "  Certainly,"  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  said  that  it  was  no  more 
than  right  to  give  him  time  to  take  out  his  personal  effects.  I  asked  him  when 
he  was  going  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  remarked  that  he  should 
take  possession  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  which  would  be  the  22d ;  and 
I  think  in  that  connection  he  stated  that  he  had  issued  some  order  in  regard  to 
the  observance  of  the  day  ;  but  of  that  I 'am  not  quite  sure.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  I  should  be  up  at  that  end  of  the  avenue  the  next  day,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  asked  him  where  I  would  find  him,  and  he  said 
in  the  Secretary's  room,  up  stairs.  I  told  him  I  would  be  there.  Said  he,  "  Be 
there  punctual  at  ten  o'clock."  Said  I,  <*  You  are  going  to  take  possession  to- 
morrow V*  "Yes."  Said  I,  "  Suppose  Stanton  objects  to  it — resists."  "  Well," 
said  he,  •*  I  expect  to  meet  force  by  force  "  or  "  use  force." 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Repeat  that. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  Stanton  objected  or  resisted. 
He  said  he  would  use  force  or  resort  to  force.  Said  I,  "  Suppose  he  bars  the 
doors?"  His  reply  was,  "I  will  break  them  down."  I  think  that  was  about 
all  the  conversation  that  we  had  there  at  that  time  in  that  connection. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Di^  he  say  anything  to  you  about  being  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  be  there  at  10  o'clock,  if  I  came. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  further  in  the  conversation  that  you  remember, 
by  you  to  him,  as  to  what  purpose  you  would  be  there  for  ? 

A.  Well,  to  witness  the  performance;  to  see  him  take  possession  of  the  office; 
nothing  more  than  that. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  at  the  office  at  any  time  before  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  Secretary  ad  interim  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  General? 

The  WiT.XESS.  At  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  frequently  been  there. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Will  you  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  question  is  whether  you  were  at  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  after  General  Thomas  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  General, 
and  before  he  attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  ad  interim.  You  say 
you  were  1 

A.  Yes,  sir  J  I  was  there  several  times;  I  do  not  recollect  how  many;  but 
two  or  three  times* 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  him  saying  anything  to  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  depart- 
ment there  as  to  what  his  intention  was  when  he  came  in  command  t 

Mr.  fivARTS.  That  we  object  to.  What  date  do  you  fix  that  inquiry  aa 
applying  to,  Mr.  Butler  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  he  was  restored  by  the  President  to  the 
Adjutant  (General's  office  about  a  week,  if  I  remember  aright — ^you'  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — before  he  was  made  Secretary  ad  interim;  and  it  was  within 
that  week  that  he  made  these  declarations  which  I  now  offer. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Your  inauiry,  then,  is  for  declarations  made  antecedent  to  the 
action  of  the  President  of  which  you  have  given  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  Hy  inquiry  is  not  for  declarations.  My  inquiry  is  for 
attempts  on  his  part  to  seduce  the  officers  of  the  War  Department  to  his  allegi- 
ance by  telling  uiem  what  he  would  do  for  them  when  he  came  in  over  them ; 
precisely  as  Absalom  sat  at  the  gate  of  Israel  and  attempted  to  seduce  the  people 
from  their  allegiance  to  David,  the  king,  by  telling  them  what  he  would  do  for 
tiiem  when  he  got  to  be  king.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  propose  that  in  your  question,  about  Absalom? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  I  put  that  in  my  illustration.     [Laughter  ] 

The  Cbibp  Justicb.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  the  questien  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object. 

Mr,  Manager  Butlbr.  Shall  I  reduce  it  to  writing  ? 

The  Chief  Jupticb.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  [at  3  o'dock  p.m.]  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  on 
thn'trial  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  three  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes, 
and  called  the  Senate  to  order* 

Hon.  Walter  A.  Burleigh's  examination  resumed: 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  the  President's  leave,  I  will  withdraw  the 
question  I  put  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  put  another  which  I  think  will  not  be 
objected  to.  [To  the  witness.]  I  observe,  Mr.  Burleigh — I  did  not  observe  at 
the  moment,  but  I  have  observed  since — that  you  did  not  answer  one  part  of 
my  first  question  to-day,  which  was,  whether  anything  was  said  by  Thomas  at 
that  conversation  as  to  what  orders  he  had  received  from  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  covered  by  our  previous  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Certainly ;  it  is  the  same  thing ;  part  of  the  same 
question.     [To  the  witness.]     Will  you  answer  ? 

A.  During  the  conversation  General  Thomas,  after  stating,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  that  he  would  use  force  if  necessary,  stated  that  he  had  been  required 
or  ordered  by  the  President  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  was 
bound  to  obey  the  President,  as  his  superior  or  superior  officer. 

Q.  Did  that  come  in  before  or  after  he  spoke  of  force  in  the  conversation  1 

A.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  force,  and  it  was  repeated,  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  breaking  of  the  door  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  thought  I  men- 
tioned it ;  but  perhaps  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Manner  Butlbr.  I  now  ofiPer  the  question  which  was  objected  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Q.  Shortly  before  this  conyersation  about  which  you  have  testified,  aad  after  the  President 
restored  Major  General  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  GeDeral,  if  you  know  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  restored,  were  you  present  in  the  War  Department,  and  did  you  hear  Thomas 
make  any  statements  to  the  officers  and  clerks,  or  either  of  them,  helongine  to  the  War 
Oflke,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  the  office  which  he,  Thomas,  would 
rsToke,  relax,  or  rescind  in  favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  of  the 
iffUni  therein  1  If  so,  state  when,  as  near  as  you  ean,  U  was  such  conrersation  occurred^ 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  The  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  that  question  as  irrele- 
vant and  immaterial  to  any  issue  in  this  cause,  and  as  not  to  be  brought  in  evi-' 
dence  against  the  President  by  any  support  given  by  the  testimony  already  in, 
which  would,  under  any  ruling  of  this  court,  or  on  any  principle  of  law,  permit 
these  declarations  or  statements  of  General  Thomas  made  to  the  clerks  of  the 
War  Department  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  orders  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  are  in  evidence,  as  to  what  he,  Thomas,  would  do  when  he,  Thomas, 
if  at  all,  should  become  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  J  do  not  desire  to  argue  this  question, 
for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  falls  within  the  question  last  discussed.  If  Thomas, 
as  was  the  ground  we  put  the  last  question  upon,  was  a  co-conspirator  with  the 
President,  how  can  either  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  or  the  Senate 
know  when  that  conspiracy  commenced  1  You  will  observe  the  question  carries 
with  it  this  state  of  facts  :  Thomas  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of  Adjutant 
General  for  many  years  under  President  Lincoln  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Stanton  of  the  War  Office.  That  is  a  fact  known  to  all  men  who  know  the 
history  of  the  war.  Just  before  he  made  him  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  tlie 
President  restored  Thomas  to  the  War  Office  as  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army. 
That  was  the  first  step  to  get  him  in  condition  to  make  a  Secretary  of  War  of 
him.  That  was  the  first  performance  of  the  President,  the  firat  act  in  the 
drama.  He  had  to  take  a  disgraced  officer,  and  take  away  his  disgrace,  and 
put  him  into  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  from  which  he  had  been  by  the  action 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  suspended  for  years,  in  order  to  get  a  fit 
instrument  on  which  to  operate  ;  get  him  in  condition.  That  was  part  of  the 
training  for  the  next  stage.  Having  got  him  in  that  condition,  he  being  suffi- 
ciently virulent  toward  Mr.  Stanton  for  having  suspended  him  from  the  office  of 
Adjutant  General,  the  President  then  is  ready  to  appoint  him  Secretary  ad 
interim,  which  he  does  within  two  or  three  days  thereafter. 

We  charge  that  the  whole  procedure  shows  the  conspiracy.  Here  is  the 
taking  up  of  this  disgraced  officer  and  restoring  him  to  a  position  in  the  War 
Office  when  he  was  a  known  enemy  of  Mr.  Stanton's,  feeling  aggrieved, 
undoubtedly,  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  deposed  him,  and  putting  him  in  there  so 
that  he  might  have  some  official  station ;  ai;id  then,  after  having  done  that.  Mr. 
Thomas  goes  to  seducing  clerks  to  get  them  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
should  be  brought  into  the  War  Office  itself  as  its  head.  Now,  I  propose  to 
show  his  acts,  the  acts  of  one  of  these  co-conspirators,  clustering  about  the  point 
of  time  just  before  the  period  when  he  was  going  to  break  down  the  doors  of 
this  office  with  crowbars  and  axes  and  force,  as  has  been  testified  as  he  said 'he 
was,  that  he  was  trying  to  seduce  the  clerks  and  employes  from  their  allegiance. 
We  insist  it  is  all  a  part  of  one  transaction,  and  entirely  comes  within  the  ruling 
which  has  just  been  made.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  matter  as  the  managers 
desired  I  should. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  witness's 
statements  of  General  Thomas's  statements  to  him,  of  his  intentions,  and  of  the 
President's  instructions  to  him,  General  Thomas,  was  based  upon  the  claim  thaj; 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  21st  of  February,  upon  Mr.  Stanton  for 
removal,  and  upon  General  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  office,  created  and 
proved  a  conspiracy ;  and  that  thereafter,  upon  that  proof,  declarations  and 
intentions  were  to  be  given  in  evidence.  That  step  has  been  gained,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  honorable  court,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  law  and  of 
evidence.  That  being  gained,  it  is  similarly  argued  that  if,  on  a  conspiracy 
proved,  you  can  introduce  declarations  made  thereafter,  by  the  same  rule  you 
can  introduce  declarations  made  theretofore ;  and  that  is  the  only  argument 
which  is  presented  to  the  court  for  the  admission  of  this  evidence. 

So  far  as  the  statements  of  the\leamed  manager  relate  to  the  office,  the  posi- 
tion, the  character,  and  the  conduct  of  General  Thomas,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  io 
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eay  that  not  one  particle  of  evidence  has  been  given  in  tbis  cause  bearing  upon 
any  one  of  those  topics.  If  General  Thomas  has  been  a  disgraced  officer  ;  if 
these  aspersions,  these  revilings  are  just,  they  are  not  justified  by  any  evidence 
before  this  court.  And  if,  as  matter  of  fact,  applicable  to  the  situation  upon 
which  this  proof  is  sought  to  be  introduced,  the  former  employments  of  General 
Thomas,  and  the  recent  vestoration  of  him  to  the  active  duties  of  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral are  pertinent,  let  them  be  proved;  and  then  we  shall  have  at  lea^t  the  basis 
of  fact  of  General  Thomas's  previous  relations  to  the  War  Department,  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General. 

And  now,  having  pointed  out  to  this  honorable  court  that  the  declarations 
sought  to  be  given  in  evidence  of  General  Thomas  to  affect  the  President  with 
his  intentions  are  confessedly  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  date  to  which  any 
evidence  whatever  before  this  court  brings  the  President  and  General  Thomas 
in  connection,  I  might  leave  it  safely  there.  But  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of 
the  general  proof  sought  to  be  introduced  that  should  affect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  any  responsibility  for  these  general  and  vague  statements  of 
an  officer  of  what  he  might  or  could  or  would  do,  if  thereafter  he  should  come 
into  the  possession  of  power  over  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  I  am  will- 
ing to  concede  that  any  question  beyond  what  may  have  been  said  by  one  who 
is  shown  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  before  the  transaction  is.  not  admissi- 
ble. I  concede  it,  however,  subject  to  this  exception  :  that  the  Senate  being 
the  triers  of  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  will  remember  that  the  rule  of  evidence 
has  been  so  extended  on  very  similar  occasions  in  courts  of  justice  as  to  allow 
of  declarations  of  this  sort  so  shortly  anterior  to  the  time  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy is  shown  to  have  been  actually  entered  into  to  go  to  the  jury  and  allow 
them  to  determine  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  them.  That  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  question  is  put.  It  is  qualified  by  the  words  "  shortly 
before.  *  Suppose  it  were  within  two  or  three  days,  and  the  act  done  on  the 
part  of  the  co-conspirator  was  an  act  tending  to  bring  about  the  result  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  that  which  was  afterward  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
them ;  is  there  any  one  here  to  doubt  that  it  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
beyond  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  h»ve  been  traced,  some  understanding,  some 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  and,  if  you  please,  a  voluntary  one,  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  afterward  became  by  solemn  agreement  a  party  to  the  conspir- 
acy— a  voluntary  act  committed  on  his  part  in  order  to  commend  him  to  the 
chief  in  the  conspiracy  itself.  The  general  rule  as  stated  in  the  book  would 
admit,  I  am  satisfied,  of  that  latitude  of  construction.  I  read  from  Roscoe's 
Criminal  Evidence,  p.  88  : 

The  evidence  in  conspiracy  is  wider  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  case,  other  principles  as 
well  as  that  under  discussion  tending  to  give  greater  latitude  in  proving  this  offence.  Taken 
hj  themselves  the  acts  of  a  conspiracy  are  rarely  of  an  unequivocally  guilty  character,  and 
they  can  only  be  properly  estimated  when  connected  with  all  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

^ot  only,  as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  may  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  prisoner 
himself  on  former  occasions  be  admitted  when  referable  to  the  point  in  issue,  but  also  the 
acts  and  declarations  of  other  persons — 

Meaning,  of  course,  on  former  occasions,  supplying  the  ellipsis — 
with  whom  he  has  conspired,  may,  if  referable  to  the  issue,  be  given  in  evidence  against 
him. 

That  is  the  general  rule ;  and  yet  I  admit  if  it  were  so  framed  as  not  in  pro- 
bability to  connect  itself  with  the  transaction,  it  ought  not  to  be  received ;  but 
the  question  is  so  restricted — and  we  do  not  stand  here  to  claim  it  unless  it  falls 
out  on  the  evidence  that  it  is  nearly  connected  in  point  of  time  with  the  opera- 
tions of  these  parties — and  the  testimony  itself  manifestly,  as  is  explained  by 
the  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  who  has  put  the  question,  indicates  a 
defdre  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  make  his  arrangements  withr  the 
employ^  of  the  War  Department.  ^9^^^^^^  by  ^^OOg IC 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  ifl  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  the  introduction  of  this  testimony.  He  will  submit 
the  question  to  the  Senate  with  great  pleasure  if  any  senator  desires  it.  The 
question  is  ruled  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  PreBident 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  respectfiilly 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan.  Does  the  senator  desire 
the  question  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate  1 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  about  rising  to  ask  the  Senate  if  they  would  not 
relax  the  rule,  and  when  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  people  have  a  question  which  they  deem  of  consequence  to  their 
case  allow  that  to  Jae  put  to  the  Senate  upon  the  motion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Q.  Shortly  before  this  conversation  about  whicli  you  have  testified,  and  after  the  President 
restored  Major  General  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  you  know  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  restored,  were  you  present  in  the  War  Department,  and  did  yon  hear  Thonms 
make  any  statement  to  the  officers  and  clerks,  or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War 
Office,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr.  Stanton,  or  of  the  office  which  he,  Thomas,  would  re- 
voke, relax,  or  rescind  in  favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  of  the 
affietirs  therein  1  If  so,  state  as  near  as  you  can  when  it  was  such  conversation  occurred,  and 
fitate  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is,  Shall  the  question  proposed  by  Mr. 
Manager  Butler  be  put  to  the  witness? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  28,  naya 
22 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pat- 
terson of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Wilson— 28. 

Nay^— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds*  Ferry,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Gnmes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sherman,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams— 22. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Harlan,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  28  and  the  nays  22.  So 
the  Senate  decides  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  With  the  leave  of  the  President,  I  will  put  this  ques- 
tion by  portions.  [To  the  witness.]  Shortly  before  the  conversation  about 
which  you  have  testified,  and  after  the  President  restored  Major  General  Thomas 
to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  so  restored, 
were  you  present  in  the  War  Department  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

V     By  the  Chief  Justice  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  so  restored  ? 

A.  He  told  me  so.    He  was  acting  in  the  office. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Thomas  make  any  statement  to  the  officera  and  clerks, 
or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War  Office,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  or  of  the  office,  which  he,  Thomas,  would  revoke,  relax,  or  rescind  in 
favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  therein  ?  If  so,  state 
when  this  conversation  was  as  near  as  you  can. 

A.  Soon  after  General  Thomas  was  restored  to  his  position  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral I  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  to  transact  some  business  with  him ;  and 
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after  transacting  the  business  I  invited  him  to  take  a  short  walk  with  me.  The 
general  remarked  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Butler,  your  question  was  "  when  V 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  When  was  this  ? 

A.  Soon  jrfter  General  Thomas's  restoration  to  office  as  Adjutant  General. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  time  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  have  no  definite 
means  of  knowing  now. 

Q.  Go  on. 

A.  He  remarked  to  me 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Witness.  I  understood  your  question, 
Mr.  Butler,  allowed  by  the  Senate,  to  refer  to  statements  made  by  General 
Thomas  at  the  War  Office,  as  heard  by  this  witness,  to  clerks  there  of  the 
department.  The  witness  is  now  proceeding  to  state  what  took  place  in  a  walk 
between  him  and  General  Thomas. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  we  had  not  taken  the  walk.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  testifying  before  courts,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  little  latitude. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  had  not  said  that  they  took  the  walk. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This,  I  understand,  is  only  inducement,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Biitlbr.     The  inducement  to  the  conversation. 

The  Witness.  The  general  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  Lave  all  the  heads  or  officei^  in  charge  of  the  difiPerent  departments  of 
the  office  come  in  with  their  clerks  that  morning,  and  he  wanted  to  address 
them.  >  He  stated  that  the  rules  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  clerks  by  his  predecessor  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  character,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  relax  them.  I  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  I  had  better  go.  Said 
ie,  "No ;  not  at  all ;  remain  j"  and  I  sat  down,  and  he  had  some  three  or  four 
officers — four  or  five  perhaps— come  in,  and  each  one  brought  in  a  room-full  of 
clerks,  and  he  made  an  address  to  each  company  as  they  came  in,  stating  to 
them  that  he  did  not  propose  to  hold  them  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  instruc- 
tions ;  but  when  they  wanted  to  go  out  they  could  go  out,  and  when  they  wanted 
to  come  in  they  could  come  in ;  that  he  regarded  them  all  as  gentlemen,  and 
supposed  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  he  should  require  them  to  do  their  duty; 
but  so  far  as  their  little  indulgences  were  concerned — I  suppose  such  as  going 
oat  across  the  street  or  something  of  that  kind — he  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  them ;  all  he  expected  was  that  they  would  do  their  duty.  I  waited  until 
he  concluded,  and  we  took  the  walk,  and  I  came  away.  I  remarked  to  the 
general  he  would  make  a  very  fine  politician. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  character  of  the  orders  that  existed  before? 

A.  He  said  that  tbey  were  very  harsh  and  arbitrary — nothing  more  than  that, 
that  I  know  of — ^and  he  proposed  to  relax  them. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  had  known  General  Thomas  for  some  time. 
Had  he  been  off  duty  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  for  some  time  before 
thisf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you ;  some  two  or  three  years,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  object  to  this  mode  of  proving 
orders  for  removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  press  it  a  hair.    I  will  get  the  order. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Especially  do  we  object  when  it  is  said  to  disgrace  an 
officer.     We  would  rather  see  the  proof  than  hear  the  assertion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  the  gentleman,  when  he  makes  the  gesture 
accompanying  those  words,  mean  my  assertion  ?  For  I  am  going  to  prove  it  upon 
the  oath  of  a  witness.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Stanbery.  Is  the  gentleman  speaking  to  me?  What  was  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Whether  you  mean  my  assertion,  or  the  assertion 
of  the  witness  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  controversy  does  not  appear  to  have  any  proper 
relation  to  the' case  on  trial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Had  he  heen  away  from  the  city, 
and  not  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  sent  south. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  How  lately  had  he  returned  to  the 
office  when  he  made  this  speech  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  a  very  few  days. 

Q.  Since  you  had  the  conversation  about  breaking  down  the  doors  of  the 
War  Office  by  force,  have  you  seen  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q,  Were  you  called  upon  by  the  managers  to  give  your  testimony  in  their 
room  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  down  in  short-hand  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  it  was  taken  down ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  After  it  was  taken  down  after  you  gave  it,  was  General  Thomas  called  in  1 

A.  He  told  me  he  was  to  be  called  in.  I  did  not  see  him  go  in.  I  saw  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  summoned  and  was  going 
up  as  soon  as  some  one  came  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  had  been  up  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  managers.)  The  honorable  managers  will  reduce 
the  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  heard  the  objection.  I  propose  to  show,  if  I 
am  allowed,  that  Mr.  Burleigh's  testimony  before  the  managers,  which  I  propose 
to  put  in  his  hand  and  identify  in  a  moment,  was  read  to  General  Thomas,  con- 
taining exactly  what  he  has  testified  here,  and  General  Thomas  said  it  was  all 
true,  and  never  informed  Llr.  Burleigh  that  it  was  not  true.  I  do  this  by  way 
of  settling  the  question,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Mr.  Stanbery.  For  what  purpose? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing,  it 
being  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Well,  I  will  not  press  it  to  take  time  by  an  argument. 
(To  the  witness.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since,  with  him,  as  to  this 
conversation  about  which  you  have  testified  ] 

A,  I  have. 

Q.  What  has  he  said  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Curti?.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  put  in  subsequent  declarations  confirminor 
exactly  the  declarations  which  have  been  allowed  to  be  put  in.  I  suppose  I 
can  put  in  the  same  declarations  twice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  objected  to, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  ask  a  single  question  before  that,  so  as  to  fix 
the  date.  (To  the  witness.)  When  did  you  see  him,  as  near  as  you  can 
recollect  ? 
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A.  I  have  seen  him  nearly  every  day  since  then. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  abont  this  conver- 
sation as  to  which  you  have  testified  1 

A-  I  have  had. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  mean  the  conversation  with  the  clerks? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  conversation  about  breaking 
down  the  doors  of  the  War  Office  by  force. 

The  Witness.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  you  still  object,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  STANBbRY.  Let  us  see  your  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  put  the  question.  The  question  is,  at  the  time 
when  you  have  seen  him  since  has  he  restated  to  you  any  portion  or  all  of  that 
conversation  about  breaking  down  the  doors  of  the  War  Office  ] 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to  as  leading,  among  other  thiugs. 

Mr,  Stanberv.  It  is  clearly  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  put  it  in  this  form  :  Since  the  first  conversation 
has  he  restated  any  portion  of  that  conversation  ;  and,  if  so,  what  portion  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We- object  to  that  as  leading. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object,  if  the  court  please,  that  the  question  should  be 
what  subsequent  conversations  he  has  had,  if  they  are  to  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well ;  to  save  all  objection,  then,  I  will  ask  this 
question :  What  did  he  state  to  you,  if  anything,  as  to  the  conversation  which 
he  had  previously  had  with  you  about  breaking  down  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to.  Ask  what  convereations  the  witness  has 
had  with  him  since,  if  you  wish  to  give  them  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  content  with  that,  if  that  is  not  objected  to. 
(To  the  witness.)  What  conversations  have  you  had  with  him  on  that  subject 
since? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to  as  not  admissible  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Timeo  Danaoi  et  donaferentes.  I  shall  not  alter  my 
question  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question,  being  objected  to,  will  be^  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  reduced  his  question  to  writing,  and  read  it,  as  follows  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  Thomas,  when  he  said  anything 
about  using  force  in  getting  into  the  War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner 
reasserting  his  former  conversation  ?   and  if  so,  state  firhat  he  said. 

•The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  object  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS    We  object  to  the  question,  if  the  court  please. 

The  Chief  Justice.    Do  you  desire  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  EvARTs.  Veiy  briefly.  The  acts  of  the  President  and  the  acts  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  in  pursuance  of  any  authority  from  the  President  or  otherwise, 
have  been  given  in  evidence.  That  testimony  is  very  limited.  What  occuiTed 
between  General  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  War  Office  is  the  only  meas- 
ure and  extent  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  actual  conduct  either  of  the  Pres- 
ident, through  his  agent,  or  of  the  agent.  It  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  of 
this  appointee's  declarations  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  that  evidence  has 
been  given,  l^ow,  statements  after  the  action  was  complete  as  to  what  his 
intentions  were  before  cannot  be  at  all  material,  for  intentions  not  executed  in 
the  subsequent  action  certainly  are  not  material.  But  this  is  still  more  objection- 
able as  being  but  an  alleged  repetition,  after  the  transaction  was  complete,  of 
what  his  intentions  had  been  before,  or  rather  relative  to  what  he  said  about 
what  his  intentions  had  been  before.  It  is  enough  to  prove  what  his  intentions 
had  been  before  under  the  latitude  which  has  been  allowed  by  the  court  to 
introduce  that  evidence,  to  wit,  the  declarations  made  to  this  witness ;  but  Gdi- 
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.  eral  Thomas's  statements  afierward  as  to  what  previously  he,  General  Thomas, 
had  stated  as  to  what  his  intentions  were,  is  not  admissible  within  any  rules  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  understand  the  Senate  by  sol- 
emn decision  have  decided  that  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  being  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim^  under  the  circumstances,  was  so  far  in  conspiracy  or  in  agree- 
ment with  the  President,  was  so  far  his  servant  or  agent,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  proceeding  in  which  he  was  engaged  his  acts  might  be,  and  his  declarations 
were,  evidence.  That  decision,  of  course,  covers  all  acts  and  all  declarations. 
We  have  shown  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  February  General  Thomas 
said:  "I  am  going  up  to-morrow  morning  with  axes  and  force,  bills  and  bows,' 
to  go  into  the  office,  break  open  the  door ;  I  am  going  in  by  force  ;  I  am  going 
to  obey  my  orders;  I  am  going  to  obey. the  orders  of  the  President;  1  am 
going  in  with  force,  and  I  am  going  to  break  down  the  doors  if  they  are  not 
opened  to  me.'*  Then  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Thomas  went  up  the  next 
morning,  not  at  10  o'clock,  but  about  half  past  11,  in  a  much  more  mild  and 
quiet  manner  than  he  had  threatened  over  night  to  do. 

The  argument  will  be  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  •*  This  was 
mere  talk  of  Mr.  Thomas,  because  if  he  meant  anything  by  it,  or  if  the  Pres- 
ident had  so  ordered  him,  if  it  was  serious  really,  why  did  he  not  the  next 
morning  go  up  there  with  force^  either  with  the  Maryland  militia  or  the  Virginia 
militiai  or  some  other  proper  force  with  which  Mr.  Thomas  should  deal,  or 
with  a  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  ?"  That  is  the  argu- 
ment, and  as  he  did  not  these  declarations  meant  nothing.  I  want  to  show  that 
afterwards  Mr.  Burleigh  asked  him,  "  Greneral  Thomas,  I  went  up  there  to  see 
the  performance  and  it  did  not  come  off  according  to  contract ;  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?  You  did  not  go  and  break  in ;  I  wanted  to  see  that  go  on  ;  I  was 
going  to  stand  by  you,"  or  words  to  that  effect :  •*  1  went  there  to  give  you  my 
countenance,"  or  something  like  that ;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Thomas  said  :  "  Well, 
the  reason  I  did  not  was  that  I  was  arrested  by  the  courts  and  held  to  bail,  and 
I  could  not.  I  concluded  it  was  not  best  to  use  force  ;  I  did  not  dare  do  it." 
Is  not  that  perfectly  competent  to  meet  this  argument  of  the  counsel,  and  to 
show  what  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war ;  that  it  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent ;  it  was  not  his  co-conspirator ;  it  was  not  their  malignity  nor  want  of  it ; 
it  was  not  their  will  or  want  of  it;  but  it  was  the  fortuhate  intervention  of  the 
tribunal  of  justice.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  we  propose  to  put  in  this 
question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Ilie  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  follows  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appoint 
ment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  Thomas,  where  he  has  said  any- 
thing about  using  force  in  getting  into  the  War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner 
reasserting  the  former  conversation  ?  and  if  so,  state  what  he  said. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  within 
the  spirit  of  the  decision  just  made  by  the  Senate,  this  question  is  admissi- 
ble. Does  any  Benator!desire  that  the  question  shall  he  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate 1     If  not,  the  question  will  be  put. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  now  state  1  .  Mr.  Burleigh, 
you  say  you  have  had  many  conversations.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  special  conversation 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  the  question  should  be  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation 
since  the  first  pne,  and  since  his  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  €id  interim, 
with  Thomas,  wherein  he  said  anything  about  using  force  in  getting  into  the 
War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner  reasserting  the  former  conversation  1  and 
if  so,  state  what  he  said.  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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A.  Some  time  in  the  fore  part  of  last  week  I  met  Greneral  Thomas  and  we 
were  talking  over  this  question,  It  had  become  noised  about,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  only  thing  that  prevented  his  taking  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  morning  was  his  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal,  who  called  on 
him  at  a  very  unusual  hour,  I  think  about  the  time  he  was  getting  out  of  bed. 

Q.  You  have  stated  what  he  said.  Now  say  what  you  stated  to  him.  Give 
us  the  whole  conversation  as  well  as  you  can.  on  that  occasion. 

The  Witness.  This  last  occasion. 

Mr.  EvAHife.  That  is  not  within  your  Question. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  are  now  asking  for  declarations  of  Mr.  Burleigh. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  asking  for  both  parts  of  the  conversation,  which 
I  never  yet  heard  objected  to  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  You  ask  for  declarations  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  What  you  said  to  Thomas,  and  he 
said  to  you,  part  of  which  you  have  just  given  us. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  precise  language  which  I  used  to 
him.  It  was,  however,  in  connection  with  my  having  gone  up  there,  and  that 
the  feast  to  which  I  was  invited  or  the  performance  did  not  come  off ;  and  he  gave 
me  as  a  reason  for  it  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  taken 
down  before  Judge  Cartter's  court,  otherwise  he  should  have  gone  in  and  taken 
possession  of  the  office,  as  he  told  me  he  would. 

Q.  When  was  this  last  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can  tell  I 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  first  of  last  week. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  interview  you  had^with  Creneral  Thomas  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War,  had  you  business 
there  with  him  as  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  I  had  business  with  the  Adjutant  General.  I  can  state  what  it  was,  if 
you  desiro  to  know. 

Q.  No ;  I  do  not  care  about  that.  But  you  went  there  to  see  the  Adjutant 
General  on  business  ?' 

A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  had  heard  before  that  that  General  Thomas  was  restored 
to  his  office  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  heard  it  the  day  before,  and  I  think  I  heard  it  from  himself. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  he  sent  for  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  their  clerks, 
did  he? 

A.  Yes,  Fir. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  first  send  for  ? 

A.  I  cannot  name  them  now.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
their  names  to  tell. 

Q.  Who  first  came  in  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  General  Williams  was  present.  I  do  not  know 
hot  that  he  came  in  first,  and  I  do  not  know  as  he  did.      ** 

Q.  Did  he  make  an  address  to  each  head  of  bureau  and  his  clerks  or  did  he 
talk  to  them  altogether  } 

A.  Each  one. 

Q.  In  succession  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  addresses,  then,  did  he  make  to  separate  assemblies  ? 

A«  I  think  he  made  four  or  five.  I  did  not  count  them,  and  it  was  a  matter 
that  did  not  impress  itself  on  my  mind  very  much. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  same  address  to  all  of  them  1 

A.  Very  nearly  the  same.  r^^^^^T^ 
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Q.  Now,  please  to  state  what  his  address  was  to  eacli  of  tliem  that  he  made 
on  that  occasion. 

A.  I  can  only  give  it  to  you  in  a  very  vague  manner.  It  was  a  matter  that 
did  not  concern  me  very  much.  It  was  to  state  to  them  that  he  had  come  back 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  that  he  was  p^lad  to  see  them  ;  that  he 
proposed  to  relax  somewhat  the  arbitrary  rules ;  perhaps  he  did  not  denominate 
them  arbitrary  rules ;  he  had  to  me  before  that ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hold 
them  up  to  so  strict  accountability  in  being  there  precisely  at  nine  o'clock*  and 
in  not  leaving  without  a  written  leave,  as  he  said  had  been  the  case  before.  He 
stated  to  them  that  he  should  expect  them  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  if  they 
did  that  it  was  all  he  cared  about. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  had  returned  to  his  office  what  office  did  you  understand 
him  as  returning  to  ? 

A.  Adjutant  General. 

Q.  When  be  gave  these  orders  to  these  heads  of  bureaus  and  their  clerks  did 
you  understand  him  to  be  giving  orders  as  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  be  giving  orders  at  all,  but  it  was  a  mere 
address. 

Q.  Was  he  delivering  an  address  then  as  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  reference  to  how  he  expected  to  carry  on  that  office  ? 

A.  What  he  expected  of  .them. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  he  sent  for  all  the  employes  in  the  War  Depart* 
ment,  do  you? 

A.  I  think  he  told  me  that  he  directed  the  head  of  every  department  con- 
nected with  the  Adjutant  General's  office  to  come. 

Q.  But  not  those  connected  with  the  other  offices — ^those  of  the  Commissary 
General,  the  Quartermaster  General,  &c.  ? 

A.  No  ;  only  those  that  were  under  him. 

Q.  When  the86  heads  of  bureaus  received  these  orders,  did  they  object  that 
he  had  no  right  to  give  them  such  orders,  or  did  they  thank  him  for  them  ? 

A.  I  heard  no  objection.     They  congratulated  him,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  his  giving  them  any  other  orders,  or  giving  them 
to  any  other  than  his  own  officers,  those  under  him  as  Adjutant  General? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  it  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  or  see  anything  improper  at  that  time,  and  if  you  did 
let  us  know  what  it  was. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  judge  of  what  is  proper  or  not  proper  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  office.    Nothing  occurred  that  was  very  offensive  to  me. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  was  at  all  offensive  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Samuel  Wilkkson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Bdtler  : 

Question.  Do  you-  know  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States  army  1 

Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  relative  to  the  change  in  the 
War  Depaitment?  If  so,  state  as  near  as  you  can  when  it  was  and  what  it  was 
in  relation  to  that  change. 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  that  change  on  the  2 let  day  of 
February. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  ? 
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A.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  the  War  Department,  in  his  office. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  propose  this  as  covered  by  the  former  raling  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Entirely  so,  after  he  had  his  order. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred  that  morning 
between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  endeavor  to  take  possession  of 
the  War  Department.  He  hesitated  to  do  so  till  I  told  him  that  the  town  was 
filled  with  rumors  of  the  change  that  had  been  made,  of  the  removal  of  Mr 
Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  himself.  He  then  said  that  since  the  affair 
had  become  public  he  felt  relieved  to  speak  to  me  with  freedom  about  it.  He 
drew  from  Ids  pocket  a  copy,  or  rather  the  original,  of  the  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  directing  him  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department 
immediately.  He  told  me  that  he  had  taken  as  a  witness  of  his  action  General 
Williams,  and  had  gone  up  into  the  War  Department  and  had  shown  to  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  the  order  of  the  President,  and  had  demanded,  by  virtue  of  that 
order,  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  its  books  and  papers.  He 
told  me  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  after  reading  the  order,  had  asked  him  if  he 
would  allow  to  him  sufficient  time  for  him  to  gather  together  his  books,  papers, 
and  other  personal  property  and  take  them  away  with  him  ;  that  he  told  him 
that  he  would  allow  to  him  all  necessary  time  to  do  so,  and  had  then  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Stanton's  room.  He  further  told  me,  that  day  being  Friday,  that  the 
next  day  would  be  what  he  called  a  dies  non,  being  the  holiday  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday,  when  he  had  directed  that  the  War  Department 
should  be  closed ;  that  the  day  thereafter  would  be  Sunday,  and  that  on  Monday 
morning  he  should  demand  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  of  its  prop- 
erty, and  if  that  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to  the  General- 
in-chief  of  the  array  for  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
War  Department;  and  he  added  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  General  of  the 
army  could  refuse  to  obey  his  demand  for  that  force.  He  then  added  that  under 
the  order  that  the  President  had  given  to  him  he  had  no  election  to  pursue  any 
other  coarse  than  the  one  that  he  indicated ;  that  he  was  a  subordinate  officer 
directed  by  an  order  from  a  superior  officer,  and  that  he  must  pursue  that 
coiurse. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterward  and  have  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  That  evening. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Willards'  hotel. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  there  ? 

A.  He  then  said  that  he  should  the  next  day  demand  possession  of  the  War 

'  Department,  and  that  if  the  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to 

General  Grant  for  force  to  enable  him  to  take  possession,  and  he  also  repeated 

his  declaration  that  he  could  not  see  how  General  Grant  could  refuse  to  obey 

that  demand  for  force. 

Q.  State  whether  these  were  earnest  conversations  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Earnest  conversations  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  on  his  part  ? 

A.  If  you  mean  by  earnestness  that  he  meant  what  he  said 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  They  were  in  that  sense  earnest 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 
Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  press  ?  ^g.^.^^,  .^ GoOglc 
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A.  I  am  a  journalist  by  profession. 

Q.  And  have  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  1 

A.  A  great  number  of  years. 

Q.  Living  in  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress  for  the  most  part? 

A.  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  lived  in  Washington  in  ihe  winter. 

Q.  You  say  that  General  Thomas  told  you  that,  under  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise  than  he  had  stated  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Are  you  repeating  the  testimony  of  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  understood  him  to  say  **  under  the  orders  of  the 
President." 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  understood  him  to  say  "  under  the  order." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  I  wanted  certain. 

The  Witness.  "  Under  the  order,"  referring  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Paper? 

The  Witness.  The  original  paper. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ? 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Evarts,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Now  you  are  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Evarts,  (to  the  witness.)  So  all  the  difference  between  the  conversation 
on  Friday  night  and  Friday  forenoon  was  that  at  night  he  proposed  to  do  what 
he  did  propose  to  do  on  Saturday,  and  in  the  forenoon  conversation  he  proposed 
to  do  it  on  Monday  ? 

A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  further  regarding  the.  expected  holiday,  Saturday, 
except  that  that  would  be  a  dies  non  ? 

A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  No  orders  to  that  effect  were  referred  to  ? 

A.  Pardon  me;  he  told  me  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  dose  the  War 
Department  on  Saturday. 

Q.  That  he  had  himself? 

A.  That  he  had  himself  issued  an  order  to  close  the  War  Department  on 
Saturday. 

Q.  As  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  had  done  that  as  Adjutant  General  or  as 
Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  understand  anything  about  that  ? 

A.  He  simply  told  me  he  had  issued  an  order  to  close  the  War  Department 
on  Saturday. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  morning  conversation  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  conversation  of  Friday. 

Q.  The  one  o'clock  conversation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  when  that  order  had  been  issued  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  from  anything  said  in  that  conversation,  when  it  had 
been  issued  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  from  anything  said  in  that  conversation,  by  whom  it  had 
been  issued  other  than  that  it  was  by.  him.  General  Thomas,  in  some  capacity  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  issued,  and  he  told  me  that  on 
Friday.  • 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  or  then  understood,  it  might  have  been^  issued  by 
him  as  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  In  either  of  these  conversations,  in  connection  with  what  he  said,  did  he 
say  whether  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  or  did  he  claim  to  be  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    He  claimed  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 

Georgb  W.  Karsnbr  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Answer.  George  Washington  Karsner. 

Q.  Of  what  place  are  you  a  citizen  ? 

A.  Of  Delaware. 

Q.  What  county  t 

A.  New  Castle  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Major  Oeneral  Lorenzo  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  a  great  while ;  I  think  I  have  known  him  since  a  short 
time  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 

Q.  Was  he  originally  from  the  same  county  with  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Washington  somewhere  about  the  Ist  of  March  of  this 
year? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  9th  of  March  I  first  recollect  seeing  him  here. 

Q.  When  had  you  seen  him  prior  to  that  time  ? ' 

A.  Not  for  several  years.    I  cannot  remember  exactly  when  I  last  saw  him 
before  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  in  Washington? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  President's  house ;  in  the  East  Room  of  the  President's 


Q.  What  time  in  the  day  or  evening  ? 

A.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  The  evening  of  what  day  in  the  week ;  do  you  remember  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  a  Monday  evening. 

Q.  Was  the  President  holding  a  levee  that  evening  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Please  state  bow  the  conversation. began ;  what  was  said  ? 

Mr.  EVARTS.  With  General  Thomas  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  With  General  Thomas. 

A.  Well,  it  commenced  by  my  approaching  him  and  mentioning  that  I  was  a 
Delawarean,  and  I  supposed  he  would  recognize  me,  which  I  think  he  did,  but 
could  not  remember  my  name.  I  then  zAve  him  my  name,  and  told  him  I  knew 
him  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  knew  his  father  and  brother  and  all  the  family. 
I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  he  talked.  He  said  he  was  a  Delaware  boy,  which  I 
▼cry  well  knew ;  and  he  asked  me  what  we  were  doing  in  Delaware.  I  do  not 
remember  the  answer  I  gave  to  him,  but  said  I  to  him,  "  General,  the  eyes  of 
Delaware  are  on  you."    [Laughter.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Order! 

The  Witness.  I  gave  my  advice  to  him.  I  told  him  I  thought  Delaware 
would  require  him  to  stand  firm.  ''  Stand  firm,  general,"  said  I.  He  said  he 
would ;  he  was  standing  firm,  and  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends ;  and  in 
two  days,  or  two  or  three  days,  or  a  short  time,  he  would  kick  that  fellow  out. 
[laughter.] 

Q.  Was  anything  further  said  ?  r^^^^j^ 
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A.  Yes ;  there  was  something  further  said.  I  will  try  to  recollect  it.  [A 
pause.]  I  repeated  again  to  him  what  the  desire,  I  presumed,  of  Delaware 
would  be,  and  he  said  I  need  not  give  myself  any  concern  about  that,  he  was 
going  to  remain  firm,  and  kick  that  fellow  out  without  fail. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  "kick  that  fellow  out,"  did  he  in  any  way  indi- 
cate to  you  to  whom  he  referred  ? 

A.  He  did  not  mention  any  name. 

Q.  The  question  was  whether  he  indicated  to  whom  he  referred  1 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  did  not  have  any 
doubt  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  It  answers  all  I  desire.  The  witness  is  yours,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  You  said  you  had  known  General  Thomas  many  years  before? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  state  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  when  you  had  seen  General 
Thomas  before  this  interview  in  the  East  Room.  How  many  years  was  it  since 
you  had  seen  him  before  ? 

A.  I  was  in  this  city  during  the  war,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  seen  him 
then,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  that  you  are  certain  that  you  last  saw  him  ? 

A.  It  was  a  good  many  y^ars;  I  cannot  remember  how  long  it  was.  I  can- 
not remember  the  time. 

Q.  Where?     In  Delaware,  or  here?     ^ 

A.  I  think  I  saw  him  in  New  Castle  at  one  time. 

Q.  Before,  or  after  he  went  to  West  Point  ? 

A.  Long  since  he  left  West  Point;  long  since  he  was  in  the  army. 

Q.  On  what  occasion  was  it  at  New  Castle  that  you  think  you  recollect 
seeing  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  street.  I  do  not  recollect  that  T  had  any  conversation 
with  him  at  New  Castle.     His  father  lived  there,  and  his  brother. 

Q.  In  which  of  the  streets  of  New  Castle  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  Well,  there  are  not  many  streets  in  New  Castle.  [Laughter.]  I  saw 
him  in  the  main  street,  I  think. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  street  ? 

A.  It  was  not  in  the  middle  of  it;  it  was  on  the  pavement,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing by  the  court-house,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  were  standing  by  the  court-house  and  he  was  on  the  pavement  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 
'  Q.  Was  he  walking  past  or  standing  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  But  you  do  recollect  that  one  day  being  before  the  court-house  you  saw 
Thomas  standing  on  the  pavement? 

A.  I  was  standing  by  the  court-house. 

Q.  How  near  ? 

A.  Within  half  the  space  of  this  room. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  you  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  On  the  other  pavement  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  As  regards  the  time  and  whether  I  spoke  to  him  or  not 
I  cannot  tell.     I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  recollect ;  seeing  him  there  that  day  ?  Was  he  stand- 
ing or  walking? 

A.  I  presume  he  was  walking.     I  do  not  recollect.       '  C^nr%n]c> 
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Q.  But  you  recollect  seeing  bim  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  us  whether  he  was  stapding  or  walking  ? 

A.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  person's  memory  to  run  that  well. 
That  has  been  several  years  ago,  many  years  before  the  war. 

Q.  When  did  you  ever  see  him  to  speak  with  him  ? 

A.  I  used  to  speak  to  him  a  great  many  years  ago  when  he  would  be  at  New 
Castle  visiting  his  people.     He  married  his  wife  in  New  Castle. 

Q.  How  many  years  and  when  ?•    That  is  the  question. 

A.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  how  many  years  or  when ;  but  I  saw 
liim  there  and  I  saw  him  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  You  now  recollect  that  you  saw  him  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  a  little 
while  ago  y  ou  could  not  recollect  that  ? 

A.  I  think  now  I  do  recollect  seeing  him»  but  not  to  speak  to  him.  He  was 
an  officer,  I  was  a  citizen. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Washington  did  you  see  him  before  this  time  1 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that;  but  I  have  seen  him  in  Washington.  I  know  him 
when  I  see  him. 

Q.  When,  then,  did' you  ever  speak  to  him  before  this  time?    Name  a  time. 

A.  Every  time  I  would  come  within  speaking  distance  of  him  I  have  spoken 
to  him ;  but  to  name  a  time  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  answer  when  it  was  or  where  you  ever  spoke  to  him  before  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Q.  Ou  this  occasion  did  you  come  from  Delaware  to  see  General  Thomas  ? 
.    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  other  business  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  see  him  or  intend  to  see  himt 

A.  Well,  I  wished  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wished 
to  see  the  cabinet.  I  saw  them  all  except  General  Thomas  in  the  Reception 
Room.  I  then  walked  into  the  East  Room,  and  I  saw  him  there;  I  went  to  him 
in  the  East  Room  and  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  «ee  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

A.  Well,  he  was  acting,  the  papers  stated,  as  a  member  of  the  cabineli 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  East  Room  did  you  encounter  him  ? 

A.  On  the  west  side,  I  think,  of  the  East  Room. 

Q.  Was  it  near  the  door  of  exit! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  It  was  not  the  centre  of  the  room  exactly,  but  somewhere 
in  the  centre  of  the  distance  between  that  and  the  place  of  going  out. 

Q.  .^t  that  time  was  General  Thomas  apparently  going  out? 

A.  No,  sir.  When  I  first  saw  him  there  he  was  very  much  engaged,  speaking 
with  a  gentleman  very  earnestly,  and  I  waited  until  he  had  leisure  and  then  I 
approached  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  gentleman  he  was  speaking  with  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  something  to  say  to  him.  What  did  you  intend  to  say  to 
him  when  you  found  out  that  he  was  there  ?  You  say  you  went  over  to  see 
him;  what  did  you  intend  to  say  to  him? 

A.  Well,  his  being  a  Delawarean,  and  I  from  the  same  State,  I  wanted  to 
pass  the  compliments  with  him.  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  had  no  particular 
desire  to  see  nim  on  any  business ;  but  I  just  said  to  him  what  I  have  already 
stated. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  especially  to  say  to  him  that  thing,  then,  but  only 
to  see  him  ? 

A.  I  was  drawn  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  had  never  seen  him.  Digitized  by  dOOglC 
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Q.  After  yoa  had  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabmet, 
I  understand  you  to  say  you  then  wanted  to  see  G^eneral  Thomas? 

A.  I  asked  a  friend  with  me  where  General  Thomas  was;  said  I^  <*I  do  not 
see  him." 

Q.  Who  was  that  friend  that  was  with  youf 

A.  It  was  John  B.  Tanner. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from  ? 

A.  Washington. 

Q.  Does  he  live  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Tanner  to  that  levee? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  seen  the  President  and  cabinet,  you  then  asked  him 
where  you  would  find  Thomas  ? 

A.  No  ;  that  was  not  the  manner. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  Said  I,  "  I  see  them  all  but  General  Thomas."  I  did  not  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  personally,  but  they  were  pointed  out  to  me,  Mr.  Browning 
and  all  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  they  were  all  present  in  the 
Reception  Boom. 

Q.  And  all  were  pointed  out  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Having  seen  the  President,  and  having  seen  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, then  you  asked  where  you  could  find  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  I  did  not  ask  where  I  could  find  him.  Said  I,  "  I  miss  General  Thomas 
here ;  he  is  not  in  this  room."  My  friend  said  no,  he  was  not  in  that  room  ; 
and  when  we  left  the  Reception  Room  and  came  into  the  East  Room  I  saw  him 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  friend  Tanner  from  the  Reception  Room  to  the  East 
Roonk? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  Thomas  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  pointed  him  out  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  said  to  Thomas  after  he  was  through  with 
his  conversation  with  the  gentleman  he  was  speaking  to;  how  did  you  first 
address  him  ? 

A.  I  have  already  stated  that. 

Q.  State  it  again. 

A.  I  addressed  him  as  a  Delawarean,  knowing  hwi  to  be  so.  I  told  him  I 
was  from  Delaware.  He  said  he  was  a  Delaware  boy  himself.  I  knew  that 
YeiY  well,  dnd  knew  his  family.  • 

Q.  Did  yon  shake  hands  with  him  ? 
'     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  followed  when  you  told  him  you  were  from  Delaware  ? 

A.  As  I  before  stated,  he  asked  me  how  things  were  coming  on  in  Delaware, 
how  we  were  all  getting  alpng  or  how  we  were  coming  on ;  that  was  about  the 
amount  he  asked  me. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  answer  I  gave. 

Q.  What  was  said  next,  if  you  do  not  recollect  that  answer  ? 

A.  The  next  was,  as  I  before  stated,  that  I  told  him  the  eyes  of  Delaware 
were  on  him,  and  to  stand  firm ;  that  was  the  language  I  addressed  to  him. 

Q-  Was  that  all  you  said  ? 
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A.  Well,  no ;  I  repeated,  perhaps,  some  part  of  that  or  prettj  mnch  all.  I 
repeated  a  portion  of  it,  at  anj  rate. 

Q.  When  you  asked  him  to  stand  firm,  what  was  his  reply  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  standing  firm. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  say  ? 

A.  I  told  him  the  people  of  Delaware  would  expect  it  of  him.  He  said  they 
should  not  he  disappointed. 

Q.  What  next? 

A.  That  he  would  stand  firm ;  and  he  then  remarked  that  he  would  kick 
that  fellow  out  in  two  or  three  days,  or  in  a  short  time,  or  iu  a  few  days  ;  I 
cannot  rememher  what  his  exact  expression  was. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Karsner,  if  this  idea  of  kicking  out  did  not  first  come 
firom  you  :  whether  you  did  not  suggest  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  I  have  taken  an  oath  here. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  sui-e  of  that  1 

A.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  kick  him  out  did  you  reply  ?     • 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  reply  just  to  tibat,  for  it  was  a  pretty  severe 
expression. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply,  severe  or  not ;  what  did  you  say  to  him  1 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  it  would  be  all  right  even ;  J  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

A.  I  said  "  I  think  Delaware  will  expect  something  firom  yon."  [Great 
laughter.] 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  n^eant  by  the  severe  remark  you  made  to  him  ? 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Was  that  the  severe  remark,  "  that  Delaware  expected  he 
would  do  something  V 

The  Witness.  Delaware,  I  told  him,  would  expect  him  to  stand  firm,  and  his 
conduct  would  be  viewed  by  Delaware,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  that  the  severe  remark  which  you  have  said  you  made  ? 

A.  I  did  not  make  any  severe  remark. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  jiou  misunderstood  the  witness,  Mr.  Stan- 
bery.     He  said  simply  that  it  was  a  severe  remark  that  General  Thomas  made. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (lb  the  witness.)  Did  the  conversation  stop  there  ? 

A.  It  was  not  a  very  long  one.  There  might  have  been  some  few  words 
said  after  that.    Just  before  I  left  I  renewed  the  desires  of  Delaware.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Order!  order! 
By  Mr.  STANBiiliY  : 

Q.  How  did  you  renew  the  desires  of  Delaware  1  Did  you  feel  yourself 
authorized  to  speak  for  Delaware  ? 

A.  Oh,  well,  you  know,  when  we  get  away  from  home  we  think  a  good  deal 
of  home,  and  are  inclin'ed  to  speak  in  behalf  of  our  own  State. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  in  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  Delaware  that  he 
should  do  something  in  regard  to  the  War  OflSce  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  is  the  ground  of  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  proving  the 
sympathies  of  Delaware  on  this  occasion ;  and,  if  it  is,  the  sympathies  of  Delaware 
are  a  matter  wholly  immaterial  to  this  issue.  r^ i 
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Mr.  Stanbert.  We  agree  to.  that.  The  queation  was  as  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  witness.  I  will  put  the  qnestion  in  this  form.  (To  the  witness.)  Was 
the  line  of  conduct  he  spoke  of  taking  that  which  suited  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  no. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  conversation  give  him  any  advice  beyond  standing  firm 
what  he  should  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  any  advice  fiirther  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  After  you  parted  there  to  whom  did  you  first  conmiunicate  this  conversa- 
tion that  you  had  had  there  with  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  Well,  I  communicated  it — ^if  the  question  is  right  for  me  to  answer 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  answer  it. 

A.  I  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Tanner. 

Q.  Your  friend  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  night. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Tanner  t 

A.  Going  along  the  street. 

Q.  Goii\g  away  from  there  that  night  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I  think  I  did  that  night. 

Q.  To  whom  next  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  next  one  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  recollection  now  of  telling  anybody  else 
but  Tanner  ?  • 

A.  Yes ;  I  told  several  that  same  thing.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with 
the  persons  I  told  it  to. 

Q.  You  told  several  that  night,  the  next  day,  or  when  ? 

A.  The  next  day 

Q.  In  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>.  What  did  you  teU,  and  whom  to  t 

A.  I  say  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  the  persons  I  told  it  to.  I  told  it  to 
several. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  any  one  besides  Tanner  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  recollect  a  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  His  name  was  Smith.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  What  was  the  first  name  of  that  Mr.  Smith 

A.  It  was  not  John.     [Great  laughter.] # 

Q.  What  was  it,  if  you  say  you  recollect  it  was  not  John  ? 

A.  1  think  it  was  WiUiam. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  see  William  Smith  1  * 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?  ' 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  street 

Q.  Near  the  court-house  1 

A.  No,  sir.    , 

Q.  Whereabouts,  then  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  your  court-house  is  here. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Washington  di^  you  see  Smith  ] 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  long  avenue.    Whereabouts  on  the  avenue  ? 

A.  Not  far  from  the  National  Hotel. 

Q.  On  the  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  William  Smith  ? 

A.  I  told  William  Smith  just  what  I  have  told  you.  [Laughtw.]  Yes,  sir,  I 
told  him  just  what  I  have  sworn  to  here.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Q.  What  part  of  Delaware  was  William  Smith  from  ? 
A.  He  is  from  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine.   [Great  laughter.  | 
Q.  Which  bank  of  the  Brandywine  does  he  live  on  ? 
A.  1  think  he  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  or  northeast. 
Q.  Does  he  live  in  town  or  country  ? 
A.  He  lives  in  the  country.     He  is  a  farmer. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  examination  is 
irrelevant  and  should  not  be  protracted. 

By  Mr.  Stanberv  : 

Q.  Mr.  Karsner,  when  were  you  summoned  before  any  committee  in  this 
matter? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day.     It  was  about  the  13th,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  Washington  from  the  9th  till  the  13th  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  engaged  in  trying  to  get  a  mail  route  in  Delaware  to 
facilitate  post  office  matters,  and  1  was  detained  here.  I  had  engaged  our 
representative,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  his  father  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  he 
was  some  time  out  of  the  House,  which  protracted  my  stay. 

Q.  Have  you  remained  here  ever  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  instance  you  were  summoned  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell  that  exactly,  at  whose  instance,  what  particular  person 
had  me  summoned.     I  was  summoned  before  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ordered  at  a  certain  time  to  be  at  the  judiciary  apartment 
up  stairs  over  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlkr  : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  if  you  were  summoned  before  the  managers.  Did 
you  testify  there  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  you  had  testified  there,  was  General  Thomas  called  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  testimony,  as  you  have  given  it  here,  read  over  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Groesbeck.  We  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sb:. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  I  propose  to  ask  whether  General  Thomas  was 
asked  if  that  was  true,  and  if  he  admitted  upon  his  .oath  that  it  was  true,  all 
yon  have  stated. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  think  they  can  support  their  witness  by  showing 
what  a  third  person.  General  Thomas,  said. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  managers.)  Do  you  press  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  press  the  question,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  this 
reason :  upon  an  innocent  and  unoffending  man  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
cross-examination  within  the  duties  of  the  counsel — ^undoubtedly  he  did  not 
mean  to  do  more  than  his  duty — attempting  to  discredit  him  here  by  that  cross- 
examination  as  to  a  conversation.  If  that  cross-examination  meant  anything, 
that  is  what  it  meant.  Now,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  co- conspirator  here, 
Thomas,  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  man's  statements.  This  man  was 
beard  as  a  witness  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  taken  his  testimony,  not  willing  to  do  any 
injustice  to  General  Thomas,  brought  General  Thomas  in  and  sat  him  down, 
and  on  bis  oath  put  the  question  to  hiin,  is  what  this  man  says  true  ?  being  the 
same  then  as  he  swears  here ;  and  General  Thomas  admitted  it  word  for  word. 
I  think  it  is  competent  and  do  press  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  view  of  it  is,  Mr.  Ctief  Justice,  that,  having  called  this 
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witness  and  put  him  on  the  stand,  they  cannot  show  that  he  has,  on  a  different 
occasion,  told  the  same  story.  That  is  a  plain  matter,  and  i  do  not  understand 
that  that  is  the  gronnd  which  they  take. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do  not  propose  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Tiien  they  offer  the  declarations  of  Greneral  Thomas,  not  in 
reference  to  any  conspiracy,  not  in  reference  to  any  agreement  between  himself 
and  the  President  as  to  doing  anything,  not  in  reference  to  any  act  done  pur- 
suant to  that  conspiracy,  but  simply  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas  as  to 
something  which  General  Thomas  had  said  to  this  witness  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  witness.    We  object  to  that  as  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  having  made  the  offer,  and  it  bei^g 
objected  to,  and  it  being  clearly  competent,  if  General  Thomas  is  ever  brought 
here  to  contradict  it  I  will  waive  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  we  are  through  with  the  witness;  but  we 
must  request  him  to  remain  in  attendance  until  discharged. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  court  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  thQ  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Thursday,  April  2,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
Bitting  foi  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  send  to  the  Chair  and  offer  for  adoption  an  amendment  to  the 
rules. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  ^  follows  : 

Ameod  mle  seven  by  adding  the  following: 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
demanded  by  one  fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Drake.  Please  read  the  rule  as  it  would  be  if  amended. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Vn.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  dire(*.t  all  necessary  prq>aration8  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms 
during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial 
may  rule  ail  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the 
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judgment  of  the  Senate,  nnless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be 
taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  snbmitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  mav,  at 
Ms  option,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and 
najs  be  demanded  bj  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer, 
when  the  same  shaU  be  taken. 

Mr.  Hbndricks.  I  suppose  that,  bein^  a  change  of  a  rale»  stands  over  for 
one  day. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  any  senator  objects. 

'Mr.  Hendricks.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  lie  over  for  one  day.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  proceed  with  their  evidence.  Senatois 
will  please  to  give  their  attention. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  propose  now  to  call  General  Emory. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Before  the*  managers  proceed  with  another  witness  we  wish 
to  recall  for  a  moment  Mr.  Karsner,  the  last  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  Mr.  Karsner  is  to  be 
recalled,  the  examination  and  cross-examination  having  been  finished  on  both 
sides,  he  must  be  recalled  as  the  witness  for  the  respondent,  and  the  proper  time 
to  recall  him  will  be  when  they  put  in  their  pase. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  wish  to  recall  him  but  a  moment  to  ask  a  question  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  put  if  it  had  not  been  stopped  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection  to  recalling  the  witness  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  single  question  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Not  if  it  shall  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

George  W.  Karsner  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Stanbery: 

Q.  Mr.  Karsner,  where  did  you  stay  that  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  after  you 
had  the  conversation  with  General  Thomas? 

A.  I  staid  at  the  house  of  my^end,  Mr.  Tanner,  in  Georgetown. 

Q.  What  is  the  employment  of  Mr.  Tanner? 

A.  I  believe  he  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  departments  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  In  which  one  ? 

A.  I  think  the  War  Department« 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  on  the  next  morning  you  accompanied  Mr.  Tan* 
oer  to  the  War  Department  i 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  accompanied  him  or  not.  Sometimes  I  did 
asd  sometimes  I  did  not.  I  had  other  business,  and  sometimes  I  was  engaged 
iu  that  and  did  not  accompany  him,  and  at  other  times  I  did  accompany  him. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  go  with  him  to  the  War  Department  and  see  Mr. 
Stanton  in  regard  to  your  testimouy  ? 

The  Witness.  I  appeal  to  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanton. 

Several  Senators.  Louder;  we  cannot  hear. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Baise  your  voice  so  that  you  can  be  heard  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 
Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Stanton  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  Mr.  Stanton. 
Q.  What  did  you  see  him  about  ?  • 

A.'  Nothing  particular  about ;  only  I  was  introduced  to  him. 
Q.  Whom  by  ?  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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A.  By  Mr.  Tanner. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  seeing  him  ? 

A  Well,  I  had  seen  all  the  great  men  in  Washington,  and  I  wished  to  sec 
him. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  .     . 

Q.  In  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Stanton  was  any  reference  made  to  your 
conversation  with  Greneral  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  note  from  Mr.  Stanton  at  that  time,  a  memorandum  ? 

A.  No,  su:. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  directions  where  to  go  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  your  being  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committee, 
or  that  you  should  be  ? 

A.  There  was  something  said  to  that  effect. 

AJr.  Stanbery.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Karsner. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  War  Office  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary when  General  Thomas  came  there  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  some  demand  was  made  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  paid  attention  to  what  was  going  on  there, 
and  whether  you  made  any  memorandum  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  pay  attention,  and  I  believe  1  made  a  memorandum  of  the  occur- 
rences as  far  as  I  observed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  that  memorandum  1  * 

A.  Yes,  sir,  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  Will  you  please  state,  assisting  your  memory  by  that  memorandum,  what 
took  place  there,  in  the  order  as  well  as  you  can,  and  as  distinctly  aa  you  can  ? 

A.  I  believe,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  that  the  memorandum  covers  it 
perhaps  as  distinctly  as  I  could  possibly  state  it.  I  wrote  it  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  appearance  of  General  Thomas,  and  perhaps  it  will  state 
substantially  and  more  perfectly  than  I  could  state  from  memory  now  what 
occurred. 

Q.  Unless  objected  to,  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  shall  make  no  objection. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  Washington  City, 

February  22,  1868. 

In  the  presence  of  Secretary  Stanton,  Judge  Kelley,  Moorhead,  Dodge,  Van  Wyck,  Van 
Horn,  Delano,  and  Freeman  Clarke,  at  tweuty-five  minutes  past  twelre  m..  General  Thomas, 
Adjutant  General,  came  into  this  Secretary  ot  War  office^  saying,  **Good  morning,"  the  Sec- 
retary replying,  **  Good  morning,  sir."  Thomas  looked  around  and  said,  **  I  do  not  wish 
to  disturb  these  gentlemen,  and  will  wait."  Stanton  said,  **  Nothing  private  here ;  what  do 
you  want,  sir  ?" 

Thomas  demanded  of  Secretary  Stanton  the  surrender  of  the  Secretary  of  War  office. 
Stanton  denied  it  to  him,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  own  office  as  Adjutant  General. 
Thomas  refused  to  go.  **  I  claim  the  office  of  Secretary  of  ",Var,  and  demand  it  by  order  of 
the  President." 

Stanton.  **  I  deny  your  authority  to  act,  and  order  you  back  to  your  own  office." 

Thomas.  **  I  will  stand  here.  I  want  no  unpleasantness  in  the  presence  of  these  gentle- 
men." ♦ 

Stanton.  **  You  can  stand  there  if  you  please,  but  you  cannot  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
I  am  Secretary  of  War.    I  order  you  out  of  this  office  and  to  your  OW'^^r^ooalp 
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Thomas.  *'I  refoBe  to  go,  and  will  stand  here." 

Stanton.  "  How  are  you  to  get  possession ;  do  yon  mean  to  nse  force  ?" 

Thomas.  '*  I  do  not  care  to  use  force,  but  my  mind  is  made  up  as  to  what  I  shall  do.  I 
want  no  unpleasantness,  though.    I  shall  stay  here  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  **  You  shall  not,  and  I  order  you,  as  your  superior,  back  to  your  own  office." 

Thomas.  **I  will  not  obey  you,  but  will  stand  here  and  remain  here." 

Stanton.  *'  You  can  stand  there,  as  you  please.  I  order  you  out  of  this  office  to  your 
own.    I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  your  superior." 

Thomas  then  went  into  opposite  room  across  hall  (General  Schriver's)  and  commenced 
ordering' General  Schriver  and  General  E.  D.  Townsend.  Stanton  entered,  followed  by 
Moorh^kd  and  Ferry,  and  ordered  those  generals  not  to  obey  or  pay  attention  to  General 
Thomas's  orders ;  that  he  denied  his  assumed  authority  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and 
forbade  their  obedience  of  his  directions.  **I  am  Secretary  of  tVar,  and  I  now  order  you, 
General  Thomas,  out  of  this  office  to  your  own  quarters." 

Thomas.  **  I  will  not  go.    I  shall  discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War." 

Stanton.  **  You  will  not." 

Thomas.  **I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to-be  delivered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  the  business  of  the  office." 

Stanton.  "You  shall  not  have  them,  and  I  order  you  to  your  own  office." 

Mr.  Msmager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
joanT,  gentlemen. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbby  : 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  stop  there  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  heard. 

Q.  Yon  then  left  the  oflSce? 

A.  I  left  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  that.  I  left  General  Thomas 
m  General  Schriver's  room,  and  returned  into  the  Secretary  of  War's  room. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  return  with  you,  or  did  he  remain  1 

A.  He  remained  a  few  moments  in  Genei-al  Schriver's  room,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  own  room.    When  I  left,  he  was  in  his  own  room.  . 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  did  you  get  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War? 

A.  My  impression  is  it  was  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  in  the  morning.  It 
was  a  little  after  eleven,  at  any  rate^ 

Q.  Had  you  been  there  at  all  the  night  before? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  orders  given  by  General  Thomas  in  Schriver's  room  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  / 

Q.  Were  you  in  Schriver's  room  at  the  time  those  orders  were  given  ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  threshold ;  I  had  reached  the  threshold.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  that  followed  Secretaiy  Stanton.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  and  Mr.  Moor- 
bead  second. 

William  H.  Emory  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  State  your  full  name. 

A.  William  Helmsley  Emory. 

Q.  What  is  y6ur  rank  and  command  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  am  colonel  of  the  fifth  cavalry,  and  brevet  major  general  in  the  army. 
My  command  is  the  department  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  that  department  ? 

A.  Since  the  1st  of  September,  1867. 

Q.  Soon  after  you  went  into  command  of  the  department  did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  troops  in  the 
department  or  their  station  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  give  tliaf  conversation,  will  you  state  to  the  Senate 
the  extent  of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  what  it  extends,  its  territorial 
limits,  I  mean  ?  Digitized  by  vjOOQ  IC 
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A.  The  department  of  Washington  consists  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  excluding  Fort  Delaware. 

Q.  State  as  well  as  you  can ;  if  you  cannot  give  it  all,  give  the  substance 
of  that  conversation  which  you  had  with  the  President  when  you  first  entered 
upon  command. 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  that  conversation.  I  can 
only  give  the  substance  of  it.  It  occurred  long  ago.  Be  aaked  me  about  tlie 
location  of  the  troops,  and  I  told  him  the  strength  of  each  post,  and,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 

Q.  Go  on,  sir,  if  that  Is  not  all. 

A.  That  was  the  substance  and  important  part  of  the  conversation.  There 
was  some  conversation  as  to  whether  more  troops  should  be  sent  here  or  not. 
I  recommended  that  there  should  be  troops  here,  and  called  the  President's 
attention  to  a  report  of  General  Canby,  my  predecessor,  recommending  that 
there  should  always  be  at  the  seat  of  government  at  least  a  brigade  of  infiuitry, 
a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry ;  and  some  conversation,  mostly 
of  my  own,  was  had  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  military  force  in'  Mary- 
land .that  was  then  going  on. 

Q.  What  military  force  ? 

A.  A  force  organized  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Q.  Please  state,  as  well  as  you  can,  what  you:  stated  to  the  President,  in  sub- 
stance, relative  to  the  formation  of  that  military  force. 

A.  I  merely  stated  that  I  did  not  see  the  object  of  it,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, and  that  I  did  not  like  the  organization ;  I  saw  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  state  what  your  objections  were  to  the  organization  ] 

A.  I  think  it  is  likely  I  did ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  at  this  time  what 
they  were.  I  think  it  likely  that  I  stated  that  they  were  clothed  in  uniform 
that  was  offensive  to  our  people,  some  portions  of  them ;  and  that  they  were 
officered  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  southern  army. 

Q.  By  the  offensive  uniform  do  you  mean  the  gray  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  the  President  upon  your  own  thought  or  were  you  sent 
for  at  that  time  ? 

A.  1  was  sent  for. 

Q.  When  again  did  he  send  for  you  for  any  such  purpose  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  22d  of  February. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  receive  the  message  V 

A.  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  President  and  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Q.  Have  you  that  note  1 

A.  I  have  not.     It  may  be  in  my  desk  at  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  that  note  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ? 

A.  I  read  from  it. 

Q.  Have  you  since  seen  that  note  as  copied  in  their  proceedings  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  copy  ? 

A.  That  is  a  correct  copy. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr,  (^to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Shall  I  use  it, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Use  it,  subject  to  the  production  of  the  originals*  i 

^       o 
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'Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  desired.     I  suppose  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  [hand- 
iDg  a  printed  paper  to  the  witness.]     Will  you  read  it? 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  22,  1868. 

General  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  he  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  him 
as  early  as  practicable. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE, 

United  States  Army, 

Q.  How  early  did  you  call  ?  v 

A.  I  called  immediately. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  midday. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  with  the  President,  if  anybody  ? 

A.  I  found  the  President  alone  when  I  first  went  in. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  took  place 
there? 

A.  I  will  try  and  state  the  substance  of  it,  but  the  words  I  cannot  undertake 
to  state  exactly.  The  President  asked  me  if  I  recollected  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  me  when  I  first  took  command  of  the  department.  I  told  him  that  I 
recollected  the  fact  of  the  conversation  distinctly.  He  then  asked  me  what 
changes  had  been  made.  I  told  him  no  material  changes ;  but  such  as  had  been 
made  I  could  state  at  once.  I  went  on  to  state  that  in  the  fall  six  companies  of 
the  twenty-ninth  infantry  had  been  brought  to  this  city  to  winter ;  but,  as  an 
offset  to  that,  four  companies  of  t^e  twelfth  infantry  had  been  detached  to 
South  Carolina,  on  the  request  of  the  commander  of  that  district;  that  two 
eompanieB  of  artillery,  that  had  been  detached  by  my  predecessof,  one  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  putting  down  the  Fenian  difficulties,  had  been 
returned  to  the  command ;  that  although  the  number  of  companies  had  been 
increased,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  command  was  very  much  the  same, 
growing  out  of  an  order  reducing  the  artillery  and' infantry  companies  from  the 
maximum  of  the  war  establishment  to  the  minimum  of  the  peace  establishment. 
The  President  said,  "  I  do  not  refer  to  those  changes."  I  replied  that  if  he 
would  state  what  changes  he  referred  to,  or  who  made  the  report  of  the  changes, 
perhaps  I  could  be  more  explicit.  He  said,  "  I  refer  to  recent  changes,  within 
a  day  or  two,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could 
adsure  him  that  no  changes  had  been  made;  that,. under  a  recent  order  issued 
for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  founded  upon  a  law  of 
Congress,  all  orders  had  to  be  transmitted  through  General  Grant  to  the  army, 
aad,  in  like  manner,  all  orders  coming  from  General  Grant  to  any  of  his  subor- 
dinate officers  must  necessarily  come,  if  in  my  department,  through  me ;  that  if» 
by  chance,  an  order  had  been  given  to  any  junior  officer  of  mine,  it  was  his  duty 
at  once  to  report  the  fact.  The  President  asked  me,  "  What  order  do  you  refer 
to?"  I  replied,  '*To  Order  No.  17  of  the  series  of  1867."  He  said,  "I  would 
like  to  see  the  order,"  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  it.  At  this  time  a 
gentleman  came  in  who  I  supposed  had  business  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
business  that  I  had  in  hand,  and  I  withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
and  while  there  the  messenger  came  with  the  book  of  orders,  and  handed  it  to 
me.  As  goon  as  the  gentleman  had  withdrawn  I  returned  to  the  President,  with 
the  book  in  my  hand,  and  said  I  would  take  it  as  a  favor  if  he  would  permit 
me  to  call  his  attentinn  to  that  order;  thaf  it  had  been  passed  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  had  escaped  his  attention.  He  took  the 
order  and  read  it,  and  observed,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of 
your  commission."  Digi^i,,^  by  GoOqIc 
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The  Witness.  I  cannot  repeat  it  any  nearer  than  I  am  now  doing. 

Mr.  GoNKLLXO.  Repeat  your  last  answer  louder,  so  that  we  may  hear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  he  said. 

The  Witness.  What  who  said,  the  President  or  me  ? 

Mr.  HowARp.  The  President. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  terms  of  . 
your  commission."  I  replied,  "  That  is  the  order  which  you  have  approved  and 
issued  to  the  army  for  our  government,"  or  something  to  that  eflPect.  I  cannot 
recollect  the  exact  words,  nor  do  I  intend  to  quote  the  exact  words,  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said,  **Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not give  an  order  except  through  the  General  of  the  army,"  or  "  General  Grant  1" 
I  said,  in  reply,  that  that  was  my  impression ;  that  that  was  the  opinion  that  the 
army  entertained,  and  I  thought  upon  that .  subject  they  were  a  unit.  I  also 
said,  **  I  think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  President,  to  say  to  you  that  when  this  order  came 
out  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  were  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  officer  under  that  order,  and  some  eminent  lawyers  were  consulted — 
I  myself  consulted  one — and  the  opinion  was  given  to  me  decidedly  and  une- 
quivocally that  we  were  bound  by  the  order,  constitutional  or  not  constitutional." 
The  President  observed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  evident. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  did  you  state  to  him  who 
the  lawyers  were  that  had  been  consulted  ?  , 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  on  that  subject  i 

A.  Perhaps,  in  reference  to  that,  a  part  of  my  statement  was  not  altogether 
correct.     In  regard  to  myself,  I  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  him,  whether  correct  or  otherwise  1 

A.  I  will  state  it.  I  stated  that  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  in 
reply  to  his  question  as  to  whom  it  was  I  had  consulted ;  and  I  understand  other 
officers  had  consulted  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  what  opinion  had  been  reported  from  those  consulta- 
tions ? 

A.  I  stated  before  that  the  lawyer  that  I  had  consulted  stated  to  me  that  we 
were  bound  by  it  undoubtedly;  and  I  understood  from  some  officers,  who  I 
supposed  had  consulted  Mr.  Johnson,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  reply  to  that  ? 

A.  The  President  said,  "  The  object  of  the  law  is  evident."  There  the  con- 
versation  ended  by  my  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had  allowed 
me  to  express  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  then  withdraw? 

A.  I  then  withdrew. 

Q.  Did  you  see  General  Thomas  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  that  I  recollect.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q  (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  State  whether  that  is  an  official  copy 
of  the  order  to  which  you  referred  i 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  order.  The  order  which  I  had  in  my 
hand,  and  which  I  have  in  my  office,  has  the  appropriation  bill  in  front  of  it. 
That  is,  perhaps,  another  form  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office;  but  it 
is  the  substance  of  one  part  of  the  order. 

Q.  Is  it  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  matter? 

A.  So  far  as  it  concerns  this  matter  it  is  the  same  order ;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
copy,  or,  more  properly,  the  same  edition.  There  are  two  editions  of  the  order, 
one  published  with  the  appropriation  bill,  and  this  is  a  section  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  probably  has  been  published  as  a  detached  section. 

Q.  Is  that  an  official  copy  ? 

A.  Yes,  su: ;  that  is  an  official  copy.  Digitized  by  dOOQ Ic 
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Q.  This,  I  observe,  is  headed  "Order  No.  15."  I  observed  you  said  "No. 
17."     Do  you  refer  to  the  same  or  different  orders  1 

A.  I  refer  to  the  same  order,  and  I  think  Order  No.  17  is  the  one  containing 
the  appropriation  bill,  the  one  I  referred  to,  and  the  one  I  had  in  my  hand,  and, 
I  tbmjk,  the  one  that  is  on  file  in  my  office.  That  made  the  confusion  in  the 
first  place.  I  may  have  said  Order  15  or  17,  but  Order  No.  17  embraces,  I 
think,  all  the  appropriation  bill,  and  is  the  full  order. 

Q.  This  is  No.  15,  and  covers  the  second  and  third  sections  of  that  act  ? 

A.  The  sections  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  propose  to  put 
this  paper  in  evidence,  if  you  do  not  object. 

Mr.  fevABTS.  Allow  us  to  look  at  it. 

g?he  paper  was  handed  to  the  counsel  and  examined.] 
r.  Stanbery.  We  have  no  oljjection. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  treat  that  as  equivalent  to  Order  No.  17,  unless  some 
difference  should  appear.  . 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  There  is  no  difference,  I  believe,  and  it  is  the  same 
as  is  set  out  in  the  answer.     Do  you  desire  to  have  it  read  1 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  manager  will  read  it,  if  he  pleases. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler  read  as  follows  : 

[General  Orders  No.  15. 1 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  March  12,  1868. 
The  following  extract  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  piiblisbed  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  all  concerned :  ' 

[PUBUO—No.  85.] 
AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1868,  and  for  other  purposes. 

•  ««»»««« 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  the  headquarters  of  the  (General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  army  shall  not  bo  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any 
orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  section  three  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  Military  Academy,  approved  June  16,  1866,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

«  •  4»  «  »  «  « 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  prohibit  and  prevent  whipping  or  maiming  of  the  per- 
son as  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  by  any  pretended  civil  or  mili- 
tary authority  in  any  State  lately  in  rebellion,  until  the  civil  government  of  such  State  shall 
have  been  restored,  and  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.' 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  mititary  forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in 
either  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mi  ^issippi,  and  Texas,  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  further  organization, 
•rming,  or  cal^ng  into  service  of  the  said  militia  forces,  or  any  pftrt  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  Congress. 
,•  *     -  ♦  «  *  »  » 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWXSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General* 

E.  D.  TpWNSENBjOOgle 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
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Q.  Yon  are  still  in  command  of  the  department,  as  I  miderstand  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  The  paper  which  yon  had,  and  which  was  read  by  the  President  on  that 
day,  was  marked  "  Orders  No.  17/'  was  it  ? 

A,  15  or  17. 

Q.  This  is  15  ;  is  the  other  17  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was,  but  I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  In  that  paper  marked  No.  17  was  the  whole  appropriation  act  printed  and 
set  out,  and  was  it  in  other  respects  like  this  1 

A.  In  other  respects  like  that.  There  is  one  thing  1  wish  to  state.  The 
copy  on  file  in  my  ofSce  contains  the  appropriation  bill,  and  I  may  have  con- 
founded them.     It  is  numbered  17. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  impression  that  the  paper  read  by  you  at  the  President's 
was  the  same  yon  had  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  although  it  may  have  been  that  now  before  you. 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  when  the  document  No.  17  was  sent  to  the  officers 
of  the  army,  there  was  a  discussion  among  them,  yon  said  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  this  document  contains  no  construction  of  that  act,  but  simply  gives 
the  act  for  then:  information ;  is  that  bo  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  reading  the  act,  then,  a  discussion  arose  among  the  officers  of  the 
army  ?  * 

A   Yes. 

Q.  As  to  its  meaning,  or  what  ? 

A.  A  discussion  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  an  officer's  obligations  were 
under  that  act. 

Q.  You  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  War  Department  or  elsewhere 
except  what  Are  contained  in  that  document  itself  1 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  left  you,  then,  to  construe  the  act  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  you  say  that  to  settle  your  doubts  you  applied  to  an  eminent 
lawyer? 

A.  I  had  no  dou£t  myself,  but  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  others. 

Q.  Yon  applied  to  an  eminent  la,wyer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  gentleman  whom  you  applied  to  was  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he  that  advised  you  that  you  were  bound  to  obey  only  orders 
coming  through  General  Grant,  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
to  send  orders  ih  that  way  1 

A.  The  question  of  Constitution  was  not  raised ;  it  was  only  a  question  of 
whether  we  were  bound  by  that  order. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  answer  was  "  constitutional  or  not  con- 
stitutional," in  your  response  to  Genera]  Butler  1 

A.  I  made  a  mistake,  then.  The  question  was  whether  we  w  re  bound  by 
it,  and  I  should  like  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly.  (To  the  witness.)  You  said  in  your  former  answer 
that  the  advice  waa  that  you  were  bound  to  obey  it  whether  it  was  constitu- 
tional or  not. 

A.  Until  it  was  decided.  We  had  nO  right  to  judge  of  the  Gi^nstitutipn — the 
officers  had  not.  Digitized  by  CiOOglc 
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Q.  That  was  the  advice  you  got  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  it  was  decided — decided  by  whom  and  where  ? 

A.  By  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  not  only  that,  after  the  decision  is  made  it 
must  be  promulgated  to  His  in  orders  as  null  and  void,  and  no  longer  operating. 

Q.  When  you  said  to  the  President  that  he  had  approved  something,  did  you 
flpeak  in  reference  to  that  Order  No.  17  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  act  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  say— that  he  had  approved  the  order,  or  had 
approved  the  act  ? 

A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  order  and  the  act  are  the  same  thing ;  and 
if  you  will  observe,  it  is  marked  "approved."     That  means  by  the  President. 

Q.  What  is  marked  '*  approved,"  the  ordei:  or  the  act  ?  i 

A.  The  act  is  marked  **  approved."  The  order  contains  nothing  but  the  act ; 
,not  a  word  besides. 

Q.  Then  the  approval  that  you  referred  to  was  to  the  act  ? 

A.  I  consider  the  act  and  the  order  the  same. 

Q.  But  the  word  **  approved"  you  speak  of  was  to  the  act  ? 

A.  Of  course ;  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  army  the  act  and  the 
order  are  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  we  now  offer  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  General  Emory's  commission : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  to  aU  who  shall  su  these  presents  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  I  do  hereby  confer  on  William  H.  Emory,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  rank  of  major  general  by  brevet  in  said 
army,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  13th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lS65,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia ;  and  I  do  strictly  charge  and 
require  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  obey  and  respect  him  accordingly ;  and  he  is  to  observe  and 
follow  such  orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  officers  set  over  him  according  to  law, 
and  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  plea- 
sore  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  J  866,  and  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
[Seal  of  the  War  Department.  ] 

By  the  President: 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  ffarj 

This  is  duly  certified  from  the  department,  the  certificate  being  as  follows : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  24,  1868. 
It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  that  the  annexed  document  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
orig^l  commission  issued  to  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emory,  United  States  army, 
from  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Be  it  known  that  E.  D.  Townsend,  who  has  signed  the  foregoing  certificate,  is  an  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  that  to  his  attestation  as  such 
fall  fiuth  and  credit  are  and  ought  to  be  given. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  War  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  on 
this  24th  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War, 
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We  also  offer  the  order  assigning  General  Emory  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington : 

[Special  Orders,  No.  426.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  August  27,  1867. 
[Extract.] 
25.  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H,  Emory  will  forthwith  relieve  Brevet  Major  General 
Canby,  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington,  aiid  by  direction  of  the  President  is 
assigned  to  dnty  according  to  nis  brevet  of  major  general  while  exercising  such  command. 
By  command  of  General  Grant 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
»  Assistant  Adjutant  Otneral, 

Official : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

We  now  offer  the  order  of  the  President,  under  which  General  Thomas 
resumed  his  duties  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D,  C,  February  13, 1868. 
General:  I  desire  that  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  resume  his  duties  as 
Adjutant  C^neral  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
BespectfuUy  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Comtnanding  Army  of  the  United  States   Washington,  D,  C 

It  is  the  original  order. 

I  now  offer  the  original  letter  of  General  Grant  requesting  the  President  to 
put  in  writing  a  verbal  order  which  he  had  given  him  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
ktter.     Both  the  letter  and  the  indorsement  by  the  President  are  original. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  Allow  us  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Certainly. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  counsel,  and  after  examination  returned  to  the 
managers.  | 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  will  read  it : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  24,  1868. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  very  respectfully  to  request  to  have  in  writing  the  order  which  the 
President  g^ve  me  verbally  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  to  disregard  the  orders  of  Hon.  E. 
M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  I  knew  irom  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his 
orders. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Upon  whiph  letter  is  the  following  indorsement : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  29,  1868. 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  '  * 

In  reply  to  request  of  General  Grant  of  the  24th  January,  1868,  the  President  does  so,  as 
follows : 

As  requested  in  this  communication.  General  Grant  is  instructed  in  writing  not  to  obey 
any  order  from  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President, 
unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  read  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
The  Secretary  read  the  letter  of  Genei-al  Grant  and  the  indorsement  last  read 
by  Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  next  document  which  we  produce  is  a  letter 
'written  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  to  General  Grant  of  date  of  Feb- 
marj  10,  1868.  It  is  the  original  letter,  and  I  send  it  to  counsel  that  they  may 
examine  it. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  examined  by 
them.] 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  a  part  of  a  correspondence  between  General  Grant  and  the  President.  I 
ask  the  honorable  managers  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  produce  the  entire 
correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  WiLSON.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  produce  anything  beyond 
this  letter  which  we  now  offer. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  other  part  of  the  correspondence. but  this  letter? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  is  all  we  propose  now  to  offer. 

e^he  letter  was  returned  to  the  managers.! 
r.  Stanbery.  We  wish  the  honorable  managers  to  state  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  this  letter  ?     What  is  the  object  ?     What  is  the  relevancy  1 
What  does  it  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  may  state  that  the  special  object  we  have  in  view  in 
the  introduction  of  this  letter  is  to  show  the  President's  own  declaration  of  his 
intent  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  resuming  the  duties  of 
the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
his  case,  and  the  requirement  of  the  tenure- of-oifice  bill.    Bo  you  desire  it  read  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly,  if  it  is  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  1  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  February  10,  ld68. 

Generaj.  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to 
preclade  any  reply  on  my  part;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  priven  to  the 
correspondence  of  which  that  letter  forms  apart,  and  theerave  questions  which  are  involved, 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giving,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet  who  wore  present  on 
the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  tbey  have 
addressed  to  me  upon  the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

Tou  speak  of  my  letter  of  thd  31st  ultimo*  as  a  reiteration  of  the  **many  and  gross  misre- 
presentations *'  contained  in  certain  newspaper  articles,  and  reassert  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo ;  adding — and  here  I  give 
your  own  words — "anything  in  yours  in  reply  to  it  to  the  contmry  notwitnstanding."  . 

When  a  controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  point  to  which  this  has  been  brought, 
further  assertion  or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  should  cease,  especially  where,  upon 
either  side,  it  loses  the  character  of  the  respectful  discussion  which  is  required  by  the  relations 
in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  and  temjj^r.  In  such  a 
case,  if  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  opposing  statements,  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
from  those  statements  alone,  and  from  whatever  intnnsic  probabilities  they  afford  in  favor  of 
or  against  either  of  the  parties.  I  should  not  shrink  from  this  test  in  this  controversy ; .  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  left  to  this  test  alone.  There  were  five  cabinet  officers  present  at  the 
conversation,  the  detail  of  which,  in  my  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to  say 
contains  "many  and  gross  misrepresentations.'*  These  gentlemen  heard  that  conversation 
and  have  read  my  statement.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  leave  the  proof  witliout  a 
word  of  comment. 

I  deem  it  proper,  before  concluding  this  communication,  to  notice  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  your  letter. 

You  say  that  a  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  you  to  the  Pres- 
ident **  would  have  involved  a  resistance  to  law,  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  whole  history 
of  my  connection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton."  You  then  state  that  you  had  fears 
the  President  would,  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  appoint  some  one  in  his  place  who 
would  embarrass  the  army  in  carrying  out  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  add : 

"  It  was  to  prevent  such  an  appointment  that  I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 
fK/mm,  and  not  for  the  purpose  ot  enabling  you  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  my  withholding 
it  from  him  in  opposition  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  surrendering  it  to  one  who  would, 
as  the  statements  and  assumptions  in  your  communication  plainly  indicate  was  sought." 
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First  of  all,  you  here  admit  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  what  you  term  "the  whole 
history  "  of  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  you  intended  to  circumvent  the 
President.  It  was  to  carry  out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the  appointment.  This  was 
in  your  mind  at  the  time  of  your  acceptance.  It  was  not,  then,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
your  superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 
You  knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  you  intended  .to  defeat  that  purpose.  You  accepted  the  office,  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  President,  but  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  this  purpose,  so  entertained  by  you, 
had  been  confined  to  yourself;  if,  when  accepting  the  office,  you  had  done  so  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  frustrate  the  President,  it  would  have'  been  a  tacit  deception.  In  the  ethics  of 
some  persons  such  a  course  is  allowable.  But  you  cannot  stand  even  upon  that  questionable 
*  around.  The  "history"  of  your  connection  with  this  transaction,  as  written  by  yourself, 
pmces  you  in  a  different  predicament,  and  shows  that  you  not  only  concealed  your  design 
from  the  President,  but  induced  him  to  suppose  that  you  would  carry  out  his  purpose  to  keep 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  by  retaining  it  yourself  after  an  attempted  restoration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, so  as  to  require  Mr.  Stanton  to  establish  his  right  by  judicial  decision. 

I  now  give  that  part  of  this  "history"  as  written  by  yourself  in  your  letter  of  the  28th 
ultimo : 

"  Some  time  afler  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  the  President 
asked  me  my  views  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue,  in  case  the  Senate 
should  not  concur  in  his  suspension,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  office.  My  reply  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  illustrating  my 
position  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  Che  case  of  the  Baltimore  police  commissioners.*' 

Now,  at  that  time,  as  you  admit  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  you  held  the  office  for  the 
very  object  of  defeating  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  that  letter  you  say  that  in  accepting  the 
office,  one  motive  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  appointing  some  other  person  who  would 
retain  possession,  and  thus  make  judicial  proceedings  necessary.  You  knew  the  President 
was  unwilling  to  trust  tlie  office  with  any  one  who  would  not,  by  holding  it,  compel  Mr. 
Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly  understood  that  in  this  interview,  *'  some  time" 
after  you  accepted  the  office,  the  President,  not  content  with  your  silence,  desired  an  expres* 
sion  of  your  views,  and  you  answered  him  that  Mr.  Stanton  "would  have  to  appeal  to  the 
courts." 

If  the  President  had  reposed  confidence  before  he  knew  your  views,  and  that  confidence 
had  been  violated,  it  might  have  been  said  he  made  a  mistake ;  but  a  violation  of  confidence 
reposed  after  that  conversation  was  no  mistake  of  his  nor  of  yours.  It  is  the  fact  only  that 
needs  be  stated,  that  at  the  date  of  this  conversation  you  did  not  intend  to  hold  the  office 
with  the  purpose  of  forcing  Mr.  Stanton  into  court,  but  did  hold  it  then,  and  had  accepted  it, 
to  prevent  that  course  from  being  carried  out  In  other  words,  you  said  to  the  President : 
"Ibat  is  the  proper  course,"  and  you  said  to  yourself:  "  I  have  accepted  this  office  and  now 
hold  it  to  .defeat  that  course."  The  excuse  you  make  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  that  let- 
ter of  the  28th  ultimo,  that  afterwards  you  changed  your  views  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  point  is,  that  oefore 
you  changed  your  views,  you  had  secretly  determined  to  do  the  very  thing  which  at  last  you 
did — suneuder  the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  You  may  hav<»  changed  your  views  as  to  the  law, 
but  you  certainly  did  not  change  your  views  as  to  the  course  you  had  marked  out  for  your- 
self from  the  beginning. 

I  will  only  notice  one  more  statement  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant — that  the  perform-' 
ance  of  the  promises,  which  it  is  alleged  were  made  by  you,  would  have  involved  you  in  the 
resistance  of  law.  I  know  of  no  statute  that  would  have  been  violated  had  you,  canning 
out  your  promises  in  good  faith,  tendered  your  resignation  when  you  concluded  not  to  be 
made  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings.    You  add : 

"I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to 
disobey  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  superior  and  vour  subordinate,  without  hav- 
ing countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey." 

On  the  24th  ultimo  you  addressed  a  note  to  the  President,  requesting  in  vnriting  an  order 
given  to  you  verbally  five  days  before  to  disregard  orders  from  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  ot 
War,  until  you  "knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his  orders." 

On  the  29th,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  did  give  you  instructions  in  writing  **not 
to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  Department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  commanding  the  ^mies  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive." 

There  are  some  orders  which  a  Secretary  of  War  may  issue  without  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  there  are  others  which  he  issues  simply  as  the  agent  of  the  President,  and  which 
purport  to  be  "by  direction"  of  the  President.  For  such  orders  the  President  is  responsible, 
and  he  should  therefore  know  and  understand  what  they  are  before  giving  such  "  direction." 
Mr.  Stanton  states,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  which  accompanies  the  published  corre- 
spondence, that  he  "  has  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  August 
last ;"  and  he  further  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  office  he  has  continu^  to 
discharge  them  "without  any  personal  or  written  communication  witli  tho.  President ;"  and 
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be  adds,  *'no  orders  have  been  issued  from  this  department  in  the  name  of  the  President 
with  my  kuowled^,  and  I  have  received  no  orders  from  him." 

It  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Stanton  now  discharges  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  without 
anj  reference  to  the  President,  and  without  using  his  name. 

My  order  to  you  had  only  reference  to  orders  **  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of 
the  President."  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  that  you  have  received  no  such 
orders  from  him.  However,  in  your  note  to  the  President  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  which  you 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  written  order  of  the  29th,  you  say  that  you  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  has  not  received  any  order  limiting  his  authority  to  issue 
orders  to  the  army,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  department,  and  state  that  **  while  this 
authority  to  the  War  Department  is  not  countermanded,  it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to 
me  that  any  orders  issued  from  the  War  Department  by  direction  of  the  President  are  author- 
ised by  the  Executive." 

The  President  issues  an  order  to  you  to  obey  no  order  from  the  War  Department,  purport- 
ing to  be  made  **by  the  direction  of  the  President,"  until  you  have  referred  it  to  him  for  his 
approval.  You  reply  that  you  have  received  the  President's  order  and  will  not  obey  it ;  but 
will  obey  an  order  purporting  to  be  given  by  bis  direction,  if  it  comes  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, You  will  not  ooey  the  direct  order  of  the  President,  but  will  obey  his  indirect  order. 
If^  as  yon  say,  there  has  been  a  practice  in  the  War  Department  to  issue  orders  in  the  name 
of  the  President  without  his  direction,  does  not  the  precise  order  you  have  requested  and 
have  received  change  the  practice  as  to  the  Gleneral  of  the  army  ?  Could  not  the  President 
oountermand  any  such  order  issued  to  you  from  the  War  Department?  If  you  should 
receive  an  order  from  that  department,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  do  a  special 
act,  and  an  order  directly  from  the  President  himself  not  to  do  the  act,  is  there  a  doubt 
which  you  are  to  obey?  You  answer  the  question  when  you  say  to  the  President,  in  your 
letter  of  the  3d  instant,  the  Secretary  of  War  *'is  my  superior  and  your  subordinate,"  and 
yet  yon  refuse  obedience  to  the  superior  out  of  deference  to  the  subordinate. 

Without  further  comment  upon  the  insubordinate  attitude  which  you  have  assumed,  I  am 

at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President, 

who  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  is 

therefore  the  official  superior  as  well  of  the  General  of  the  army  as  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  U.  8.  Grant, 

Commundwg  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D,  C. 

[Several  senators  had  gone  out  daring  the  reading  of  the  letter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.    We  now 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  hpnorable  manager  proceed?,  he  will  wait 
until  the  seats  of  the  senators  are  filled.  The  Scrgeant-at-arms  will  inform 
senators  that  their  presence  is  wanted. 

Several  senators  having  returned  to  the  chamber. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  ask  the  honorable  manager  if  he  is  done  reading  all  that 
belongs  to  that  letter.  In  that  letter  certain  documents  are  referred  to  as 
explanatory  of  it.     Do  you  propose  to  read  those  papers  ] 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  All  has  been  read  which  we  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  You  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  offer  the  papers,  copies  oi 
which  accompany  that  letter  and  which  are  referred  to  in  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  have  stated  to  the  counsel  that  we  offered  a  letter 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  read.  We  proposed  to 
offer  the  letter ;  we  have  offered  it;  and  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  You  do  not  now  propose  to  offer 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  entire  letter  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  do  not  understand  that.  We  ask  that  the  documents 
referred  to  be  read  with  that  letter.  They  accompany  it,  and  are  referred  to  in 
it  and  explain  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  offer  nothing,  sur,  but  the  letter. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Then  we  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  If  the  counsel  have  anything  to  offer  when  they  come 
to  present  their  case  we  will  then  consider  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We 'ask  it  as  a  part  of  the  letter.  Suppose  there  were  a 
postscript  there,  would  you  not  read  it  ?  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Mr.  Mannger  Wilson.    There  is  no  postscript.    That  settles  it 

Mr.  Stanbery.  But  there  is  matter  added  to  it.  .        , 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  There  is  no  matter  added  to  it.    The  letter  is  thwe 

as  written  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  will  take  a  ruling  upon  that  point 

On  the  first  page  of  the  letter  the  matter  is  referred  to,  which  I  will  read  : 

General  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to  pre- 
clade  any  reply  on  my  part ;  bat  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  involved, 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  givin)^,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet,  i/frho  were  present  on 
the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  they  have 
addressed  to  me  upon  this  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

Again,  he  says : 

There  were  five  cabinet  officers  present  at  the  conversation,  the  detail  of  which,  in  my  letter 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to  say,  contains  **  many  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions *'  These  gentlemen  heard  that  conversation,  and  have  read  my  statement.  They  apeak 
for  themselves,  and  I  leave  the  proof  without  a  word  of  comment. 

That  is  an  answer  to  the  statement  referred  to,  and  made  a  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  WiLSOiv.  I  suppose  the  counsel  does  not  claim  that  this  is  not 
she  letter  complete.  We  propose  to  offer  nothing  heyond  that,  and  this  letter 
it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  wish  to  make  the  point  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen are  now  bound  to  produce  those  communications  as  a  part  of  that  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  letter 
without  the  accompanying  papers  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  1  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  objection  comes  too 
late,  even  if  it  would  have  been  of  force  if  made  at  the  proper  time.  The  letter 
has  been  submitted  and  read,  and  is  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  assumed  that  you  were  going  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  whole  uf  the  letter  has  been  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  the  objection  may 
now  be  taken.  (To  the  counsel  for  respondent.)  Do  you  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  letter  without  the  accompanying  papers  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Our  point  is  that  these  enclosures  form  a  part  of  the  communi- 
cation made  by  the  President  to  General  Grant ;  and  we  assumed  that  they 
would  be  read  as  a  part  of  it  when  the  letter  was  offered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  desire  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  we  claim  that 
we  are  under  no  obligation  by  any  rule  of  evidence  whatever,  in  introducing  a 
written  statement  of  the  accused,  to  give  in  evidence  the  statements  of  third 
persons  referred  to  generally  by  him  in  that  written  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  their  statements,  we  say,  would  not  be  evidence  against  the  President  at 
all.  They  would  be  hearsay.  They  would  not  be  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  parties  affirmed.  The  matter  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  President  shows 
that  the  papers,  without  producing  them  here,  have  relation  to  a  question  of  fact 
between  himself  and  General  Grant,  which  question  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  Pre- 
sident is  concerned,  is  affirmed  in  his  letter  by  himself  and  for  himself,  and 
concludes  him  ;  and  we  insist  that  if  forty  members  of  his  cabinet  were  to  write 
otherwise  it  could  not  affect  this  question.  It  concludes  him  ;  it  is  his  own 
declaration ;  and  the  matter  of  dispute  between  himself  and  General  Grant,  al- 
though it  is  referred  to  in  this  letter,  is  no  part  of  the  matter  upon  which  we  rely 
in  this  accusation  against  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Curtis.  We  rely  upon  it.  i 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Of  course  the  gentlemen  rely  on  it ;  but  they  ask  us 
to  introduce  matter  which  we  say  by  no  rule  of  evidence  is  admissible  at  all> 
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and  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated  already;  it  is  not  the  highest  evidence 
of  the  fact.  If  we  are  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
aboat  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  as  I  said  before,  this  letter  discloses  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  claim  that  the  highest  evidence,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
is  not  their  unsworn  letter,  but  is  their  sworn  testimony;  and  that  by  no  rule  of 
evidence  are  the  letters  admissible.  I  admit  that  if  the  letters,  according  to  the 
statement  here,  showed  a  statement  adopted  by  the  President  himself  in  regard 
to  the  matter  with  which  we  charge  him,it  would  be  a  somewhat  different  ques- 
tion, although  it  would  not  take  it  then  entirely  out  of  the  rule  of  evidence;  but 
anybody  can  see.  by  this  reference  that  it  is  not  the  point  at  all.  I  venture  to 
say  that  in  these  letters,  when  the  gentlemen  come  to  offer  them  in  evidence 
here  and  we  come  to  consider  them,  there  is  not  a  single  statement  of  any  cab- 
inet officer  whatever  that  will  in  any  manner  qualify  the  confession  of  the  Presi- 
dent written  upon  the  paper  now  read  that  his  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  and  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  after 
being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  his  suspension  being  non-concurred  in,  from 
entering  upon  forthwith  and  resuming,  as  that  law  requires,  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  is  the  point  of  this  matter  We  introduce  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  President's  confession  of  his  intent,  and  we  say  that  in  every  point 
of  light  we  can  view  it,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  the  letters  refen*ed 
to  of  the  cabinet  ministers  are  foreign  to  the  case,  and  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  introduce  them,  and  in  our  judgment  have  no  right  to  introduce  them  at 
all,  being  wholly  irrelevant.' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  Just;ce.  Before  you  proceed  the  counsel  for  the  President  will 
please  to  state  their  objection  in  writing. 

The  objection  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  objection  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  counsel  for  the  President  object  that  the  letter  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  case  unless  the 
honorable  managers  shall  also  read  the  enclosures  therein  referred  to  and  by  the  letter  made 
part  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  the  question  now  before  your  honor  or 
before  the  court?  » 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  body. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Before  the  body  t 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  The  managers  read  a  letter  from  the  President  to  use  against 
him  certain  statements  that  are  made  in  it,  and  perhaps  the  whole.  We  do  not 
know  the  object.  They  say  the  object  is  to  prove  a  certain  intent,  with  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr,  Stanton  from  office.  In  the  letter  the  President  refers 
to  certain  f  ocuments  which  are  enclosed  in  it  as  throwing  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  explaining  his  own  views.  Now,  I  pat  it  to  the  honorable  senators  : 
suppose  he  had  copied  these  letters  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  and  had  said,  just 
as  he  says  here,  "  I  refer  you  to  these ;  these  are  part  of  my  communication,'* 
could  any  one  doubt  that  these  copies,  although  they  come  from  other  persons, 
would  be  admissible  (  He  makes  them  his  own.  He  chooses  to  use  them  as 
explanatory  of  his  letter.  He  is  not  willing  to  let  that  letter  go  alone ;  he  sends 
along  with  it  certain  explanatory  matter.  Now,  you  must  admit,  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  copy  them  himself  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  they  must  be 
read.  Suppose  he  attaches  them,  makes  them  a  part,  calls  them  •*  exhibits," 
affixes  them,  attaches  them  to  the  letter  itself  by  tape  or  seal  or  otherwise,  must 
they  not  be  read  as  part  of  the  communication,  as  the  very  matter  which  he  has 
introduced  as  explanatory,  without  which  he  is  not  willing  to  send  that  letter  ] 
Undoubtedly.    Does  the  form  of  the  thing  alter  it  ?    Is  he  not  careful  to  send 
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the  documents,  not  in  a  separate  package,  not  in  another  communication,  but 
enclosed  in  the  letter  itself,  so  that  when  the  letter  is  read  the  documents  must 
be  read  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  they  must  read 
the  whole,  and  not  merely  the  letter,  for  it  was  the  whole  that  the  President 
sent  to  be  read  to  give  his  views,  and  not  merely  the  letter  unconnected  with 
these  documents. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  do  not  care  to  protract 
this  discussion.  We  have  received  from  the  files  of  the  proper  department  a 
letter  complete  in  itself — a  letter  written  by  the  President,  and  signed  by  the 
President — in  which,  it  is  true,  he  refers  to  certain  statements  made  by  members 
of  the  cabinet  touching  a  question  of  veracity  pending  between  the  President 
and  General  Grant.  Now,  we  insist  that  that  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case.  Everything  contained  in  the  letter  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
considered  as  relevant  to  the  case  is  tendered  by  oflFering  the  letter  itself,  and 
the  statement  of  the  President  referring  to  the  alleged  enclosures  shows  that 
thoae  enclosures  relate  exclusively  to  that  question  of  veracity  pending  between 
himself  and  the  General,  and  are  in  nowise  connected  with  the  issue  pending 
between  the  President  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  case.  We 
are  willing  to  submit  this  point  without  further  discussion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  honorable  manager  consider  himself  entitled 
to  read  an  extract  from  the  letter  containing  so  much  of  it  aa  would  bear  upon 
his  immediate  object  without  reading  the  whole  letter? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  read  all  there  is  of  the  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  not  the  question.  Would  the  honorable  man- 
ager consider  himself  entitled  to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  bore  upon  his 
"  immediate  object  without  reading  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  will  state,  in  reply  to. the  question  propounded  by 
the  president,  that  we,  of  couree,  expect  to  use  the  letter  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  issues  of  the  case. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  objection. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  counsel  for  the  President  object  that  the  letter  is  not  evidence  .in  the  case  unless  the 
honorable  Dianagers  shall  also  read  the  enclosures  th^ein  referred  to  and  by  the  letter  made 
part  of  the  same. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?  I  call  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  letter  relied  upon  now  for  this  purpose.  I  send  my 
question  to  the  Chair  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Jisticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  please  read  the  words  in  the  letter  relied  #pon  touch- 
ing enclosures. 

Mr.  Stanbery  read  as  follows : 

General  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to 
preclude  any  reply  on  my  part ;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
correspondence  of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  involved, 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giviug,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which 
have  passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  memoers  of  the  cabinet  who  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which 
they  have  addressed  to  me  upon  the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  of 

the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will  say  "  ay  " 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  of 
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the  counsel  for  the  President  be  eastained  will  answer  **  yea  **  as  your  names 
are  called  ;  those  of  tbe  contrary  opinion  will  answer  "  nay." 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  information,  whether,  if  this  objection  is  sustained,  it 
bas  the  effect  of  ruling  out  the  letter  as  evidence  altogether] 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  has. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  would  desire,  if  it  is  proper,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put  in  a  different  form ;  that  it  should  be  an  affirmative  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  is  an  affirmative  form. 

Mr.  C0NNE8S.  I  wish  the  Chair  would  state  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will,  as  your  names  are  called, 
answer  "  yea  ;*'  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  nay."  If  the  yeas  carry  it  the 
effect  will  be  to  exclude  the  evidence.  If  the  navs  carry  it  the  effect  will  be  to 
admit  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  To  exclude  it,  unless  the  enclosures  are  also  offered,  if  our 
objection  prevail. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  am  rather  dull,  but  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely understand  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  this  question.  A  negative  vote 
admits  the  evidence,  I  understand. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  does.  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  an  affirmative  vote  excludes  it 

The  Chief  Justice.  Unless  the  enclosures  are  prodnced  and  read. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  listening  to  the  question  asked  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  presume  he  desires  to  know  whether  the  letter  with 
tbe  enclosures  can  afterward  be  read  as  evidence,  even  if  the  objection  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Undoubtedly  it  excludes  the  evidence  only  in  the  case 
that  the  enclosures  be  not  read. 

Mr.  Henderson.  So  I  understand. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)    Call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  down  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  understood. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  roll  is  bein^  called. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  question  is  not  understood,  evidently. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Proceed  with  the  call.  The  call 
of  the  roll  cannot  be  interrupted. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  calling  of  the  roll,  and  tbe  result  was — ^yeas  20, 
nays  29 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Conkling,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 
Sprague,  Trambnll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey--20, 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Dn|ke,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Mor- 
rill of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  "Williams,  and  Wilson— 29. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates— 5. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  20  and  the  nays  29.  So 
the  objection  is  not  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  now  offer  the  letter  in  evidence,  it  having  already 
been  read.  1  now  offer  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  appointment  of  the  President 
appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  as  certified  to  by 
General  Thomas.  I  will,  however,  in  the  first  place,  submit  it  to  the  counsel 
for  examination,  [submitting  the  paper  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.]  I 
call  the  attention  of  counsel  to  one  thing  in  connection  with  that  letter,  and  that 
is,  we  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  General  Thomas  attempted  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  that  his  signature  as  such  i*  attached  to 
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tbat  copy.     If  we  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  his  signatare,  of  coarse  we  shall 
not  introduce  any  testimony  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Stop  one  moment,  if  you  please.  Let  as  look  at  this  paper 
further. 

[The  counsel  for  the  respondent  having  examined  the  paper,  returned  it  to  the 
managers.] 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  see  that  this  is  the  copy  Mr.  Stanton  requested.  Bead 
the  indorsement,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  WiLSOM.  Have  you  any  objection  to  its  being  read  ? 
Mr.  Stanbkry.  No;  we  want  it  read. 
Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion, 
IFaskington,  D.  C,  February 'slX,  1868. 
Sir:  Hod.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  fiom  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  npon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully  yours. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Official  copy: 

Respectfully  furnished  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stantqn. 

L.  THOMAS, 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 

.    Mr.  Curtis.  We  want  the  indorsement  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  indorsement  is,  "  Received  2.10  p.  m.,  February 
21,  1868;  present  General  Grant." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Tbat  indorsement  is  whose  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  that  fact  admitted  i 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  next  oflTer  copies  of  the  order  removing  Mr.  Stan- 
ton and  the  letter  of  authority  appointing  General  Thomas,  with  certain  indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  the  Presideut  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
his  information.  [The  document  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
*nd  afterward  returned  by  them  to  the  managers.]  Have  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  that  document?  If  not,  I  ask 
that  it  may  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  CftiEF  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

[Copy.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1868. 
Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  autbority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  tbe  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  your  iunctions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  receipt  of  this  communication. 
You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  tbe  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorised  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  iiX 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Official 

W.  G.  MOOBE,  United  SiaUs  Arm^. 
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[Copy.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Waahiniflon,  D.  C,  February  21,  1853. 
Sir  :  Hod.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  anthorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim^  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yotirs, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Migor  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army,  IFashington,  D.  C. 
Official : 

W.  G.  MOORE,  United  States  Army. 

February  21,  1868. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  information. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

W.  G.  MOORE,  United  States  Army. 

Treasury  Department,  February  29,  1868. 
I  certify  the  withm  to  be  true  copies  of  the  copies  of  orders  of  the  President  on  file  in  this 
department  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  ad  interim, 

H.  Mcculloch,  secretary  oftfte  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  we  have  here  now  an  official  copy  of 
Greneral  Order  No.  17,  of  which  General  Emory  spoke,  and  we  now  oflTer  it,  bo 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  that  this  document  and  the  one  shown  to  him  are 
the  same  so  far  as  regards  the  point  at  issue.  [The  document  was  handed  to 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  and  presently  returned  to  the  managers.]  Do 
yon  want  it  read  1 

Mr.  Stanbeby.  0,  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  we  offer  it  without  reading  it. 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

[General  Orders  No.  17.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  Qrneral*s  Office, 

Washington,  March  14, 18G7. 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  pablisbed  for  tbe  information  and  government  of  all 
concerned : 

].  An  act  making  appropriations  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  Military  Academy  for  tbe  year 
ending  June  30,  Idi^. 

II.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  army  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30, 
l«6a. 

III.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  fortifications  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

I.— [Public— No.  54.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  Military  Academy  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  I86d,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

Be  it  enactf^d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tfte  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  Tbat  tbe  followinfi^  sums  be,  and  tbe  same  are  bereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  tbe  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  Military 
Academy  for  tbe  year  ending  tbe  30tb  of  June,  1H68 : 

For  pay  of  officers,  instructors,  cadets,  and  musicians,  $154,840. 

For  commutation  of  subsistence,  $5,050. 

For  pay  in  lieu  of  clotbing  to  officers*  servants,  $156. 

For  current  and  ordinary  expenses,  $66,467. 

For  increase  and  expense  of  library,  $:i,0()0. 

For  expenses  of  Board  of  Visitors,  $5,000. 

For  fc^ge  for  artillery  and  cavalry  borses,  $9,000. 

For  borses  for  artillery  and  cavalry  practice,  $1,000. 

For  repairs  of  officers^  quarters,  $5, 000.  (^r^r^n]^ 
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For  frimitnre  of  cadets*  hospital,  $200. 

For  gas  pipes,  gasometers,  and  retorts,  $600. 

For  materials  for  quarters  for  subaltern  officers,  $5,000. 

For  ventilating  and  beating  tbe  barracks  and  other  academic  bnildings ;  improving  the 
a])paratus  for  cooking  for  the  cadets ;  repairing  tbe  hospital  buildings,  including  tne  introduce 
tion  of  baths  for  tbe  sick,  the  construction  of  water-closets  in  the  library  building,  and 
new  furniture  for  the  recitation -rooms,  $40,000. 

For  purchase  of  fuel  for  cadets*  mess-hall,  $3,000. 

For  the  removal  and  enlargement  of  the  gas-works,  $20,000. 

For  additional  appropriations,  for  which  estimates  were  not  made  last  year : 

For  enhirging  cadet  launary,  $5,000. 

For  furniture  for  soldiers*  hospital,  $100. 

For  increasing  the  supply  of  water,  replacing  mains,  &c.,  $15,000. 

For  ice-bouse  and  additional  store  and  servants*  rooms,  $7,500. 

For  iire-proof  building  for  public  offices,  $15,000. 

For  breast-high  wall  of  water  battery,  $5,000, 

For  permanent  derrick  on  the  wharf,  $2,500. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  be  entitled  to 
the  ration  now  received  by  the  acting  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  commencing  at 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  law  authorizing  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  hereafter  the  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  allowed  to  other  assistant  professors  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  applied  to  the  pay  or  subsistence  of  any  cadet  from  any  State  declared  to 
be  in  rebellion  agamst  the  government  of  the  United  States,  appointed  after  the  Ist  day  of 
January,  1867,  until  such  State  shall  have  been  restored  to  its  original  relations  to  the  Union. 

Approved  February  28, 1867. 

II.— [Public—No.  85.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  tbe  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1868,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1866: 

For  expenses  of  recruiting,  transportation  of  recruits,  and  compensation  of  citizen  sur- 
geons for  medidal  attendance,  $:MO,000. 
For  pay  of  the  army,  $14,757,952. 
For  commutation  of  officers*  subsistence,  $2,228,982. 
For  commutation  of  forage  for  officers*  horses,  $104,600. 
For  payments  in  lien  of  clothing  for  officers*  servants,  $276,978. 
For  payments  to  discharged  soldiers  for  clothing  not  drawn,  $200,000. 
For  contingencies  of  the  army,  $100,000. 
For  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  and  seamen,  $70,000. 
For  army  medical  museum,  $10,000. 

^or  medical  works  for  library  of  Surgeon  6eneral*s  office,  $10,000. 
For  expenses  of  Commanding  Generars  office,  $10,000. 

For  repairs  and  improvements  of  armories  and  arsenals : 

For  arsenal  and  armory  at  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  $686,500. 

For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, $200,000 :  Provided,  That  the  ownership  of  said  bridge  shall  be  and  remain  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  have  the  right  of 
way  over  said  bridge  for  all  purposes  of  transit  across  the  island  and  river,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  said  company  shall,  before  any  money  is  expended  by  the  government,  agree 
to  pay  and  shall  secure  to  the  United  States,  first,  naif  the  cost  of  said  bridge ;  and  second, 
half  the  expenses  of  keeping  said  bridge  in  repair ;  and  upon  guaranteeing  said  conditions 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretair  of  War,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  said  company  shall 
have  the  free  use  of  said  bridge  for  purposes  of  transit,  but  without  any  claim  to  ownership 
thereof. 

For  Watervliet  arsenal,  West  Troy,  New  York,  $38,200. 

For  current  expenses  of  the  ordnance  service,  $300,000. 

For  Allegheny  arsenal,  Pittsburg,  Pennsvlvania,  $34,000. 

For  Champlain  arsenal,  at  Vergenues,  Vermont,  $8(K). 

For  Columbus  arsenal,  Columbus,  Ohio,  $139,625. 

For  Fort  Monroe  arsenal,  Oid  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  $6,000. 

For  Fort  Union  arsenal,  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  $10,000.  ^^  - 
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For  Kennebec  arsenal,  Augusta,  Maine,    1,525. 

For  Indianapolis  arsenal,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  $169,625. 

For  Leavenworth  arsenal,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $15,000. 

For  New  York  arsenal,  Governor's  island.  New  York,  $1,200. 

For  Pikesville  arsenal,  Pikesville,  Maryland,  $800. 

For  St.  Louis  arsenal,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $65,000. 

For  Washington  arsenal,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  $50,000. 

For  Watertown  arsenal,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  $*il,667. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Willard  Sears  estate,  adjoining  the  Watertown  arsenal  grounds, 
$49,700,  or  so  much  thereof  as  maybe  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  at  public  auction  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  in  South 
Boston,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  is  not  needed  for  the  public  service,  and  pay  the  proceeds 
thereof  into  the  treasury. 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands: 

For  salaries  of  assistant  commissioners,  sub-assistant  commissioners,  and  agents,  $147,500. 

For  salaries  of  clerks,  $82,800. 

For  stationery  and  printing,  $63,000. 

For  quarters  and  fuel,  $200,000. 

For  commissary  stores,  $1,500,000, 

For  medical  department,  $500,000. 

For  transportation,  $800,000. 

For  school  superintendents,  $25,000. 

For  buildings  for  schools  and  asylums,  including  construction,  rental,  and  repairs,  $500,000. 

For  telegraphing  and  .postage,  $18,000:  Provided,  That  the  Commissioner  be  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  any  balance  on  hand,  at  this  date,  of  the  refugees  and  freedmen's  fund, 
accounted  tor  in  his  last  annual  report,  to  aid  educational  institutions  actually  incorporated 
for  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen:  And  provided  further  ^  That  no  agent  or  clerk  not  heretofore 
authorized  by  law  shall  receive  a  monthly  allowance  exceeding  the  sum  of  $200. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General 
of  the  army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request, without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Senate;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  ana  void ;  and  anv  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  'of  a 
misdemeanor  in  office;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any 
orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  pny  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  section  three  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  Military  Academy,  approved  June  16, 1866,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  $150,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  disburse(l 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings  at  or  near  the  city  of  Jeffer- 
eonville,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  as  storehouses  for  government  property. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  to  prohibit  and  prevent  whipping  or  maiming  of  the  i>er- 
son  as  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  by  any  pretended  dvil  or  mili- 
tary authority  in  any  State  lately  in  rebellion  until  the  civil  government  of  such  State  shall 
have  been  restored  and  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  militia  forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in 
either  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  further  organization, 
arming,  or  calling  into  service  of  the  said  militia  forces,  or  anv  part  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  the  same  shall  ne  authorized  by  Congpress. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Paymaster  General  be  authorized  to  pay,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,  in  addition  to  the  amount  received 
bv  them,  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  such  California  and  Nevada  volunteers  as  were  dis 
charged  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Utah,  and  at  points  distant  from  the  place  or  places  of 
enlistment,  such  proportionate  sum  according  to  the  distance  travelled  as  have  been  paid  to 
the  troops  of  other  States  similarly  situated ;  and  such  amount  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  n  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Approved  March  2,  1867.  ^^  , 
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III.— [Public— No.  86.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  preservation,  and  repiurs  of  certain 
fortificatious  aua  other  works  of  defence  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1868. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemUed,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  thev  are  hereby,  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  construction,  preservation,  and 
repair  of  certain  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1868: 

For  Fort  Scammel,  Portland,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Georges,  on  Hog  Island  ledge,  Portland,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Winthrop,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  entrance  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  Massachusetts,  $30,000. 

For  Fort  Schuyler,  East  river,  New  York,  $5000. 

For  fort  at  Willett's  Point,  opposite  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  $50,000. 

For  fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  $50,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac  river,  $25,000. 

For  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Florida,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Jefi'erson,  Garden  Key,  Tortugas,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Clinch,  Amelia  island,  Florida,  ^,000. 

For  Fort  at  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco  bay,  California,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Lime  Point,  California,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Alcatraz  island,  San  Francisco  bay,  California,  $100,000. 

For  Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  McClary,  Portsmouth  harbor.  New  Hampshire,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  $150,000. 

For  Fort  Montgomery,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  $25,000. 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments,  $10,000. 

For  purchase  of  sites  now  occupied  and  lands  proposed  to  be  occupied  for  permanent  sea- 
coast  defences:  Provided^  That  no  such  purchase  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  approval  of 
its  expediency  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  validity  of  the  title  by  the  Attorney 
General,  $50,000. 

For  purchase  of  sites  now  occupied  by  temporary  sea-coast  defences :  Protnded^  That  no 
such  purchase  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  approval  of  its  expediency  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  of  the  validity  of  the  title  by  the  Attorney  General,  $25,000. 

For  construction  and  repair  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  engineer  troops  at  the  depot  of 
engineer  supplies  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $20,000. 

For  construction  and  repair  of  barracks  and  qiiarters  for  engineer  troops  at  the  depot  of 
engineer  supplies  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York,  $25,000. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  itjurthtr  enacted.  That  there  shall  not  be  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  fore- 
going appropriations  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  and  the  resi- 
due thereof  shall  not  be  expended  till  otherwise  ordered. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  powers  of  resist- 
ance of  the  turret  and  the  broadside  systems  of  iron  clad  vessels  of  war,  and  whether  or  not 
our  present  heaviest  guns  are  adequate  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  heaviest  plated  ships 
now  built,  or  deemi-a  practicable  on  either  system,  and  whether  or  not  our  best  stone  forts 
will  resist  our  heaviest  guns,  and,  if  not,  what  increase  in  strength,  by  adding  either  stone 
or  iron,  or  variation  in  form,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  are  hereby  authorized  to  detail  a  joint  board  of  not  less  than  six  compe- 
tent officers,  three  from  the  army  and  three  from  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  con- 
struct and  test,  by  firing  upon  them,  such  targets  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses above  named.  And  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  supply  the  board  with  such  facilities  for  this  purpo>e  as  they  may 
require :  Provided,  It  can  be  done  from  the  unexpended  funds  and  materials  now  at  their 
disposal,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  from 
such  funds  at  their  disposal  as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
designate  respectively. 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Official: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Gborgb  W.  Wallace  Bwom  and  examined  : 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Qnestion.  What  is  jour  name  and  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  if 
you  have  any  ? 

Answer.  George  W.  Wallace,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  twelth  infantry,  com- 
manding the  garrison  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Washington  ? 

A.  Since  August  last. 

Q.  What  time  in  August  ? 

A.  The  latter  part  of  the  month.     The  exact  date  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  State  if  at  any  time  you  were  sent  for  to  go  to  the  Executive  Mansion 
about  the  23d  of  February  last. 

A.  On  the  22d  of  February  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  'Moore  desiring 
to  see  me  the  following  morning  at  the  £^xecutive  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  President ;  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Q.  Does  he  act  as  secretary  to  the  President  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  Tou  received  that  note  on  the  night  of  the  22d ;  about  what  time  at 
night  ? 

A.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  any  time  designated  when  you  should  go  ? 

A.  Merely  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Sunday  morning?     Did  you  go? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  About  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Colonel  Moore  there? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  ? 

A.  He  desired  to  see  me  in  reference  to  a  matter  directly  concerning  myself. 

Q.  How  concerning  yourself?  • 

A.  Some  time  in  December  my  name  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
brevets.  Those  papers  had  been  returned  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  on 
looking  over  them  he  was  under  the  impression  that  my  name  had  been  set 
aside,  and  his  object  was  to  notify  me  of  that  fact  in  order  that  I  might  make  use 
of  influence,  if  I  desired  it,  to  have  the  matter  rectified. 

Q.  After  that  did  he  say  anything  about  your  seeing  the  President? 

A.  I  asked  how  the  President  was.  He  replied  "Very  well;  do  you  desire 
te  see  him?*'  to  which  I  replied  "Certainly;"  and  in  the  course  of .  a  few 
moments  I  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Executive. 

Q.  Was  a  messenger  sent  in  to  know  if  he  would  see  you  ? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  answer.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Moore  at  the 
time.     He  notified  hhn. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Moore  leave  the  room  where  you  were  conversing  with  him 
until  you  went  in  to  see  the  President? 

A.  He  left  the  room  to  bring  out  this  package  of  papers.  No  other  object, 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  the  office  of  the  President  where  the  President  was  for 
that  purpose  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir;  he  passed  in  the  same  door  I  did. 

Q.  And  came  out  and  brought  a  package  and  explained  to  you  that  your 
name  appeared  to  be  rejected,  and  then  you  went  in  to  see  the  President? 
A.  I  did.    I  went  in  at  my  own  request. 
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Q.  After  70a  had  passed  the  usual  salutations,  what  was  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  you  ? 

A.  The  President  asked  mc  if  any  changes  had  heen  made  in  the  garrison 
within  a  short  time ;  any  movement  of  troops. 

Q.  The  garrison  of  Washington  ? 

A.  The  garrison  of  Washington. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

A.  I  replied  that  four  companies  of  the  twelfth  infantrr  bad  been  sent  to  the 
second  military  district  on  the  7  th  of  January,  and  beyona  that  no  other  changes 
had  been  made.  In  doing  so  I  omitted  to  mention  another  company  thall  have 
since  thought  of* 

Q.  Had  he  ever  sent  to  you  on  such  an  errand  before  t 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  £varts.  He  did  not  send  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Is  that  quite  certain  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes;  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  rerhapa  we  shall  see  diflPerently  when  we  get  through, 
(To  the  witness.)  Did  he  ever  get  you  into  his  room,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
order  to  put  such  a  question  as  that  before  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to.     It  assumes  that  he  was  got  in  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  If  he  was  not  got  in,  bow  was  he  there? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  witness  has  said  that  upon  his  inquiry  how  the  Presi- 
dent was,  the  private  secretary  said:  "  Would  you  like  to  see  him?"  and  the 
witness  said  **  Certainly,"  and  went  into  his  room.  If  that  is  being  got  into 
his  room,  directly  or  indurectly,  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  assume  one  theory,  Mr.  President,  and  the  counsel 
assume  another. 

Mr.  EvARTS.     No ;  I  follow  the  testimony.    I  assume  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  again  say  that  I  assume  another  theory  upon  the 
testimony,  and  I  think  the  testimony  was  that  he  came  there  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  President.  I  should  so  argue  to  the  Senate  if  it  become  my  opportunity 
to  argue ;  but,  without  pausing  for  that,  I  will  ask  this  question  :  (To  the  wit- 
ness.) Were  you  ever  in  that  like  position  with  regard  to  the  President  before 
you  got  there  then  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  anything  upon  this  subject:  "  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  your  commander.  General  Emory,  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  the  same 
as  you  do  ?  " 

A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had  asked  the  same  question  the  day  before  of 
General  Emory,  and  got  the  same  answer  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  that  he  desired  to  know,  or  a  thing  that  be 
did  know  already  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  What  he  did  say  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  that*  mode  of  examination 
in  chief.     That  way  of  examining  a  witness  is  altogether  new  to  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  press  it,  sir.  I  always  desire  to  waive 
wherever  I  can.     (To  the  witness  )     Was  there  anything  more  said  1 

A.  Nothing  more  said  on  that  subject. 

Q.  On  your  part  or  his  ? 

A.  Neither. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  next  day  that  you  had  not  been  rejected  .by  the  Senate! 

Mr.  Stanbbry.     What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Evarts.     It  is  wholly  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  at  all.  The  President  sends  for  an  officer  of 
the  army  through  his  secretary,  and  informs  him  that  the  Senate  has  rejected 
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him  ;  and  then  having  got  him  into  his  presence  begins  to  inquire  about  the 
movement  of  troops,  when  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  been  rejected. 

The  Witness.  If  I  used  the  word  "rejected  "  in  my  testimony  I  was  not 
aware  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  expression ;  and  wlien  I  come 
to  reflect  I  think  the  language  was  that  my  name  had  been  "  set  aside." 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.     What  made  you  change  it? 

Mr.  Stanbery.     He  did  not  change  it.     He  said  "  set  aside"  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  say  now  that  you  did  not 
understand  that  you  were  rejected  ? 

The  Witness.  That  my  name  was  set  aside.  My  own  view  of  the  matter 
was  that  I  had  been  rejected. 

Q.  If  that  was  your  view  why  did  you  change  the  language  just  now  from 
"  rejected  "  to  "  set  aside  1" 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  did  not  change  it.  He  said  "  set  aside  "  before.  It  was 
you  that  changed  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Botler.  I  understand  what  he  says,  perfectly. 

Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Stanbury.  So  do  we. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Why  did  you  interrupt,  sir,  and  say, 
•*  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  say  *  rejected  V  " 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  perfect  right,  sir,  I  presume,  to  make  use  of  such 
language  as  I  think  proper  in  my  replies. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Undoubtedly.  I  also  have  a  right  to  ask  why  do  you 
use  it  ?     I  do  not  object  to  the  right.     I  only  want  to  know  the  reason. 

The  Witness.  My  reason  was  to  coiTect  any  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
the  expression  of  Colonel  Moore.  My  own  view  was  that  it  amounted  to  a 
rejection  ;  but  he  said  "  set  aside ;"  he  used  that  language,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  difference  between  "  set  aside  "  and  "  rejected,"  that 
you  know  of,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  I  never  thought  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  of  it  at  that  time  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  advise  you  to  use  influence  with  senators  to  get  yourself  confirmed  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question — what  Colonel  Moore 
advised  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  order  to  show  whether  he  understood  that  he  was 
rejected,  because  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  influence  with  senators  if  he  did 
not  understand  that  he  was  rejected.  (To  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Do 
yott  continue  your  objections  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly;  but  there  is  no  use  to  continue  it;  you  keep  on 
asking  the  question  in  that  way.  [A  pause.]  Are  you  through  with  the 
witness,  Mr.  Manager? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  let  you  kuow  when  I  am,  sir.  [A  pause.]  I 
am  now  through  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  So  are  we. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  ten 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  resumed  its  session  at  two  o'clock 
and  forty-five  minutes  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  managers  will  proceed  with  their  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  now  offer  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  restormg 
General  Thomas -to  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  order? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Has  not  that  been  put  in  before? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  this  is  the  order  of  the  General  of  the  army, 
Bsued  in  porsuanee  of  the  President's  request,  which  we  put  in  before.  ^§1^^ 
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The  Chirp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D,  C,  Februarif  14,  1868. 
Sir  :  General  Grant  directs  me  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  desires  yoa 
to  resume  your  duties  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  armj. 

C.  B.  COMSTOCK. 
Brevet  BritradUr  General,  A,  A,  G.  D,  C. 
General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General, 

OflScial  copy  for  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  February  14,  1868. 

William  E.  Ghandlbr  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  Mr.  Chandler,  I  believe  you  were  once  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Answer.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? 

A.  From  June,  1865,  until  the  30th  of  November,  1867. 

Q.  While  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office,  did  you  learn  the  office 
routine  of  practice  by  which  money  was  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  steps  by  which  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  By  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  requisition  passes  through  the  accounting  offices  of  the  department,  and 
is  then  honored  by  the  issue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  upon  which  the  money  is  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Please  name  the  accounting  officers  through  whose  offices  it  will  pass. 

A.  The  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  the  control  of  tlie  war  and 
navy  accounts.  Several  of  the  auditing  officers  pass  upon  war  requisitions — the 
Second  Auditor  and  the  Third  Auditor,  and  possibly  others. 

Q.  Please  trace  and  give  the  offices,  if  you  can,  through  which  a  requisition 
from  the  War  Depaitment  for  money  would  go,  from  one  office  to  the  other,  until 
the  money  would  get  back  to  the  War  Office. 

A.  My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  subject  until  now,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  state  accurately  the  process  in  any  given  case.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  a  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  War  would  come  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  pass  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  the  office  of 
the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  appropriation  upon  which  the  draft  was  to  be  made  had,  or  had  not, 
been  overdrawn.  The  requisition  would  pass  from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
through  the  office  of  the  Auditor,  and  thence  back  to  the  Secretair  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereupon,  in  the  warrant  room  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  money  would  be  issued,  which  would  also  pass 
through  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  being  countersigned  by  him.  Then  it 
would  pass  into  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  to  be  there  registered, 
and  thence  to  the  IVeasurer  of  the  United  States,  who,  upon  this  requisition, 
would  issue  his  draft  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  This  is  substantially  the 
process,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  stated  the  different  steps  accurately. 

Q.  Ought  it  not  to  go  to  the  Second  Auditor  first  ? 

A.  Quite  possibly  the  requisition  would  first  go  to  the  Auditor. 

Q.  The  Second  Auditor  and  then  the  Comptroller  ? 

A.  The  Second  or  Third  Auditor,  and  then  to  the  ComptroUJ^Qgle 
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Q.  Is  there  any  method  known  to  you  hy  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  person  can  get  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  except  through  a  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War? 

A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  ask  you  what  is  the  course  of  issuing  a  commission  to  an 
officer,  say  who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ?  What  is  the  official  routine 
in  the  Treasury  Department  ?     I  suppose  it  is  the  same  for  all. 

A.  A  commission  is  prepared  in  the  department  and  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  forwarded  to  the  President  and  signed  by  him.  It  is  then  returned 
to  the  Ti-easury  Department,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  bonded  officer,  it  is  held 
until  his  oath  and  bond  have  been  filed  and  approved  ;  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
not  required  by  law  to  give  bond  the  commission  is  held  until  he  qualifies  by 
taking  the  oath.  It  is  my  impression  that  this  is  the  usual  form.  There  are 
Bome  officers  in  the  Treasury  Department  whose  commissions  are  countersigned 
bj  the  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Assistant  Secretaries,  for  iastance,  have  commissions  which  are  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  As  1  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  own  commission  is  ? 

A.  It  issues  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  suppose. 

Q.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1867,  was  there  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Assietant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1 

A.  There  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  vacancy  up  to  the  30th  of  November  ? 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Edmund  Cooper  1 

Mr.  Staivbery.  Will  the  honorable  manager  allow  me  to  ask  what  is  the 
object  of  this  testimony  about  Mr.  Cooper  ?     What  is  the  purpose  ? 

Mr*  Manager  Butler.  The  object  is  to  show  that  one  of  the  ways  and  means 
described  in  the  eleventh  article  by  which  the  President  proposed  to  get  control 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was,  against  law  and  without  right,  to  appoint  his  Private  Secretary 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  all  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  answered  so  far.  If  you  have  any  other  ques- 
tion I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  make  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Evarts.  What  part  of  the  eleventh  article  is  this  applicable  to  ] 

Mr.  Manager  Bui  lb R.  Both  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  articles.  The  elev- 
enth article  charges  him  with — 

Unlawfully  devising^  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  wrthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
concur,  &c. ;  and,  also,  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contnviug,  and  attempting  to 
devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  tne  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2,  1867  ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
u  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States," 
paoed,  Ac 

And  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  doing  that,  he  wanted  to  control  the  purge 
M  well  as  the  sword,  and  he  wanted  his  man,  his  secretary,  if  in  no  warmer  and 
closer  relations  to  him,  to  be  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  by  law  being  allowed  to  siga 
warrants. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Wilson.     Then  the  eighth  article. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Then,  as  mj  associates  call  to  my  attentbn,  the 
eighth  arjticle  charges  that — 

With  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
military  senrice  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  21st  daj  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  186&-- 

Re- 
did, unlawfully  and  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of  an  act,  &c. — 
Do  these  acts. 

.  Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  appointed  Thomas.  You  now  propose  to  prove  under 
that  that  he  appointed  Cooper,  or  tried  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr^.  This  is  the  means :  *'  with  intent  unlawfully  to  con* 
trol." 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Stanbbry.  Did  what  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Did  unlawfully  and  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  regnlatini^  the 
tenure  of  certain  ciyil  offices,"  passed  March  2»  1868,  and  in  yiolation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— 

Aud  while  the  Senate  were  in  session,  not  to  go  on  with  the  verbiage,  appoint 
Lorenzo  Thomas. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  allegation  is  that  with  this  intent  which  you  have  stated, 
the  President  did — 

There  being  no  yacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  with 
intent  to  yiolate  and  disregard  the  act  aforesaid — 

Whiok  is  the  tenure- of-office  act — 

Thai. and  there  issue  and  deliyer  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  [a  [letter  of  authority  in  writing, 
in  snbatwice  as  follows :  that  is  to  say. 

Now,  you  propose  to  prove  under  that,  that  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  proposed  to  appoint  his  private 
scQretajy,  Edmund  Cooper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  the 
idea,  is  it,  under  the  eighth  article?  We  object  to  this  as  not  admissible  under 
the  eighth  article.  As  by  reference  to  it  it  will  be  perceived,  it  charges  nottiing 
Uut  ail  intent  to  violate  the  civil  tenure  act,  and  no  mode  of  violating  that  except, 
in  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  War  Department,  the  appointment  of  General 
ThooAS  contrary  to  that  act. 

As  for  the  eleventh  article  the  honorable  court  will  remember  that  in  our 
answer  we  stated  that  there  ^as  in  that  article  no  such  description,  designation 
of  ways  or  means,  or  attempts  at  ways  or  means,  whereby  we  could  answer 
definitely;  aud  the  only  allegations  there  are  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  speech 
that  the  President  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  he — 

Afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21  si  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'*' An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 
March  2,  1867,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  con- 
trive means  by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal* 
of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  aud  also,  by 
further  unlawfully  deyising  and  contriving,  aud  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means, 
then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  2,  1867 ;  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867, 
whereby,  &c. 

The  only  allegation  here  as  to  time  and  principal  action,  in  reference  to  which 
all  these  unnamed  and  undescribed  ways  and  means  were  used,  is,  that  on  the 
2 1  St  of  February,  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  he  did  unlawfully,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil 
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tennre^-office  act,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving  and  attempting  to 
devise  and  contrive  means  by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
resuming  his  place  in  the  War  Department.  And  now  proof  is  offered  here, 
substantively,  of  efforts  in  November,  1 867,  to  appoint^  in  the  want  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper. 
We  object  to  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  objection,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  is  twofold : 
first,  that  the  evidence  is  not  competent ;  second,  that  the  pleading  is  not  suffi- 
cient. I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  pleading.  It  is  said 
that  the  pleading  is  too  general.  If  we  were  trying  an  indictment  at  common 
law  for  a  conspiracy,  or  for  any  acts  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  and  we  made 
the  allegation  too  general,  the  only  objection  to  that  would  be  that  it  did  not 
sufficiently  inform  the  defendant  under  it  what  acts  might  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  the  remedy  for  a  defendant  in  that  case  would  be  to  move  for  a  specifica- 
tion or  for  a  bUl  of  particulars ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  move  for  that,  the  court 
take  care  in  the  course  of  the  case,  if  any  surprise  is  upon  him,  because  of  evi- 
dence that  he  could  not  have  known  of,  or  could  not  have  expected  to  allow  him 
to  come  in  and  meet  that  new  evidence.  Therefore  indictments  for  conspiracies 
are  generally  drawn  as  was  the  indictment  in  the  Martha  Washington  case, 
which  I  now  have  in  my  mind,  it  having  been  drawn  by  an  exceedingly  good 
pleader,  as  tradition  says,  giving  one  general  count,  and  then  several  specific 
counts,  or  setting  out  specific  acts  in  the  nature  of  specifications ;  so  that,  if  the 
pleader  fail  in  setting  out  his  specific  acts,  he  still  may  hold  under  the  general 
count,  and  the  count  setting  out  specifications  is  instead  of  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Now,  then,  I  say  we  need  not  discuss  the  question  of  pleading. 

The  only  question  is,  is  this  competent,  if  we  can  show  it  was  one  of  the 
ways  and  means  ?  The  difficulty  that  rests  in  the  minds  of  my  learned  fnends 
on  the  other  side  is  that  they  cluster  everything  about  the  2l8t  of  February, 
1868.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  act  of  the  Slst  of  February.  1868,  was 
only  the  culmination  of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  as  in  the  President's 
answer  he  sets  forth,  to  wit :  as  early  as  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  that  he  was 
determined  then  to  get  out  Mr.  Stanton,  at  any  rate — I  would  use  the  words 
"at  all  hazards;''  but  perhaps  they  might  be  subject  to  criticism  until  we  get 
through  our  case — certainly  by  the  use  of  force,  as  the  evidence  now  in  shows. 
He  formed  his  purpose. 

To  carry  it  out  there  are  various  things  to  do.  He  must  get  control  of  the 
War  Office ;  but  what  good  does  that  do  if  he  cannot  get  somebody  who  shall 
be  his  servant,  his  slave,  dependent  on  his  breath,  to  answer  the  requisitions  o£ 
his  pseudo  officer  whom  he  may  appoint ;  and  therefore  he  began  when  1  Stan- 
ton was  suspended,  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  December  he  had  got  to  put 
that  suspension  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  Senate,  and  he  knew  it  would 
not  live  there  one  moment  after  it  got  fairly  considered.  Now  he  begins. 
What  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ?  "  To  get  somebody  in  the  Treasury  Depart- ' 
ment  that  will  mind  me  precisely  as  Thomas  will,  if  I  can  get  him  in  the  War 
Department."  That  is  the  first  thing ;  and  thereupon,  without  any  vacancy, 
he  must  make  an  appointment.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  is  that  we  are 
obliged  to  argue  our  case  step  by  step  upon  a  single  poiut  of  evidence.  It  is 
one  of  the  infelicities  always  of  putting  in  a  case  that  sharp,  keen,  ingenious 
counsel  can  insist  at  all  steps  on  impaling  you  upon  a  point  of  evidence ;  and 
therefore  I  have  got  to  proceed  a  little  further. 

Now,  our  evidence,  if  you  allow  it  to  come  in,  is,  first,  that  he  made  this  appoint- 
ment ;  that  this  failing,  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  Cooper  was  rejected.  Still 
determined  to  have  Cooper  in,  he  appointed  him  ad  interim,  precisely  as  this 
ad  interim  Thomas  was  appointed,  without  law  and  against  right.  We  put  it 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  macbinenr  by  which  to  get  hold,  to  get,  if  he  could,  htff 
hand  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States^  although  Mr.  Chandler  has  just 
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stated  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  except  by  a  Requisition  througb  tbe  War 
Department ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  show  that  this  was  part  of  the  same 
illegal  means,  we  show  you  that  although  Mr.  McOulloch,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  must  have  known  that  Thomas  was  appointed,  yet  the  President  took 
pains — we  have  put  in  the  paper — tp  serve  on  Mr.  McOulloch  an  attested  copy 
of  the  appointment  of  Thomas  ad,  interim,  in  order  that  he  and  Cooper  might 
recognize  his  warrants. 

Did  I  not  answer  my  friends  that  this  was  a  sufficient  ground  ?  More  than 
that,  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  a  somewhat  extended  practice  of  the  law,  (not  extend- 
ing, however,  so  long  as  that  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,)  that 
it  was  ever  objected  anywhere,  when  I  was  tracing  a  man's  motives,  when  I  was 
tracing  this  course,  that  I  had  not  a  right  to  put  in  every  act  that  he  did,  valeat 
quantum.  Everything  that  comes  out  of  his  mouth,  every  act  that  he  does,  I 
have  a  right  to  put  in. 

Let  us  see  if  that  is  not  sustained  by  authorities.  The  question  arose  in  the 
trial  of  James  Watson  for  high  treason  in  the  year  1817  before  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  England,  Lord  EUenborough,  assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  Mr. 
Justice  Bayly,  and  Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  The  objection  there  was  precisely  the 
one  the  learned  counsel  raise  here.  It  was  alleged  that  certain  speeches  had 
been  made  which  were  treasonable  speeches.  That  was  all  that  was  said  about 
them ;  they  were  not  set  out  any  further.  I  got  this  book  (32  State  Trials)  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose ;  but  it  contains  an  authority  directly  in  point. 
Certain  speeches  were  alleged ;  the  indictment  charged  that  certain  speeches 
were  made  without  setting  them  out ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  they  could  not  be 
proved  as  overt  acts ;  and  the  question  was  whether  certain  other  speeches  could 
be  put  in  as  tending  to  show  the  animus  with  which  the  first  set  of  speeches 
had  been  spoken.    Lord  EUenborough  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  : 

Lord  FAUnborough,  If  there  had  been  no  particular  overt  act  under  which  this  evidence 
was  receivable,  it  is  a  universal  rule  of  evidence  that  what  a  party  himself  says  may  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him,  to  explain  any  part  of  his  conduct  to  which  it  bears  reference. 

Mr.  WethtrtlU  (the  counsel  ifor  the  defendant.)  We  do  not  object  that  it  is  not  evidence, 
but  that  it  is  not  proof  of  the' overt  act. 

Lord  EUenborough,  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  whatever  proceeds  from  the  month  of 
man  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him ;  it  shows  tbe  intention  with  which  he  acts. — 
32  State  Trials,  page  91. 

"  Whatever  proceeds  from  his  mouth."  A  fortiorit  senators,  when  it  is 
under  his  hand  like  the  seal  of  a  commission,  if  his  declarations  can  be  given, 
may  not  his  acts  ?  I  would  not  have  troubled  the  presiding  officer,  I  would  not 
have  troubled  senators  so  long  upon  this  matter,  had  it  not  been  that  there  may 
be  other  acts  all  clustering  around  this  grand  conspiracy  which  we  propose,  if 
we  are  permitted,  to  put  in. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  simple  question  was,  who  was  Edmund  Cooper  ? 
I  suppose  my  friends  do  not  mean  to  object  to  that  alone.  The  question  was, 
do  you  know  him  and  who  is  he  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  We  asked  what  you  intended  to  prove  in  reference  to 
Edmund  Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  stated  that  at  very  considerable  length.     I 

Propose  to  prove  that  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper  took  possession  in  the  Treasury 
department  before  the  30th  of  November,  and  that  he  had  this  commission, 
showing  that  the  President  gave  a  commission  illegally  in  violation  of  the  t«i* 
ure-of-office  act  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  The  tenure-of-offioe  act 
provides  that  **  in  such  case  and  in  no  other,"  to  wit,  where  aa  officer  has.  been 
guilty  of  misconduct  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  becomes  incapable  or  legally 
disqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  President  may  suspend  him ; 
and  then  the  sixth  section  provides  that — 
The  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any  comroisnon  or  letter  of 
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autboritj  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  bo,  high  misdemeanors. 

Therefore  the  very  signing  and  issuing  of  this  commission — the  signing  it, 
if  he  did  not  isue  it ;  \jie  issuing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  sign  it — there  being  no 
vacancy  which  is  contemplated  by  the  act,  is  a  crime,  and  another  crime  in  and 
part  of  the  great  conspiracy.  Therefore  the  question  will  be  whether  we  shall 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  condition  of  Mr.  Cooper.  I  cannot  put  the  whole  of 
my  offer  in  one  question,  because  I  cannot  prove  it  all  by  one  witness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  question  to  writing, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  will  put  it  rather  in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  prove. 
I  will  write  it  as  an  offer  to  prove,  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  to  who 
Cdmund  Cooper  is,  but  what  Edmund  Cooper  has  got  to  do  with  this  cade; 
what  the  illegal  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ad  interim,  or  otherwise,  has  to  do  with  this  case;  or  what  the 
appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  Department  has  to  do  with  this  ease.     That  is  the  material  inquiry. 

Now,  I  understand  the  learned  manager  to  say  that  the  proof  he  intends  to 
make  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cooper  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  an  illegal 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in  that  the  President  violated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  violated  the  tenure- of-office  act.  Well,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  have  they  given  us  notice  to  come  here  to  defend  any  such  delinquency 
as  that,  if  it  be  a  delinquency  1  Have  the  House  of  Representatives  impeached 
the  President  for  anything  done  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Chandler,  if  he  was 
removed,  or  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  if  he  was  appointed  in  his  place  ? 
They  selected  one  instance  of  what  they  claim  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  in  regard  to  a  teij^porary  appointment  made 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate;  and  that  was  the  case  of  General  Thomas, 
and  of  General  Thomas  alone.  As  to  that,  of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  going  into  evidence,  because  we  have  had  notice  of  it,  and  are  here  ready 
to  meet  it;  but  as  to  any  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  certainly  the  gentlemen  have  no  authority  to  make 
euch  a  charge,  because  they  come  here  with  a  delegated  authority ;  they  come 
here  only  to  make  the  charges  found  good  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  not  the  charges  that  they  choose  to  manufacture  here.  The  managers  have 
no  right  to  amend  these  articles.  They  must  go  to  the  House  even  for  that. 
If  they  choosb  to  go  to  the  House  and  get  a  new  article  founded  upon  an  illegal 
act  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  let  them  go,  and  let  us  nave  time  to 
answer  it  and  to  meet  it. 

So  much  for  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  as  to  the  illegal  appointment 
of  Mr.  Coopi^.  It  is  a  matter  not  charged.  That  is  enough.  It  is  a  matter 
they  are  not  authorized  to  charge ;  they  have  no  such  delegated  authority  here. 

What  is  the  next  ground,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  upon  which  they  ask  to  prove 
anything  in  relation  to  Mr.  Cooper?  They  say  they  expect  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  put  into  that  place  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  by  the 
President  in  order  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys  in  that  department. 
That  I  understand  to  be  the  next  ground.  Now,  let  us  see  what  they  have 
charged  about  that.  Here  they  have  got  an  article  charging  an  illegal  act  of 
the  President  in  reference  to  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money— article 
eight  Let  us  Bee  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  to  do  with  that 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindfdl  of  the  high 
duties  of  bis  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfallj  to  control  the  disburse 
meutfl  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War, 
on  the  2l8t  day  of  Febiniary — 

Did  a  certain  thing.     What  was  it?      Appoint  Mr.  Cooper?     Give  him 
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anthority  to  act  in  any  office?  No.  He  appointed  Thomas,  and  that  appointment 
is  the  only  appointment  set  out  as  the  means  to  control  those  disbursements.  If 
It  was  necessary  to  frame  an  article  founded  upon  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
as  a  means  used  by  the  President  to  get  control  of  theee  public  moneys,  was  it 
not  equally  necessary  to  have  an  article  founded  upon  the  same  line  of  conduct 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Cooper  ?     Unquestionably. 

Then,  in  the  eleventh  article,  what  is  there  that  authorizes  the  introduction 
of  this  testimony  ?     That  he  made  certain  speeches.     What  then  ? 

Afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21  st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washin^n, 
in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  did,  unlawfully  aud  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Con 
stitntion  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices.'* 

That  is  the  unlawful  thing ;  and  how  ? 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means 
by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  tho  S«mato  to 
concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and,  also,  by  further  unlaw- 
fully devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitlea  '*  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1^68,  and  for  other  purposes." 

That  is  the  act  which  contains  the  section  requiring  the  orders  for  military 
operations  to  go  through  General  Grant.  That  is  the  means  he  contrived  there 
to  get  Stanton  out.     So  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.     What  further  ? 

And,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States.*' 

1^0 w,  what  relevancy  has  the  appointment  of  Cooper  with  the  government  of 
the  rebel  States,  or  with  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  or,  m  fact, 
with  any  offence  charged  yi  any  one  of  the  eleven  articles  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  consider  the  law  to  be  well  settled 
and  accepted  everywhere  in  this  country  and  £ngland  to-day,  that  where  aa 
intent  is  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  other  and  inde- 
pendent acts  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  looking  to  the  same  result,  are  admissible 
in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  fact  And  we  go  further  than 
that.  We  undertake  to  say,  upon  very  high  and  commanding  authority,  not  to  be 
challenged  here  or  elsewhere,  that  it  is  settled  that  such  other  and  independent 
acts,  8ho¥ring  the  purpose  to  bring  about  the  same  general  result,  although  at 
the  time  of  the- inquiry  the  subject-matter  of  a  separate  indictment,  are  never- 
theless admissible.  1  doubt  not  that  it  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  honor- 
able senators  that  among  other  cases  illustrative  of  the  rule  which  I  have  just 
cited  it  has  been  stated  in  the  books — the  cases  have  been  ruled  first  and  then 
incorporated  into  books  of  standard  authorities — that  where  a  party,  for  example, 
was  charged  with  shooting  with  intent  to  kill  a  person  named,  it  was  compe- 
tent, in  order  to  show  the  malice,  the  malicious  intent  of  the  act,  to  show  that  at 
another  time  and  place  he  laid  poison.  *A  party  is  charged  with  passing  a  coun.- 
terfeit  note ;  it  is  competent,  in  order  to  prove  the  scientert  to  show  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  other  counterfeit  notes  of  a  different  denomination ;  and  the 
rule,  as  stated  in  the  books,  is,  that  what  is  competent  to  prove  the  scienter,  as 
a  general  principle,  is  competent  to  prove  the  intent. 

Now,  wnat  is  the  allegation  in  the  eleventh  article  1  That  this  procedure 
was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  and 
defeating  the  operation  of  that  law.  That  law  stands  with  the  other  legislation 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  What  law? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  tenure-of-office  act.  That  law  stands  with  the 
other  kgfslation  of  this  country ;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  without  stopping  to 
citQ  the  statutes,  that  by  the  existing  law  of  the  United  Stat^  the  appro|»riAr 
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tions  made  for  the  support  of  the  Department  of  War  and  for  the  support  of  the 
army  can  only  be  reached  in  the  treasury  of  the  nation  through  the  requisitions 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Here  is  an  independent  act  done  by  the 
accused,  as  is  well  said  by  my  associate,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  result. 
How  ?  By  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  under  the 
law  and  regulations,  is  authorized  to  act  upon  the  warrants  that  may  be  drawn 
upon  the  treasury  through  that  department  or  any  other  department ;  by  appoint- 
ing a  person,  in  bther  words,  to  discharge  the  very  duty  which  he  desires  him 
to  discharge  in  aid  of  his  design  ;  and  what  is  thatt  That  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  pursu- 
ance of  law,  to  wit,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  duly  constituted  such  by 
the  appointment  of  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  by  a  person  acting  as  an  officer, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  through  the  requisitions  made  on 
the  treasury  by  his  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  appointed  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  Senate,  in  defiance  of  the  Senate,  and  in  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  throws  no  light  on  this  subject,  of 
eourse  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  if  it  does,  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  If  the  question  stops  with  the  inquiry  who  Edmund  Cooper  is,  of 
course  it  throws  no  light  uppn  this  subject ;  but  if  the  testimony  discloses  such 
relatioTie  with  tbe  President  and  his  appointment  under  such  circumstances  as 
indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Cooper  to  co-operate  with  the  President  in 
this  general  design,  I  apprehend  it  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  Upon  this 
snbject.  And,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  department,  (and 
if  this  rule  is  to  be  established  that  might  happen  any  hour,  witnout  regard  td 
the  opinions  of  the  Senate  to  the  contrary  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,) 
this  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  the  control  of  the  whole 
question.  I  am  free  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter,  if  nothing 
forther  be  shown  than  the  mere  inquiry  of  the  appointment  of  Cooper,  it  may 
not  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  do  not  so  understand  the  matter. 
7here  is  more  than  that  in  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  distinct  proposition 
before  the  Senate,  we  offer  to  prove  that,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his 
friend  and  theretofore  private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  ad 
one  of  the  means  by  wnich  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civU  office  act 
and  other  laws  of  (congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  insert  the  date  in  your  offer? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  will,  sir.  [After  a  pause.]  I  have  inserted  a 
date  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  to  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  offer  to  prove  that  after  the  Pr/isident  had 
determined  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his  friend  and  theretofore 
private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as  one  •  of  the  means  by 
which  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  and  other  laws  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  a  date.  I  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  put  it  on  the  20th  of  November. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  in  relation  to  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Put  in  what  you  have  also,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  the  learned  counsel  will  allow  me,  I  will  make  my 
<^r  as  I  like. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Undoubtedly.  I  only  asked  you  to  name  the  date.  You  can 
do  as  you  please  about  it.  Digitized  by  CiOOglc 
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The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  propoaition. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  thaf,  after  the  President  had  determined  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton* 
Secretary  of  War,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his  friend  and 
heretofore  private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  and  other  laws  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  action  of  the  Senate,  I  think,  was  in  December,  1867. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  February  13. 

Mr.  Manager  But  lb  R.  January  13. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  January  13,  1868;  so  that  what  you  now  offer  was  after  that 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Oh,  no.  The  President  formed  the  purpose,  as  be 
tells  us  in  the  letter  to  General  Grant,  and  as  he  tells  us  in  his  answer,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1867,  when  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton,  to  suspend  him  indefi- 
nitely ;  to  try  to  see  if  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to  that ;  if  they  would  not, 
then  to  keep  him  suspended  indefinitely,  and  remove  him  as  soon  as  ever  he 
could  get  anybody  to  aid  him.  That  is  our  proposition  of  what  the  evidence 
and  the  claims  of  the  President  show;  he  meant  to  do  that  in  spite  of  what 
happened ;  and  we  say  after  that  intent  was  formed  he  made  the  appointment 
of  Cooper. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  After  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  then.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
date ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  be  heard 
ftirther? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No,  sir;  but  we  object  to  it.  It  is  not  within  any  article  of 
impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  The  question  is,  whether  the  evidence  proposed  by  the  honorable 
managers  shall  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  managers  answer  a  question  before 
the  vote  is  taken. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Will  the  managers  read  the  particular  clauses  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  articles  to  prove 
which  this  testimony  is  offered  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  to  prove  the  intent  alleged  in 
the  eighth  article  in  these  words : 

With  intent  nnlawfnlly  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War. 

He  did  ascertain  act  with  that  intent.  Now,  to  prove  that  intent,  we  show  he 
did  a  certain  other  act  which  would  enable  him  to  control  the  moneys. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  eighth  article  seems  to  say  nothing  about  money. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  eighth  article  reads : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmindfdl  of  the  high  duties 
of  his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursemeBls 
of  moneys  appropriated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  What  act  is  charged  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  act  charged  is,  that,  with  that  intent,  he 
appointed  -Thomas.  Now,  to  prove  the  intent  with  which  he  appointed  Thomas, 
we  prove  that  he  also  prepared  a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  answer  Thomas's  requisitions. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  point,  I  will  read,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  sen- 
ator, from  the  eleventh  article  : 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means 
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by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  S&nton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M  Stan- 
ton from  said  office  of  Secretaiy  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also,  by  further  unlawfully 
devising  and  conti'iving,  and  attemptin|p  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "^n  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2i 
and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  effieievt 
government  of  the  rebel  States, ''passed  March  2,  1867. 

'  He  had  done  what  he  has  been  charged  to  have  done.  And  now,  in  that 
connection,  we  claim  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  carry  otit  ttiis 
thing ;  because,  suppose,  looking  forward  to  have  happened  exactly  what  did 
happen,  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  not  give  up  the  War  Department,  then 
the  question  was,  would  Mr.  McCulloch  answer  the  requisitions  of  Thomas  or 
of  anybody  else  he  should  put  in,  if  Stanton  should  hold  on  ?  It  is  clear  that 
the  President  knew  he  would  not,  because,  although  he  served  a  notice  upon 
McCulloch  to  do  it,  McCulloch  will  not  to-day,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
one  through  Thomas.  Now,  then,  he  gets  Thomas  in  ;  he  must  put  in  some- 
body in  the  Treasury  Department  who  will  obey  Thomas.  Thereupon  he  puts 
Cooper  in ;  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  he  claims  to  have  the  right 
to  remove  McCulloch;  and  he  also  claims,  and  has  put  it  in  his  answer,  that 
McCulloch,  as  one  of  his  cabinet,  has  agreed  to  go  at  a  stroke  of  his  pen  ;  so  that 
he  has  got  the  whole  army  and  treasury  of  the  United  States  within  his  con- 
trol. It  was  with  intent  to  do  that  that  he  made  the  appointment  of  Cooper ;  and 
to  show  that  it  was  with  that  intent,  we  show,  so  anxious  was  he  to  do  it,  that 
be  did  not  make  the  appointment  lawfully  ;  that  he  first  made  it  when  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session,  by  issuing  a  full  commission ;  then  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  rejected  Cooper;  but  still,  so  bent  was  he  on  having  Cooper  not 
private  secretary,  but  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  where  he  could  con- 
trol the  monevs  of  the  United  States,  that  he  first  appointed  him  ad  interim^ 
showing  that  ne  got  him  under  the  same  designation  as  Thomas ;  and  the  desig- 
nation shows  something. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  senators  ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  request  the  managers  to  answer  a  question  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Jdstjcb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

The  managers  are  requested  tosay  whether  they  propose  to  show  that  Cooper  was  appointed 
by  the  President  in  November,  J 867,  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  unlawful  possession  of  the 
public  money,  other  than  by  the  fact  of  the  appointment  itself  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  certainly  do— is  that  an  answer? — ^more  than  by 
the  appointment.  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  hereafter,  we  propose  to 
show  that  he  appointed  him,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Cooper  went  into  the  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  before  his  appointment  could  by  any  possibility  be 
legal ;  and  that  he  has  been,  we  hope  and  believe  we  shall  show  that  he  has 
been,  controlling  other  public  moneys  since. 

The  Chief  Justice  having  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence, 
declared  that  the  negative  appeared  to  prevail, 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  desire  that  some  testimony  shall 
be  read.     I  send  my  request  to  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Henderson's  request,  as  follows : 

It  is  requested  that  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  Chandler,  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  obtaining  money  on  a  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  can  only  be  read  from  the  notes  of  the  short-hand 
reporter ;  but  the  witness  can  restate  it. 
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Mr.  Hbndrrson.  I  will  inquire  if  the  witness  will  be  pennitted  to  restate  it? 

The  Chikf  Justicb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Henderson.  My  object  is  to  know  whether  money  can  be  obtained  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  not  of  the  Secretary  himself;  juat 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Let  him  answer  to  that  very  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  him  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Answer  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri.     Will  the  senator  state  the  question  to  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  prefer  that  the  managers  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  state  now  whether  the 
Assistant  Secretair  can  sign  warrants  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  For  the  payment  of  money  ^^ 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether  on  requisitions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment  

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Whether,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  department  of 
the  government,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  sign  warrants  on 
the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  money  ? 

The  Witness.  Until  the  passage  of  a  late  statute,  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  present  and  acting,  money  could  not  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  upon  the  signature  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An  act 
has  been  passed  within  a  year  allowing  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  sign  covering- 
in  warrants  and  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  upon  accounts  stated ;  but 
the  practice  still  continues  of  signing  all  customary  warrants  by  the  signature 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  warrants  are  prepared  and  the  initiiile 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  warrants  placed  upon  them,  and  thea 
they  are  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  he  is  present. 

Mr.  Fessendbn.  I  ask  that  that  law  may  be  read.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  itt 

The  Witness.  It  is  within  a  year.  I  can  find  it  if  you  give  me  the  statutes 
for  the  last  year. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  a  question  to  the  witness  : 
whether  before  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  he  refers  any  warrant  could  be 
drawn  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  unless  he  was  Acting  Secretary  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  7 

A.  There  could  not.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  no  money  could  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  upon  the  signature  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  unlees 
when  Acting  Secretary  under  an  appointment  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  When  the  Assistant  Secretary  acts  for  the  Secretary,  does  he  sign  all 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  ? 

A.  When  Acting  Secretary,  of  course  he  signs  all  warrants  for  the  payment 
of  money. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing  and 
send  it  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  merely 
as  to  the  practice.    I  can  do  it  in  less  time  than  by  writing  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  it  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  read  the  law  to  which  reference  has  been  made  : 

AN  ACT  supplemdntal  to  an  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2,  1789. 
Be  it  muuted  hu  the^  Senate  and  House  of  Ratresentatives  of  the  United  States  ff  America  im 
Congress  assembledf  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  power,  by  an  appoint 
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ment  nnder  his  hand  and  official  seal,  to  delegate  to  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
treasury  authority  to  sign  in  his  stead  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  into  the  puhlic 
Treasury  and  all  warrants  for  the  disbursement  from  the  public  treasury  ot  money  certified 
by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  to  be  due  upon  accounts  duly  audited  and 
settled  by  them ;  and  such  warrants  so  signed  shall  be  in  all  cases  of  the  same  validity  as  if 
they  had  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself.'* 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO  and  others.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  date  is  March  2,  1867,  the  same  date  as  the 
tenure-of-office  act. 

A  dogle  other  qaestion,  which»  perhaps,  is  rather  a  conclasion  of  law  than  of 
fact.  (To  the  witness.)  In  case  of  the  removal  or  absence  of  Mr.  McOuUoch 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  I  understand,  the  Assistant  Secretary  per- 
forms all  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  t 

Mr.  EvAR'rs.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  said  I  doubted  as  to  that.  I  was  only  asking  for 
the  practice.     (To  the  witness.)     Is  that  the  practice  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is,  without  an  appointment  as  Acting  Secretary  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  desired  to  put  a  question,  and  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  to  require  me  to  put  it  in  writing ;  but  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Secretary  r^wi  as  follows  : 

Can  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law,  draw  warrants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  by  the  Treasurer  without  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  7 

The  Witness.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  I  understand,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary can  sign  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the  cases  specified. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  by  deputation  ? 

A.  Which  is  presumed  rather  to  be  with  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  will  ask  another  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  allowed  to  put  a  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice!  The  senator  from  Oregon  objects. 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  question  I  intended  to  ask  was,  has  it  been  the  prac- 
tice  

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  (To  the  witness.)  Has  it  been  the  practice  for  him  to 
sign  warrants? 

A.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question  it  has. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  is :  Shall  the  evidence  proposed 
by  the  managers  be  received  ? 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  as  soon  as  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  it.  [After  writing.]  There  are  two  questions  which  I  wish  to 
put. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Maine. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Q.  Has  it  heen  the  practice  since  the  passage  of  the  law  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  sign 
warrants  unless  specially  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Q.  Has  any  Assistant  Secretary  been  authorized  to  sign  any  warrants  except  such  as  are 
specified  in  the  act  ? 

The  Witness.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  for  an  Assistant  Secretary,  since 
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the  passage  of  the  act,  to  sign  warrants  except  upon  an  appointment  by  tbe 
Secretary  for  that  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  authorized  one  of  his  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  to  sign  warrants  of  the  character  described  in  the  act,  and  they 
have  been  customarily  signed  by  that  Assistant  Secretary  in  all  cases  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  FbsSbnden.  Now  let  the  second  question  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  second  question  as  follows : 

Q.  Has  any  Assistant  Secretary  been  authorized  to  sign  any  warrants  except  such  as  are 
specified  by  the  act  7 

The  WiTNKSS.  No  Assistant  "Secretary  has  been  authorized  to  sign  warrants 
except  such  as  are  specified  in  this  act,  unless  when  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  managers  should  be  admitted,  will,  as  your  names  are 
called,  answer  yea;  those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  nay.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23,  nays  26. 

Mr. CoNNESS.  I  desire  to  know  how  my  name  is  recorded? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  recorded  among  the  yeas. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  That  is  a  mistake.  I  voted  in  the  negative,  and  I  wish 
myself  recorded  correctly. 

The  change  being  made,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22,  nays  27,  as 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkllng,  Corbetfc,  Cra^n, 
Drake,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross, 
Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams— 27. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbory,  Wade,  and  Yates— 5. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  yeas  are  22,  the  nays  are  27.  So  the  evidence  is 
not  received. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  this  witness  at 
present.  We  may  wish  to  call  him  again,  however,  at  another  part  of  the  case, 
when  we  get  along  further,  so  that  we  can  offer  this  in  another  view. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  shall  reserve  our  questions  till  then. 

Charles  A.  Tl^kee  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  t 

Answer.  Charles  A.  Tinker. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 

A.  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  Are  you  in  charge  of  any  office  ? 

A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  in  this  city. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  charge  of  the  military  telegraph  office  of  the 
War  Department  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell  from  what  time.  I  was  in  chai'ge  of  the  military  tele- 
graph office  of  the  War  Department  up  to  August,  1867.  I  think  I  was  per- 
sonally in  charge  something  like  a  year.  I  was  connected  with  the  office  for 
something  like  five  years. 

Q.  While  in  charge  of  that  office,  state  whether  a  despatch  from  Lewis  E. 
Parsons,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  came  to  Andrew  JolmsottrRj^^^flPJi  ^^  ^® 
United  States,  and  if  so,  at  what  date  ?  ° '^'^'^"^  ^^  ^OO^ 
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A.  I  think  while  in  that  office  I  saw  a  great  many  such  despatches. 

Q.  What  paper  have  you  in  your  band  ? 

A.  I  have  what  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  addressed  to  "His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 
President." 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  telegram  came  through  the  office  ? 

A.  I  recognize  this  as  being  the  character  of  despatch  which  passed  through, 
or  was  received,  at  the  military  telegraph  office. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  must  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Were  there  duplicate  ori]^inals  of 
telegrams  received  kept  at  the  military  telegraph  office  ? 

A.  What  is  called  a  press  copy  was  taken  of  each  despatch  before  being 
delivered  from  the  office. 

Q,  Was  such  a  press  copy  taken  of  each  despatch  before  it  was  sent  i 

A.  Not  before  being  sent. 

Q.  The  original  was  kept,  then  1 

A.  The  original  was  kept  on  file  in  the  office. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  my  request,  you  examined  those  press  copies  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  such  a  despatch  as  I  have  described  among  those  press 
copies  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  copy  it  t 

A.  I  made  a  copy. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  explanation  as  to  that  copy  you  now  have  in  your  hand? 

A.  I  made  a  copy  of  the  despatch,  and  answered  the  summons  of  the  man- 
agers, and  I  placed  the  copy  in  your  hands,  and  I  heard  you  order  your  clerk 
to  make  a  copy  of  that ;  and  after  a  short  time  the  clerk  returned  with  that 
copy,  and  read  the  copy  which  he  had  made,  and  you  returned  to  me  the  copy 
I  had  made. 

Q.  Have  you  that  copy  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Very  well ;  produce  the  original  despatch  and  the  copy  both. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  "original  despatch."  I  under- 
stood this  was  a  despatch  received  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  original  press  copy  is  meant.' 

The  Witness.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  the  original  press  copy.  (Pro- 
ducing a  bound  letter-book,  the  pages  of  which  were  press  copies  of  despatches.] 

Q.  Have  you  that  original  press  copy  ? 

A.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Read  from  it,  please. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

IThe  book  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.] 
ilr.  Stanbery.  I  wish  to  ask  a  preliminary  question.     (To  the  witness.) 
Did  you  make  this  press  copy  yourself  1 

A.  The  press  copy  is  made  by  the  clerk.  The  telegram  is  written  by  one 
of  the  operators. 

Mr.  EvAftTS.  By  yout 

The  Witness.  Not  by  me  personally. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  book  does  not  prove  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  understand  the  objection,  if  there  is  any. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  understand  that  a  telegraph  company's  books  prove 
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themselves  like  a  record.  You  bring  no  liinng  witness  that  verifies  anything 
here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  pass  from  this  for  a  moment.  (To  the  witness.) 
Do  you  remember,  as  an  act  of  memory,  whether  such  a  telegram  as  that  passed 
through  the  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  this  despatch  having  passed  through  the  office ;  I 
cannot  take  my  oath  that  I  remember  the  particular  despatch. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  an  original  despatch  of  the  same  date 
signed  "Andrew  Johnson?" 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Produce  it. 

A.  I  have  a  book  in  which  the  despatch  is  filed.  (Producing a  bound  letter- 
book  on  the  pages  of  which  were  pasted  despatches.) 

Q.  Are  you  so  familiar  with  the  signature  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  to  know 
whether  that  is  his  name  signed  to  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  to  be  his  signature ;  I  am  very  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  in'  your  own  mind  as  to  that  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  this  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  you  have  just  produced,  the 
record  book  of  the  United  States  military  telegraph  of  the  executive  office 
wherein  original  despatches  are  put  on  record? 

A.  It  is  the  book  in  which  the  original  despatches  were  filed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  despatch  passed  through  the  office  to  Levis 
E.  Parsons  ? 

A.  I  do  know  from  the  marks  it  contains. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  an  inference. 

The  Witness.     I  can  answer  that.     I  saw  the  despatch  in  the  office. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  And  it  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  sent  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now,  let  us  see  the  despatch.  [The  book  was  handed  to 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  and  examined  by  them.]  This  is  very  good 
reading ;  but  will  yon  tell  us  what  is  the  object  of  this  testimony  ?  We  like 
the  document ;  but  what  is  the  object  of  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butl BR.  Do  you  object  to  this  document,  whatever  the  object  is? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  object  until  we  know  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  The  question  that  I  put  now  is  simply  whether  you 
object  to  the  vehicle  of  proof? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  is  proper  to  read  it  at  all,  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  proved. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  proceeded  from  the  President,  and  therefore  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  January  17,  1867 ;  the  same  date  with  Parsons's 
dcBpatch. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Now,  the  object? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Not  yet,  sir.  (To  the  witness.)  On  the  same  day 
that  this  is  dated  do  you  find  in  the  records  of  the  department  a  press  copy  of 
a  despatch  from  Lewis  E.  Parsons  to  which  this  is  in  answer  ? 

A.  I  find  in  the  press  copy  book  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  that  was  i& 
answer  to. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  How  does  that  appear? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  appears  because  the  witness  has  sworn  to  it 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  it  is  an  answer,  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Again  I  must  reply,  if  the  question  i8^niUtO| me  how 

igi  ize      y  g 
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it  appears,  he  has  sworn  that  it  is  an  answer.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  what 
was  this  telegraph  office  ?  The  heading  of  the  despatch  is  "  United  States 
Military  Telegraph."  Was  this  telegaaph  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment? 

A.  At  that  time  it  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Where  were  the  books  kept  1 

The  Witness.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  lines  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  mean  the  lines.  I  mean  the  office ;  was  it  in 
the  War  Department  building  ] 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  were  the  officers  employes  of  the  War  Department  t 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  its  doings  at  that  office  kept  in  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  are  these  books  and  these  papers  produced  from  the  War  Depart 
ment  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  now  ? 

A.  They  come  from  the  War  Department  through  the  telegraph  office;  it  has 
the  original  despatches  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  They  came  to  the  telegraph  office  from  the  War  Department  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  originally  as  records  from  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  From  the  War  D^partment  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  I  bring  them  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  submit  now  to  the  Senate  that  I  propose  to  use  in 
evidence,  if  it  is  otherwise  competent,  the  despatch  of  Lewis  E.  Parsons  to 
which  Andrew  Johnson  msAe  reply.  Having  proved  what  I  have  proved,  is 
there  any  objection — I  mean  now  as  to  the  vehicle  of  evidence  simply,  not  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  On  that  point  in  this  present  case,  although  we  regard  the 
proof  of  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  as  incompetent  and  insufficient,  we  shall  waive 
any  objection  of  that  kind,  and  the  question  may  now  stand  upon  the  compe 
tejicy  of  the  proof. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  On  the  question  of  relevancy,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  and  competency ;  its  admissibility  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Admissibility  of  the  proof  of  the  contents  7 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes.  We  have  had  no  notice  to  produce  the  original,  but  we 
care  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  To  that  I  answer  we  have  the  original  here. 
*    Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  but  the  original  of  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  delivered  to  the 
President.     We  have  had  no  notice  to  produce  that;  we  know  nothing  about 
it;  but  we  waive  that.    Now,  we  inquire  in  what  view  and  under  what  article 
these  despatches  dated  prior  to  the  civil-tenure  act  are  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  order  that  the  Senate  acting  both  as  court  and  jury 
may  understand  whether  these  papers  are  admissible  in  evidence,  it  becomes 
necessary,  with  the  leave  of  thePresident  and  the  Senate,  to  read  them  de  bene 
esse,  in  order  that  we  may  show  how  they  become  competent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  object  to  your  reading  them  de  bene  esse. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  despatch  of  Mr.  Parsons  is  : 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  January  17,  18^. 
Legtftlatare  in  session.    Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment. 
Report  from  Waahingfeon  says  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  yi^iW  pass.    We  do  not  know 
what  to  believe.    I  mid  notbinfl^  here. 

LEWIS  E.  PARSONS, 

Exchange  Hotel 
His  Ezcellencj  Andrew  Johnson,  President  ^  , 
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The  response  is : 

United  States  Military  Telegraph,  ExEcum^E  Office, 

Hashington,  D,  C,  January  17,  1867. 

What  possible  ^ood  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitntional  amendment  ?  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our 
government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally upholdall  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  who  place 
their  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  coordinate  departments  of  the  government 
in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Ijfontgomery^  Alabama, 

I  have  no  farther  call,  after  having  read  these  despatches,  so  that  they  may  he 
seen  of  the  Senate,  to  argue  the  question  whether  this  is  competent  evidence 
upon  articles  charging  Andrew  Johnson  with  attempting  to  overthrow  the  acts 
of  Congress,  to  oppose  their  validity,  and  to  bring  its  legislation  into  contempt. 
It  is  either  under  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  article  quite  competent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tenth  is  confined  to  the  President's  speeches.  It  alludes 
to  nothing  else. 

Mr.  CuHTis.  Speeches,  not  telegrams. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  reminded  by  the  learned  connsel  that  that  article 
refers  to  speeches  and  not  telegrams.  I  know  it ;  but  with  what  intent  were 
those  speeches  made  I  For  what  purpose  were  they  made?  They  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  arraying  the  country  against  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  lawful  acts,  and  to  bring  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  Now,  I 
am  upon  the  point  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  array  the  people  against  the 
lawful  acts  of  Congress  and  to  "  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof,"  and 
"  to  excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted." 

We  must  go  back  a  moment,  if  the  Senate  please,  and  I  shall  take  but  a 
moment,  because  I  think  this  is  too  clear  for  argument.  The  President  had 
gone  forward  in  August  and  September,  1866,  declaring  everywhere  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  do  what  it  was  proposing  to  do.  Congress  had  proposed 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  ftjr  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  constitutional  amendment  from  being  accepted,  every  possible 
contumely  was  thrown  upon  Cohgress  and  every  possible  step  taken  to  prevent 
its  acceptance,  and  this  is  one  of  the  steps. 

I  will  not  argue  further  under  that  proposition.  Then  the  eleventh  article 
charges  that  "  intending  to  deny  the  power  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  he  did  declare 
so  and  so.  We  find  with  that  intent  that  when  Congress  had  passed  an  act  for 
the  pacification  of  the  southern  States  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  when  that  was  being 
considered  by  the  southern  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  his 
high  position,  was  absolutely  telegraphihg  to  the  legislature,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  those  States  when  they  were  asking  for  advice,  urging  them  not  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  care  to  argue  this  any 
further. 

Mr.  Eyarts.  If  we  understand  the  honorable  managers  aright,  this  evidence 
is  supposed  to  be  relevant  and  competent  only  in  reference  t©  the  crimes  charged 
in  iX\k>  t^nth  and  eleventh  articles.  Is  that  so  ?  Was  that  your  proposition,  Mr. 
Butler  f  / 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  My  proposition  is  that  it  is  relevant  under  those.  I 
have  made  no  proposition  as  to  the  rest — - — 

Mr.  Evarts.  You  did  not  name  any  others.  Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well ;  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  any  others. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well ;  we  are  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Now,  if  the  Chief  Justice  and  senators  will  give  their  attention 
to  the  tenth  article,  it  will  be  found  that  the  entire  charge  there  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent— 

Designing  and  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did 
attempt  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach,  Uie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  sereral  branches  thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  reg^d  and  respect  of 
all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof,  (which 
all  officers  of  the  government  ought  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintam,;  and  to  excite  the 
odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the 
laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted. 

That  is  the  entire  purview  of  the  intent.  Now,  the  only  acts  charged  as 
done  with  this  intent  are  the  delivery  of  a  speech  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
August,  1 866,  and  two  speeches,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  the  other  at  Cleveland, 
in  September,  1866.     The  article  concludes  that  by  means  of  these  utterances — 

Said  Andrew  Johnson  has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  whereby 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  commit,  and  was  then  and  there 
g;ailty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

That  is  the  gravamen  of  the  crime;  that  he  brought  the  presidential  office 
into  scandal  by  these  speeches  made  with  this  intent.  Senators  will  judge  from 
the  reading  of  this  telegram,  dated  in  January,  1867,  whether  that  supports  the 
principal  charge  or  intent  of  his  derogating  from  the  credit  of  Congress  or  bring- 
ing the  presidential  office  into  discredit. 

The  eleventh  article  has  for  its  substantive  charge  nothing  but  the  making  of 
the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  saying  that  by  that  speech  he  declared 
and  affirmed — 

In  substance,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the 
same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying,  and 
intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him, 
the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same,  and,  also, 
thereby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  the  power  of  the  said  thirty-ninth  Congress  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  declara- 
tion— 

That  is,  in  pursuance  of  the  speech  made  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1866 — 

The  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21st 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did,, 
unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  cai^ 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'An. 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867 — 

Which  was  after  the  date  pf  this  despatch — 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  cpntriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  ]f .  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the- 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Departmput  of  War. 

The  court  will  consider  whether  this  despatch  touches  that  subject. 

And  also  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  con- 
trive, means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  Au  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  o/  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for 
oiner  purposes,  *'  approved  March  2, 1 867 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled 
*■  *  An  act  to  provide  fbr  the  more  e$elent  government  of  tne  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867. 

Also,  after  the  date  of  this  despatch.     It  is  under  one  or  the  other  of  these- 
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two  articles  that  this  despatch  is^  in  its  date  and  in  its  substance,  supposed  to  be 
relevant.     I  will  read  it : 

Washikgton,  D.  C,  January  J7,  1867. 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment?  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  our  government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will 
eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand  b^  the  Constitution,  and 
who  place  their  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltenng  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  co-ordinate  departments  of  the 
government  in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Paksons,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

There  is  nothing  here  pertinent  in  depreciation  of  Congress,  nothing  that 
tends  to  the  scandal  of  the  presidential  office,  nothing  that  has  relation  to  the 
defeat  of  laws  not  then  passed,  and  not  possible  to  be  the  subject  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  resisting  or  opposing;  and  we  find 
nothing  whatever  in  these  transactions — ^if  introduced  undoubtedly  leading  iuto 
a  wide  field  of  inquiry — that  touches  any  crime,  or  any  intent,  or  any  purpose 
mentioned  in  these  articles. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  if  this  evidence  is 
admissible  under  either  of  the  articles — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  admissible 
under  both  the  tenth  and  eleventh — it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  enough 
that  we  bhow  it  to  be  admissible  under  one ;  and  therefore  I  treat  the  proposi- 
tion to  introduce  this  evidence  under  the  eleventh  article  only — from  which  I 
think  it  must  appear  to  senators  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  If 
attention  be  given  to  the  eleventh  article  it  will  be  seen  that  we  charge  that  the 
President  did — 

On  the  18th  daj  of  Augnst,  A.  D.  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  the  District 
•f  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  39th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only 
part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  Con- 
gress was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  and  also  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny 
ue  power  of  the  39th  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuiteu 
States— 


The  very  subject  of  these  telegraphic  despatche 

And  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
fitates,  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1866— 

Which  we  understand  to  include  all  these  dates  between  the  time  when  the 
declaration  which  is  the  basis  of  this  article,  to  wit,  August  18,  1866,  up  to  and 
including  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  so  that  all  that  period  is  open  to  us  for 
the  introduction  of  testimony  showing  the  transactions  of  the  President  on  this 
point — 


On  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  aud  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  ue  Constitution  that  he 
should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an 
.act  entitled**  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  bv 


unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  which 
he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  fortiiwitD  resuming  the  functions  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  lor  the  Department  of  War,  uotwithstandiug  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur 
in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  smd  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War;  and,  also,  by  further  unlawfully  devis- 
ing and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2,  1867; 
and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867. 

Herein  we  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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President  in  sending  out  tbis  telegram.  Here  was  Mr.  Parsons,  who  is  known 
upon  public  fame  to  have  been  the  provisional  governor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  year  1865  and  1866,  a  man  of  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  asks  the  President's  opinion  upon  the  very  matter  of  tne  reconstruction  of 
the  rebel  States.     Her  says  : 

Lefpslature  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment. 
Report  from  Washington  says  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  will  pass. 

Which,  undoubtedly,  related  to  those  acts  which  have  come  to  be  called  acts 
for  the  government  of  the  rebel  States,  enabling  acts  ;  measures  of  Congress, 
by  and  through  which  these  States  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Union.  He  asks 
the  opinion  of  the  President  as  to  what  they  shall  do.    He  says : 

We  do  not  know  what  to  believe. 

Now,  what  does  the  President  say  ? 
What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  bj  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment? 

Which  had  been  rejected. 

I  know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals — 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  offence  of  this  particular  telegraphic  despatch,  and 
showing,  also,  wherein  it  applies  under  the  charge  contained  in  the  eleventh 
article.  We  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  article  that  in  August,  1866,  he  had 
charged  that  Congress  was  not  a  constitutional  body  representing  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  In  this  despatch  he  speaks  of  Congress,  because  he  can  refer 
to  no  other  set  of  men,  as  a  *'  set  of  individuals,''    He  says : 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals — 

Thus  characterizing  Congress  as  a  set  of  individuals,  which  is  seen  in  what 
he  says  in  regard  to  Uiem — 
in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise. 

And  we  say  that  herein  we  have  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  President  to 
defeat  the  will  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction 
laws,  which  is  precisely  the  offence  charged  against  him  in  the  eleventh  article 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  reminded,  too,  that  the  origi- 
nal reconstruction  act  provides  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
as  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  or  coincident  with  the  right  of  a  State 
organized  under  the  reconstruction  laws  to  be  admitted  to  representation  in 
Congress. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  say  any- 
thing further? 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Nothing  further. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish,  if  the  presiding  officer  will  allow  me,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  known  as  the  recon- 
struction act,  which  is  the  act  described  in  the  eleventh  article,  which  provides  : 

And  when  snch  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the 
<raestion  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  delegates,  ana  when  such  constitu*- 
tion  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  examination  and  approval,  and  Congress 
shall  have  approved  the  same,  and  when  said  State,  by  a  vote  of  its  legislature  elected  under 
said  constitution,  shall  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
proposed  by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  known  as  article  fourteen,  and- when  said  article 
shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  Congress,  and  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom 
on  their  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 

So  that  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  article  is  a  part  of  the  reconstruction 
aets. 

The  Chief  JiTsticb.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  be  heard 
farther  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No,  shr.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Mr  Howard.  I  offer  a  question  to  the  managers. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  offered  hy  the  senator  from  Michigan  will 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Whtit  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  can  answer.  There  was  but  one  amendment  at 
that  time  pending  before  the  country,  and  that  was  known  as  the  fourteenth 
€Lrticle,  the  one  concerning  which  I  have  just  read,  and  which  is  required  to  be 
adopted  by  every  State  legislature  before  the  State  can  be  admitted  to  repre- 
setitation  in  Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  managers  offer  in  support  of  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  two  telegraphic  messages,  one  signed  by 
Lewis  E.  Parsons,  and  one  signed  by  Andrew  tJohnson.  The  question  is,  is  the 
evidence  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  managers  admissible  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  27,  nays 
17  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Willey.  and  WUson— 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Frelinehnyson,  McCreery,  Moirill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  iSrambull, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Williams— 17. 

'     Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morton, 
Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates—IO. 

So  the  evidence  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  that  the  despatches  need  not  be  read  again ; 
they  have  been  read  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  we  waive  the  further  reading. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  hour  of  five  having  arrived,  I  move 
that  the  court  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  declared  that  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  call  for  a  division. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  result  has  been  announced.  It  is  too  late  to  call 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  question  was  not  understood,  I  think. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  question  will  be  put  again. 

The  question  being  put  again,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the  motion 
appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CowNESS  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered  ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  22,  nays  22 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas-  -Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon.  DooUtUe, 
Fowler,  Frelinghaysen,  IlendersoD,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  Bamsey,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake.  Edmunds,  Fessenden, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson — ^22. 

Not  voTiNG^Messrs.  Bayard,  Ferry,  •  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Morton, 
Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates—lO. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  22,  and  the  nays  are  22. 
The  Ghfef  Justice  votes  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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Friday,  April  3,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant- at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
Bitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  up  the  proposition 
which  I  offered  yesterday,  to  amend  the  seventh  rule,  and  have  a  vote  upon  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  will  be  considered  as  before  the  Senate 
unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Let  it  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Amend  the  seventh  role  by  adding  the  following : 

Upon  all  such  qnestions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
deuoanded  by  one^fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
tl^e  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  upon  the  request  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Not  having  heard  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Vermont, 
I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  seventh  rule  as  it  is  now,  which  is  not  before  us, 
and  which  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  anything  about.      « 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  seventh  rule. 

The  Secretary.  The  seventh  rule  is  as  follows: 

Vn.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may 
mle  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be 
taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at 
his  option,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  the  following  to  the  rule : 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  or  requested  by  the  presioing  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Vermont. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  to  the  rule  will  be  so  modified  if  there 
be  no  objection.     (To  the  chief  clerk.)     Read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  amendment  as  modified,  as  follows : 

Ai  the  end  of  rule  seven  insert: 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  when  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

The  amendment  to  the  rules,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to^.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Drake.  I  move  that  the  rules,  as  now  amended,  he  printed  for  the  nse  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  proceed  with  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Before  putting  any  question  to  Mr.  Tinker,  the  witness 
under  ezamination  at  the  adjournment,  I  will  put  in  a  single  paper  with  the  leave 
of  the  court.  The  paper  is  a  "  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
communicating  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the 
proceedings  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  of 
the  13th  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Stanbery.   What'  article  is  that  ?    What  date  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  fourteenth  article.  The  document  is  dated  Jane 
22,  1866.  It  is  the  same  article  to  which  the  despatch  related.  We  ofTer  it  in 
order  to  show  to  what  the  despatch  referred. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.) 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (returning  it)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  do  not  see  the  particu- 
lar relevancy  of  this  message  to  any  article  which  we  are  called  upon  to  answer. 
However,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  reading  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  read  the  message  1 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  to  thn  Senate  a  report  of  the 
Secretaire  of  State,  showing  the  proceedings  under  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  of  the  ]3<A  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  an  adaitional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  sabmit  to  Conmss  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  concur- 
rent reeolntion  of  the  IBth  instant,  respecting^  a  submission  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
report  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had,  on  the  16th  instant,  transmitted  to  the  (governors  of 
th6  several  States  certified  copies  of  the  joint  resolution  passed  on  the  13th  instant,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Even  in  ordinary  times  any  question  of  amending  the  Constitution  must  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  This  importance  is  at  the  present  time  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  joint  resplution  was  not  submitted  by  the  two  houses  for  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  of  the  thirty-six  States  which  constitutes  the  Union  eleven  are  excluded  from 
representation  in  either  house  of  Coner^ss,  although,  with  the  single  exception  of  Texas, 
they  have  been  entirely  restored  to  all  their  functions  as  States,  m  conformity  with  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  and  have  appeared  at  the  national  capital  by  senators  and  represen- 
tatives who  have  applied  for  and  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vacant  seats.  Nor  have  the 
sovereign  people  ot  the  nation  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  upon 
the  important  questions  which  the  amendment  involves.  Grave  doubts,  therefore,  may 
naturally  and  justly  arise  as  to  whether  the  action  of  Congress  is  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  whether  State  legislatures,  elected  without  reference  to  such  an 
issue,  should  oe  called  upon  by  Congress  to  decide  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  upon 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  the  amendment,  or  as  to  the  merits  of  the  article  which  it  sub- 
mits, through  the  executive  department,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
observe  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  detailed  in  the  accompanying  report, 
are  to  be  considered  as  purely  ministerial,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  committing  the  Execu- 
tive to  an  approval  or  a  recommendation  of  the  amendment  to  the  State  legislatures  or  to  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitutimi, 
as  well  as  of  the  interests  of  national  order,  harmony,  and  union,  and  a  due  deference  for  an 
enlightened  public  judgment,  may  at  this  time  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  any  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  proposed  by  Congress,  and  pressed  upon  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  for  final  decision,  until  after  the  admission  of  such  loyal  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  now  unrepresented  States  as  have  been  or  as  may  hereaAer  be  chosen  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ANDBaEWJpHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  22,  1866.  Digitized  byViUUgl 
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Department  of  State,  Washingtm,  June  20,  1866. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  houses 
of  Con&rress  of  the  18th  instant  in  the  following  words:  **  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  executives  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  copies  of  the  article  of  amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  State  legislatures,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  June  13,  1866,  respecting  citizenship, 
the  basis  of  representation,  disqualification  for  office,  and  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  &c. ,  to  the  end  that  the  said  States  may  proceed  to  act  upon  the  said  article 
of  amendment,  and  that  he  request  the  executive  of  each  Stat«  that  may  ratify  said  amend- 
ment to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certified  copy  of  such  ratification,'*  has  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report,  namely :  that  on  the  16th  instant  Ht>n.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  ot  Representatives  on  Enrolled  Bills,  brought  to  this  department  and 
deposited  therein  an  enrolled  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  which  was  thereupon 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  deposited  among  the  rolls  of  the  department,  a  cojjy  , 
of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  I6th  instant,  in 
conformitv  with  the  proceeding  which  was  adopted  by  him  in  1865  in  regard  to  the  then  pro- 
posed and  afierward  adopted  congressional  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  transmitted  certified  copies  of  the  annexed  res- 
olution to  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  together  with  a  certificate  and  circular  letter. 
A  copy  of  both  of  these  communications  is  hereunto  annexed. 
Respectfully  submitted : 


The  President. 

[Circular.] 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  16,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  proposing 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  a  fourteenth  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  decisions  of  the  several  legislatures  upon  the  subject  are  required  by  law  to  be 
communicated  to  this  department. 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  is  requested  by  your  excellen- 
cy's most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

His  Excellentgr  the  Governor  of  the  State  of . 

United  States  op  America, 

Department  of  State. 
To  ail  to  whom  theee  preeente  shall  come,  grteting : 

I  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  entitled 
*' Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,**  the 
original  of  which  resolution,  received  to-day,  is  on  file  in  this  department. 

in  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
liave  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  16th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninetieth. 

[SEAL.1  WILLUM  H.  SEWARD. 

[Concurrent  resolution  received  at  Department  of  State,  June  16, 1866.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring, )  That  the  following  article  be 

Proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Jmted  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 
part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

article  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privile^  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  otlife,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protectioa 
of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
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not  taxed.  Bat  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  UDited  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridg^,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basi^ 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  mole 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 
Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-Presideut,  or  hold  any  ofBce,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  tnereof. 
But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  includinj^ 
debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  sliall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  anv  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visioBS  of  this  article. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
LA  FAYETTE  S.  FOSTER, 
President  of  (/le  Senate  pro  tempore. 
Attest: 

Edward  McPherson, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
J.  W.  Forney, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

[To  which  is  appended  the  certificate  of  J.  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  dated  April  2, 1868,  that  the  foregoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  Senate.] 

Charles  A.  Tinker's  examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  You  told  us  yesterday  you  were  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
telegraph  office.  Have  you  from  that  office  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  was  telegraphed  to  the  country  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  as 
made  by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866  ?  if  so,  produce  it. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  state  that  we  have  not  heard  the  question  put  by  the  hon- 
erable  manager. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  will  be  good  enough  to  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  whether,  being  agent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  you  have  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  speech  which 
was  telegraphed  over  that  line,  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1866 ;  if  so,  produce  it. 

Answer.  I  have  the  files  of  the  Associated  Press  despatches  sent  on  that  day, 
containing  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  President. 
[Producing  a  roll  of  manuscript  ] 

Q.  From  the  course  of  business  of  the  office  are  you  enabled  to  state  whether 
this  was  sent  ? 

A.  It  has  the  «  sent"  marks  put  upon  all  despatches  sent  over  the  line. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  original  manuscript  1 

A.  That  is  the  original  manuscript  telegraphed. 

Q.  By  what  association  was  this  speech  telegraphed  ? 

A.  By  the  Associated  Press,  by  their  agent  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  CuRTi?.  We  must  object  to  this.  General  Butler.  He  says  it  has  a 
mark  on  it.  He  does  not  say  he  put  the  mark  on  it,  or  that  he  knows  that  any- 
thing was  done,  thus  for.  Digitized  by  CiOOQIc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Can  70a  tell  me,  sir,  to  what  extent 
over  the  country  the  telegraphic  messages  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  go  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  I  cannot  state  positively. 
They  are  telegraphed  direct  from  Washington  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  there  addressed  to  the  agents  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  from  New 
York  they  are  distributed  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  (JuRTis.  We  will  not  detain  you,  Mr.  Tinker. 

Mr.  Manager  Bltlbr.  You  can  step  down  for  the  present,  Mr.  Tinker ;  but 
do  not  leave. 

Jambs  B.  Sheridan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Botlbr  : 

Q.  Your  whole  name,  Mr.  Sheridan  ? 

A.  James  Bernard  Sheridan  ? 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  1  am  a  stenographer. 

Q.  Where  employed  ?  -  * 

A.  At  present  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866  ? 

A.  I  was  a  stenographer. 

Q.  State  whether  you  reported  a  speech  of  the  President  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1866,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  President's  Mansion. 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Have  you  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  have;  [producing  a  note-book  containing  short-hand  notes.] 

Q.  Did  you  take  down  that  speech  correctly  as  it  was  given  ? 

A.  I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  How  long  experience  have  you  had  as  a  reporter? 

A.  Some  fourteen  years  now. 

Q.  Did  you  write  out  that  speech  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Where  ? 
'  A.  At  the  Presidential  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  was  present? 

A.  There  were  several  reporters  present — Mr.  Glephane,  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  What  Clephane?     Do  you  remember  his  first  name  ? 

A.  James,  I  think,  is  his  first  name. 

Q.  What  Mr  Smith? 

A.  Francis  H.,  I  believe,  is  his  name. 

Q.  The  official  reporter  of  the  House? 

A.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  he  was  connected  with  the  House. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  I  think  Colonel  Moore  was  in  the  room  part  of  the  time ;  I  do  not  kivow' 
that  he  was  in  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  Colonel  Moore? 

A.  The  President's  private  secretary,  William  G. 

Q.  After  it  was  written  out,  what,  if  anything,  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  says  he  wrote  a  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  part  that  you  wrote  out? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Moore  took  it.  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Moore  took  it? 

A.  I  think  either  he  or  Mr.  Smith  took  it,  as  I*  wrote  out  my  shareTof  it 
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We  divided  it  among  ua  ;  Mr.  Glepbane,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  wrote  out  the  speech, 
I  think. 

Q.  Look  at  that  manuscript,  [handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  pro- 
duced by  0.  A.  Tinker,]  and  see  whether  you  recognize  your  handwriting. 

The  Witness,  (having  examined  the  manuscript.)  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recog- 
nize any  of  the  writing  here  as  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  since  writteu  out  from  your  notes  any  portion  of  the  speech  as 
you  reported  it  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  a  couple  of  extracts  from  it. 

Q.  (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  your  writing? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  what  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  correct  transcript  of  that 
speech  made  from  your  notes  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  When  was  that  written  ? 

A.  It  was  written  when  I  appeared  hefore  the  board  of  managers. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  your  initials  upon  it  ?  (The  witness 
marked  it  J.  B.  S  ) 

Jir.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is . 
yours,  gentlemen.  ♦ 

Mr.  Staxbbrv.  Have  you  got  through  with  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  said  the  witness  was  yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Is  this  all  you  expect  of  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  All  at  present,  and  we  may  never  recall  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  have  produced  a  note -book  of  original  stenographic  report  of  a  speech 
of  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  of  the  whole  speech  ? 

A.  Of  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  Was  it  wholly  made  by  you  1 

A.  By  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  speech  occupy  in  the  delivery  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  By  what  method  of  stenographic  .reporting  did  you  proceed  on  that  occa- 
sion? 

A.  Pitman's  system  of  phonography, 

Q.  Which  is,  as  I  understand,  reporting  hy  sound,  and  not  hy  sense  ? 

A.  We  report  the  sense  by  the  sound. 

Q.  I  understand  you  report  hy  sound  wholly  ? 

A.  Signs. 

Q.  And  not  by  memory  of  or  attention  to  sense  ? 

A.  No  good  reporter  can  report  unless  he  always  pays  attention  and  under- 
stands the  sense  of  what  he  is  reporting. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  point  I  wish  to  arrive  at,  whether  you  are  attending  to 
the  sound  and  setting  It  down  in  your  notation,  or  whether  you  are  attending 
to  the  sense  and  setting  it  down  from  your  memory  or  attention  to  the  sense  ? 

A.  Both. 

Q.  Both  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  characters  are  arbitrary,  are  they  not ;  that  is,  they  are  peculiar  to 
your  art  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  letters  ? 
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Q-  Nor  words  1 

A.  We  have  word  signs. 

Q.  Bat  generally  sound  signs  1 

A.  We  have  signs  for  sounds,  just  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent 
sounds. 

Q.  But  not  the  same  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  transcript  that  you  made  of  a  portion  of  your  report  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  was  made  recently,  I  suppose? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  in  the  practice  of  your  art  is  the  experience  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  transcribing  from  these  stenographic  notes  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  1 

A.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  better  by  the  present  case — this  report  which  I 
made  here — the  extract  I  gave  when  I  was  called  before  the  managers,  as  I  had 
accompanied  the  President  on  his  tour.  I  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  me 
for  ;  and  when  they  told  me  to  turn  to  this  speech  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  had 
the  notes  of  it  with  me ;  but  I  turned  to  the  speech,  and  found  it  there  in  the 
bouk,  and  I  read  o£P,  as  they  requested  I  should,  the  extracts  which  the  mana- 
gers for  the  prosecution  handed  me,  which  I  identified. 

Q.  You  read,  then,  from  your  stenographic  notes  t 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  it  was  taken  down  ? 

A.  The  reporter  of  the  managers,  I  believe,  took  it  down ;  but  I  afterward 
wrote  it  out  for  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  a  sign  for  every  word  1 

A.  Almost  every  word,  "  Of  the  "  we  generally  drop,  and  indicate  that  by 
putting  the  two  words  closer  together.  Of  course,  we  have  rules  governing  us  in 
writing. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  signs  which  belong  to  every  word,  excepting  when  you 
drop  the  particles? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  But  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  sign  that  is  the  representative  of  a  whole 
word  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  signs  representing  words. 

Q.  Some  signs  1 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  for  the  word  "jurisprudence,"  you  have  no  one  sign  that 
represents  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  should  write  that  "j-r-s-p." 

Q.  And  that  is  an  illustration  of  your  course  of  proceeding,  is  it  not  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Are  these  letters  that  you  thus  use,  or  only  signs  that  represent  letters  ? 
'  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  ^to  the  witness.)  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all  for  the  present ;  remain  within  call. 

James  0.  Gi.bphAxXR  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  at  present  deputy  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Colnmbia. 

Q.  What  was  your  employment  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866  ? 

A.  I  was  then  secretary  to  Governor  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Q.  Are  you  a  phonographic  reporter  ]  /^  T 
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Q.  How  considerable  has  been  yoar  experience  ? 

A.  Some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  18th  oP  August,  1866,  to  make  a  report  of  the 
President's  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

A.  I  was.  I  was  engaged  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith  for  the  Associated 
Press,  and  also  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  at  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  1 

A   I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  this  speech  made  ? 

A.  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

A.  It  was  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  State  partially  who  were  present  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  persons  present — ^the  committee  of  the  con- 
vention. I  noticed  among  the  prominent  personages  General  Grant,  who  stood 
beside  the  President  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  Several  reporters  were 
present — Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  some  others. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  cabinet  officers  present  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  any  of  them  were  present  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  speech  7 
•    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  report  1     State  all  the  circumstances. 

A.  With  regard  to  the  Associated  Press  report  I  will  state  that  Colonel 
Moore,  the  President's  private  secretary,  desired  the  privilege  of  revising  it 
before  publication  ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr  Smith, 
and  myself  united  in  the  labor  of  transcribing  it ;  Mr  Sheridan  transcribed  one 
portion,  Mr.  Smith  another,  and  I  a  third.  After  it  was  revised  by  Colonel 
Moore  it  was  then  taken  and  handed  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
telegraphed  it  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Look  at  that  roll  of  manuscript  lying  before  you  and  see  if  that  is  the 
speech  that  you  transcribed  and  Moore  corrected. 

A.  (Having  examined  the  manuscript  produced  by  C.  A.  Tinker.)  I  will 
state  here  that  I  do  not  recognize  any  of  my  writing.  It  is  possible  I  may 
have  dictated  to  along-hand  writer  on  that  occasion  my  portion,  though  I  am  not 
positive  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  writing  out? 

A.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  Moore,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Moore's  handwriting  ^     , 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  send  your  i*eport  to  the  Chronicle  ? 

A.  I  would  state  that  Mr.  McFarland,  who  had  engaged  me  to  report  for  the 
Chronicle,  was  unwilling  to  take  the  revised  report  of  the  President's  speech  as 
made  by  Colonel  Moore.  He  desired  to  have  the  speech  as  it  was  delivered,  as 
he  stated,  with  all  its  imperfections,  and,  as  he  insisted  upon  my  rewriting  the 
speech,  I  did  so,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
19th. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  After  that  report  was  published  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sunday  rooming,  the 
19th,  did  you  see  the  report  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir,  and  examined  it  very  carefully,  because  I  had  a  little  <5uriosity 
to  see  how  it  would  read  under  the  circumstances,  being  a  literal  replprt,  witn 
the  exception  of  a  word,  perhaps,  changed  here  and  there.  • 

Q.  You  say  with  the  exception  of  a  word  changed  here  and  there ;  bow  ? 

A.  Where  the  sentence  was  very  awkward,  and  where  the  meai^ing  was 
obscure,  doubtless  in  that  case  I  made  a  change.    I  recollect  doing  it  in  one  or 
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two  instances,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  point  them  out  just  now.  If  I  had 
my  original  notes  I  could  do  so. 

Q.  With  what  certainty  can  you  speak  as  to  the  Chronicle's  report  being  an 
accurate  one  1 

A.  I  think  I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  being  accurate,  a  literal  report, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  named — perhaps  a  word  or  two  here  and  tnere 
changed,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  intelligible,  or  to  make  the  sentence 
a  little  more  round. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  that  change  ] 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Some  instance. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.    Yes,  some  instance. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  He  said  he  could  not  recollect. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  my  attention  was  called  to  a  particular 
instance;  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  after.  Some  correspondent,  learning  that 
the  Chronicle  had  published  a  verbatim  report,  had  carefully  scrutinizea  it — 
some  correspondent  who  had  listened  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech ;  and  he 
wr^te  to  the  Chronicle  a  complaint  of  its  not  being  so,  as,  in  one  instance,  thete 
was  an  expression  of  "  you  and  I  has  saw,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that 
sentence,  of  course,  was  corrected  in  the  report  published  in  the  Chronicle.  It 
appeared  in  the  notes  "  you  and  I  has  saw,"  as  this  correspondent  stated. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler: 

Q.  How  was  it  corrected  in  the  Chronicle? 

A.  <*You  and  niyself  have  seen,"  or  something  to  that  effect;  I  do  not  now 
remember. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  President,  there  being  two  manu- 
scripts, that  Mr.  Tinker  has  given  me  the  one  which  was  written  out  at  length 
as  a  duplicate,  and  not  the  original,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  I  shall  have  to  ask 
to  bring  him  on  again.  I  have  sent  for  him  for  that  purpose.  He  will  be  here 
in  a  moment.  This  witness  is  yours,  gentlemen,  (to  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  You  acted  upon  the  employment  of  the  Associated  Press  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  You  were  jointly  to  make  a  report,  were  you  ? 

A.  We  were  to  take  notes  of  the  entire  speech,  each  of  us,  and  then  we  were 
to  divide  the  labor  of  transcribing. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  phonographic  notes  of  the  whole  speech? 

A.  I  did; 

Q.  Where  are  your  phonographic  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  searched  for  them,  but  cannot  find  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  at  any  time  after  you  had  completed  the  phonographic  notes 
did  you  translate  or  write  them  out  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  The  whole  ? 

A.  The  whole  speech. 

Q.  Where  is  that  translation  or  written  transcript  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  manuscript,  of  course,  was  left  in  the  Chronicle 
office.     I  wrote  it  out  for  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  it  since,  have  you  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  it  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  these  two  acts  of  yours,  the  phonographic  report  and  the  translation 
or  writing  out,  are  all  that  you  had  to  do  with  the  speech,  are  ^J^l-kQlp 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  subsequently  you  read  a  printed  newspaper  copy  of 
the  speech  in  the  Washington  Chronicle  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  read  that  newspaper  copy  ? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  publication,  August  Us  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I  presume  I  was  at  my  room.     I  generally  saw  the  Chronicle  there. 

Q.  And  you  there  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  this  curiosity  that  you  had  ? 

A.  Yes.     I  read  it  more  carefully  because  of  that  reason. 

Q.  Had  you  before  you  your  phonographic  notes,  or  your  written  transcript 
from  them  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  And  had  not  seen  and  have  never  seen  them  in  comparison  with  the  news- 
paper copy  before  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q  (Handing  to  the  witness  a  bound  volume  of  the  Washington  Daily  Chron- 
icle.) Have  you  before  you  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
19th  of  August,  1866  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Look  upon  the  page  before  you  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  speech  as  you 
reported  it. 

A.  I  find  it  here,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  that  speech,  look  at  it  a  little  carefully,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
have  any  doubt  that  that  is  a  correct  report,  a  verbatim  report  of  the  speech  of 
Andrew  Johnson  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  so,  what  ground  have  you  for  doi\bt] 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  object  to  that  as  a  mode  of  proving  the 
speech.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  report  of  this  speech,  and  that  it  has  been 
written  out,  and  that  is  the  best  and  most  trust wortny  evidence  of  the  actual 
speech  as  made.  In  all  legal  proceedings  we  are  entitled  to  that  degree  of 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  ;  and  when- 
ever evidence  of  that  degree  of  authenticity  is  presented,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
will  arise  the  consideration  of  whether  the  evidence  is  competent  and  should  be 
received.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  contend,  upon  the  teetimony  of  this  witness, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  that  he  remembers  the  speech  of  the  President  so  that 
he  can  produce  it  by  recital,  or  so  that  he  can  say  upon  any  memorandum  of  his 
own  shown  him  (for  none  is  shown)  that  from  memory  he  can  say  it  is  the 
speech.  What  is  offered  ?  The  same  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  alone,  which 
would  grow  out  of  some  person  who  heard  the  President  deliver  the  speech,  and 
subsequently  read  in  the  Chronicle  the  report  of  it,  that  he  thinks  that  report 
was  a  true  statement  of  the  speech ;  for  this  witness  has  told  us  distinctly  that 
reading  this  speech  from  curiosity,  to  see  how  it  would  appear  when  reproduced, 
without  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  accuracy,  he  had  neither  his  original  notes 
nor  his  written  transcript,  and  he  read  the  newspapers  as  others  would  read  it, 
but  with  more  care,  from  this  degree  of  curiosity  which  he  had.  If  the  true 
character  of  a  production  of  this  kind,  as  imputed  to  its  author,  is  to  be  re^^arded 
as  important,  we  insist  that  this  kind  of  evidence  concerning  a  newspaper  report 
of  it  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Mr  President,  if  I  understand  there  is  no  queBtlon  of 
degree  of  evidence.  We  must  take  the  business  of  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and 
must  not  burrow  ourselves  and  insist  that  we  have  awakened  to  matters  as  thej 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  art  of  stenography  and  stenographic  wxitiog 
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and  phonograpby  has  progressed  to  a  point  wbicb  makes  ns  rely  upon  it  in 
all  tbe  business  of  life.  Tbere  is  not  a  gentleman  of  tbis  Senate  wbo  does  not 
rely  npon  it  every  day.  Tbere  is  not  more  tban  one  member  of  tbe  Senate 
wbo  in  tbis  trial  is  taking  notes  of  tbe  evidence.  Wby  1  Becanse  you  rely 
upon  tbe  busy  fingers  of  tbe  reporter  wbo  sits  by  my  side  to  give  you  a  tran- 
script of  it,  upon  wbicb  you  must  judge,  Tberefore,  in  every  business  of  life, 
ay,  in  tbe  very  business  of  tbis  court,  we  rely  upon  stenograpby. 

Now,  tbis  gentleman  says  tbat  be  made  a  stenograpbic  report  of  tbat  speecb  ; 
tbat  tbat  was  jointly  made  up  by  bimself,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Smitb  ;  tbat 
bis  employer,  not  being  satisfied  witb  tbat  joint  report,  wbicb  was  tbe  Presi- 
dent's utterance  distilled  tbrougb  tbe  alembic  of  Colonel  Moore's  critical  dis- 
crimination, be  drew  out  witb  care  an  exact  literal  transcript  under  tbe  cbiding 
of  bis  employer,  and  for  a  given  purpose  ;  and  tbat  tbe  next  day,  baving  curi- 
osity to  see  wbat  would  be  tbe  difference,  and  bow  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  would  appear  if  put  to  paper  literally,  be  examined  that  speech  in  tbe 
Chronicle,  and  then  with  tbe  matter  fresh  in  bis  mind,  only  a  few  hours  inter- 
vening, witb  bis  attention  freshly  called  to  it,  be  said  then  he  knew  tbat  tbat 
was  a  correct  copy  j  tbat  that  was  tbe  correct  speech. 

Now,  tbe  learned  counsel  say  tbe  manuscript  is  the  better  evidence.  If  there 
was  any  evidence  that  tbat  manuscript  bad  been  preserved  perhaps  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  produce  it  in  some  technicality  of  criticism  of  law  as  adminis- 
tered in  a  very  technichl  manner.  But  who  does  not  know  the  ordinary  course 
of  buBiness,  and,  if  that  is  to  be  disputed,  I  will  ask  tbe  witness ;  who  does 
not  know  tbat  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  a  newspaper  office,  after  sucb 
manuscripts  are  got  tbrougb  with,  is  to  throw  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket ; 
tbey  are  not  preserved.  Tberefore  I  act  upon  the  usual  and  ordinary  and 
common  understanding  of  tbe  business  of  life  as  all  courts  must  act  upon  it. 

Then  this  is  a  question  for  the  witness,  and  be  testifies.  The  question  tbat 
was  objected  to,  the  one  we  are  discussing,  is,  looking  at  that  report,  from  your 
knowledge  of  tbe  report,  baving  twice  written  it  out,  portions  of  it  certainly, 
and  from  having  seen  it  the  next  morning,  with  your  cariosity  awakened,  can 
you  tell  tbe  Senate  whether  tbat  is  a  correct  report  ?  Thereupon  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President  gets  up  and  says  he  cannot.  How  does  the  learned 
counsel  for  tbe  President  know  that  ?  How  does  he  know  tbat  Mr.  Clephane  is 
not  one  of  those  gentlemen  wbo,  in  bis  profession,  having  once  read  a  speecb, 
can  repeat  it  tbe  next  day  ? 

Tbe  difficulty  is  tbat  I  do  not  see  bow  tbe  objection  arises.  The  question  I 
put  to  tbe  witness  is  a  plain  one  :  "  Sir,  there  is  what  I  say  is  a  copy  of  tbat 
speecb,  is  a  transcript  of  that  speecb ;  from  your  knowledge,  baving  heard  it, 
baving  written  it  down  In  short-hand,  having  written  it  once  for  correction  by 
tbe  President's  private  secretary,  and  then  baving  rewritten  it  again  frooi  your 
notes  for  publication  in  tbe  Chronicle,  and  then  having  examined  it  immediately 
after  publication — from  all  these  sources  of  knowledge  can  you  say  tbat  tbat  Is 
a  correct  copy?"  Thereupon  tbe  counsel  for  the  President  says  you  cannot. 
How  does  be  know  tbat  the  witness  cannot  repeat  every  word  of  it  t 

The  difficulty  is  tbe  objection  does  not  apply;  and  I  should  have  contented 
myself  with  tbis  statement  except  tbat,  once  for  all,  I  propose  to  put  before  tbe 
Senate,  so  as  not  ever  to  have  to  argue  it  again  in  the  course  of  putting  in  this 
class  of  testimony,  tbe  argument  as  to  stenograpbic  reporting.  Now,  allow  mo 
to  8tp*e,  once  for  all,  two  authorities  upon  tbis  point,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  of  tbe  Senate  with  arguing  these  questions  hereafter,  for  by  doine 
so  I  should  play  into  the  hands  of  this  delay  which  has  been  so  often  attempted 
bere.  In  O'Conneirs  case,  to  prove  hfs  speeches  on  that  ^eat  trial,  the  news- 
papers were  introduced;  and  no  trial  was  ever  fought  with  more  sharpness  or 
bitterness — newspapers  were  introduced  containing  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches, 
or  what  purported  to  be  bis  speeches,  and  tbe  only  proof  adduced  was  tnat  they 
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had  been  properly  stamped  and  issued  from  the  office,  and  the  court  held  that 
Mr  O'Connell,  allowing  those  speeches  to  go  out  without  contradiction  for 
monthsi  must  be  held  responsible  for  them  to  the  public. 

In  the  trial  of  James  Watson,  for  high  treason,  reported  in  32  State  Trials, 
this  question  arose,  and  the  Question  was  whether  a  copy  might  be  used,  that 
copy  made  even  of  partially  ooliterated  short- hand  notes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General^  (to  Mr.  Dowling.)  Tou  state  that  you  took  in  short-band  the  address 
of  Mr.  Watson  to  the  people  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  70a  your  short-hand  notes  hereT 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  to  my  lords  and  the  jury  what  it  was  he  said. 

Mr.  IVtthereU,  Pray,  Mr.  Short-hand  Writer,  when  did  you  take  that  note  T 

A.  I  took  it  on  the  2d  of  December,  in  Spafields. 

Q.  When  did  you  copy  it  out  7 

A.  I  copied  it  out  the  same  evening. 

Q.  Is  that  the  copy  you  made  that  evening  ? 

A.  No ;  it  is  not.  This  is  the  short-hand  note  I  took,  and  this  is  a  literal  copy.  The 
short-hand  note  I  took  with  a  pencil,  and  in  the  crowd,  and,  perhaps,  having^  been  taken 
six  months  back,  it  may  be  somewhat  defaced ;  but  I  can  road  the  short-hand  note  with  a 
litttiQ  difficulty,  thoa^h  certainly  I  coald  read  the  transcript  with  more  ease.  I  will  read  the 
short-hand  note  if  it  is  wished. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  You  made  that  transcript  the  same  evening  T 

A.  I  made  this  transcript  yesterday.     I  maae  another  transcript  the  same  evening. 

And  he  was  allowed  to  read  his  transcript.  While  this  authority  is  not 
exactly  to  the  point  of  difference  raised  here,  I  say  I  put  it  once  fur  all  upon 
the  question,  because  I  have  heard  a  cross-examination  as  to  the  merits  of  Pit- 
man's system  of  short-hand  writing  as  if  we  were  to  have  it  put  in  controversy 
here,  that  the  whole  system  of  stenography  was  an  unavailable  means  of  fur- 
nishing information.  Therefore  my  present  proposition  is  the  right  to  put  this 
question  :  Mr.  Witness,  looking  at  that,  can  you  tell  me  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect transcript  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  learned  manager  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
know  but  that  this  witness  can  repeat  from  memory  the  President's  speech  ; 
and  whenever  he  offers  him  as  a  witness  so  to  do  I  will  not  object.  It  is 
entirely  competent  for  a  person  who  has  heard  a  speech  to  repeat  it  under  oath, 
he  asserting  that  he  remembers  it  and  can  do  so,  and  whenever  Mr.  Olephane 
undertakes  that  feat  it  is  within  the  competency  of  evidence.  What  success  he 
will  have  in  it  we  shall  determine  when  that  experiment  has  been  tried.  That 
method  of  evidence  from  this  witness  is  not  attempted,  but  another  form  of 
trustworthy  evidence  is  sought  to  be  made  competent ;  that  is,  that  by  his  notes, 
and  through  his  transcript  of  those  notes,  he  is  able  to  present,  under  his  pres- 
ent oath  and  belief  in  his  accuracy  and  competency  as  a  reporter,  this  form  of 
evidence.  Whenever  that  is  attempted  we  shall  make  no  objection  to  that  as 
trustworthy. 

But  when  the  managers  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  and  accuracy  through 
the  oath  of  the  witness  applied  in  either  form,  and  seek  to  put  it,  neither  upon 
present  memory  nor  upon  his  own  memoranda,  but  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  followed  or  detected  inaccuracies  in  a  newspaper  report  made  the 
subsequent  day,  and  thereupon  to  give  credit  and  authenticity  to  the  newspaper 
report  upon  his  wholesale  and  general  approval  of  it,  then  we  must  contend  that 
the  sacred  jight  of  freedom  of  speech  is  sought  to  be  invaded  by  overthrowing 
certainly  one  of  the  responsible  and  important  protections  of  it ;  and  that  the 
rule  requiring  the  oath  of  somebody  who  heard  and  can  remember,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence,  preserved  the  aids  and  assistances  by  which  he 
presently  in  the  court  of  justice  may  speak,  should  be  adhered  to.  And  we  are 
not  to  be  told  that  it  is  technical  to  maintain  in  defence  of  what  has  been  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  commonest  and  surest  rights  in  any  j^^e^jc^ifntry,  freedom  of 
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speecli,  that  whenever  it  is  drawn  in  question  it  shall  be  drawn  in  question  upon 
the  surest  and  most  faithful  evidences. 

The  learned  manager  has  said  that  you  are  familiar,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  your  congressional  duties,  with  the  habit  of  stenographic  reporting 
and  reproduction  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  you  rely  on  it  habitually ;  and  I 
may  add  rely  on  it  habitually  to  be  habitually  misled.  Correction  is  the  first 
demand  of  every  public  speaker — correction  and  revision,  in  order  that  this 
apparatus,  depending  upon  the  ear  and  the  sudden  strokes  of  the  ready  wri|;er, 
may  not  be  the  firm  judgment  against  him  of  what  was  said  by  him.  Now, 
when  sedulously  this  newspaper  has  undertaken  that  no  such  considerations  of 
accuracy  shall  be  afforded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
this  speech  to  bedspread  before  the  country,  but  that  express  orders  shall  be 
given  that  it  shall  be  reported  with  all  its  imperfections 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  pray  correction,  sir.  I  have  not  sedulously  done 
that ;  but  oflfer  it  that  the  speech  of  the  President's  private  secretary  should 
not  go  before  the  country. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  instructions  of  the  editor  were  that  it  should  be  reported 
"  with  all  its  imperfections"  as  caught  by  the  short-hand  writer,  without  the 
opportunity  of  that  i*evision  which  every  public  speaker  at  the  hustings  or  in 
the  halls  of  debate  demands  as  a  primary  and  important  right.  Whenever, 
therefore,  Mr.  Clcphane  shall  rise  and  speak  from  memory  the  speech  of  the 
President  here,  swearing  to  its  accuracy,  or  whenever  he  shall  produce  his  notes 
and  their  transcript  as  in  Watson's  case,  some  foundation  for  the  proof  of  the 
speech  will  have  been  laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stand  down,  Mr.  Olephane,  for  a  moment.  I  will 
offer  this  directly.    Now  I  will  call  Mr.  Tinker. 

Charlbs  a.  Tinker  recalled : 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  states  that  he  desires  to  make  an  explana- 
tion.    He  will  make  it. 

The  Witness.  Yesterday  when  called  upon  the  stand  I  was  attending  to  my 
duties  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  in  the  gallery ;  I  had  not  a  moment's 
notice  that  I  was  to  be  called.  I  then  telegraphed  to  my  office  for  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  packages  that  were  there,  which  I  had  been  previously  ex- . 
amined  about  before  the  managers.  These  documents  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
boy  from  the  office,  and  I  put  them  upon  the  stand.  Last  night  when  taken 
from  the  stand  I  deposited  them  in  the  office  of  the.Sergeant-at-arms,  and  this 
morning  brought  one  of  these  packages  upon  the  stand,  and  I  opened  it  here, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  one  on  which  I  was  to  be  examined.  As  1  saw  that  the 
reporters  were  in  trouble  about  it,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  con- 
sequently went  to  my  office  after  Mr.  Clephane  came  upon  the  stand,  and  I  have 
now  the  speech  of  the  President  telegraphed  by  the  agent  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Tinker,  what  document  was  that  General  Butler  handed 
yout 

Answer.  This  is  one  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Is  that  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August  at  all  ? 

Answer.  This  is  not  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August. 

Mr.  Manager  Butl  er.  That  is  the  22d  of  February  speech ,  is  it  ]     [Laugh ter.^ 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  matter  what  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  looked  to  see  what  this  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  will  find  out  what  that  document  is  in  good  time. 

Mr.  StXnbery.  You  had  better  put  it  in  "in  good  time." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  was  simply  a  mistake.  (To  the  witness.)  Now 
^ye  me  the  document  I  asked  for. 
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The  W1TNBS8.  Yes,  sir.  (Prodacing  a  roll  of  manoBcript.) 
Bj  Mr.  Manager  Butleb  : 

Q.  Is  this  the  document  you  supposed  yon  were  testifying  about  before  7 

A.  This  is. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  same  testimony  about  that  that  you  did 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  will  not  do.  Iiet  us  have  his  testi- 
mony about  this. , 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Well,  sir,  we  will  give  all  the  delay  possible.  (To  the 
witness.)  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  whether  that  was  sent  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press  ? 

A.  It  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  sent,  and  is  filed  with  their  despatches 
of  that  date. 

Q.  From  the  course  of  business  of  your  o£Qce,  have  you  any  doubt  that  it 
was  so  sent  t 

A.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that.  If  the  witness  can  say  it  was  sent  from  any 
knowledge  he  has,  of  course  he  will  say  so.     He  cannot  reason  on  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  After  that  speech  was  sent,  if  it  was, 
did  you  see  it  published  in  the  Associated  Press  reports  7 

A.  I  cannot  state  positively ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  brought  to  your  office  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted, 
whether  it  was  or  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  personally  receive  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  despatches  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  sent  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  at  present.  Now  we  will  recall  Mr.  Sher* 
idan. 

James  B.  Sheridan  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  (Handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  Mr. 
Tinker.)  Now,  examine  that  manuscript  and  see  whether  you  find  any  of  your 
handwriting  in  it. 

Answer,  (having  examined  the  manuscript.)  I  see  my  writing  here. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  have  there? 

A.  I  have  a  report  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President  on  the  18th  of 
August. 

Q.  In  what  year  ? 

A.  1866, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Moore  write  ? 

A.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  reporter  for  the  Intelligencer  and 
I  reported  for  the  Washington  Union,  and  we  had  seats  together. 

Q.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Intelligencer,  was  he  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  corrections  made  in  that  report  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  see  any  corrections  there  i 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  manuscript  which  was  prepared  in  the  President's  office  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is ;  I  am  pretty  certain  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Was  the  President  there  to  correct  it  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  exercise  that  great  right  of  revision  there^d  he,  io  your 
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A.  I  did  not  see  tbe  President  nfter  he  left  the  East  Rooni. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Colonel  Moore  took  any  memoranda  of  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  do  not  There  was  qnite  a  crowd  there.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing. 

Q.  Will  you  pick  out  and  lay  aside  the  portions  that  are  in  your  handwriting  ? 

(The  witness  proceeded  to  do  so.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  will  give  yon  time  to  do  that  in  a  moment.  (To 
tbe  counsel  for  the  respondent.)    Anything  further  with  this  witness  t 

No  response. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  all  that  are  in  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  Tee,  sir* 

(Selecting  certam  sheets  and  handing  them  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.) 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  now  put  a  few  questions. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Etarts  : 

Q.  Ton  have  sele<ited  the  pages  that  are  in  your  handwriting  and  have  them 
before  yon.     How  large  a  proportion  do  they  make  of  the  whole  manuscript  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell.     I  have  not  examined  the  rest. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter ;  was  this  whole  manuscript  made  as  a  transcript  from 
your  notes  f 

A.  This  part  that  I  wrote  out. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  The  whole  was  not  made  from  your  notes  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Clephane  wrote  his  part  from  his  notes,  and  Mr.  Smith  from 
his. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  the  part  that  you  now  hold  in  your  hands  that  was  pro- 
duced from  the  original  stenographic  notes  that  you  have  brought  in  evidence 
here  f 

A,  That  is  all, 

Q.  Did  you  write  it  out  yourself  from  your  stenographic  notes,  following  the 
latter  with  your  eye,  or  were  your  notes  read  to  you  by  another  person  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  from  my  own  notes,  reading  my  notes  as  I  wrote. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  subsequent  comparison  of  the  manuscript  now  in 
your  hands  with  your  stenographic  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  was  this  completed  on  your  part  ? 

A.  A  very  few  minutes  after  the  speech  was  delivered. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  manuscript  after  you  had  completed  it  t 

A.  I  hardly  know.  I  sat  at  the  table  there  writing  it  out,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Smith  took  it  as  I  wrote  out ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  That  ended  your  connection  with  it  ? 

A.  That  ended  my  connection  with  it.     I  left  for  New  Fork  the  same  night. 

Q.  I  desire  that  you  should  leave  your  original  stenographic  notes  as  a  part 
of  the  case  subject  to  our  disposal  t 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Put  your  initkls  upon  these  papers. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  notes  were  marked  "  J.  B.  S.") 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  One  of  my  associates  desires  me  to  put  this  question 
which  I  suppose  you  have  answered  before :  whether  that  manuscript  which 
you  have  produced  in  your  handwriting  was  a  true  manuscript  of  your  notes  ot 
that  speecn  f 

A.  It  was.    I  will  not  say  it  was  written  out  exactly  as  it  was  spoken. 

Q.  What  is  the  ahange,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  changes,  but  frequently  urwriting  out 
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we  exercise  a  little  judgment.     We  do  not  always  write  out  a  speech  just  as  it 
is  delivered. 

Q.  Is  that  substantiallj  a  time  version  of  what  the  President  said  ? 

A.  It  is  undoubtedly. 

Trancis  H.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  official  reporter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? 

A.  In  the  position  I  now  hold  since  the  5th  of  January,  1865. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  reporting  1  • 

A.  For  something  over  eighteen  years. 

Q.  Were  you  employed,  and  if  so  by  whom,  to  make  a  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  in  August,  1866  ? 

A.  I  was  employed  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Washington. 

Q.  Who  aided  in  this  report  1 

A.  Mr.  James  0.  Glephane  and  Mr.  James  B.  Sheridan. 

Q.  Did  you  make  such  report  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  shorthand  notes  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  them. 

A.  I  will  do  so,  (producing  a  note-book.) 

Q.  After  you  had  made  your  short-hand  report,  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  In  company  with  Mr.  Glephane  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  retired  to  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  wrote  out  a  portion  of  my  notes. 

Q.  What  did  the  others  do  ? 

A.  The  others  wrote  out  portions  of  the  same  speech. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  tne  portion  that  you  wrote  ? 

A.  It  was  delivered  to  Colonel  Moore,  private  secretary  of  the  President, 
sheet  by  sheet  as  written  by  me,  for  revision. 

Q,  How  came  you  to  deliver  it  to  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  I  did  it  at  his  request. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  read  it  over  and  made  certain  alterations. 

Q.  Was  the  President  present  while  that  was  being  done  ? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Had  Colonel  Moore  taken  any  memoranda  of  the  speech,  to  your  know- 
ledge? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  had  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Moore  show  you  any  means  by  which  he  knew  what  the 
President  meant  to  say,  so  that  he  could  correct  the  speech  ? 

A  He  did  not.  He  stated  to  me  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech  that  he 
desired  permission  to  revise  the  manuscript,  simply  to  correct  the  phraseology, 
not  to  make  any  change  in  any  substantial  matter. 

Q.  (Handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  C.  A.  Tinker.) 
Will  you  look  and  see  whether  you  can  find  any  portion  of  the  manuscript 
that  you  wrote  out  there  ? 

A.  I  recognize  some  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Separate  it  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

(The  witness  separated  the  sheets  written  by  him.)  ^ 

A,  I  find  what  I  wrote  in  two  different  portions  of  the  speechaOOQlC 
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Q.  Have  yon  now  got  the  portions,  occorringy  jon  say,  in  two  difiTerent  por- 
tions of  the  speech,  which  you  wrote  out  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Are  there  any  corrections  on  that  manuscript  ? 

A.  There  are  qnite  a  nnmber. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting,  tf  you  know  ? 

A.  In  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Moore,  so  far  as  I  see. 

Q.  Have  you  written  out  from  your  notes  since  the  speech  ? 

A/ 1  have. 

Q.  (Handing  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  it  ? 

A.  It  is.   • 

Q.  Is  that  speech,  as  written  out  by  you,  a  correct  transcript  of  your  notes  ? 

A.  (Hating  examined  the  manuscript.)  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  two 
important  corrections,  which  I  handed  to  the  committee  a  day  or  two  afterward. 
I  do  not  see  them  here. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  they  were  ? 

A.  In  the  sentence  *'  I  could  express  more  by  remaining  silent  and  letting 
silence  speak  what  I  should  and  what  I  ought  to  say,"  I  think  the  correction 
was  **  and  letting  silence  speak  and  you  infer,"  the  words  "  you  infer  "  iiaving 
been  accidentally  omitted.  The  other  I  do  not  see  ;  it  is  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  overruling  "  before  the  words  "  unerring  Providence." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Is  the  last  paper  that  has  been  shown  you  a  transcript  of  the  whole  speech  ? 

A.  Of  the  entire  speech. 

Q.  And  from  your  notes  exclusively  ? 

A.  From  my  notes  exclusively. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  transcript  that  you  made  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  from  your  notes  was  correctly  made  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  the  transcript  I  made  from  my  notes  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  substantially  correctly  made.  I  remember  that,  having  learned 
that  the  manuscript  was  to  be  revised,  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  certain  revi- 
sion myself  as  I  went  along,  correcting  ungrammatical  expressions  and  chang- 
ing the  order  of  words  in  sentences  in  certain  instances^-corrections  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Those  two  liberties,  then,  you  took  in  writing  out  your  own  notes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  examination  to  see  what  changes  you  thus  made? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  now  point  them  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot  now  point  them  out. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  more  recent  transcript  from  your  notes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  allow  yourself  the  same  liberties  in  that? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That,  then,  you  consider  a  transcript  of  the  notes  as  they  are  1 

'  A.  A  literal  transcript  of  the  notes  as  they  are,  and  as  they  were  taken. 

Q.  Do  you  report  by  the  same  system  of  sound,  phonography,  as  it  is  called, 
that  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Sheridan  t 

A.  I  hardly  know  what  system  I  do  report  by.  I  studied  shorthand  when 
I  was  a  boy  going  to  school,  a  system  of  phonography  as  then  published  by 
Andrews  &  Boyle,  which  I  have  used  for  my  own  purposes  since  then,  and 
made  various  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Can  you  phonographic  reporters  write  out  from  one  another's  notes  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  write  out  my  n'otes  except  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  write  out  anybody  else's  ? 

A.  Probably  not,  unless  written  with  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy  and  care. 

Digitized  by ' 
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Jambs  O.  Glbphanb  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  (Handing  to  the  witaeas  a  part  of  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  G.  A. 
Tinker.)  You  have  already  told  us  that  yon  tck>k  the  speech  and  wrote  it  out. 
Is  whflt  I  now  hand  you  the  manuscript  of  your  writing  out  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  it  any  corrections  upon  it } 

A.  It  has  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Who  made  those  1 

A.  I  presume  they  were  made  by  Colonel  Moore.  He  took  the  maauscript 
as  I  wrote  it.  I  cannot  testify  positiyely  as  regards  his  handwriting.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Was  that  manuscript  as  you  wrote  it  a  correct  copy  of  the  speech  as 
madel 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  adhered  as  closely  to  the  notes  in  preparing  this 
report  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  Was  it  substantially  accurate  ? 

A.  It  w|is. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  case  change  the  sense  ?     t 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  merely  the  form  of  expression. 

Q.  And  the  form  of  expression,  why  ? 

A.  Oftentimes  it  tendea  to  obscure  the  meaning,  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
<^hanged  ;  or  the  sentence,  perhaps,  was  an  awkward  one,  and  it  was  changed 
to  ma^e  it  more  readable. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  rules  of  change  did  you  prescribe  to  yourself  in  the  deviations  you 
made  from  your  phonographic  notes  7 

A.  As  I  have  said,  I  merely  changed  the  form  of  expression  in  order,  per- 
haps, to  make  the  meaning  more  intelligible  or  the  sentence  less  awkward. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  meaning  did  not  present  itself  to  you  as  it 
should,  you  made  it  clearer,  did  you  } 
. .  A^  I  will  state,  sir,  Mr.  Johnson  is  in  the  habit  of  using  quite  often 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  asKed  you  was  this : 
When  the  meaning  did  not  present  itself  to  you  as  it  should,  you  made  it 
clearer  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  in  any  case  altered  the  meaning. 

Q.  But  you  made  the  meaning  clearer  i 

A.  I  endeavored  to  do  so, 

Q.  And  you  did,  did  you  not  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  whether  I  succeeded  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  one  rule ;  what  other  rule  of  change  did  you  allow  yourself? 
.    A.  No  other. 

Q.  No  grammatical  improvement } 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  may  sav,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  very  often  the  singular 
,verb  was  used  where  perhaps  the  plural  ought  to  be. 

Q.  You  corrected,  then,  the  grammar  ? 

A.  Yes,  BIT ;  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  rule  of  change  ? 

A.  I  cannot  at  the  present  time. 

William  6.  Moorb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  What  is  your  rank? 
A.  I  am  a  paymaster  in  the  army  with  the  rank  of  >^"or-     GqOqIc 
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Q.  When  were  you  appointed  1 

A.  On  the  14tb  day  of  November,  1866. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  anybody. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  with  government  funds.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  What  has  been  your  duty  ? 

A.  I  have  been  on  duty  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  What  kind  of  duty  1 

A.  I  have  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  President. 
.  Q.  Were  you  so  acting  before  you  were  appointed  ] 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  acted  as  secretary  before  you  were  appointed  major  1 

A.  I  was  directed  to  report  to  the  President  in  person  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  army  prior  to  that  time  ? 

A.  I  had  been  a  major  and  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Q.  In  the  War  Department  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  President's  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866  7 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  note#of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

(Placing  the  manuscript  last  produced  Jby  Mr.  0.  A.  Tinker  before  the  witness.) 

Q.  Look  at  the  manuscript  which  lies  before  you  and  see  whether  you  cor- 
rected it.  (The  witness  proceeded  to  examine  the  manuscript.)  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  corrected  it  all ;  did  you  correct  any  portion  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  corrections  made  1 

A.  In  an  apartment  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  apartment  when  you  made  the  corrections  1 

A.  Messrs.  Francis  H.  Smith,  James  B.  Sheridan,  James  0.  Glephane,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Holland,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Q.  Had  you  any  memorandum  from  the  President  by  which  to  correct  it  1 

A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  to  have  the  power  of  remembering,  on  hearing  a  speech, 
what  a  man  says  ?  ' 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  President,  on  that  occasion,  had  been  exercising 
hisgreat  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  ? 

l^e  Witness.  Will  you  repeat  that  question,  if  you  please  ? 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  on  that  occasion  the  President  had  been  exercis- 
ing his  great  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  puts  a  question  of  law  to  the  witness,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  asking  a  question  of  law,  but  a  question  of 
fact.     (To  the  witness :)  Did  you  not  so  understand  it  ? 

Al.  I  so  understood  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Then  we  are  to  understand  the  fact  that  it  was  constitutional 
to  exercise  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  the  idea  of  the  President  and  this  witness,  he  thinks 
it  is  constitutional  to  exercise  it  in  this  way.  It  may  be  constitutional,  but  I 
think  not  decent. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  Now,  then,  sir,  how  dare  you  correct  the  President's  great  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  without  any  memorandum  to  do  it  brt*^^^Tv> 
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Q.  How  came  you  to  assume  the  authority  to  exercise  this  great  constitutional 
right  for  the  President  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  ought  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  ask. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Why  should  you  assume  the  authority  to  correct  his  speech  1 

A.  My  object  was,  as  the  speech  was  an  extemporaneous  one,  simply  to 
change  the  language,  and  not  to  change  the  substance. 

Q.  Did  you  change  the  substance  anywhere  ? 

A.  Not  tbat  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  there  not  pages  there  where  your  corrections  are  the  most  of  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Look  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  larger  number  of  corrections  on  some 
pages  ? 

A.  (After  examining  the  manuscript  J  In  the  hasty  examination  that  I  have 
made,  I  find  no  one  page — ^perhaps  there  may  be  a  single  exception — where  my 
writing  predominates.  There  is  a  page  in  which  several  lines  are  erased ;  but 
whethei  or  not  I  erased  them  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  had  aMfthing  to  do  with  revising  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  revision  by  the  direction  of  the  President  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  He  did  not  direct  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Smith  then  and  there  that  you  did  it  by  the  direction 
of  the  President  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  made  these  alterations  and  corrections  upon 
the  very  solemn  occasion  of  this  speech  without  any  authority  whatever  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  After  you  made  the  revision  did  you  show  it  to  the  President  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  had  taken  that  liberty  with  his  constitu- 
tional rights  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recall  the  fact  that  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  manuscript  ? 

A.  The  manuscript,  as  it  was  revised,  was  handed,  I  think,  to  the  agent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  despatched  it  from  the  office  in  order  that  it  might  be 
published  in  the  afternoon  papers. 

Q.  Was  it  published  in  the  papers  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively,  as  I  have  not  examined  the  papers.  That  was 
the  object. 

Q.  Was  the  speech — ^whether  correctly  or  not  I  do  not  ask — ^but  was  that 
speech,  purporting  to  come  from  the  President,  published  in  the  Associated  Press 
despatches  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  refer  more  to  the  city  papers  than  to  those  to  which 
the  Associated  Press  furnished  information. 

Q.  Was  the  same  speech  published  in  the  Intelligencer  ? 

A.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Q   Is  that  newspaper  taken  at  the  Executive  Mansion? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Wa?  it  at  that  time  t 

A.  It  was  at  tbat  time.  ^  . 

Q.  Seen  by  the  President?  Digitized  by LjOOg IC 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  chicle  you,  or  say  anything  to  you  that  you  had  done  wrong 
in  the  correction,  or  had  misrepresented  him  in  this  speech  at  all?    ' 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Even  down  to  this  day  1 

A.  He  has  never  chided  or  rebuked  me  for  the  correction  of  a  speech. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  said  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it  ? 

A.  I  have  never  heard  him  say  so. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  propose,  with  your  Honor's  leave  and  the  Sen- 
ate's, to  read  the  speech  as  corrected  by  Colonel  Moore,  unless  that  is  objected 
to.  If  that  is  objected  to  I  propose  to  put  in  evidence  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Associated  Press  report,  and  the  report  of  the  Chronicle,  reading  one  only. 
You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  President  complains  in  his  answer  that  we  do  not 
give  the  whole  speech.  We  have  now  brought  all  the  versions  that  we  can 
conveniently  of  his  whole  speech,  and  if  not  objected  to  we  will  put  them  all  in. 
Otherwise  I  will  orJy  put  in  the  extracts. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Wnat  version  do  you  now  oflPer? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  All,  hoping  to  get  the  truth  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  speech  ts  proved  now  by  the  witnesses  in  the  version 
which  passed  under  Colonel  Moore's  eye  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  I  must  ask  that  the  objection,  if  any  is  to  be 
taken  to  my  offer,  shall  be  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Before  it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  as  it  is  made. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Well,  the  speech  as  proved  in  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's 
copy  we  regard  as  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  the  accuracy  of  the  report  to  be 
judged  of,  there  being  competent  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  speech  in  the 
Chronicle  we  do  not  understand  to  be  supported  by  any  such  evidence,  and  we 
shall  object  to  that  as  not  authentically  proved.  The  speech  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, which  seems  to  have  been  supported  in  the  intent  of  the  honorable 
managers  by  proof  of  that  newspaper  being  taken  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
has  not  been  produced,  and  has  not  been  offered,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Therefore  we  dismiss  that.  The  Chronicle  speech,  then,  we 
consider  not  proved  by  authentic  evidence  submitted  to  the  court.  The  steno- 
graphic reports  in  the  two  forms  indicated  we  suppose  have  proof  to  support 
Siem,  which  is  competent,  and  enable  the  court  under  competent  evidence  to 
jadge  of  their  accuracy,  iheir  accuracy  to  be  the  subject  of  remark,  of  course, 
as  the  cause  proceeds,  and  without  desiring  here  to  anticipate  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  any  evidence  concerning  >them  (as  we  have  excepted  and  objected 
in  our  answer  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles)  is  admissible.  Saving  that 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  case,  we  make  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  them  read  ?  We  are  con- 
tent with  one,  the  others  being  subject  to  be  used  by  either  party. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Whichever  version  you  put  in  evidence  we  wish  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  put  all  versions  in  evidence,  and  we  will  read  one. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  should  like  to  have  the  one  read  that  you  rely  on. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  we  now  take  a  recess  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Before  that  motion  is  put  I  wish  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  adjourn- 
ment until  three  o'clock,  that  we  may  do  some  legislative  business.  P*  No,  no."  I 
There  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  altered,  and  if  the  senator  from  Neoraska  will 
allow  me  I  will  move  that  the  court  adjourn  until  three  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  proposes  that  the  court  adjourn 
until  three  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  What  fort 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  will  state  the  object  of  the 
adjoornment.. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  honorable  member  did  state  the  purpose,  but  I 
did  not  hear  him. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  states  that  he  desires  an 
adjournment;  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  rule  in  legislative  session.  Yon 
who  are  in  favor  of  adjourning  until  three  o'clock  will  say  ay ;  the  oontrary 
opinion,  no. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Nebraska,  (Mr.  Tipt<»i.) 

Mr.  Drake.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  senator  firom 
Nebraska,  that  we  take  a  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  put  the  question  on  the  longest  time 
first.    The  motion  is  to  take  a  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to.  ^ 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Nebraska,  to  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  15  minutes  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order  at  two  o'clock  and 
4*5  minutes  p.  m. 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  move  that  this  court  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  hope  not. 
'   Mh  Drakb.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  that  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday  at 
12  O'clock,  and  on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  rule  requires  us  to  sit  every  day. 
.    Mr.  Johnson.  No,  it  does  not.     It  is  "  unless  otherwise  ordered.'' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  rising  to  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Then  there  was  a  misapprehension,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon  me. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  again  on  order- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted— yeas  19,  nays  28, 
as  Allows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hender- 
son, Hendricks,  Johnson.  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsej,  Saulsbury, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Wilson— .19. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinfr*  Conness,  Craf^in, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  and  Williams—*28. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Doolittle,  Harlan,  Morton,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Yates— 7. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer  the  version  of  the  speech  sworn  to  by 
Mr.  Smith : 

Speech  <^the  President  ef  the  UmUd  States,  August  18,  1866. 

The  President  said : 
.    Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee :  Language  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
emotions  and  feelings  of  this  occasion ;  and  perhaps  I  could  express  more  by  remaininir 
aileot  and  letting  silence  speak  what  I  would  and  what  I  ought  to  say.    I^  confess,  though, 
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baviiif  Iiad  some  experience  in  public  life,  hayinff  been  before  manj  poblic  audienoei — ^I 
cenfees  the  present  occasion  and  audience  is  well  caTcolated,  and  not  only  well  calcolated,  bnt 
has  in  fact,  partially  overwhelnied  me.  I  have  not  langoage  to  express,  or  to  convey,  as  I 
have  said,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  feelings  and  emotions  produced  by  the  present  occa- 
sion. In  listening^  to  the  address  that  your  distinguished  and  eloquent  chairman  has  just 
delivered,  Uie  proceedings  of  the  convention,  as  the v  transpired,  recur  to  my  mind,  and  seen^- 
ingly,  that  I  partook  here  of  the  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  prevail  there.  And  upon  the 
reception  of  the  despatch,  sent  by  two  distinguished  members  of  that  convention,  conveying 
in  terms  the  scenes  that  have  just  been  descnbed,  of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  arm 
in  arm,  marching  into  that  convention  giving  evidence  that  the  two  extremes  could  come  to- 
gether, that  they  could  peril  in  future,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  they  had  in  the 
past,  when  the  accompanying  statement  that  in  that  vast  assembly  of  distinguished,  eloquent, 
and  intellectual  persons  tnat  were  there,  every  face  was  suffused  with  tears — ^wheu  I  imder- 
took  to  read  the  despatch  to  one  associated  with  me  in  office,  I  could  not  give  utterance  ^o 
the  feelings  it  produced.    [Applause.] 

I  think  we  may  justly  conclude  we  are  moving  under  proper  inspirations ;  I  think  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  that  an  unerring  Providence  is  m  this  matter.  The  nation  is  imperiled ;  it 
has  just  passed  through  a  mighty,  bloody,  and  momentous  ordeal ;  and  while  we  have  passed 
through  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  free  from  difficulties  and  dangers  that  surround  us. 
While  our  bra^  men  have  performed  their  duties  in  the  field — officers  and  men — while  they 
have  won  laurels  that  are  imperishable,  there  are  still  ^ater  and  more  important  duties  yet 
to  perform ;  and  while  we  have  had  their  co-operation  in  the  field  we  want  their  support  out 
of  uie  field  when  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  peace. 

Every  effort  has  been  made,  so  for  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  was 
concerned,  to  res  tore  the  Union;  to  heal  the  breach ;  to  pour  oil  into  the  wound  which-had  been 
inflicted,  and — to  speak  in  common  phrase— to  prepare,  as  the  learned  and  wise  physician 
would,  a  plaster  that  waib  coextensive  with  the  wound,  and  that  was  healing  in  its  character. 
[Applause.] 

We  think,  or  thought,  we  had  partially  succeeded;  but  as  the  work  progressed,  as  recon- 
ciliation seemed  to  be  restored  and  the  country  become  united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and 
marring  element  of  opposition  thrown  in;  and  in  making  any  allusion  to  that,  I  shall  make 
no  more  allusion  than  nas  been  in  the  convention  and  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
has  placed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  before  me — I  shall  make  no  more  allusion  than 
I  think  the  times  justify.  We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  the  government  every 
effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union-;  we  have  seen, 
as  it  were,  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it  were,  a  body,  calling  or  assuming 
to  be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  but  a  Congress  of  a  pa^  of  the  Slates ; 
we  have  seen  Congress  assuming  to  be  for  the  Union  when  every  step  they  took  was  to  per- 
petuate dissolution,  and  make  disruption  permanent.  We  have  seen  every  step  that  nas 
oeen  taken,  instead  of  bringing  about  reconciliation  and  harmony,  has  been  legislation  that 
took  the  character  of  penalties,  retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  has  been  the  course ;  this  has 
been  the  policv  of  one  department  of  your  government.  The  humble  individual  who  has 
been  addressea  here  to-day,  and  now  stands  here  before  you,  has  been  occupying  another 
department  of  the  government.  The  manner  of  his  getting  there  I  shall  not  allude  to  now — 
suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  there  by  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  [applause,]  and  being  there 
by  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  great  ram- 
part of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  [applause,]  having  been  taught  in  early  Ufe,  and  having 
practiced  throuc^h  my  whole  career  to  venerate,  respect,  and  make  the  Constitution  of  my 
fathers  my  guide  through  my  public  life.    [Applause.] 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  line,  that  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  has  been  despotic  and  tyrannical.  Whv,  let  me  ask  this 
audience  here  to-dav,  and  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  stand  around  me ;  wh^e  is  the 
vote  I  ever  gave,  where  is  the  speech  I  ever  made,  where  is  a  single  act  of  my  whole  public 
life  but  what  has  been  arrayed  against  tyranny  and  against  despotism?  [Applause]  What 
position  have  I  ever  occupied,  what  ground  have  I  ever  stood  upon,  when  1  failed  to  advo- 
cate the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  my  countrymen?   [Applause.] 

So  far  as  charges  of  that  kind  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  intended  to  deceive  and  delude  the 
public  mind,  that  there  is  some  one  in  power  who  is  seeking  to  trample  upon  and  pervert  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  by  endeavoring  to  cover  and  delude  tne  people  so  far  as  their 
own  public  acts  are  concerned.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  my  country,  to  call  their  attention  to  these  proceedings;  but  when  we  go 
forward  and  examine  who  has  been  playing  tyrant,  and  where  has  been  the  tyranny  and 
despotism  exercised,  the  elements  of  my  nature,  and  the  pursuits  of  my  life,  has  not  made 
me  in  my  practice  aggressive,  nor  in  my  feelings ;  but,  my  nature,  rather  on  the  contrary,  is 
defensive;  and  having  placed  my  feet,  or  taken  my  stand  upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty 
and  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  enough  power  on  earth  to  drive  me  from  it.  [Qreat 
applause.  ] 

Upon  that  broad  platform  I  have  taken  my  stand.  I  have  not  been  awed,  or  dismayed,  or 
intimidated  by  their  words  or  encroachments ;  but  I  have  stood  there,  in  conjunction  with 
patriotic  spirits,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  that  the  citadel  of  liberty  was  encroached  upoD. 
t  Applause.] 
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I  said  on  one  occasion  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  all  that  was  necessary  in  this  ^reat 
straggle  was  here,  in  the  contest  with  tyranny  and  despotism,  was  for  the  struggle  to  be  suf- 
ficiently audible  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  could  hear  the  struj^le  that  was 
going  on,  and  when  they  understood  and  heard  the  struggle  going  on,  and  came  up  and 
looked  in  and  saw  who  the  contestants  were,  and  understo^  about  what  that  contest  was, 
they  would  settle  that  question  upon  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  principle.    ['*  Good."] 

It  has  been  said  here  to-day,  my  faith  is  abiding  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is,  and 
in  the  darkest  moment  of  the  struggle,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  the  most  lowering,  my 
faith,  instead  of  giving  way,  loomed  up  f^s  from  the  gloom  of  the  cloud,  through  which  I  saw 
that  all  would  be  safe  in  the  end. 

But  tyranny  and  despotism !  We  all  know  that  tyranny  and  despotism  even,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Thomas  Jefferson,  can  be  exercised,  and  exercised  more  effectually  by  many  Uian 
one.  We  have  seen  Congress  organized ;  we  have  seen  Congress  in  its  advance,  step  by 
step,  has  gradually  been  enroaching  upon  constitutional  rights  and  violating  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month.  We  have  seen  a  Con- 
gress that  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Constitution  of  ttie  United  States,  that  there  was 
limits,  that  there  was  boundaries  to  the  sphere  or  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  Con- 
gress in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise,  and  have  exercised  powers,  if  carried  out  and  con- 
summated, will  result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.  Tnis  is  truth,  and  because  I  and 
others  have  seen  proper  to  appeal  to  the  country,  to  the  patriotism  and  repilblican  feeling  of 
the  country,  I  have  been  denounced ;  slander  after  slander,  vituperation  after  vituperation  of 
the  most  virulent  character,  has  made  its  way  through  the  press.  What,  then,  has  been  my 
sin?  What  has  been  your  sin?  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your  offending?  Because  you 
dare  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.    [Applause.] 

I  look  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  as  being  more  important  than  any  conven- 
tion that  ever  sat  in  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  When  I  look  at  that  collection  of  citi- 
zens coming  together  voluntarily  and  sitting  in  council,  with  ideas,  with  principles  and 
views,  commensurate  with  all  the  States  and  coextensive  with  the  whole  people ;  and  when  I 
contrast  it  with  a  collection  of  gentlemen  who  were  trying  to  destroy  the  country,  I  look  upon 
it  as  more  important  than  any  convention  that  has  sat,  at  least,  since  1787;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  here^  too,  that  in  the  declarations  that  it  has  made,  which  are  equally  important  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself;  and  I  here,  to-day,  pronounce  it  a  second  declaration 
of  independence.    [Great  applause.] 

In  this  connection,  I  may  remark,  when  you  talk  abont  declarations  of  independence, 
there  are  a  ^eat  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  to  be  free,  that  cannot  claim, 
exactly,  and  in  fact,  that  they  are  free  at  this  time.  I  may  say  that  your  address  and  the 
declarations  made,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  [Great  applause.  ]  Yes,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  declarations 
that  you  have  there  made,  and  the  principles  enunciated  in  that  address,  is  a  second  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  [applause;]  /or  in  the  promul- 
gation, in  the  proclamation  reaffirming  these  great  truths,  you  have  laid  down  a  platform, 
a  constitutional  platform,  upon  which  all  can  make  common  cause,  and  stand,  rallying  for 
the  restoration  of  the  States  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  without  reference  to  whether 
they  belong  to  this  association,  or  this  party,  or  that  party ;  but  the  theory  is,  my  country 
rises  above  party.    Upon. this  common  ground  they  can  stand.     [Applause.] 

How  many  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  now  require  to  be  free  ?  They  have  got 
shackles  upon  their  limbs  and  are  bound  as  tight  as  though  they  were,  in  fact,  in  slavery. 
Then,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  second  proclamation  of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  fixes  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  may  stand. 

I  have  said  more  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  than  I  intended 
to  have  said ;  but,  in  this  connection,  and  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  this  intelligent  audience 
and  committee  here  to-day,  what  have  I  or  you  to  do  other  than  the  promotion  or  advance- 
ment of  the  common  weal  ?  I  am  opposed  to  egotism — as  much  so  as  any  one — but  here,  in 
a  conversational  manner,  and  in  the  reception  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  I  must 
add,  what  have  I  to  gain,  consulting  human  ambition,  more  than  I  have  gained,  excepting 
one  thing  ?  My  race  is  run.  I  have  been  placed  here  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  I  may  say  here,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  in  the  government  I  have  occu- 
pied. I  passed  through  every  single  position  from  idderman  in  a  village  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States ;  and  now,  in  standing  before  you,  don't  you  think  that  all  reasonable 
ambition  should  be  gratified  ?  If  I  wanted  power,  if  I  wanted  to  perpetuate  my  own  power 
and  that  of  those  who  are  around  me,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  held  the 
power  placed  in  tany  hands. 

With  the  bill  called  the  Freedmen*8  Bureau,  and  the  army  placed  at  my  discretion, 
[laughter  and  applause,  ]  I  could  have  remained  at  the  capital  witn  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of 
appropriations,  with  the  machinery  to  be  worked  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  satraps  and 
d^)endants  in  every  township  and  civil  district  in  the  United  States,  where  it  might  be 
necessary,  with  the  Civil  Eights  bUl  coming  along  as  an  auxiliary  [laughter]  and  all  the 
other  patronage  of  the  government,  I  could  have  proclaimed  myself  dictator.  ["That's  a 
fact"]  My  pride  and  my  power  is,  if  I  have  any,  to  occupy  that  position  which  retains  the 
power  in  the  nands  of  the  people.    [  *•  Good"  and  applause.]    It  is  upon  them  I  have  always 
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relied;  it  is  upon  tbem  I  now  rely.  ["And  they  will  not  desert  you  either" — applause.] 
And  I  repeat,  neither  the  taunts  nor  jeers  of  Congress,  nor  of  a  subsidized  and  calumniating 
press,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.     [Applause.] 

I  acknowledge  no  superior  out  two— my  God,  the  author  of  my  existence,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  The  one,  I  try  to  obey  all  his  commands  as  best  T  can, 
compatible  with  mortal  man;  the  othei^  in  a  political  and  representative  sense,  the  high 
behest  of  the  people  has  always  been  uok  strict  respect,  has  always  been  obeyed  by  me. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  For  the  kind  allusions  made  in 
the  address  and  in  the  resolutions  or  propositions  adopted  by  your  convention,  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  in  this  crisis,  in  this  period  of  my  public  life,  I  prize  that  last  resolution,  more 
than  an  that  has  come  to  me.  To  have  the  indorsement  of  a  convention,  constituted  as 
that  was,  emanating  spontaneously  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  I  prize  it  above  con- 
sideration, and  I  trust  and  hope  my  future  conduct  will  not  cause  the  convention  that 
adopted  that  to  have  regretted  the  assurance  they  have  given.    [**  Very  sujje  of  it."] 

Before  separating,  and  leaving  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  commi,ttee  and  strangers, 
please  accept  my  thanks  for  this  Kind  manifestation  of  regard  and  respect  that  you  have 
manifested,  on  this  occasion,  and  to  one  that  feels  so  little  entitled  to  it,  except  upon  the 
simple  consideration  of  having  performed  his  duty. 

I  repeat  again,  as  I  ha^-e  said  in  substance,  that  I  have,  and  shall  always  continue  to  be 
^idea  by  a  conscientious  conviction.  That  always  gives  me  courage.  The  Constitution  I 
have  made  my  guide.  Then,  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  manifestation  of  your  appro- 
bation and  regard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  having  concluded  the  reading,  continued  : 

I  do  not  propose,  gentlemen,  to  read  any  more  of  these  versions,  but  to  leave 
them  here  for  any  coiTCction  that  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  offered  an  order  in  legislative  session,  and  I  do  not  know 
dial  it  is  proper  to  call  it  up  at  this  time.     If  not,  I  should  like  to  repeat  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  not  in  order  to  call  up 
any  business  transacted  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG,  (to  Mr.  Anthony.)  Offer  it  originally  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  I  move  that  the  presiding  officer  be  authorized  to  assign 
a  place  upon  the  floor  to  the  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  A  single  reporter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  not  in  order  to  interrupt 
the  business  of  the  trial  with  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  General  Butler,  will  you  allow  us  to  ask  what  copies  or  ver- 
sions of  the  speech  of  August  18,  1866,  you  consider  included  in  the  testimony 
received  ]     One  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  consider  the  two  copies,  one  that  Mr.  Smith  made, 
which  has  been  read,  and  the  corrected  version,  as  the  substantial  copies. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  no  others  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  offer  the  Chronicle,  not  because  it  is  not  evi- 
dence, but  because  I  have  the  same  thing  in  Mr.  Smith's  report. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Then  it  ia  only  those  two,  and  they  will  both  be  printed  as 
part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case '? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  For  aught  I  care. 

The  other  report  offered  in  evidence — the  one  revised  by  Colonel  Moore  and 
published — is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  OHAmMAN  AND  Qbntlemen  of  the  Committee  :  Language  is  inadequate  to 
express  the  emotions  and  feelings  produced  by  this  occasion.  Perhaps  I  could  express  more 
hy  permitting  silence  to  speak  and  vou  to  infer  what  I  ought  to  say.  I  confess  that,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  experience  I  have  had  in  public  life,  and  the  audiences  I  have  addressed, 
this  occasion  and  this  assembly  are  well  calculated  to,  and  do  overwhelm  me.  As  I  have 
8ud,  I  have  not  language  to  convey  adequately  my  present  feelings  and  emotions.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  address  which  your  eloquent  and  distinguished  chairman  has  just  delivered,  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  as  they  transpired,  recurred  to  my  mind.  Seemingly  I  par- 
took of  the  inspiration  that  prevailed  in  the  convention  when  I  received  a  despatch  sent  by 
two  of  its  distinguished  members,  conveying  in  terms  the  scene  which  has  just  been  described 
of  South  Carolioa  and  Massachusetts,  arm  in  arm,  marching  into  that  vast  assemblage,  and 
thus  giving  evidence  that  the  two  extremes  had  come  together  again,  and  that  for  the  future 
they  were  united  as  they  had  been  in  the  nast,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  When  the 
despatdi  informed  me  that  in  that  vast  booy  of  men,  distinguished  for  intellect  and  wisdom. 
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every  eve  was  snffiised  with  teafra  on  beholding  the  scenes  I  could  not  finish  reMug  the 
despatch  to-one  associated  with  me  in  the  office,  for  my  own  feelinfj^s  overcame  me.  [  Applause.  ] 

rthiok  we  may  justly  conclude  that  we  are  moving  under  a  proper  inspiration,  and  that 
we  need  not  be  mistalEen  that  the  finjgor  of  an  overruling  aod  unerring  Providence  is  in  this 
matter.  The  nation  is  in  peril.  We  have  just  passed  through  a  mighty,  a  bloody,  a 
momentous  ordeal,  yet  do  not  find  ourselves  free  from  the  difiicnlties  and  dangers  that  at 
first  surrounded  us.  While  our  brave  men  hlive  performed  their  duties,  both  officers  and 
men,  (turning  to  General  Grant,  who  stood  at  his  rignt,)  while  they  have  won  laurels  imperish- 
able, there  are  still  greater  and  more  important  duties  to  perform ;  and  while  we  have  had 
their  co*operation  in  the  field,  we  now  need  their  support  m  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  peace. 
[Applause.]  So  far  as  the  executive  department  of  toe  government  is  concerned,  the  effort 
has  been  made  to  restore  the  Union,  to  heal  the  breach,  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  'h  hich 
were  oonseqnent  upon  the  struggle,  and,  to  speak  in  common  phrase,  to  prepare,  as  the 
learned  and  wise  pbysicisa  wouM.  a  plaster,  healing  in  character  and  coextensive  with  the 
wound.  [Applan#e.]  We  thought,  and  yet  think,  that  we  had  partially  succeeded,  but  as 
the  work  pn^essed,  as  reconciliation  seemed  to  be  taking  place,  and  the  country  becoming 
united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  opposing  us. 

'  In  alluding  to  that  Element  I  shall  go  no  further  than  did  your  convention  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the  report  of  its  proceedings.  I  shall  make  no 
reference  to  it  that  I  do  not  believe  the  time  and  the  occasion  justify.  We  have  witnessed  in 
one  department  of  the  government  every  effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  Union.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it 
were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  tbc  Congress  of  the  United  States — ^but,  in  fact, 
a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States.  We  have  seen  this  Congress  assume  and  pretend  to 
be  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended  to  perpetuate  disunion  and  make  a 
disruption  of  the  States  inevitable.  Instead  of  promoting  reconciliation  and  harmony,  its 
legislation  has  partaken  of  the  character  of  penalties,  retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  has 
been  the  course  and  the  policy  of  one  dopai*tifient  of  your  government.  The  humt>le  indi- 
vidual who  is  now  addressing  vou  stands  the  representative  of  another  department  of  the 
government.  The  manner  in  wnich  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  that  position  I  shall  not 
allude  to  on  this  occasion ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  here  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  being  here  by  virtue  of  its  provisions,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  that  charter  of 
our  liberties  as  the  great  rampart  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  [Prolonged  cheering.] 
Having  been  taught  in  my  early  life  to  hold  it  sacrea,  and  having  practiced  upon  it  during 
my  whole  public  career,  I  shall  ever  continue  to  reverence  the  Constitution  of  my  fathers  and 
to  make  it  my  ffuide.  [  Hearty  applause.]  I  know  it  has  been  said — and  I  must  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  this  remark — that  tiie  executive  department  of  the  government  has  been  despotic 
and  tyrannical.  Let  me  ask  this  audience  of  distinguished  gentlemen  around  me  here  to- 
dav  to  point  to  a  vote  I  ever  gave,  to  a  speech  I  ever  made,  to  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
public  life,  that  has  not  been  against  tyranny  and  despotism.  What  position  have  1  ever 
oeenpied,  what  ground  have  I  ever  assumed,  where  it  cau  be  truthfully  charged  that  I  failed 
to' advocate  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  great  masses  of  my  countrymen  7  [Cries 
of  ** Never,"  and  great  applause.] 

So  fiEur  as  charges  of  that  kind  are  concerned,  I  will  sav  that  they  are  simply  intended  to 
deceive  and  delude  the  public  mind  into  the  belief  that  there  is  some  one  in  power  who  is 
usurping  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  perverting  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  done  by  those  who  make  such  charges  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  own  acts. 
[•'That's  so,**  and  applause.]  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  vindication  of  principle  and  the 
Constitution  of  my  country,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  these  proceedings. 
When  we  come  to  examine  who  has  been  plaving  the  tyrant,  by  whom  do  we  find  that  des- 
potism has  been  exercised  7  As  to  myself,  the  elements  of  'my  nature,  the  pursuits  of  my 
life,  have  not  made  me,  either  in  mv  feelings  or  in  my  practice,  aggressive.  My  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rather  defensive  in  its  character;  but  I  will  say  that,  having  taken  my49tand 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  power  enough  on  earth 
to  drive  me  from  it.  [Loud  and  prolonged  applause.]  Having  placed  myself  upon  that 
broad  platform,  I  have  not  been  awed,  dismayed,  or  intimidated  by  either  threats  or  encroach- 
ments, but  have  stood  there,  in  conjunction  with  patriotic  spirits,  sounding  the  tocsin  of 
alann  when  I  deemed  the  citadel  of  liberty  in  danger.  [Great  applause.  ]  f  said  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  repeat  now,  that  all  that  was  necessarv  in  this  great  struggle  against 
tyranny  and  despotism  was,  that  the  struggle  should  be  sufficiently  audible  for  the  American 
people  to  hear  and  properly  understand.  They  did  hear,  and  looking  on  and  seeing  who  the 
contestants  were  and  what  that  struggle  was  about,  they  determined  that  they  would  settle 
this  question  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  of  principle.  [Cries  of  **That*s  so,*'  and 
appiause.] 

I  proclaim  here  to-day,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions,  that  my  fiiith  is  abiding  in  the- great 
mass  of  the  people.  In  the  darkest  moment  of  this  struggle,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be 
most  lowering,  my  faith,  instead  of  giving  way,  loomed  up  through  the  dark  cloud  far 
beyond— I  saw  that  all  would  be  safe  in  the  end.  My  countrymen,  we  ail  know  that,  in 
the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ^  tyraiiny  and  despotism  even  can  be  exercised  aod 
exerted  more  effectually  by  tlie  many.tliaB  Uie  one«'*    We  havoseen  a  Congress  gradiuUly 
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eacroAcht  step  by  step,  npon  confltitniional  rights,  and  violate,  daj  after  day  and  month  after 
month,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gOTornroent.  [Cries  of  *'  That^s  so !"  and  applause.  1 
We  have  seen  a  Congress  that  seemed  to  forget  that  there  Mras  a  Constitution  of  the  Unitea 
States,  and  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  sphere  and  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  a 
Congress  in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise  powers  which,  if  allowed  to  be  carried-  out,  would 
result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.  [Enthusiastic  applause.  ]  This  is  truth ;  and  because 
others  as  well  as  myself  have  soen  proper  to  appeal  to  tne  patriotism  and  republican  feeling 
of  the  country  we  have  been  denounced  in  the  severest  terms.  Slander  upon  slander,  vitu 
peration  upon  vituperation,  of  the  most  villanous  character,  has  made  its  way  through  the 
press. 

What,  gentlemen,  has  been  your  and  my  sin  ?  What  has  been  the  cause  of  our  offending  7 
I  will  tell  you— daring  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers. 

[Approaching  Senator  Johnson.]  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  sir,  a» 
more  important  than  those  of  any  convention  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States. 
(Great  applause.)  When  I  look  with  my  mind^s  eve  upon  that  collection  of  citizens,  coming 
together  voluntarily^  and  sitting  in  council  with  ideas,  with  principles  and  views  commen- 
surate with  all  the  States,  and  coextensive  with  the  whole  people,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
collection  of  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  country,  1  regard  it  as  more  important 
than  any  convention  that  has  sat  at  least  since  1787.  (Renewed  applause.)  I  think  I  may 
say  also  that  the  declarations  that  were  there  made  are  equal  with  tne  Declaration  of  Inde> 
pendence  itself,  and  I  here  to-day  pronounce  it  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence.  (Crie^ 
of  '*  Glorious,*'  and  most  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.)  Your  address  and  declara^. 
tions  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reafiirmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(Criee  of  *'Gooa!*' and  applause.)  Yes,  I  will  go  further,  and  sav  that  the  declarations 
you  have  made,  that  the  pnnciples  you  have  enunciated  in  your  address,  are  a  second  pro- 
clamation of  emancipation  to  toe  people  of  the  United  States — (renewed  applause) — fer  in 
proclaiming  and  reproclaiming  these  great  truths  you  have  laid  down  a  constitutional  plat- 
form upon  which  all  can  make  common  cause,  and  stand  united  together  for  the  restoration 
of  Ae  States  and  the  preservation  of  the  government  without  reference  to  party.  The  query 
only  is  the  salvation  of  the  country,  for  our  countnr  rises  above  all  party  considerations  or 
influences.  (Cries  of  **  Good !  "  and  applause. )  Flow  many  are  there  in  the  United  States 
that  now  require  to  be  free ''—they  have  the  shackles  upon  their  IlBibs,  and  are  bound  as 
rigidly  as  though  they  were  in  fact  in  slavery?  I  repeat,  then,  that  your  declaration  is  the 
second  proclamation  of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  offers  a  common 
ground  upon  which  all  patriots  can  stand.    (Applause. ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  Let  me,  in  this  connection,  ask  you  what  have  I  to  gain 
more  than  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare  ?  - 1  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  indulgence 
of  egotism  as  any  one ;  but  here,  in  a  conversational  manner,  while  formally  receiviug  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention,  I  may  be  permitted  again  to  ask,  what  have  I  to  gain,  con- 
sulting human  ambition,  more  than  I  have  gained,  except  in  one  thing?  My  race  is  nearly 
run.  1  have  been  placed  in  the  high  office  ivhich  I  occupy  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  held,  from  lowest  to  highest,  almost  every  position  to 
which  a  man  may  attain  in  our  government.  I  have  passed  through  everv  position,  from  an 
alderman  of  a  village  to  the  presidency  of  the  Unite<l  States  \  and  surely,  gentlemen,  this 
should  be  enough  to  gratify  a  reasonable  ambition.  If  I  wanted  authority,  or  if  I  wished  to 
perpetuate  my  power,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  to  hold  and  wield  that  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  bv  the  measure  called  the  ^'l^Yeedmen's  Bureau  bill."  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  With  an  army  which  it  placed  at  my  discretion  I  could  have  remained  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  with  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  appropriations  at  my  disposal, 
with  the  machinery  to  be  worked  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  satraps  and  dependents  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  then  with  the  "Civil  Rights  bill "  following  as  an  auxiliary — 
(laughter) — in  connection  with  all  the  other  appliances  of  the  government,  I  could  have 
proclaimed  myself  Dictator!     ('^That's  true,*'  and  applause.) 

But,  gentlemen,  my  pride  and  ambition  have  been  to  occupy  that  position  which  retains 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  (Great  cheering.)  It  is  upon  that  I  have  always 
relied ;  it  is  upon  that  I  rely  now.  (A  voice — **And  the  people  will  not  disappoint  you.") 
And  I  repeat,  that  neither  the  taunts  nor  jeers  of  Congress,  nor  of  a  subsidtflea,  calumnia- 
ting press,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.  (Great  applause.)  I  acknowledge  no  superior 
except  my  God,  the  author  of  my  existence,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.)  For  the  one,  I  try  to  obey  all  his  commands  as  best  I  can  com- 
patible with  my  poor  humanity;  for  the  other,  in  a  political  and  representative  sense,  tb^ 
nigh  behests  of  the  people  have  always  been  respected  and  obeyed  bv  me.  (Applause.)  Mr. 
Cmiirman,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  For  the  kind  allusions  to  myself  con- 
tained in  your  address,  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  let  me  remark  that, 
in  this  crisis,  and  at  this  period  of  my  public  life,  I  hold  above  all  price,  and  shall  ever  lecur 
with  feelings  of  profound  gratification  to  the  last  reeolu^n  oontaining  the  indorsement  of  a 
convention  emtonating  spontaneously  firom  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  I  trust  and,  hope 
HmU  my  future  action  may  be  such  that  you  and  the  convention  that  you  represent  may  not 
regret  the  assurance  of  confidence  yon  have  expressed.  ("  We  are  sure  of  it.")  Before  sep- 
•raliDgy  my  frienda,  one  and  all,  committee  and  strangecs,  please  accept  my  sincere  thftnks 
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for  the  kind  manifestations  of  regard  and  respect  you  have  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  I 
repeat,  that  I  shall  always  continue  to  be  guided  by  a  conscientious  conviction  of  duty,  and 
that  always  gives  me  courage,  under  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  made  my  guide. 

William  N.  Hudson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  journalist  by  occupation. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

A.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  paper  do  you  have  charge  of  ? 

A.  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

Q.  Where  were  you  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  September,  1866  ? 

A.  I  was  in  Cleveland. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  then  ? 

A.  I  was  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Leader. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speech  that  President  Johnson  made  there  from  the 
balcony  of  a  hotel  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  with  the  assistance  of  another  reporter. 

Q.  Who  is  he? 

A.  His  name  is  Johnson. 

Q.  Was  your  report  published  in  the  paper  the  next  day  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ? 

The  witness  produced. a  copy  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4,  1866. 

Q.  Have  you  your  original  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.     They  are  probably  destroyed. 

Q,  Have  you  the  report  1n  the  paper  of  which  you  are  the  editor,  which  was 
published  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  have  the  report  which  I  have  submitted. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  report  ? 

A.  It  is  not  a  verbatim  report,  except  in  portions.  There  are  parts  of  it 
which  are  v€rbalim\  and  parts  are  synopses. 

Q.  Does  the  report  distinguish  the  parts  which  are  not  verbatim  from  those 
which  are  ? 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  all  put  in  that  Mr.  Johnson  did  say  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  Is  anything  left  out  which  Johnson  said  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evart?.  Do  you  mean  the  President  or  reporter  Johnson  ? 
Mr.  Stan  BE  RV.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Johnson  ?  >y 

Mr.  EvARTS.  There  was  another  Johnson  meutidned. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlek.  Not  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Evarts,  Yes,  reporter  Johnson. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  mean  Andrew  Johnson  "  last  aforesaid." 
A.  The  report  leaves  out  some  portions  of  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  ;  states  them 
in  synoptieal  form.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Q.  Is  there  anything -pfit  In  there  that  he  did  not  say  t 

A.  There  are  words  used  which  he  did  not  use,  in  stating  the  substance  of  what 
he  said.     There  is  nothing  substantially  stated  that  he  did  not  state. 

Q.  When  was  that  report  prepared  by  yoorsdf  ? 

A.  It  was  prepared  on  the  evening  of  the  delivery  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  y.ou  see  it  after  it  was  printed  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yoa  examine  it  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q,  Now,  sir,  what  can  you  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  wherever  the 
words  are  professed  to  be  given  t 

A.  To  tne  best  of  my  remembrance  it  is  accurate. 

Q.  You  now  believe  it  to  be  accwate  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  far  do  yoa  say  it  is  accurate  where  substance  is  professed  to  be 
given  I 

A.  It  gives  the  substance — the  sense  without  the  words. 

Q.  Taking  the  synoptical  part  and  the  verbatim  part,  does  the  whole  give 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  7 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  By  way  of  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  take  this  part :  "Haven't  you  got 
the  court?  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  General?  Who  is  your  Chief 
Justice  ?"     Is  that  the  synoptical  part  or  is  that  the  verhatim  part  ? 

A.  That  is  part  of  the  verbatim  report. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  propose,  now, 
gentlemen,  to  put  this  in  evidence. 

Mr,  EvARTS.  We  will  cross-examine  him  before  you  put  the  paper  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 
Q.  Mr.  Hudson,  was  this  newspaper  that  you  edited  and  for  which  you 
reported  of  the  politics  of  the  President  or  of  the  opposite  opinion  ? 
A.  It  was  republican  in  politics. 

Q.  Opposite  to  the  views  of  the  President,  as  yo«  understood  them  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  speech  made  ? 
A.  On  the  3d  of  Septenber,  1866. 
Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  ? 
A.  About  nine  in  the  evening* 
Q.  It  comneaced  then  ? 
A.  It  commenced. 
Q.  When  did  it  conclude  ? 
A.  I  think  about  a  quarter  before  les. 
Q.  And  was  there  a  large  crowd  there  ? 
A.  There  was. 

Q.  Of  the  people  of  Cleveland  ? 

A.  Of  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  surrounding  towns* 
Q.  Was  ^10  balcony  firom  which  the  President  spoke  also  crowded  % 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  ? 
A.  I  was  upon  the  balcony. 

Q.  What  convenience  or  arrangement  had  you  for  taking  notes  ? 
A.  I  took  my  notes  upon  my  knee  as  I  sat. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  light  from  ? 
A.  From  the  gas  above. 
Q.  At  what  ttme  that  evening  did  you  begin  to  write  out  your  notes  Wlc 

20  I  P 
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A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembranee  about  11  o'doek* 

Q.  And  when  did  yon  fiuish  I 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  And  when  did  it  go  to  press? 

A.  About  three  o'dodL  in  the  morniDg — between  three  and  faur. 

Q.  Did  you  write  the  synoptical  parts  from  your  aotes,  or  from  your  recollec- 
tion of  the  drift  of  the  speech  ? 

A.  From  my  notes. 

Q.  Yon  added  nothiug,  you  think,  to  the  notes  t 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  produce  all  that  was  in  the  notes  f    Is  that  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  omitted  wholly  some  parts  that  were  in  your  notes,  did  you  net } 

A.  I  endeavored  to  give  the  substance  of  all  the  President  said. 

Q.  You  mean  the  meaning*  do  you  not  ? 

A.  The  meaning. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it  f 

A.  As  I  understood  it 

Q.  That  is  the  drift  of  it? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meau  exactly.  You  think  you  meant  ta  give  the  drift 
of  the  whole  that  yon  did  not  report  verhaiim  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  leave  out  any  of  "  Uie  drift  V* 

A.  Not  intentionally. 

Q.  But  actually  ? 
.    A.  Not  to  my  remembranoe. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  to  see  } 

A.  I  have  not  compared  the  speech  with  any  full  report  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  with  your  notes  t 

A.  I  did  subsequently  eompare  die  spoeeh  with  my  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  drift  part  1 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  compared  the  speeeh  as  reported  hare  with  my  notes. 

Q.  I  mean  the  part  that  is  synoptical ;  did  you  compare  that  with  year  notes  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? 

A.  On  the  next  day,  and  I  have  had  occaskm  to  refer  to  H  seveial  timee  since. 

Q.  When  did  your  notes  disappear  ? 

A.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.    They  were  not  preserved  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  then,  that  you  ever  compared  it  with  your  motm  aflter  the 
immediately  following  day  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  your  notes  intentkNially  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  1 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  part  of  the  speedi  which  you  say  you  rqported  verhaiiimp 
did  you  at  any  time,  alter  writing  it  out  that  ni|^,  compare  tiie  tva&script  wHh 
the  notes  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  it  was  accurate  { 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  That  was  on  the  next  day. 

Q,  With  whose  assistance  ?  ^ 

A.  I  think  without  assistance,  to  the  best  of  my  remembranc^OOQlc 
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Q.  Did  you  find  any  dkmgeA  neoesEwryl 

A.  There  were  typographical  errors  in  the  reading  of  the  proof.  There  ww% 
no  material  errors. 

Q.  But  were  there  no  errors  in  your  transcript  from  the  n«tes  } 

A.  I  may  have  misapprehended  the  question.  I  did  not  compare  my  manu- 
script transcript ;  I  e<»Bpared  the  speech  as  printed. 

Q.  With  what  1 

A.  "With  my  notes. 

Q.  That  was  not  my  question ;  bat  you  say  you  did  compare  the  speech  as 
printed  with  your  notes,  and  not  with  your  t«Hascrip4  7 

A.  Not  with  tbe  transcript. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  print  as  compared  with  the 
original  notes  % 

A.  Thfire  were  some  typogra|»hioal  errocs. 

Q.  No  others  ? 

A.  No  others  €o  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Not  a  word  ? 

A.  I  remember  no  others. 

Q.  Were  thero^  any  otliers  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  pr^Hored  to  say  that  you  observed  in  compariog  your  printed 
paper  of  that  morning  with  your  phcmographic  notes  that  the  printed  paper  was 
absolutely  accurate  7 

A.  My  notes  were  not  phonograf^ic 

Q.  What  are  they  ? 

A.  They  were  made  in  writing. 

Q.  Written  out  in  long  band  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  can  write  out  in  long  hand,  word  for 
word,  a  speech  as  it  comes  from  the  month  of  a  speaker  7 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  this  instance  I  did  parts  of  the  apoeeb. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  even  have  notes  tihat  weve  verhaimi  ezoept  for  part  of 
the  speech! 

A.  That  was  alL 

Q.  And  Uien  you  made  yomr  synopsis  or  drift  as  it  went  along  ? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  How,  and  upon  what  rule  did  you  seleet  the  parts  that  you  dioold  report 
accurately  and  those  of  whicih  you  should  give  **  the  drift  V* 

A.  Whenever  it  was  possible  to  report  accurately  and  fully,  I  did  so.  Wh^i 
I  was  unaUe  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker  I  gave  the  subatanee  as  I  coidd  give 
it.  There  were  times  during  the  speech  when,  owing  to  tho  slowneea  with 
wbich  the  speakw  spoke  and  the  interruptions,  a  reports  was  able  to  keep  up 
writing  in  loog  hand  with  the  remarks  of  the  President. 

Q.  Then  that  is  your  report  of  his  speech  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Not  by  the  aid  of  phonography  or  short-hand  7 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  abbreviate  or  write  in  foil  the  words  that  you  did  write  t 

A.  I  abbreviated  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  1 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  us  an  instance  of  one  of  yonr  a}>br€(viations  that  is  now  . 
written  out  here  in  full  t 

A.  IcMinot. 

Q.  You  cannot  recall  one  7  r^  J 

A.   I  cannot  Digitized  by  dOOQ IC 

Q.  Now,  sir,  without  any  printed  paper  before  you,  how  much  of  President 
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Johnson's  speech,  as  made  at  Gleveland  on  the  iliird  of  September,  can  you 
repeat  1 

A.  I  can  repeat  none  of  it. 

Q.  None  wnateverf 

A.   Verbatim^  none.  * 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  give  "  the  drift"  of  some  of  it  t 

A.  I  think  I  might. 

Q.  As  yon  understand  it  and  remember  it  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jrou  mean  to  be  understood  that  you  wrote  down  one  single  sentence 
of  the  President's  speech,  word  for  word,  as  it  came  from  his  month  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  point  out  anywhere  any  such  sentence  ? 

A.  The  sentences  which  were  read  by  the  manager  were  written  out  word 
for  word. 

Q.  Those  three  questions  which  he  read  ?  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
any  ten  consecutive  lines  of  the  printed  report  of  your  newspaper  you  wrote 
down  in  knghand,  word  for  word,  as  they  came  from  the  President's  mouth  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it  I  wrote  down  at  ^is  distance  of  time.  It 
is  my  impression,  however,  that  there  were  as  much  as  that,  and  more. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  more  than  this,  that  you  intended  to  report  as 
nearly  as  vou  could  and  as  well,  tinder  the  circumstances,  without  the  aid  of 
short-hana  faculty,  what  the  President  said  ? 

A.  I  can  eay,  in  addition  to  that,  that  there  are  parts  of  this  speech  which 
were  reported  as  he  said  them. 

Q.  From  present  memory  1 

A.  From  memory  of  the  method  in  which  those  notes  were-  taken. 

Q.  What  parts  can  you  so  state  7  As  to  all  that  purports  to  be  verbatim  are 
you  ready  so  to  swear  1 

A.  I  cannot  swear  that  it  is  the  absolute  language  in  all  cases.  I  can  swear 
that  it  is  aYi  accurate  report. 

Q   What  do  you  mean  by  an  accurate  report,  and  not  an  absolute  report  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  a  report  which  gives  the  general  form  of  each  sentence  as 
it  was  uttered,  perhaps  varying  in  one  or  two  words  occasionally. 

Q.  I  asked  you  just  now  if  you  could  say  any  more  than  that  you  intended 
to  report  as  well  as  you  could  under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  were 
piaeed  and  without  the  aid  of  short-hand  faculty  ? 

A.  I  can  say  in  addition  to  that;  that  there  are  portions  of  this  which  are 
repotted  verbatim, 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  toil  me  whether  aH  that  purports  to  be  verbatim  is, 
ia  your  memory  and  knowledge,  accurately  reported  f 

A.  It  is  accurately  reported ;  I  should  not  say  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Q.  The  whole  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  Uie  speech  that  you  did  not  profess  to  report 
verbatim,  what  assurance  have  you  that  you  did  not  omit  some  part  of  the  speech  ? 

A.  There  are  portions  which  are  not  given  with  entire  fullness ;  but  the  sub- 
stance and  meanrng  in  all  cases  I  intended  to  ^ve. 

Q.  What  assurance  have  you  that  some  portions  of  the  speech  are  not  omitted 
entirely  from  your  synoptical  view  ? 

A  I  was  able  to  take  notes  of  nearly  every  sentence  uttered  by  the  Pt-esident, 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  did  not  fail  to  take  notes  of  at  least  any  paragraph  ot 
the  report. 

Q.  Any  paragraph  of  the  speech  !  That  is  to  say,  you  are  confident  Hiat 
nothing  that  would  have  been  a  paragraph  after  it  was  printed  waakft  out  by  you  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir.  Digitized  by  VjOOg  I 
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Q.  He  did  not  epeak  in  paragraphs,  did  he  ? 

A.  Of  eourse  not. 

Q.  Yon  are  sore  yon  did  not  leave  oat  what  wonld  be  the  whole  of  a  para- 
graph ;  did  yon  leave  oat  what  woold  be  half  of  a  paragraph  ? 

A.  I  endeavored  to  state  the  snbstance  of  the  President's  remarks  on  each 
subject  which  he  took  up.  •        •      • 

Q.  That  is  the  result ;  that  you  intended  to  state  the  substance  of  his  remarks 
on  each  subject  that  he  took  up  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  supposed  that  you  did  so  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  synoptical  report  that  you  wrote  out  anything  but  your 
original  notes  that  you  wrote  out  that  night  1 

A.  Condensed  from  them. 

Q.  Condensed  from  your  original  notes  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  your  original  synoptical  view,  as  written  down,  was  again 
reduced  in  a  shorter  compend  by  you  that  night  1 

A.  The  part  of  the  speech  so  reported. 

Q.  And  still  you  think  that  in  this  last  analysis  you  had  the  whole  of  the 
President's  speech  } 

A.  I  endeavored  to  state  his  meaning. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  pretend  to  say,  sir,  that  in  respect  to  any  of  that  portion  of 
your  report  it  is  presented  in  a  shape  in  which  any  man  should  be  judged  as 
coming  from  his  own  mouth  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment.    I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  as  a  test  of  his  accuracy. 

Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  may  ask  him  how  accurate ;  I  do  not  object  to 
that ;  bat  whether  he  thinks  the  man  should  be  judged  upon  it  is  not  a  proper 
question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  him  if  he  professes  to  state  in  this  synoptical  portion  of 
the  printed  speech  made  by  him  it  is  so  produced  as  to  be  properly  judged  as 
having  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  1 

The  WiTNRSs.  I  can  only  say  that  it  gives,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  a  £sdr 
report  of  what  was  seen.  , 

Q.  In  your  estimate  i 

A.  In  my  estimate. 
•  Q.  And  view? 

A.  And  belief. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  reporter  Johnson,  who  took  part,  as  I  understand  you,  in 
this  business  f  what  part  did  he  take  t 

A.  He  also  took  notes  of  the  speech. 

Q.  But  independently  from  you  t 

A.  Independently  of  me.  * 

Q.  But  the  speech  as  printed  in  your  paper  was  made  from  your  notes,  not 
firom  his  ? 

A.  From  mine  with  the  assistance  of  his. 

Q.  Then  you  brought  his  in  also  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  condensed  and  mingled  the  reporter  Johnson's  report  and  your  own, 
and  produced  this  i»inted  result  ? 

A.  I  did.  * 

Q.  What  plan  did  Johnson  proceed  with  in  giving  the  drift  or  effect  of  the 
President's  speech  ?     Do  you  know  7 

A.  Johnson  took  as  full  notes  as  possible. 

Q.  As  possible  for  him  1  Digiti?ed  by  GoOglc 
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A.  As  full  notes  as  possible  for  bim  of  tbe  PresMeni's  speech. 

Q.  How  mnch  of  this  report,  or  how  mnch  of  this  analysis  or  esttmate  of  what 
the  President  said,  was  made  out  of  your  notes,  and  how  much  out  of  Johnson's  ? 

A.  The  substance  of  the  report  was  made  from  my  notes,  ti^e  nmm  portioti 
cf  H. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  rest  ? 

A.  Whenever  Mr.  Johnson's  notes  were  ftiUer  than  mine  I  used  them  to  cor- 
rect mine. 

Q.  Was  that  so  in  many*  instances  ? 

A.  That  was  not  so  in  a  majority  of  mstancee. 

Q.  But  in  a  minority  ? 

A.  In  a  minoritr. 

Q.  A  considerable  minority  ? 

A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Did  Johnson  write  long-hand  too  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  connection  had  Johnson  with  yon  or  the  paper  ? 

A.  He  was  the  reporter  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Was  there  no  phonographic  reporter  to  take  down  this  speech  ? 

A.  There  was  none  for  our  paper.  There  were  reporters  present,  I  belieye» 
for  other  papers ;  but  I  cannot  swear  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  submit  upon  this,  Mr.  Chief  Justiee— 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  for  a  moment  I  have  not  yet  got  through  with 
the  witness. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Gro  on,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  :  ^ 

Q.  You  have  been  asked,  Mr.  Hudson,  about  the  crowd  and  about  the  man- 
n^  in  which  you  took  the  speech ;  were  there  considerable  intermptioas  7 

A.  There  were. . 

Q.  Were  diere  considerable  pauses  by  the  President  from  step  to  step  in  his 
speech? 

A.  There  were ;  and  necessary  pauses. 

Q.  Why  "necessary?" 

A.  Because  of  the  interruptions  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  a  noisy  one  1 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  they  bandying  back  and  forth  epithets  with  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTs.  We  object  to  that.    The  question  is,  What  was  said  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  adopt  that  question.  I  wiU  repeat  my  ques- 
tion. Whether  epithets  were  thrown  back  and  forward  between  the  President 
and  the  crowd  1 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Oubtis.  We  object  to  the  question.  The  prop^  ques- 
tion is.  What  was  said  1  • 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  your  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question,  as  put,  is  leading  and  assuming  a  state  of  facta. 
It  is  A^^king  if  they  bandied  epithets.  Nobody  knows  what  "  bandying"  is  or 
what  "epithets"  are. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  what  ''bandying" 
means,  Mr.  Witness  1    Do  you  not  know  the  meaaiBg  of  the  word? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  our  objection  is  first  to  be  disposed  of,  Mr*  Chief 
Justice  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wanted  to  see  whether,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  got 
an  intelligible  English  word.  However,  I  withdraw  the  question.  [A  pause.] 
My  proposition  is  this,  sur :  it  is  not  to  give  language—— 

Mr.  Efarts.  There  is  no  objection  if  you  have  withdrawn  year  question. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not.  I  hare  only  withdrawn  the  question*  as 
to  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  did  not 
imderstand.  I  was  about,  sir,  stating  the  question.  In  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon's 
ease,  when  he  was  upon  trial,  as  jour  honor  will  remember,  the  cries  of  the 
crowd  were  allbwed  to  be  put  in  evidence  as  cries,  though  it  was  objected  that 
thej  could  not  be  put  in  evidence.  But  that  question  precisely  is'  not  raised 
here,  because  I  am  now  upon  the  point,  not  of  showing  what  was  said,  not 
repeating  language,  but  of  showmg  what  was  said  and  done  by  way  of  inter- 
ruption. I  am  following  the  line  of  cross-examination  which  was  opened  to  me. 
It  was  asked  what  interruptions  there  were ;  whether  there  was  a  crowd  there  ; 
how  far  he  was  interrupted ;  how  far  he  was  disturbed ;  if  the  President  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech  to  put  back  an  epithet  which  was  thrown  to  him  from 
the  crowd,  and  if  the  crowd  was  answering  back  and  he  replying ;  if  they  were 
answering  backward  and  forward,  a  man  could  very  well  write  down  in  Igng- 
hand  what  he  had  just  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  witness  stated  that  there  were  interruptions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  I  am  following  that  up. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  the  only  point  of  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  asked  the  nature  of  them  to  know  whether  they 
would  be  likely  to  disturb  a  speaker  and  make  him  paoae. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  qoestion  to  which  we  objected  was,  ''Was  there  a  bandy- 
ing of  epithets  backward  and  forward  between  the  President  and  the  crowdl'' 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  be  good  enough  to  reduce 
bis  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  stop  to  do  it  in  that  form,  but  I  will  put  it 
in  another  shape.  (To  the  witness.)  What  was  said  by  the  crowd  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  what  was  said  by  the  President  to  the  crowd  1 

A.  The  President  was  frequently  interrupted  by  cbeerSy  by  hisses,  and  by 
cries,  apparently  from  those  opposed  to  him  in  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  You  have  the  right  to  refresh  your 
memory  by  any  memorandum  which  you  have,  or  copy  of  memorandum  made 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Not  a  copy. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir ;  any  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  you  know 
is  a  copy  made  at  the  time ;  and  state,  if  you  please,  what  kind  of  epithets  passed. 

The  witness,  placing  a  newspaper  before  him,  was  about  to  read  therenrom. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  regard  the  newspaper  as  a  memorandum  aoiade  at 
tbo  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  He  may  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Our  objection  is  that  it  is  not  a  meHU)randum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  may  as  well  have  that  settled  at  once,  if  it  is  to 
be  done.  When  a  man  says,  '*  I  wrote  down  the  best  I  could,  and  put  it  in 
type  within  four  hours  of  that  time,  and  I  know  it  was  correct,  for  I  examined 
it,*'  I  insist  that  on  every  rule  of  law  in  every  court  where  any  man  ever  prac- 
ticed that  is  a  memorandum  by  which  the  witness  may  refresh  his  recollection. 

The  Chibp  Justigb.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  the  proof  of 
the  loss  of  the  original  notes  7 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  on  this  question.  This  witness  is  to  speak  by  his 
recollection  if  he  can ;  if  he  cannot  he  is  allowed  to  refresh  it  by  the  presence  of 
a  memorandum  which  he  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  d^ay  that  to  be  the  rule  of  law.  It  may  be  by 
any  memorandum  which  was  correct  at  the  time  to  his  knowledge.  On  this 
point  I  am  not  without  authority.  In  Starkie  on  Evidence  is  a  r^erence  to  a 
case  2  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  210,  where  it  was  said : 

In  many  eases,  such  as  where  an  agent  has  been  employed  to  make  a  plan  or  map  and  baa 
lost  the  items  of  actual  admeasoreiment,  all  he  can  state  is  that  the  plan  or  map  is  correct, 
and  has  been  constmcted  from  materials  which  he  knew  at  the  time  to  be  true. 
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He  has  then  a  right  to  use  the  map  or  plan  which  he  made  afterward  hayings 
lost  his  field-notes,  to  refresh  his  memory,  saying  he  knew  them  to  he  true.  If 
the  witness  puts  down  these  cries  at  the  time  and  these  interruptions  and  these 
epithets,  and  he  is  willing  to  state  that  he  knows  them  to  he  true,  because  he 
copied  them  off  from  his  original  notes,  which  he  has  not  now,  he  has  a  right  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  that  copy.     I  read  again  from  Starkie : 

If  the  witness  be  correct  in  that  which  he  positiyely  states  from  present  recollection^ 
namely,  that  at  a  prior  time  he  had  a  perfect  recollection,  and  having  that  recollection,  truly 
stated  it  in  the  document  produced  in  writing,  though  its  contents  are  thus  but  mediately 
proved ,  most  be  true. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  he  presently  recollects. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  now  is  upon  his  using  that  memorandum 
to  refresh  that  recollection.    We  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  point. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  please  reduce  his  questiom 
to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  having  reduced  the  question  to  writing,  read  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  I  desire  you  to  refresh  jour  recollection  from  any  memorandum  made  by  you  at  or  near 
the  time  which  you  have,  which  yon  know  to  be  correct,  and  from  that  state  what  was  said  by 
the  crowd  to  the  President,  and  what  he  said  to  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  question  I  do  not  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Look  at  the  memorandum  and  go  on. 

Mr.  E VA«TS.  That  is  not  a  memorandum ;  it  is  p.  newspaper. 

The  Gbiep  Justicb,  (to  the  witness.)  Is  that  a  memorandum  made  by  you 
at  the  time  ? 

The  Witness.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  made  by  me  at  the  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  notes  from  which  you  made  that  memorandum 
lost? 

The  Witness.  They  are. 

The  Chief  Justice.  You  may  look  at  it  unless  there  is  some  objection  on 
the  part  of  some  senator. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  understand  the  question  asked  by 
the  manager. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  understand  the  counsel  for  the  President  as 
objecting. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  objecting  at  all ;  I  only  want  to  know  what  the 
question  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  inquired  on  the  part  of  the  managers  what  inter- 
ruptions there  were,  and  the  witness  is  requested  to  look  at  a  memorandum  made 
at  the  time  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory.  Of  that  memorandum  he  has  no 
copy,  but  he  made  one  at  the  time,  and  it  is  lost.  The  Chief  Justice  rules  that 
he  is  entitled  to  look  at  a  paper  which  he  knows  to  be  a  true  copy  of  that 
^memorandum.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  that  ruling,  the  question  will  be  put 
■  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Go  on  now,  sir,  beginning  at  the 
b^inning. 

The  Witness,  (with  a  newspaper  before  him.)  The  first  interruption  of  the 
President  by  the  crowd  occurr^i  on  his  referring  to 

Mr.  Evabts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  understand  the  ruling  of  the  court,  to 
which  of  course  we  submit,  to  be  that  the  witness  is  allowed  to  refresh  himself  by 
looking  at  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time,  which  this  is  considered  equivalent 
to,  and  thereupon  state  from  his  memory,  thus  refreshed,  what  occurred.  He 
must  swear  ^om  memory  refreshed  by  the  memorandum,  and  not  by  reading 
the  memorandum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  may  read  the  memorandum  to  r^resh  his  memory^ 
and  then  testify.  ^  (^  ] 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  to  read  it  aloud  to  us.Digi^zedby  VjOOglC 
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The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Look  at  the  melnor£^[|dum  and  then 
testify. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  may  read  it  if  you  please. 

The  Witness.  The  first  interruption  of  the  President  occurred  when  he 
referred  to  the  name  of  General  Grant.  He  sai^  that  a  large  number  in  the 
crowd  desired  to  see  General  Grant,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  whereupon 
there  were  three  cheers  given  for  General  Grant.  The  President  went  on,  and 
the  next  interruption  occurred  when  he  spoke  of  his  visit,  and  alluded  to  the 
name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  which  there  were  cheers.  The  next  serious 
interruption  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  President  used  this  language :  "  I  was 
placed  upon  that  ticket/'  the  ticket  for  the  Presidency,  **  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  now  no  more ;  "  whereupon  there  were  cries,  "  It's  a  pity;  "  "  Too  bad  ;" 
"  Unfortunate."  The  President  proceeded  to  say,  **  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some 
who  say  'unfortunate.' " 

Mr.  EvARTs  and  Mr.  Curtis.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  was  then  done  by  the  crowd  1 

The  WiTN  ESS,  (consulting  the  newspaper.)  The  President  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  in  justice,  and 
there  were  then  cheers.  • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  point  made  by  the  learned  manager  was 
this,  that  in  following  his  examination  of  this  witness,  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
had  times  and  chances  to  write  out  in  long-hand  what  the  President  had  said, 
he  could  show  that  there  were  interruptions  of  space.  That  is  the  whole  matter 
as  I  understand  it,  and  now  he  is  reading  the  President's  speech,  which  is  not 
yet  in  evidence,  nor  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence,  as  a  part  oi  the  question 
whether  there  were  iuterruptions  or  not  to  allow  him  to  write  it  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  is,  I  understand,  not  giving  the  President's  speech, 
but  he  is  giving  such  portions  only  as  show  where  the  interruptions  come  in, 
because  he  has  skipped  long  passages.  Now,  when  we  compare  these  interrup- 
tions with  that  which  he  took  accurately,  we  shall  see  how  he  had  time  to  take 
verbatim  certain  portions  of  the  speech.     We  go  on  unless  stopped. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  The  witness  will  look  at  the  mem- 
orandum, and  testify  as  well  as  he  can  from  his  present  recollection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Go  on,  sir,  from.where  you  left  off. 

The  WiTN  ESS.  The  next  interruption  occurred  where  the  President  remarked 
that  if  his  predecessor  had  lived 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question  is  of  the  interruption  and  its  duration  and  form. 
Dot  of  its  being  when  the  President  said  this  or  that,  or  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  beg  your  pai^on.  I  put  the  question,  and  it  was 
expressly  said  there  was  no  objection  to  it,  "  What  did  the  President  say  to  the 
crowd  and  what  did  the  crowd-  say  to  the  President  ?"  That  was  not  objected 
to,  but  it  was  said,  "  That  is  what  we  want."  I  put  it  in  writing  and  the  wri- 
ting is  on  the  desk,  that  I  want  what  the  crowd  said  to  the  President,  and  what 
the  President  said  to  the  crowd.  That  was  not  objected  to.  (To  the  witness.) 
Go  on,  sir. 

The  Witness.  When  this  remark  was  made  the  crowd  responded  "  Never," 
"  Never,"  and  gave  three  cheers  £bc  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  went  on :  '*  I  came  here  as  I  was  passing  along,  and  having  been 
called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  vi^wsand  ascertaining  if  we  could" 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Manager,  do  we  understand  that  the  witness  is  to 
read  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  reading  the  speech  ;  he  is  skipping 
whole  paragraphs,  whole  pages  of  it  almost ;  it  is  only  where  the  interruptions 
come  in.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  just  read  the  last  words  before  the  interrup- 
tions come  in,  if  you  please,  which  will  bring  out  all  we  want^nd  that  will 
eave  all  trouble.  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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The  Witness.  When  the  President  remarked  that  he  came  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  if  he  could,  who  was  wrong  and  responsible,  the  crowd 
said,  "  You  are,"  and  there  were  long-continued  cries.  The  President  inquired 
later  in  his  speech,  who  could  place  his  finger  tipon  any  act  of  the  President's 
deviating  from  right,  whereupon  there  were  cheers  and  counter-cries  of  "  New  ■ 
Orleans"  long  continued ;  and  that  cry  was  repeated,  frequently  breaking  the 
sentences  of  the  President  into  clauses^  and  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  it  was 
of  some  length.  At  the  same  time  there  were  cries,  "Why  don't  you  hang 
Jeff.  Davis?"  The  President  responded,  "Hang  Jeff.  Davis !"  Then  there 
were  shouts  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  him, "  and  there  were  other  cries  of 
"Hang  Wendell  Phillips."  The  President  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hang  him  ?" 
There  were  answers  given,  "  Give  us  an  opportunity."  The  President  went 
on  to  ask  :  Haven't  you  got  the  court  ?  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ?  Who  is  yonr  Chief  Justice  who  has  refus^  to  sit  on  his  trial  1"  He 
was  then  interrupted  by  "  groans  and  cheers."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  calling 
upon  Congress,  "  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  government" 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Stop. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr,  (to  the  witness.)  Well,  sir,  state  what  took  place  then. 

The  Witness.  When  he  said,  **  I  called  upon  your  Congress,  that  is  trying  to 
break  up  the  government,"  there  were  cries  of  "  A  lie !  "  from  the  crowd, 
hisses,  and  voices  cried  "  Don't  get  mad ;  "  and  the  President  responded,  "  I  am 
not  mad."  There  were  then  hisses.  After  a  sentence  or  two  there  were  three 
more  cheers  given  for  Congress.  Then,  after  another  sentence,  voices  cried, 
"  How  about  Moses ?" 

Q.  What  next? 

A.  The  next  interruption  I  find  noted  here 

Mr.  EvABTS.  That  is  not  what  you  are  to  testify  to  ;  not  what  you  find  there, 
but  what  you  remember. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  is  whether,  after  seeing  it,  you  can 
remember  it  to  tell  it  to  us  1 

A.  The  next  interruption,  I  remember,  was  a  cry  of  "  Yes,"  when  the  Presi- 
dent inquired,  "Will  you  hear  me?"  These  cries  were  taken  up  and  were 
repeated,  sometimes  for  several  minutes.  There  was  all  this  time  great  confu- 
sion ;  cheers  by  the  friends  of  the  President,  and  counter-cries  by  those  opposed 
to  him.  The  President  repeated  his  question,  asking  if  the  people  would  hear 
him  for  his  cause,  and  for  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  and  there  were  again 
cries,  "  Yes,  yes,"  '*  Go  on."  He  proceeded  in  the  next  sentence  to  inquire 
whether,  in  any  circumstances,  he  ever  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
to  which  there  were  cries  in  response  of  "  Never,  never,"  and  counter-cries. 
The  interruptions  continued.  When  Mr.  Seward's  name  was  mentioned,  there 
was  a  voice,  "  God  bless  him,"  and  cheers  for  Mr.  Seward.  He  said  that  he 
would  bring  Mr.  Seward  before  the  people,  show  them  his  gaping  wounds  and 
bloody  garments,  and  ask  who  was  the  traitor.  There  were  cries  of  "  Thad. 
Stevens,"  when  the  President  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hang  Thad.  Stevens  and 
Wendell  Phillips  ?"  and  there  were  cheers  and  hisses.  The  President  pro- 
ceeded'to  say  that,  having  faugh t  traitors  at  the  south,  he  would  fight  them  at 
the  north,  when  there  were  cheers  and  hisses ;  and  there  were  also  cries, 
when  the  President  said  that  he  would  do  this  with  the  help  of  the  people, 
•*  We  won't  give  it."  The  interruptions  continued  in  the  shape  of  cheers  and 
hisses  and  cries  of  the  same  sort  throughout  the  speech. 

Q.  Were  those  cries  and  cheers  and  hisses  continued  so  as  to  make  the  inter- 
rupdon  go  on  for  some  time  1 

A.  Frequently  for  several  minutes. 

Q.  In  what  time  would  you  be  enabled  to  get  up  with  him  and  get  your 
report,  out? 

A.  I  ivas  able  to  make,  during  most  of  these,  a  verbatim  report  of  what  the 
President  said. 
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Re-CT068-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Ton  made  a  memorandam  at  the  time  of  tliese  interraptionB  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  these  cries  and  hisses  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  while  yon  were  doing  Uiat,  you  could  catch  up  with  reporting  the 
President's  speech,  could  you  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  yon  not  in  every  statement  that  you  have  made  of  these 
interruptions  read  from  that  newspaper  before  youl 

A.  I  have  read  from  the  newspaper  some.  I  think  that  every  one  was  in  the 
newspaper. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  quite  sure  of  it  ? 

A.  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Not  positive  but  that  you  remember  some  that  are  not  in  the  newspaper  t 

A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Have  you  forgotten  any  that  were  in  the  newspaper! 

A.  No.     I  have  not  given  all  that  occurred  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Without  that  newspaper,  do  you  recollect  any  of  those  interruptions? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  All  of  them? 

A.  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  all  of  them  without  the  aid  of  the  memorandum. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  full  report  of  these  interruptions  on  your  notes? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  all  that  the  crowd  said  ? 

A.  Not  of  all  that  they  said. 

Q.  Why  not  of  all  that  they  said  ? 

A.  Of  all  that  I  was  able  to  catch. 

A.  All  that  you  could  put  down  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  all  that  you  could  put  down,  and  you  lefk  out  some  of  what  they 
said  because  you  had  not  time  to  put  it  down ;  and  yet  you  were  catching  up 
with  the  President  ? 

A.  I  gave  my  first  attention  to  reporting  the  President.  Whatever  time  I 
had  for  putting  down  cries  besides  that  I  did  so. 

By  Mr.  Senator  Grimbs: 

Q.  I  desire  the  witness  to  specify  the  particular  part  of  the  report,  as  pub- 
lished, which  was  supplied  by  the  reporter  Johnson  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Bijtlbr.  If  the  senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  the  witness 
whether  any  special  part  of  the  report  itself  was  supplied  by  Johnson  or  whether 
it  was  only  corrected  by  Johnson's  notes  ? 

The  Witness.  The  report  was  made  out  from  my  notes,  corrected  by  Mr. 
Johnson's  notes.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  were  entire  sentences  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  notes  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  can  be^uch  practice  in  reporting  as  to  enable 
a  person  by  long-hand  to  make  out  a  substantially  accurate  report  ? 

Mr.  £VARTS.  To  that  we  object.  You  can  ask  whether  this  witness  by  his 
practice  can  do  it,  not  whether  other  people  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr,  (to  the  witness.)     Have  you  had  such  practice  ? 

A.  I  have  had  considerable  practice  in  reporting  in  this  way,  and  can  make 
out  a  substantially  accurate  report. 

[The  witness,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  manager,  put  his  initials*  on  the 
newspaper  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4, 1866.] 
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Daniel  G.  McEwen  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  1 

A.  Short-hand  writer. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  heen  jour  profession  ? 

A.  For  about  four  or  five  years,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  September,  1866,  in  reporting  for  any  paper  t 

A.  1  was. 

Q.  What  paper? 

A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  presidential  party  when  they 
went  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Mr.  Douglas  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  join  the  party? 

A.  I  joined  the  party  at  West  Point,  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  with  the  party  ? 

A.  I  continued  with  them  till  they  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  their  return, 

Q.  Did  you  go  professionally  as  a  reporter  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  accommodation  on  the  train  as  such  1 

A.  I  had., 

Q.  The  entree  of  the  President's  car  1 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Cleveland  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  his  speech  at  Cleveland  from  the  balcony  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How,  phonographically  or  stenographically  ? 

A.  Stenographically. 

Q.  Have  you  your  notes  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  them.  [The  witness  produced  a  memorandum-book.]  Have 
you,  at  my  request,  copied  out  those  notes  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  (Exhibiting  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)     Is  that  the  copy  of  them  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  be. 

Q.  Is  that  an  accurate  copv  of  your  notes  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  accurate  a  report  of  the  speech  are  your  notes  ? 

A.  My  notes  are,  I  consider,  very  accurate  so  far  as  I  took  them.  Some  few 
sentences  in  the  speech  were  interrupted  by  confusion  in  the  crowd,  which  I 
have  indicated  in  making  the  transcript,  and  the  parts  about  which  I  am  uncer- 
tain I  enclose  in  brackets. 

Q.  Where  you  have  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  how  is  the  transcript  I 

A.  Correct. 

Q.  Was  your  report  published  1      ^ 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  took  notes  of  the  speech,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour — ^it  was  eleven  o'clock  or  after — it  was  impossible  for  me  to  write  out 
a  report  of  the  speech  and  send  it  to  the  paper  which  I  represented.  There- 
fore I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  after  the  speech  was  given,  and  dictated  some 
of  my  notes  to  other  reporters  and  correspondents,  and  we  made  a  report  which 
we  gave  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Gobright. 

Q.  Did  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  accompany  the  presidential  party 
'  for  a  purpose  7 
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A*  Yea,  air. 

Q.  Was  it  his  buBiness  and  datj  to  forward  reports  of  speeches  ? 

A.  I  supposed  it  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  so  deal  with  him  ? 

a:  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  put  down  the  cheers  and  interruptions  of  the  crowd  or  any 
portion  of  them  ? 

A.  I  hare  put  down  a  portion  of  them.     It  was  impossible  to  take  them  all. . 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  noise  there  7 

A.  There  wa9  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Exhibition  of  ill-feeling  and  temper  ? 

A.  I  thought  there  was. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  On  the  part  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  on  the  part  of  the  President  I  ^ 

A.  He  seemed  a  little  excited. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  said  there  to  him  by  the  crowd  about  keeping 
his  dignity  ? 

A.  1  have  not  it  in  my  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  it  from  hearing. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  not  getting  mad  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  caution  him  not  to  get  mad  ?  ^ 

A.  The  words  used  were,  "Don't  get  mad,  Andy." 

Q.  Was  he  then  speaking  in  considerable  excitement,  or  Otherwise  ?  Did 
he  appear  considerably  excited  at  that  moment  when  they  told  him  not  to  get 
mad? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  any  part  of  the  present  inquiry,  which  is  to  verify 
these  notes,  to  see  whether  they  shall  be  in  evidence  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  understand ;  but  I  want  to  get  as  much  as  I  can  from 
memory,  and  as  much  as  I  can  from  notes,  and  both  together  will  make  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  the  scene. 

Mr..EvART8.  But  the  present  inquiry,  I  understand,  is  a  verification  of  notes. 
Whenever  that  is  abandoned  and  you  go  by  memory  let  us  know  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  allegation  is  that  it  was  a  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful scene.  The  difference  between  us  is  that  the  counsel  for  the  President 
claim  the  freedom  of  speech  and  we  claim  the  decency  of  speech.  We  are  now 
trying  to  show  the  indecency  of  the  occasion.  That  is  the  point  between  us, 
and  t^e  surroundings  are  as  much  part  of  the  occasion  as  what  was  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  understand  you  regard  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country 
to  be  limited  to  the  right  of  speaking  properly  and  discreetly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no.  I  regard  freedom  of  speech  in  this  couutry 
Ae  freedom  to  say  anything  by  a  private  citizen  in  a  decent  manner. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  who  is  the  judge  of  the  decency  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  court  before  whom  the  man  is  tried  for  breaking 
the  laws  of  decency.  ^         • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  being  tried  for  freedom  of  speech 
in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  but  I  have  seen  two  or  three  women  tried ;  I 
never  heard  of  a  man  being  tried  for  it  before.  [Laughter.]  (To  the  witness.) 
I  was  asking  you  whether  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  manner  of 
the  President  at  the  time  he  was  cautioned  by  the  crowd  not  to  get  mad  | 
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A.  I  was  DOt  staDdine  where  I  coald  see  the  President.  I  did  Bot  notice 
his  manner ;  I  only  heard  his  tone  of  voice. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  saw  and  heard  T. 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  President. 

Q.  What  you  heard  ? 

A,  He  seemed  excited ;  I  do  not  know  what  his  manner  is  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance when  he  is  angry. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondeiit.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  propose  to  ofFer  this  report  of  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  ao. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well ;  then  I  will  cross-examine  tlie  witness.    < 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  whole  of  the  President's  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  hour  was  late  and  I  left  shortly  before  the  close ;  I  do 
not  know  how  long  before  he  closed  his  speech. 

Q.  So  your  report  does  not  profess  to  be  of  the  whole  of  the  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  he  commenced  till  the  point  at  which  yon  left  off  did 
you  report  the  whole  of  his  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Certain  sentences  were  broken  off  by  the  interruption  of  the  crowd, 
as  I  before  stated. 

Q.  But  aside  from  the  interruption,  did  you  continue  through  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  speech  till  the  point  at  which  you  1^  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  it  word  for  word  as  you  suj^sed  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understood  the  speech. 

Q.  And  did  you  attempt  to  include,  word  for  word,  the  iutermptioas  of  the 
assemblage  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  took  what  appeared  to  be  the  principal  exclamations  of  the  crowd  ; 
I  could  not  hear  all  of  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  copy  or  transcript  that  you  produce  here  ? 

A.  I  made  that  about  two  weeks  since,  after  1  was  summoned  before  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment,  and  gave  evidence  concerning  the  speech  there. 

Q.  Can  you  be  as  accurate  or  as  confident  in  a  transcript  made  after  a  lapse 
of  two  years  as  if  it  had  been  made  presently,  when  the  speech  was  fresh  ? 

A.  I  generally  find  that  when  a  speech  is  fresh  in  my  mind  I  read  the  notes 
with  more  readiness  than  when  they  become  old ;  but  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
report,  I  think  1  can  make  as  accurate  a  transcript  of  the  notes  now  as  at  tluit 
time. 

Q.  When  you  transcribe  after  the  lapse  of  time  you  have  nothing  to  help 
you  excep^t  the  figures  tliat  are  before  you  in  your  notes  t 

A.  That  is  all,  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  phonographic  reporting  there  is  frequent  obscnrity 
in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the  notation  i 

A.  There  sometimes  is. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  I  observe  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  asked  for  the  politics  of  the 
Leader.    May  I  ask  you  for  the  politics  of  the  World? 

A.  I  have  understood  them  to  be  democratic. 

EvBRBTT  D.  Stark  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Qne^tioo.  What  is  your  profession  7 

Answer.  I  practice  law  now.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  in  September,  1866  J  ^ 
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A.  I  practiced  law  then. 
Q.  Where? 

A.  In  Cleveland.    I  may  say  I  was  formerly  a  short-hand  reporter,  and  do 
more  or  less  of  it  now  Id  law  business. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  speech  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uoited 
States,  from  the  balcony  of  the  GleveiaHd  hotel  on  the  night  oi'  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1866  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  what  paper  7 
A.  For  the  Cleveland  Herald. 
Q.  Did  you  take  it  in  short-hand  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  written  out  by  you  and  published  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  published  as  written  out  by  you  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  your  short-hand  notes  1 
A.  I  have  not. 
Q.  Are  they  in  existence  ? 

A.  I  suppose  not.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them.  I  suppose  they  were  thrown 
in  the  chip-basket 

Q.  Did  you  ever  compare  the  printed  speech  in  the  Herald  with  your  notes 
for  any  purpose,  or  with  the  manuscript  ? 

A.  I  did  with  the  manuscript  that  night.     That  is,  I  compared  the  slips  of 
proofs  that  were  furnished  with  the  copy  as  I  took  it  from  the  original  notes. 
Q.  How  did  it  compare  1 
A.  It  was  the  same. 

Q.  Were  the  slips  of  proofs  the  same  as  the  paper  published  the  next  day  ? 
A.  Just  the  same,  with  such  typographical  corrections  as  were  made  there. 
Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  paper  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ?  [The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  of  September  4,  1866. J  Can  you  now  state  wheth^  this  is  a  substan- 
tially accurate  report  in  this  paper  of  what  Andrew  Johnson  said  the  night 
before? 

A.  Yes,  su* ;  it  is  generally.  There  are  some  portions  there  that  were  cut 
down,  and  I  can  point  out  just  where  those  places  are. 

Q.  By  being  "  cut  down"  do  you  mean  tne  substanee  given  instead  of  the 
words?  ^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  in  the  report  which  are  substantial  and  which  are  the  ver- 
hittim  parts  ? 

A.  Not  to  any  other  person  than  myself,  as  I  can  tdl  from  my  recolleetion. 
Q.  Can  you  point  out  that  which  is  substantial  and  that  which  is  accurate 
in  the  report  ? 
The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  over  the  whole  speech  for  that  purpose  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will,  for  Uie  present,  confine  myself  to  such  por- 
tions as  are  in  the  articles.     If  my  learnea  friends  want  you  to  go  over  the  rest 
they  will  ask  you. 

The  Witness.  Commencing  a  little  before  where  the  specification  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment  begins,  I  can  read  just  what  Mr.  Jonnson  said  at  that 
point 

Q.  Do  so. 

A.  (Beading )  "Where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman,  in  the  community, 
that  I  have  wronged,  or  where  is  the  person  that  can  place  their  finger  upon 
one  smgle  hiCirbreadth  of  deviation  from  one  single  pledge  I  have  made,  or  one 
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single  violation  of  the  Gonstitution  of  1  he  country  ?  What  tongae  does  he  speak  ? 
What  religion  does  he  profess  1  Let  him  come  forward  and  place  his  finger 
upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated."  There  was  some  interruption  by  the  crowd, 
and  various  remarks  were  made,  of  which  I  have  noted  one,  because  only  one  did 
Mr.  Johnson  pay  any  attention  to,  and  that  was  a  voice  that  cried  <*  Hang  Jeff.  Da- 
vis." ThePresidentsaid,"  Hang  Jeff.  Davis?  hang  Jeff.  Davis!  Whydon'tyouT' 
There  was  then  some  applause  and  interruption,  and  he  repeated  '*why  don't 
you  ?"  and  there  was  again  applause  and  interruption ;  and  the  President  went  on, 
"  Have  not  you  got  the  court  ?  Have  not  you  got  the  court  ?"  repeating  it  twice. 
"  Have  not  you  got  the  Attorney  General  ?  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice — and 
that  refused  to  sit  upon  the  trial  ?"  There  was  then  interruption  and  applause, 
and  he  went  on  to  say :  «*  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  I  am  not  the  jury ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do :  I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying 

to  break  up  the  government" .     At  that  point  there  was  interruption  and 

confusion,  and  there  may  have  been  words  there  uttered  by  the  President  that  I 
did  not  hear,  but  I  think  not.  "  Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  hanging  Jeff. 
Davis  ?"  and  then  there  was  confusion  and  applause.  And  then  the  President 
went  on  to  say,  •*  but  let  prejudices  pafis,"  and  so  on. 

Q.  Will  you  now  come  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  other  point  mentioned 
in  the  specifications,  and  state  whether  you  reported  that  accurately  ? 

A.  Commencing  a  little  before  where  the  specification  is  of  the  speech  he 
said :  "  In  bidding  you  farewell  here  to- night,  I  would  ask  you,  with  all  the 
pains  Congress  has  taken  to  calumniate  and  malign  me,  what  has  Congress  doiie  ? 
Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States  ?  But,  on  the  contrary, 
has  it  not  done  everything  to  prevent  it  I  And  because  I  stand  now  as  I  did 
when  the  rebellion  commenced  I  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  My  countery- 
men,  here  to-night,  who  has  suffered  more  than  1 1  Who  has  run  greater  risk  I 
Who  has  borne  more  than  1 1  But  Congress,  factious,  domineering,  tyranni- 
cal Congress,  has  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people  and 
create  a  feeling  against  me  " — so  far  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  and  I  concluded  the 
sentence  here  in  this  fashion — "  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
distributed  the  public  patronage."  These  were  not  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  but 
contained  in  a  summary  way  the  reasons  that  he  gave  just  at  that  point  for  his 
action. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  (to  the  managers.)  Do  you  propose  to  offer  this  report  of  ihe 
Cleveland  speech  also? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  pn)pose  to  read  one  and  offer  all,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  the  privilege  of  collating  them  in  order  to  have  no  injustice 
done  him  as  to  what  he  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  claim  any  privileges  of  that  kind;  on  the  contrary, 
we  propose  to  object  to  all  of  them  that  they  are  not  properly  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly.  I  observed  that  the  President  objected  in 
his  answer  that  wo  did  not  put  in  all  he  said,  and  I  mean  to  do  the  best  I  can 
in  that  regard  now. 

Air.  EvARTS.  That  is  exactly  what  we  desire,  if  anything  is  to  come  in.  Now, 
I  will  proceed  with  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  have  a  newspaper  report  here  t 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  have  ? 

A.  That  is  all  the  memorandum  I  have. 

Q.  The  only  memorandum  is  the  newspaper  report? 

A.  The  newspaper  report. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  newspaper  ? 

A.  September  4,  1866.  Digi^i.^d  by  Go'Ogle 
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Q.  Did  70a  make  a  stenographic  report  of  the  whole  of  the  President's 
speech? 

A.  I  did  with  one  exception. 

Q.  What  exception  is  that  I 

A.  It  was  a  part  of  what  he  said  about  the  Freedmen's  Barean.  Somewhere 
abont  the  commencement  of,  I  should  say,  the  latter  half  of  his  speech  by  time> 
he  went  somewhat  into  details  and  figures  which. I  omitted  to  take  down. 

Q.  Did  you  write  out  your  notes  in  full  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  that  i 

A.  I  never  did  that. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  now  either  the  notes  or  any  transcript  of  them  ? 

A.  Only  this. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  newspaper ;  I  understand  that.  No^,  did  you  prepare 
for  the  newspaper  the  report  that  is  there  contained  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  prepared  it  on  the  plan  of  some  part  verbatim  and  some  part 
condehsed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  rule  of  condensation  and  the  motive  of  it  ? 

A.  I  had  no  definite  rule  that  I  can  give.  The  reason  why  I  left;  out  a  part 
of  what  he  said  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was^— 

i^.  That  was  not  condensed  at  all,  was  it  1 

A.  That  part  was  not  taken.    That  I  did  take  was  somewhat  condensed. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  about  what  yon  did  take,  not  what  you  did  not  take. 
What  was  your  rule  in  respect  to  what  you  put  verbatim  into  your  report  and 
what  you  condensed  ?  How  did  you  determine  which  parts  you  would  treat  in 
one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  I  was  influenced  somewhat  by  what  I  considered, 
would  be  a  little  more  spicy  or  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Q.  In  which  interest,  that  of  the  President  or  his  opponents  1 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Which  side  were  you  on  ? 

A.  I  was  opposed  to  the  President. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  which  you  thought  the  interest  was  you  selectedl 
the  spicy  part  for? 

A.  I  was  very  careful  of  those  parts  that  occasioned  considerable  excitement 
or  interest  in  the  crowd,  in  his  hearers,  to  take  them  down  carefully,  as  he  saidf 
them.  ^ 

Q.  The  parts  that  the  crowd  were  most  interested  in  you  thought  you  would 
take  down  carefully? 

A.  With  more  particularity. 

Q.  And  the  parts  that  they  were  interested  in,  as  you  observed,  were^  diose* 
that  they  made  the  most  outcry  about?     Was  it  not  so? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  partially  so. 

Q.  That  was  your  judgment  and  guide? 

A.  Considerably. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  condensed  part  of  your  report,  are  you  able  to  say' 
that  there  is  a  single  expression  in  that  portion  of  your  report  which  was  used 
by  the  President,*so  that  the  words  as  they  came  from  his  mouth  were  there 
set  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  it  is  not  the  case  in  those  particular  pointy  that  I  con- 
densed.    I  did  so  by  the  use,  in  some  part,  of  my  own  words. 

Q.  And  for  compression  of  space,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  primarily.  r^ 1 
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Q.  Was  not  your  rule  for  condensation  partly  when  you  had  got  tired  of  wri- 
ting out] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all? 

A.  One  reason  was  it  was  getting  on  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  I 
was  directed  to  cut  down  toward  the  last;  and  I  did  so  more  toward  the /last 
than  I  did  in  the  eai'lier  parts  of  the  speech. 

Q.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  press? 

A.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  morning  press. 

Mr.  EvAKTS.     We  object  to  this  report  as  a  report  of  the  President's  speech. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr,  (to  the  witness.)  Mark  it  with  your  initials  and  leave 
it  on  the  table.  [The  witness  marked  with  his  initials  **E.  D.  S."  the  copy  of 
the  Cleveland  Herald  referred  to  by  him.]  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  are  the 
poli*;ics  of  the  Herald. 

The  Witness.  It  was  at  that  time  what  we  called  "Johnson  Republican." 
Some  called  it  "Post  Office  Republican."  The  editor  of  the  Herald  had  the 
post  office  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  now,  sir,  to  offer  as  the  foundation,  as  the 
one  upon  which  I  rely,  the  Leader's  report  as  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
first  witness  as  to  this  speech. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to  ;  and  the  grounds  of  objection,  made  mani- 
fest doubtless  to  the  observation  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  senators,  are 
greatly  enhanced  when  I  find  that  the  managers  are  in  possession  of  the  osigi- 
nal  minutes  of  a  short-hand  reporter  of  the  whole  speech,  and  his  transcript 
niade  therefrom  and  sworn  to  by  him.  We  submit  that  to  substitute  for  this 
evidence  of  the  whole  speech,  upon  this  mode  of  authentication,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  upon  the  plan  and  theory  as  testified  to  by  him,  is  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice  in  evidence.  He  has  not  said  how  much  is  his  and 
how  much  is  the  reporter  Johnson's,  and  it  is  in  considerable  part  condensed,  a 
statement  of  "drift,"  determined  by  circumstances,  not  of  the  President's  utter- 
ance. The  same  objection  will  be  made  if  this  second  or  Cleveland  Herald 
report  is  presented. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question.  Suppose  we 
were  trying  any  other  case  for  substantive  words  ;  would  not  this  be  a  sufficient 
proof?  1  do  not  propose  to  withdraw  the  other  report  of  Mr.  McEwen.  I  pro- 
pose to  put  it  in,  subject  to  comment,  to  be  read  if  these  gentlemen  desire  it 
read,  and  the  other  report,  so  that  we  may  have  all  three  reports :  the  Post 
Office  report,  the  Republican  report,  and  the  Democratic  report.  A  natural  lean- 
ing makes  me  lean  to  this  particular  report  as  the  one  which  I  mean  shall  be 
the  standard  report,  because  it  is  sworn  to  expressly  by  the  party  as  having 
been  written  down  by  himself,  published  by  himself,  and  corrected  by  himself, 
and  I  am  only  surprised  that  there  should  be  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Nothing  can  better  manifest,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  soundness 
of  our  objection  than  the  statement  of  the  manager.  He  selects  by  preference 
A  report  made  by  and  through  the  agency  of  political  hostility,  and  on  the  plan 
of  condensation,  and  on  the  method  of  condensing  another  man's  notes,  the  amount 
And  quality  relatively  not  being  discerned,  instead  of  a  sworn  report  by  a  pho- 
nographer  who  took  every  word  and  brings  his  original  notes  transcribed,  and 
brings  his  transcription,  and  swears  to  their  accuracy  ;  and  here  deliberately,  in 
the  face  of  this  testimony  as  to  what  was  said,  thus  authentically  taken  and 
4tuthentically  preserved  and  brought  into  court  to  be  verified,  the  honorable  maua- 
.:ger  proposes  to  present,  as  of  the  speech  in  its  production,  the  notes  framed  and 
published  in  the  motive,  and  with  the  feeling  and  under  the  influence  and  in 
the  method,  that  has  been  stated.  We  object  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  words 
«poken. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  had  not  lived  too 
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long  in  tbis  world  to  be  aatonisbed  at  anything,  I  should  have  been  surpi-ised  at 
the  tone  in  which  this  proposition  is  argued.  Do  I  keep  back  from  these  gen- 
tlemen anybody's  report  ?  Do  I  not  give  them  all  reports — everything  I  can 
lay  my  hand  on  ?  Am  I  obliged  to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp  ?  Shall  I  not  us6 
the  report  of  my  friends  and  not  of  my  enemies,  and  then  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  the. reports  of  my  enemies  to  correct  that  of  my  friends?  Is 
all  virtue,  all  propriety  in  the  democratic  report  ?  Can  that  never  be  wrong  ] 
At  one  time  1  think  President  Johnson,  if  I  remember,  would  not  like  to  have 
me  put  in  the  "  World's"  report  of  him ;  and  wheii  they  changed  exactly  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  offered  this  report — why  ?  Because  this  is  the  fullest  com- 
plete report.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  rely  upon  Mr.  McEwen's  report  is  that 
he  testified  on  the  stand  that  he  got  tired  and  went  away  and  did  not  report  the 
whole  speech  ;  but  this  is  a  report  of  the  whole  speech,  and  the  only  report 
which  purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  whole  speech.  Mr.  Stark's  report,  as  he 
says,  left  out  a  portion.  Mr.  McEwen  expressly  swears  he  left  out  a  portion. 
Hence  I  cannot  put  them  in,  or  if  I  offered  to  do  so  I  should  be  met  with  the 
objection,  "  You  do  not  put  in  the  whole  speech."  I  do  choose  the  report  which 
the  witness  swears  is  a  complete  report  of  the  speech  except  so  far  as  he  synop- 
Bized  ;  and  then,  so  far  as  the  other  two  reports  go,  I  bring  them  in  here  to  cor- 
rect it,  so  that  the  President  shall  take  no  detriment.  Oh,  how  he  stickles  now 
for  exactness  !  The  President  was  willing  that  Mr.  Moore  should  make  a  speech 
for  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  went  out.  Now,  then,  here  are  three' 
reports,  representing  the  three  unfortunate  divisions  of  opinipn  on  this  question  ; 
and  we  offer  them  aJl  to  the  counsel.  We  say  which  we  prefer,  and  then  he 
almost  berates  us,  as  much  a^  his  courtesy  will  allow  him  to  do,  because  we 
choose  our  friends,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  not  his.  The  question  is  not  of  com- 
petency but  of  weight  of  evidence,  and  has  simply  been  argued  so.  [Mr.  Evarts 
rose.]  I  ask  that  there  may  be  a  decision.  I  think  I  have  the  close  some  time, 
sir. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Not  on  our  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  on  my  offer. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Our  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  "Butler.  No;  my  offer. 

The  Ohikp  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  desire  to  be  heard  further  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Does  not  the  presiding  oflScer  think  we  have  the  close  ?' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  have  not  exhausted 
their  hour. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  we  got  to  keep  on,  in  order  to  get  the  close, 
until  we  occupy  our  wliole  hour  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  of  the  Senate  is  that  each  side  shall  have 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Be  it  so.    I  can  even  get  on  with  that  rule. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Discredit  is  now  thrown  upon  the  most  authentic  report,  first 
by  an  observation  that  it  omits  a  part  of  the  speech,  and  secondly  by  a  sugges- 
tion that  it  has  but  democratic  responsibility.  There  you  have  it  fairly  and 
squarely,  that  it  is  not  on  the  accuracy  of  phonography  nor  ou  the  honesty  of 
transcription,  but  on  the  color  of  tlie  mind  through  which  the  President's  speech 
is  to  be  run,  and  by  double  condensation  reproduced  to  the  tone  and  the  temper 
of  a  party  print.  There  is  precisely  that  condensation  in  the  first  original  notes 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  condensation  then  from  those  notes  into  the  space  that  the 
newspaper  takes,  and  is  offered  confessedly  on  the  principle  of  selection  which 
the  learned  managers  have  adopted  of  preferling  what  they  consider  a  friendly 
report.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  I  have  read  neither  of  them.  I  did 
not  know  before  that  the  question  of  whether  the  authenticity  of  stenography 
was  reliable  depended  ujfon  the  political  opinions  of  the  stenographer.  We 
submit  that  there  is  no  proper  evidence ;  there  is  no  living  witness  that  by  mem- 
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ory  can  produce  the  President's  speech,  and  thcfre  is  no  such  authentication  of 
notes  in  any  case  hut  Mr.  McEwen's  that  makes  the  puhlished  speeches  evi* 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  shall  not  dehate  the  matter  further.  - 1  rise  simply 
to  say  that  I  have  made  no  such  proposition.  I  think  this  is  an  accurate  report 
so  far  as  we  have  put  it  into  the  articles.  It  is  an  accurate  report,  a  sworn 
accurate  report,  and  by  a  man  whom  we  can  trust  and.  do  trust.  The  others, 
we  think,  are  just  as  accurate  perhaps ;  that  we  do  not  go  into ;  we  simply  put 
them  forward,  so  that  if  there  is  any  change  the  President  may  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  He  comes  in  here  in  his  answer  and  says  that  we  will  not  give  him  the 
full  benefit  of  all  he  said ;  and  then,  when  we  take  great  pains  here  to  bring 
ev^firybody  that  made  a  report  that  we  can  hear  of  in  this  case  and  we  offer  them 
all,  he  says  we  must  take  a  given  one.  To  that  we  answer  we  take  the  one  that 
has  the  whole  speech.  And  now  I  will  test  the  question :  if  the  gentlemen  will 
agree  not  to  object  to  McEwen's  report  because  it  is  not  a  report  of  the  whole 
speech,  I  will  take  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  not  make  that  ohjection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good;  put  it  in  then. 

The  Chief  Justice  The  honorable  manager  then  withdraws  his  proposition 
to  read  the  Cleveland  Leader  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  read  this  and  put  in  both  th 
others  as  evidmice,  with  your  leave.     I  will  take  this  as  the  standard  copy. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  the  managers  have  no  objection  to  it,  I 
desire  to  move  that  the  trial  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  transact  some  business. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG  and  others.  Let  us  finish  this  matter. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  withdraw  my  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  this  I 
(Handing  to  the  chief  clerk  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4,  1866.) 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  honorable  managers  will  correct  us  if  we  are  in  error  in 
supposing  that  when  I  had  made  manifest  our  objections  to  the  imperfect  reports, 
as  matter  of  lawful  right  on  our  part  to  object,  the  managers  said  that  if  we 
would  not  object  to  McEwen's  for  incompleteness  they  would  pht  that  in  as  the 
report  of  the  speech.     Now,  it  seems,  they  propose  to  put  the  others  in  also. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  want  to  be  fully  understood,  so  that  we  shall 
have  no  mistake.  We  put  this  in  as  the  standard.  We  put  in  the  other  two, 
so  that  if  the  President  comes  in  here  with  witnesses  to  say  it  is  not  true, 
(because  all  things  are  possible,)  then  we  shall  have  the  additional  authentica- 
tion of  the  other  two  reports. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  learned  manager  is  familiar  enough  with  the  course  of 
trials  to  know  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  bring  forth  these  additional 
copies  to  contradict  this  movement  of  ours  when  we  make  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  never  knew  that  was  the  way.  Will  you  allow 
this  to  be  read,  or  do  you  still  make  any  objection  ?  I  claim  that  they  shall  all 
go  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object  to  the  two  copies  from  newspapers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good.  I  ask  that  that  question  be  decided, 
then.    We  say  they  all  go  in. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  managers.)  You  offer  the  Cleveland  Leader 
first? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  the  whole  three  at  once. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  %rustice  will  not  put  the  question  upon  all 
three  at  once  unless  so  directed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  Under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  ofiScer,  I  will 
offer  first  the  Leader,  and  ask  a  vote  on  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  offer  a  report  made  in  the  Leader  news- 
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paper  of  Cleveland  as  evidence  in  tlie  cause.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of 
the  witness,  Hudson,  that  the  report  was  not  made  by  him  wholly  from  his 
own  notes,  but  from  his  own  notes  and  the  notes  of  another  person  whose  notes 
are  not  produced,  nor  is  that  person  himself  produced  for  examination.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  that  {>aper  is  inadmissible. 
Does  any  senator  desire  a  vote  of  the  senate  on  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  supposed  this  question  was  to  be  decided  without 
debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is.  Senatprs,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Leader  newspaper  is  admissible  iii  evidence - 

Mr.  Conn  ESS  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  they  were 
ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Leader 
newspaper  is  admissible  in  evidence  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer 
**  yea;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  nay." 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeaa  35,  nays  11 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler^  Cole,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fesseoden,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Johnson, 
Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Ponieroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle, 
WiJIey,  and  Williams— 35. 

HAys — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McCreery, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Trumbull,  and  Vickers — 11. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 8. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  35,  and  the  nays  are  11. 
So  the  report  of  the  Leader  is  admitted  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  I  now  offer  also  the  report  of  Mr.  McEwen.  Is  that 
objected  to  ? 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Our  former  objection.     We  make  no  additional  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Bittler.  Then  I  underi»tand  that  is  in  evidence.  1  now  offer 
the  report  of  Mr.  Stark  in  the  Cleveland  Herald.     Is  there  any  objection  to  that  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  same,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now  1  will  read  the  report  in  the  Leader,  as  it  is  a 
short  one. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that  the  honorable  managers  are  about  to  read 
these  speeches  from  the  reports. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Unless  the  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  and  they 
be  put  in  print. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  them  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do  not  want  them  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well,  then,  I  do  not  want  the  reading.  They 
will  be  taken  as  read,  and  printed.     ["Agreed."] 

The  reports  thus  put  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

[From  the  Cleveland  Leader.] 
#  President  JohnsorCs  speech, 

Fellow-Citizens  :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  now  appear  before 
yon.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  which  prevails  to  see  strangers  who  have  notoriety 
and  distinction  in  the  country.  I  know  a  larj^e  number  of  you  desire  to  see  General  Grant, 
«nd  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  [A  voice :  *'  Three  cheers  for  Grant."}  But  you  cannot 
«ee  him  to-night.  He  is  extremely  ill.  I  repeat  I  am  not  before  you  now  to  make  a  speech, 
but  simply  to  make  your  acqaaintance— to  say  how  are  yon  and  bid  you  good-bye.  We  are 
on  our  way  to  Chicago,  to  participate  in  or  witness  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  mon- 
iiaieDt  to  the  memory  of  a  aistinguished  fellow>citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  [Applause.] 
I  am  free  to  say  I  am  flattered  by  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed,  and  being  flattered, 
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I  don't  mean  to  think  it  personal,  bnt  as  an  evidence  of  what  is  perrading  the  pnblie  mind, 
and  this  demonstration  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  indication  of  the  latent  sentiment 
or  feeling  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  with  regard  to  this  great  question. 

I  come  before  you  as  an  American  citizen  simplj',  and  not  as  the  Chief  Ma^stnite  clothed 
in  the  insignia  and  paraphernalia  of  state,  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  State  in  this  Union ; 
I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I  was  an  alien,  (laaghter,)  aud  that  I  did  not  reside  in  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  the  Chief  Magistrate,  though  the 
Constitution  declare«i  that  I  must  be  a  citizen  to  occupj  that  oflSce.  Therefore,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  depose  its  occupant  was  to  declare  the  office  vacant,  or  under  a  pretext  to  prefer 
articles  of  impeacbment.  Aud  thus  the  individual  who  occupies  the  Chief  Magistracy  was 
to  be  disposed  of  and  driven  from  power. 

There  was,  two  years  ago,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  preddency.  I  was  placed  appn 
that  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  no  more.  [Voices — "It's  a  pity;"  "Too 
bad;'*  "Unfortunate."]  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some  who  say,  "Unfortunate."  Yes, 
unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  in  justice.  [Cheers.]  Yes, 
unfortunate!  The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  controlling 
all  those  wh^  exclaim,  "Unfortunate."  "Bully  for  you."]  I  was  going  to  say, 
my  countrymen,  a  short  time  since  I  was  elected  and  placed  ttpon  the  ticket.  ,There 
was  a  platform  proclaimed  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  me  upon  it.  Notwith- 
standing a  mendacious  press ;  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelings  who  have  not 
ceased  to  tradnce  me,  I  nave  discharged  all  my  official  duties,  and  fulfilled  my  pledges.  And 
I  eay  here  to-night  that  if  my  predecessor  had  lived,  the  vials  of  wrath  would  have  poured 
out  upon  him.  [Cries,  "  Never!"  "  Never!"  and  three  cheers  for  theCongress  of  the  United 
States.  ]  I  came  here  as  I  was  passing  along,  and  having  been  called  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  views,  and  ascertaining,  if  we  could,  who  was  wrong.  [Cries,  "  Vou 
are!"]  That  was  my  object  in  appearing  before  you  to-night.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
lived  among  the  American  people,  and  have  represented  them  in  some  public  capacity  for 


tbe  last  twenty-five  years.  Where  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  place  his  finger  upon 
one  single  act  of  mine,  deviating  from  any  pledges  of  mine  or  in  violation  of  the  Conilitu- 
lion  of  the  country?     [Cheers  and  cries  of  "New  Orleans!"] 

Who  is  he — what  language  does  be  speak? — what  religion  does  he  profess — that  can  come 
and  place  his  finger  upon  one  pledge  I  ever  violated,  or  one  principle  I  ever  proved  fals»  to? 
[Voice,  "New  Orleans!"  Another,  "Why  don't  you  hang  Jeff. Davis?"]  Hang  Jeff. 
Davis?  [Shouts  and  cries  of  "Down  with  him  !"J  Hang  Jeff.  Davis  ?  [Voice,  "  Hang 
Wendell  Phillips!"]  Why  don't  yoa  hang  him?  [Cries  of  "Give  us  an  opportunity!"] 
Haven't  you  got  the  court?  Haven't  ^ou  got  the  Attomev  General?  Who  is  your  Chief 
Justice,  who  oas  refused  to  sit  on  his  trial  ?  [Groans  and  cheers.  ]  I  am  not  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice !  I  am  not  the  Attorney  General !  I  am  no  jury !  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I 
called  upon  your  Congress,  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  govemhient.  [Hisses  and  cries  of 
"Alio!  Great  connision.  Voice,  "Don't  get  mad!"]  I  am  not  mad.  [Hisses.]  I 
will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  "Whom  the  gods  want  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad."  Did 
your  Congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tned  7  [Three  cheers  for  Congress.  ]  Then,  fellow- 
citizens,  we  might  as  well  allay  our  passion  and  permit  reason  to  resume  her  empire  and 
prevail.  In  presenting  the  few  remarks  that  I  designed  to  make,  my  intention  was  to 
address  myself  to  your  common  sense,  your  judgment,  your  better,  feeling,  not  to  the  pas- 
sion and  malignancv  of  your  hearts.  [Voice,  "How  about  Moses?"]  This  was  my  object 
in  presenting  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  to  say  "how  d'ye"  and  "good-bye."  In  the 
assembly  here  to-night  the  remarks  has  been  made  "traitor!"  Traitor,  my  countrymen ! 
Will  you  hear  me  ?  [Cries,  "  Yes !"]  And  will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  and  for  the  Con- 
st! tu tion  of  my  countiy  ?     [  "  Yes !     Yes !     Go  on  ! "  ] 

I  want  to  know  when  or  where  or  under  what  circumstances  Andrew  Johnson,  not  as 
Executive,  but  in  any  capacity,  ever  deserted  any  principle,  or  violated  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  [Never!,  never!  ]  Let  me  ask  this  large  and  intelligent  audience  if  your  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  served  four  years  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who  was  placed  upon  tbe 
butcher's  block  as  it  were  and  hacked  and  gashed  all  to  pieces,  scaned  by  the  assassin's 
knife — when  he  turned  traitor?  [Cries  of  "Never!  "J  If  1  were  disposed  to  play  the  ora- 
tor and  deal  in  declamation,  even  to-night  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  and 
would  take  Mr.  Seward,  bring  him  berore  you,  and  point  you  to  the  hacks  and  scars  upon 
his  person.  [*'  Voice,  God  bless  him  !  "]  I  would  exhibit  the  bloody  garments,  saturated 
with  gore  from  bis  gaping  wounds.  Then  I  would  ask  you,  who  is  the  traitor  ?  [Voice : 
"  Thad.  Stevens !  "J  Why  don't  you  hang  Xhad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips?  [Cheers.] 
I  have  been  fighting  traitors  in  the  south.  Thev  have  been  whipped  and  crushed.  They 
acknowledge  their  defeat  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.    And  now,  as  I  go  round 


here  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States  out  of  thirty-six.    [Cheers.] 

I  come  here  to-night  with  tbe  flag  of  my  country  and  the  constellation  of  thirty-six  stars 
untarnished.  Are  you  for  dividing  this  country?  [Cries,  "No."]  Then  I  am  President, 
and  President  o^  the  whole  United  States.    [Cheers.]    I  will  tell  yof^%»#^fHFl  ^^'^^     ^ 
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vndersf  and  he  discordant  notes  in  this  crpwd  to-niprht.  He  who  is  opposed  to  the  rostora- 
tiort  of  the  government  and  the  Union  of  the  States  is  a  greater  traitor  than  Jeff.  Davis  or 
Wendell  Phillips.  [Lond  cheers.]  I  am  against  both  of  them,  [Cries,  **  Give  it  to  them."] 
Seme  of  you  talk  abont  traitors  in  the  south,  who  have  not  courage  to  go  away  from  yonr 
homes  to  fight  them.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  courageous  men,  Grant,  Sherman,  Far- 
ragnt,  and  the  long  list  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  Union,  were  in  the  field,  and  led  on 
their  gallant  hosts  to  conqnest  and  to  victory,  while  you  remmned  cowardly  at  home. 
[Applause ;  bull  v.]  Now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned  home,  many  of  whom  have 
left  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  their  blood  upon  many  a  battle-field,  they  found  you  at  home  specu- 
lAting  and  committing  frauds  upon  the  government.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  You  pretend 
now  to  have  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor,  brave  fellow  who  has  left  an  arm  on 
the  battle-field.  [Cries,  "Is  this  dignified  ?"  j  I  understand  you.  You  may  talk  about 
the  dignity  of  the  President.  [Cries,  **  How  was  it  about  his  making  a  speech  on  the  22d 
of  February  ?  "]  I  have  been  with  you  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  country,  and  I  can  tell 
you  furthermore  to-night,  who  have  to  pay  these  brave  men  who  shed  their  blood.  Yoa 
speculated,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  got  to  work  it  out.     [Cheers.  J 

It  is  time  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  should  understand  what  your  designs 
are.  [A  voice,  "What  did  General  Butler  say?'^  What  did  General  Butler  say?  [Hisses.] 
"What  did  Grant -say?  [cheers]  and  what  does  General  Grant  say  about  Grenoral  Butler? 
I  Laughter  and  cheers]  What  does  General  Sherman  say?  [A  voice,  "What  does  Slieri-' 
dan  say?  New  Orleans!  New  Orleans!"]  General  Sheridan  says  that  he  is  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  government  that  General  Sheridan  fought  for.  [Bully.]  But,  fellow-citizens, 
let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  my  dignity.  There  is  a  certain  portion  of  our  countrymen 
will  respect  a  citizen  wherever  he  is  entitled  to  respect.  [A  voice,  "  That's  so."]  There  is 
another  class,  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  they  cannot  respect  any 
one  else.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  know  a  man  and  a  gentleman  whenever  I  meet  him. 
I  have  only  to  look  in  his  face ;  and  if  I  was  to  see  yours  by  the  light  of  day  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  I  should  see  cowardice  and  treachery  written  upon  it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
Cotie  out  here  where  I  can  see  you.  [Cheers.  ]  If  you  ever  shoot  a  man  yoli  will  do  it  in 
the  dark,  and  pull  the  trigger  when  no  one  is  by  to  see.  [Cheers.]  I  understand  traitors. 
I  have  been  fighting  them  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  and  we  are  now  fighting  them  in 
the  other  direction.  [Laughter  and  cheers,]  I  came  here  neither  to  criminate  nor  recrimi- 
nate, but  when  attacked,  my  plan  is  to  defend  myself.     [Cheers.] 

When  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  firom  what  quarter  it  comes,  it  will  meet  with  resistance. 
As  Chief  Magistrate,  I  felt,  after  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  when  I  saw 
encroachments  upon  your  constitutional  rights,  I  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm  [Three 
cheers  for  Andrew  Johnson.]  Then,  if  this  be  right,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is 
in  telling  when  the  Constitution  of  our  country  was  trampled  upon.  Let  me  say' to  those 
who  thirst  for  more  blood,  who  are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life,  if  you  want  a  victim, 
and  the  country  requires  it,  erect  your  altar  and  lay  me  upon  it  to  pour  the  last  libation  to 
human  freedom.  [Loud  applause. ]  I  love  my  country.  Every  public  act  of  my  life  testi- 
fies  that  it  is  so.  Where  is  the  man  that  can  put  his  finger  upon  any  one  act  of  mine  that  goes 
to  -prove  to  the  contrary  ?  And  what  is  my  offending  ?  [Voice,  *  •  Because  you  arc  not  a  rad- 
ical," and  cries  o(  "  Veto!"]  Somebody  says  "Veto !"  Veto  of  what is  called  the  Freed- 

nien's  Bureau  bill?  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is.  Before  the  rebellion  commenced,  there  were 
4,000,000  of  slaves  and  about  340,000  white  people  living  in  the  south.  These  latter  paid 
expenses,  hought  the  lands  and  cultivated  them,  and,  after  the  crops  were  gathered,  pocketed 
the  profits.  Tnat's  the  way  the  thing  stood  up  to  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  commenced, 
the  slaves  were  liberated,  and  then  came  up  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  This  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  agents  and  sub-agents  in  all  States,  counties,  and  school  districts,  who 
have  power  to  make  contracts  for  the  freedmen  and  to  hire  them  out,  and  to  use  the  military 
power  to  cany  them  into  execution.  The  cost  of  this  to  the  people  was  $12,000,000  at  the 
beginning.  The  further  expense  would  be  greater,  and  you  are  to  be  taxed  for  it.  That  is 
why  I  vetoed  it.  I  might  refer  to  the  civil- rights  bill,  wnich  is  even  more  atrocious.  I  tell 
jrou,  my  countrymen,  that  though  the  powers  of  hell  and  Thad.  Stevens  and  his  gang  were 
by,  they  could  not  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  There  is  no  power  that  could  turn  me  except 
you  and  the  God  who  sooke  me  into  existence. 

In  conclusion,  be  saia  that  Congress  had  taken  much  pains  to  noison  their  constituenta 
against  him.  But  what  had  Congress  done  ?  Have  they  clone  anything  to  restore  the  Union 
of  these  States  ?  No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  done  evervthing  to  prevetit  it ;  and,  because 
he  stood  now  where  he  did  when  the  rebellion  commenced,  pe  had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor. 
Who  had  run  greater  risks  or  made  greater  sacrifices  than  himself?  But  Cungress,  factioua 
and  domineering,  had  taken  to  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  It  was  with 
tfaem  a  question  of  power.  Every  friend  of  theirs  who  holds  an  office  as  assessor,  collector,, 
orpostmaster,  [A  yqice — "Turn  Benedict  out!"]  wanted  to  retain  his  place.  Rotation  in 
office  osed  to  be  thought  a  good  doctrine  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams ;  and  Andrew- 
Jackson,  God  bless  him,  thought  so.  [Applause.  ]  This  gang  of  office-holders — those  blood- 
sackers  and  cormorants — ^had  got  fat  on  the  country.  You  have  got  them  over  your  district. 
Hence  yon  see  a  system  of  legislation  proposed  that  these  men  shall  not  be  tujned  outi;  and 
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the  President,  the  ouly  channel  through  which  the^  can  he  reached,  is  called  a  t3nrftnt  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  those  who  had  enjoyed  fat  o£Bces  for  four  years  should  give 
way  for  those  who  had  fought  for  the  country.  Hence  it  was  seen  wh^  he  was  assailed  and 
traduced.  He  had  stood  hy  them  in  the  field,  and,  €k)d  willing,  he  would  continue  to  stand 
hy  them.  He  had  turned  aside  from  the  thread  of  his  remarks  to  notice  the  insult  sought  to 
he  g^ven  him.  When  an  insult  offered  he  would  resenAt  in  a  proper  manner.  But  he  was 
free  to  say  he  had  no  revengeful  or  resentful  feelings.  All  he  wanted  when  the  war  was  over 
and  peace  had  come  was  for  patnotic  and  Christian  men  to  rally  round  the  flap^  of  the  country 
in  a  fraternal  hug,  and  resolved  that  all  shall  perish  rather  than  that  the  Union  shall  not  be 
restored.  While  referring  to  the  question  of  suffrage,  some  one  in  the  crowd  asked  him, 
**How  about  Louisana?*^  To  which  he  responded,  **Let  the  negroes  vote  in  Ohio  before 
vou  talk  about  their  voting  in  Louisiana."  [Laughter  and  cries  of  '*  Good  !**]  **  Take  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye  oefore  you  see  the  mote  in  your  brother's."  [Renewed  laughter.] 
In  conclusion,  after  some  further  remarks,  he  invoked  Qod's  best  blessings  on  his  hearers. 
[Applause.] 

[D.  C.  Mc£wen*s  report  of  the  Cleveland  speech.] 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  :  In  being  presented  here  to-night,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  cariosity  that  exists  on  the 
part  of  strangers  in  reference  to  seeing  individuals  who  are  here  amongst  them  who  have  a 
notoriety  aud  distinction  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  persons  here  to-night---[A  voice, 
** Louder  !'*]  Well,  you  must  remember  there  are  a  good  many  people  here  to-night,  audit 
requires  a  pretty  strong  voice  to  reach  the  utmost  v^rge  of  this'  audience  to-night,  and  espe- 
cially one  who,  from  speaking  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  has  to  some  extent  marred  or 
destroyed  what  little  voice  he  had.  But  for  the  time  I  consume,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I 
will  try  and  make  myself  heard,  notwithstanding  the  hoarseness  under  which  I  labor.  What 
I  was  going  to  say,  tnough,  is,  I  know  that  a  large  number  are  here  who  would  desire  to  see 
General  Grant,  and  to  hear  what  he  might  say.  [A  voice,  **  That's  so."]  But  the  faet  is 
that  General  Grant  is  extremely  ill.  His  health  will  not  permit  of  his  aopearing  before  this 
audience  here  to-night.  It  would  be  much  more  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  nim  here  before  you, 
and  to  bear  what  he  might  have  to  say,  than  to  give  a  speech  of  my  own,  or  to  give  the  rea- 
sons of  bis  absence  on  this  occasion.  So  then  it  will  not  be  expected  he  will  be  here.  He 
will  not  address  you  to-night  You  cannot  see  him  to-night,  so  far  as  that  goes,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  indisposition. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  being  before  you  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speeclt, 
but  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  while  I  am  telling  you  "  How  do  you  do,"  at 
the  very  same  time  to  tell  you  **  Gtood  bye."  We  are  here  to-day  on  our  tour  to  a  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  or  witnessing  the  layiug  of  the  chief  comer-stone  to  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  one  of  our  distiug^ished  fellow-citizens,  who  is  no  more.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  [Cheers.  ] 
It  is  a  name  familiar  to  all ;  and,  being  on  a  tour  to  pa^icipate  in  the  ceremonies,  passing 
through  this  city  and  sectionv>f  country,  and  witnessing  the  demonstration  or  manifestations 
of  regard  and  respect  which  have  been  made,  I  am  free  to  say  to  you\that  sq  far  as  I  am  con- 
oern»i— aud  I  think  I  may  speak  for  all  those  who  accompany  me — that  we  feel  extremely 
flattered  and  gratified  at  the  demonstrations  that  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  country 
through  which  \ve  have  passed.  And  in  being  flattered  I  want  at  the  same  time  to  state  that 
I  don't  consider  that  entirely  personal,  but  as  an  evidence  of  what  is  pervading  the  public 
mind,  that  there  is  a  great  issue  before  the  country  that  is  not  yet  settled,  and  these  demon- 
strations are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  indication  of  a  Ifktent  sentiment  of  the  feeling  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  which  is  being  developed  in  reference  to  the  proper  settlement 
of  those  great  questions.     [Cheers.] 

And  in  coming  before  you  to-night,  I  come  before  you  an  American  citizen.  Not  simply 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  receiving,  and  g^ing  along  as  an  o£5cer  with  the  insignia  and  para- 
phernalia of  State,  but  appear  before  you  as  a  fellow-citizen,  being  an  individual  of  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  I  know  ^at  it  has  been  sfdd  and  contended  for  on  the  part  of  some 
that  I  was  an  alien — [laughter,  and  cries  of  **  Shame  "] — that  I  did  not  reside  m  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  Chief  Magistrate,  thQUg|i  the  Constitution 
declared  that  I  was.  And  all  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to  introduce  a  resolution  declar- 
ing the  office  vacant  or  deposing  the  occupant  or  under  pretext  to  prefer  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, and  that  the  individual  who  occupied  the  Chief  Magistracy  was  to  be  disposed  of  and 
driven  from  power.  [Cries  of  **  Never."]  But,  fellow-citizens,  but  a  short  time  since  yon 
had  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  Presidencv  and  Vice-Presidency.  I  was  placed  upon  that 
iicket  with  a  distinguished  fellow-citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some 
that  will  complain.  Unfortunate !  Yes,  unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and 
•deals  in  right.  Yes,  unfortunate  that  the  ways  of  Providence  c^re  mysterious  aud  inoompre- 
hensible,  controlling  all  those  who  exclaim  "unfortunate."  [Voices,  "Bully  for  you."]  I 
was  going  to  say,  my  countirmen,  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  selected  and  placed  upon  ftho 
ticket ;  and  there  was  a  platform  proclaimed  and  aldopted  by  those  who  placed  me  upon  it. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  [?]  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelings  (Cheers)  [and  traducera]  I 
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[havo  discharged  all  my  official  duties.]  And  I  say  here,  if  my  predecessor  had  lived,  the 
rials  of  wrath  would  have  been  ponred  out  upon  him.  [Cheers.  Cries  of  "Never;"  three 
cheers  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States?]  I  came  here  to-night  in  passing  along,  and 
being  called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging,  to  the  extent  that  the  time  would  permit, 
of  opinions  and  views,  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  could,  who  was  in  the  wrong.  (Laughter 
and  cries  of,  **0h,  oh.")  That  was  my  object  in  appearing  before  you  to-night,  and  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  I  have  lived  with  and  l>een  among  the  American  people  and  have  represented 
them  in  some  capacity  for  the  last  25  years ;  and  where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman,  in 
the  community  where  I  have  lived  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  can  place  his 
finger  upon  one  single  L?]  deviating  from  any  pledge  I  ever  made — in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  my  country  ?  [Cheers.  A  voice,  **  How  about  New  Orleans?"]  Where  is  he  T  What 
language  does  he  speak,  what  religion  does  he  profess  that  can  come  forward  and  place  his 
finger  upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated  or  one  principle  I  (ever;  [?]  [A  voice,  "New  Or- 
leans."] New  Orleans.  [Hang  Jeff.  Davis.]  Just  upon  that  subject— Hang  Jeff.  Davis? 
[Voices,  "No,"  and  "Down  with  him."]  ["Hang  Wendell  Phillips."]  Hang  Jeff.  Davis ? 
[  "No."]  ["Yes."]  Why  don't  you  ?  Why  don't  you  ?  [A  voice,  "Give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity."] Haven't  you  got  the  court?  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  General  T  [A  voice, 
"  No,  he  is  removed."]  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice  and  has  refused  to  sit  upon  the  trial  ? 
[Cheers.]  I  am  not  the  Chief  Justice ;  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  ["  Good,"  and 
cheers.  ]    I  am  not  the  jury.  ^ 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  called  up  our  Cong^ress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
jjovemment  [A  voice,  "You  lie,"  and  cheers.  "Not  so."  Hisses.  **  Don't  get  mad,  Andy."] 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  "  Whom  the  gods  intend  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad." 
Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  aoy  of  them  to  be'  tried  ?  [Three  cheers  for  Gen.  Grant  and 
Congress.  J  Then,  fellow-citizens,  we  might  as  well  allay  our  feelings  and  let  passion  sub- 
side and  reason  resume  her  empire  and  pre'^ail.  [Cheers.]  In  presenting  myself  in  the  few 
remarks  that  I  intended  to  make,  my  intention  was  to  address,  myself  to  your  common  sense, 
to  vour  judgment,  to  the  better  feeling,  not  the  passion  and  the  malignancy  of  your  hearts. 
(Cheers. )  This  was  my  object  in  presenting  mvself  on  this  occasion,  and  to  merely  tell  you 
" How  do  you  do,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  bid  you  "Good  bye."  In  this  crowa  here  to- 
night the  remark  has  been  made,  "Traitor,"  "Traitor!"  My  countrymen  will  you  hear 
me  ?  [Voices,  "Yes."]  And  will  yon  hear  me  for  my  cause  and  for  the  Constitution  of  my 
cotmtiy  ?  [Cries  of  "Yes."  I  want  to  know  when  or  where  or  under  what  circumstances 
Andrew  Johnson — not  as  Chief  Executi"^  but  acting  in  any  other  capacity— ever  deserted 
any  principle  or  violated  the  Constitutron  of  his  country.  [Cries  of  "Never,"  and  "You 
abandonea  your  party." ] 

.Let  me  ask  this  large  and  intelligent  audience  here  to-night  if  your  Secretary  of  State, 
who  served  four  years  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who  was  placed  upon  the  butcher's  block,  as 
it  were,  and  chopped  in  pieces,  hacked,  and  scarred  all  over  by  the  assassin's  knife,  when 
he  turned  traitor?  ["Cries  of  never."]  But  if  I  were  disposed  to  play  the  orator  and 
deal  in  declamation  here  to-night,  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies  that  we  have 
sach  a  graphic  account  of— yes,  I  would  take  William  H.  Seward,  and  I  would  bring  him 
before  you,  and  would  point  you  to  the  hacks  and  scars  upon  his  person.  [A  voice,  "God 
bless  him."]  Yes,  I  would  exhibit  his  bloody  garments,  caused  by  blood  from  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  assassin's  knife.  [Three  cheers  for  Seward.]  Yes,  I  would  unfold  his  bloody 
firments  before  you  to-night,  and  ask  who  had  committed  treason.  (A  voice,  Thad.  Stevens.) 
es,  I  would  ask  you  why  Jeff.  Davis  was  not  hanged  ?  [And  I  would  give 'the  reason  and 
hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips.] 

I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  I  have  been  fighting  the  south.  They  have  been  whipped, 
they  have  been  crushed ;  and  they  are  very  willinsr  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  accept  the 
t^  rms  of  the  Constitution ;  and  now,  as  I  go  around  the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the 
south,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  traitors  at  the  North.  [Cheers.]  God  beine  willing  with  your 
help  [Cries  "  We  will  do  it,"  and  "We  won't  do  it,"]  they  will  be  crushed  North  and  South, 
and  this  glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved,  and  in  coming  here  to-night  (it]  was  not 
coming*  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty -five.  States.  No.  I  came  here  to-night  as  the 
Executive  of  thirty-six  States.  [Cheers.]  I  come  here  to-night  with  the  fiac  of  my  country  in  my 
hand,a  constellation  ofthirty-six,not  twenty-five  stars.  [Cheers.]  I  comenere  to-night  with  the 
eonstellation  of  my  country  intact — [noise  and  confusion  ] — determined  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  counti^  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  I  come  here  to-night  with  the 
Union,  the  entire  circle  of  the  States  [not  a  segment  of  a  circle.]  [A  voice,  "How  many 
States  made  you  President?]  How  many  States  made  me  President?  Wa'n't  you  against 
secession  ?  [  "  Yf  s, '*  ]  Were  you  for  dissolving  the  Union  ?  [  "  No. " ]  Were  you  for  dividing 
this  government?  ["No."]  Then  I  am  President,  and  I  am  President  of  the  whole  United 
States.  [Cheers.  J  And  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  > un- 
derstand the  discordant  notes  in  this  crowd  here  to-night.  And  I  will  tell  you  furthermore ; 
he  that  is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  and  the  reunion  of  the  Statestis  as 
frreat  a  traitor  as  Jeff.  Davis  or  Wendell  Phillips.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  am  against  both  of 
them.    [A  voice  "Give  it  to  them."]    I  am  against  both  of  them. 

I  fought  the  trdtoTB  of,  the  south,  and  I  will  now  fight  them  in  the  north.  And  I  will  tell 
jon  an^er  thing,  I  have  been  with  them  down  there,  and  when  [?]  men  were  sleeping  on 
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tbeir  arms;  [I  knew  who  was  with  tbem  and  aboat  tbem.]  Wben  some  of  yon  talk  aboot 
traitor  in  tbe  south  you  hadnH  courage  to  get  out  of  your  [closets]  but  persuaded  [somebody 
else]  to  eo.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  courageous  men— while  Grant,  Sherman,  Far- 
ragut — the  long  li«t  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  United  States — were  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, leading  on  their  gallant  hosts  to  conquest  and  victory,  you  were  cowardly  at  home. 
[Cheers.]  [Cries  of  "Bully."]  And  now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned  home, 
many  of  them  leaving  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  his  blood  in  or  upon  some  battle-field,  you  were  at 
home  speculating  and  committing  frauds  upon  your  government.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
You  pretend  now  as  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  brave  fellow  that  left  his  arm 
on  the  battle-field  [voices  ana  confusion]  I  undersUnd  you.  And  you  may  talk  about  the 
dignity  of  the  President  [if  he  does  not  make  a  speech  on^  the  *JrZd  of  July  or  the  22d  of 
February.  ]  . 

I  have  been  with  you  (A  voice  **That  was  whisky."^  I  have  been  with  you  in  the  battle 
of  this  country.  And  I  can  tell  you  furthermore  who  has  to  pay  for  it.  These  brave  men 
shed  their  blood  ;  you  speculated  and  got  the  money,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  people  must 
work  it  out  (cheers)  [and  all  this  hanging.]  I  care  not  for  vour  prejudice ;  it  is  time  for  the 
g^reat  mass  of  the  American  people  to  understand  what  your  designs  are.  [A  voice,  **That*g 
80,"]  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  south,  in  proposing  to  come  to  terms,  even  proposed  to 
come  forward  and  pay  their  part.  (A  voice,  **liet  them  come.")  I  say  then  let  tnem  cdme., 
(A  voice,  * 'That's  right,")  and  these  brave  men  that  conquered  them,  and  after  having  pros- 
trated them,  [?]  (while)  these  gentlemen  with  the  heel  of  power  upon  their  necks,  what  do 
they  say  ?  They  do  not  say  anything  about  it — [A  voice— **  What  did  General  Butler  say?"  J 
General  Butler  ?  [Hisses.]  What  does  General  Grant  say  7  [Cheers.]  And  what  does 
General  Grant  say  about  C^neral  Butler?  [Laughter  and  applause.]  What  does  Greneral 
Sherman  say?  (A  voice,  **  What  did  General  Sheridan  say?")  General  Sheridan  says  he  is 
for  a  restoration  of  the  government.    General  Sheridan  fought  for  it     [Cries  of  **  Bully. "J 

But,  fellow-citizens,  let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  my  dignity.  There  is  (i  certain  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  that  will  respect  their  fellow-citizen  whenever  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, [a  voice,  "  that's  so,"  and  cheers.]  There  is  another  portion  of  them  that  hav«no 
respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  they  cannot  respect  anybody  else,  [cries  of  '*  bully" 
ana  cheers,  and  other  exclamations  in  the  audience.]  I  know  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
whenever  I  can  see  him.  And  furthermore,  I  know  [when  I  look  a  man  in  the  face  and  can 
see  him] — [the  President  was  here  understood  to  express  a  wish  that  he  could  see  some  one 
in  the  crowd]  I  will  bet  now  if  there  can  be  a  light  that  cowardice  and  treachery  can  be 
seen  it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Come  out  here  where  we  can  see  you.  (Cheers.)  And 
if  ever  you  shoot  a  man  you  will  shoot  in  the  dark,  and  pull  your  trigger  when  no  one  is  by. 
[Cheers.]  I  understand  traitors.  I  have  been  fighting  them  for  five  years.  We  (fought) 
it  out  on  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  and  now  we  are  going  to  g^  the  other  direction.  Aifd 
this  man,  such  a  one  as  insulted  me  to-night,  w)ien  you  [?]  you  will  see  that  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  man.  But  in  ceasing  to  be  a  man  he  shrank  into  the  dimensions  of  a  reptile.  [Cheers  J 
And  having  so  shrank,  as  an  honest  man  I  will  tread  upon  him.  I  came  here  to-night 
neither  to  criminate  nor  to  recriminate;  but  when  provoked,  my  nature  is  not  to  (advance^) 
but  it  is  to  defend.  [Cheers.]  And  when  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  quarter 
it  comes,  it  is  entitled  to  resistance — [as  resistance  to  oppression.] 

As  yoUr  Chief  Magistrate  [have  I  felt  for  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  my 
country,  after  I  saw  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy  upon  your  constitutional  rights.  ]  I 
saw  the  citadel  of  liberty  encroached  upon,  and  as  an  honest  man,  and  being  placed  there  as 

Jour  sentinel,  I  have  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  (A  voice — **God  bless  Andrew 
ohnson.")  Should  I  have  ears  and  not  hear?  Should  I  have  a  tongue  and  not  speak  f 
(Voices — "  No,  no.")  Tl^en  if  this  be  right,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is  in  [say- 
ing] when  the  Constitution  of  my  country  was  trampled  upon.  [A  voice — **  Bully.**]  And 
let  me  say  to-night,  though  my  [bead]  has  been  threatened,  though  it  has  been  said  that  my 
blood  is  to  be  shed — [A  voice — **I  can't  see  it"] — let  me  say  to  those  that  thirst  for  my 
blood— (A  vpice — ** There  is  better  blood  than  yours  shed")- let  me  say  to  those  who  are 
still  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life,  let  me  say  to  those,  if  you  want  a  victim,  and  my  coan- 
try  requires  it,  erect  your  altar  (A  voice — **  Bully  for  you.'^')  [Tbe  confusion  prevented  tbe 
reporter  from  bearing  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  save  the  words  **and  the  individual  who 
addresses  you  to-night. "  ]  Erect  your  altar  if  you  still  thirst  for  blood.  (Cries  of  "  Never.") 
And  if  you  want  it,  take  out  the  iudividual  who  addresses  you,  lay  him  upon  your  altar,  and 
the  blood  that  now  warms  and  animates  his  existence  shall  be  poured  out  as  tbe  last  libation 
to  human  freedom.  (Loud  applause.)  I  love  my  country  [over  popularity]  and  all  my 
life  testifies  that  it  is  so.  (A  voice — **That  is  so.'*)  Where  is  the  man  that  [used  to  be] 
toiling  for  a  home  and  abiding  place  for  his  children  that  can  look  Andrew  Johnson  in  the 
face»and  say  that  he  was  not  bis  friend  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  has  participated  in  any  and 
all  our  wars,  since  our  war  with  Mexico  down  to  the  present  time,  that  can  put  his  finger 
upon  any  one  act  that  goes  to  prove  [but  what  he  stood  at  all  times  for  the  country  ?  J  (A 
voice—**  That  is  so.")  Then  what  is  my  offending  ?  [A  voice — **  Because  you  are  not  a 
radical."]    (Cries  of  **  Veto.") 

Somebody  says  **veto."  (A  voice,  ** Bully  for  the  veto;"  cheers.)  Veto  of  what? 
What  is  called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.    And  I  can  tell  you  what  it  ij^  (QV^H%>  ^  ^^^ 
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JD8.")  Before  the  rebellion  commenced  there  were  four  million  of  persons,  that  were  called 
colored  persons,  that  were  held  as  slaves  by  about  340,000  people  living  in  the  south. 
These  340,000  slaveholders  paid  the  expenses,  [worked  the  negroes,]  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  [when]  the  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton  were  sold, 
after  paying  all  the  expenses,  the  slaveholders  put  the  money  in  their  pockets.  In  many 
instances  there  were  no  profits,  [thus  he  that  bought  the  land  and  the  slaves  came  out  (?)] 
Well,  that  is  the  way  the  thing  stood  before  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  commeoced,  the 
slaves  were  turned  loose,  and  then  we  come  up  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  What  did 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  propose?  It  is  to  appoint  agents  and  sub-agents  in  all  the  States, 
counties,  school  districts,  and  parishes,  with  power  to  make  contracts  for  all  the  slaves, with 
power  to  coDtrol,  power  to  hire  them  out,  ana  to  dispose  of  them ;  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  whole  military  power  of  the  government  to  aid  tne  execution  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
bill.  (A  voice,  "Bully.")  I  never  fear  clamor.  (A  voice,  "Good  for  you.")  I  "never 
[have]  been  afraid  of  the  people,  for  it  is  in  them  I  relied,  and  upon  them  I  always  relied. 
Then  when  I  got  the  truth,  the  argument,  and  the  fact  and  reason  on  my  side,  neither 
clamor,  nor  frowns,  nor  menaces  can  drive  me  from  mj  purpose.  [Cries  of  "bully,"  and 
cheers  ] 

And  now  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  What  was  it  ?  Four  millions  of  slaves  were 
emancipated,  ^ven  an  equal  chance,  a  fair  start  to  make  thefr  own  support ;  to  work,  pro- 
duce, and,  having  workea  and  produced,  to  appropriate  the  product  of  their  own  labor  to 
their  own  sustenance  and  support.  But  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  comes  along  ^d  says  that 
"we  must  take  charge  of  four  millions  of  slaves.  (Cries  of  "  No,"  never.)  The  Freedmen*8 
Bureau  comes  along  and  proposes  to  appropriate  a  fraction  less  than  f  12,000,000  to  sustain 
this  Fieedmen's  Bureau.  I  want  to  give  some  facts ;  I  want  to  put  the  nail  in,  and,  having 
put  it  iu,  to  clinch  it  on  the  other  side.  [Cheers.]  Then, we  c^me  along  and  propose  at  the 
beginning,  as  an  initiative,  to  appropriate  $12,000,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  emancipating 
four  million  of  slaves.  In  the  nrst  instance  it  has  cost  you  three  thousand  million  of  dollars. 
Three  million  of  dollars  you  have  expended  ;  and,  after  having  given  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunely to  enjov  the  productsof  his  own  labor,  then  these  gentlemen  that  are  such  great  phi- 
lanthropists, that  are  such  gpreat  friends  to  humanity— the  great  masses  of  the  people  who  toil 
and  labor  six  days  in  the  week,  and  some  of  them  not  even  resting  on  the  seventh,  must 
be  taxed  t^  pay  $12,000,000  to  sustain  that  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [The  system  so  kept  on 
the  country  would  run  up  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  ]  In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
|U 2,000, 000  was  looked  upon  as  an  enormous  expense — [to  the  existence  of  the  government] — 
but  here  are  $12,000,000  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Your  attention,  my  countrymen ;  I 
have  not  got  to  the  point  yet.   (Cheers.) 

Your  attention.  1  would  rather  sneak  to  five  hundred  men  who  would  give  me  attention 
than  to  ten  thousand  who  are  not  willing  to  hear  me.  How  does  the  matter  stand  ?  The  whole 
proposition  stands  to  transfer  4,000,000  of  slaves  from  the  original  owners— as  I  have  iust 
told  you— in  the  south  to  their  new  task-masters ;  [yes,]  a  worse  system  of  slavery  than 
ever  existed  before  [was  to  transfer  four  million  of  slaves  to  a  new  set  of  task-masters,  who 
'U'ere'to  work  them,  to  control  them,  to  make  their  contracts,  and  in  the  end,  if  there  were 

any  profits  made,  they  would  put  them  into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of [the  remainder 

of  the  sentence  was  broken  by  cheers  and  voices,  "True,"  "True."]  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  system  turned  out  to  be  unprofitable,  and  was  losing  business,  you,  the  people, 
bad  to  foot  up  the  bill  and  the  government  pay  the  expense.  That  is  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  bill. 

Now  when  they  talk  about  power  and  usurpation,  I  stand  to-night  where  I  have  always 
stood.  [See  this  measure  before  you.]  Before  this  Congress  came  up  or  this  rebellion  com- 
menced ;  and  because  I  opposed  it,  exercising  one  of  the  most  conservative  powers  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  couniry.  What  could  I  oo  by  the  veto  power?  [A  voice,  "Send  it 
over  your  head."]  Can  you  [present  anything?]  No.  But  all  that  the  Executive  can  do, 
who  was  the  repiesentative  of  the  people,  the  people's  tribune,  is  to  say  when  a  measure  is 
unconstitutional,  is  to  say  when  it  is  extravagant  and  improvident  apd  [7]  let  the  people 
consider  of  it.  (Cheers.)  Was  there  any  tyranny  in  stopping  the  measure  until  you  can  get 
the  people  to  consider  it  ?  [A  voice,  "No."]  Then  as  your  tribune,  as  your  representa- 
tive, I  said  when  this  bill  was  [passed] — and  a  bill,  too,  if  I  had  been  disposed  and  with 
plenty  of  power,  I  could  have  taken  it  into  my  hands,  with  thousands  of  satraps  and  from 
12  to  50  millions  of  expenditure,  I  could  have  declared  myself  dictator.  I  said  no ;  that  the 
power  is  where  the  Constitution  placed  it — in  the  hands  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  So  much 
for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill. 

And  if  I  was  disposed  to  [come]  along,  in  connection  with  this  [arid]  call  your  attention 
to  the  civil-rights  bill,  it  is  only  more  enormous  than  the  other.  [Confused  voices,  mingled 
'With  cheers.  J  And  let  me  say  to  you,  all  the  threats  and  menaces  emanating  from  what  is 
called  the  extreme  men,  your  Stevenses,  your  Sumners,  and  your  Phillipses,  and  from  all 
that  class,  I  care  not ;  as  they  have  once  talked  about  forming  a  league  with  hell  and  a 
covenant  with  the  deviL  [Laughter  and  cries  of  "bully."]  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen 
here  to-nicfht,  that  though  the  powers  of  hell  and  Thad.  Stevens  and  his  gang  [were  by,] 
they  could  not  turn  me  nrom  my  purpose.  There  is  no  power  to  control  mesave  you  and 
the  God  who  spoke  me  into  existence.    ["Three  cheers."]  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Id  bidding  you  farewell  [I  would  be  willing]  tbaMhis  Congress  which  has  been  in  session 
and  which  has  taken  so  mnch  pains  to  poison  the  minds  of  their  constituents  against  me — 
what  has  this  Congress  done  ?  [A  voice,  **  Nothing."]  Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the 
Union  of  these  States  ?  [A  voice,  **  No."]  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  done  everything 
in  th^ir  power  to  prevent  it.  [A  voice,  "That  is  bo."]  But  because  I  stand  now  where  I 
did  when  this  rebellion  commenced,  I  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  recreant  to  the 
cause  of  my  country.  [Cries  of  "Never."]  My  countrymen  here  to-night,  who  has  suffered 
more  than  1 T  [Cries  of  **  No  one."]  Who  has  run  greater  risks — who  has  done  more  than 
I  that  address  you  here  to-night?  [Cries  of  **No  one,"  and  "God  bless  you,  old  man."] 
But  this  factious,  domineering,  tyrannical  party  in  Congress  has  undertaken  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  [Voices,  "That's  so,"  and  cheers.]  It  is  just  a  question 
of  power ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  (7)  every  man  that  held  a  place  in  their  districts.  The 
President  cannot  control  it ;  oh,  no — [my]  Congressmen  control  it.     [Laughter.  ]    Yes,  your 

assessors  and  collectors  and  postmasters [A  voice,  "Hit  *em  again."]    Why,  they  used 

to  have  an  axiom  in  old  times,  that  rotation  in  office  was  a  good  thing.  Washington  used 
to  think  so,  Jefferson  thought  so,  Monroe  thought  so,  Jackson  (God  bless  him  !)  thought  so. 

[Cheers;  a  voice,  "  Here's  a  second  Jackson."]     But  now,  when  we  talk  about (The 

sentence  was  interrupted  by  confusion  in  the  assembly.)  Tour  attention.  I  would  rather 
have  your  attention  [than  to  listen  to  you.  ] 

Now  how  does  the  matter  stand  ?  Why,  this  gang,  this  gang  of  cormorants  and  blood- 
suckers, that  have  lived  at  home  and  fattened  upon  the  country  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
never  going  into  the  field — oh,  they  are  great  patriots  and  everybody  [wants  to  turn  them 
out  (?)  Look  at  them  (?  ).  ]  Everybody  are  traitors  that  are  against  us.  Hence  you  hear  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  proposed  to  do  what  ?  Whv  that  these  men  shall  not  be  turned  out.  [  **  We 
have  got  our  particular  friends  in  power  in  the  districts  (?),"]  and  the  President,  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  only  channel  through  which  you  can  reach  and  vacate  these  places  and 
bring  hodest  men  in,  is  denounced  as  a  tyrant  because  ho  stands  [in  vindication  of  the  people.] 
[Cheers.  ]  All  it  wants  is  for  the  country  to  [understand.]  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
those  who  have  staid  at  home  and  enioyed  all  the  fat  offices  four  or  five  years,  got  ri^ — 
I  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that  a  few  of  those  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the 
country  [as  well  as]  others  Vho  have  staid  at  home  [should  join  in]  the  benefits  of  the  vic- 
tory. [How  is  it  with  Tennessee?  Why,  it  is  that  [I  mean  to  say  that  I  stood  up  with 
these  men  at  home]  and' in  the  field,  and  God  being  willing,  I  intend  to  stand  by  them  again. 
LCries  of  "  Good."  "Bully,"  and  cheers.] 

Then,  my  countnrmen — I  have  been  drawn  into  this.  I  intended  simply  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  cordial  welcome  that  you  have  given  me.  But  even  in  going 
along,  yassmg  the  civilities  of  life,  if  I  am  insulted  while  the  civilities  are  going  on  I  will 
resent  it  in  a  proper  manner.  [Cries  of  "Good,"  and  cheers.]  Then  in  parting  with  you 
here  to-night,  if  I  know  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  there  is  no  anger.  I  have  no  revenge- 
ful feelings  to  gratify.  [A  voice,  "Everybody  loves  you."]  All  that  I  want  is — now  that 
peace  has  come,  now  when  the  war  is  over — is  for  all  patriotic  and  Christian  men  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  their  country,  and  unite  in  one  [eternal,  patriotic  oath,]  and  swear  by  the 
altar  and  their  God  that  all  shall  sink  together  but  what  this  Union  shall  be  restored.  [Cheers. ] 
Then  in  parting  with  you  here  to-night,  I  hand  over  to  you  this  flag,  not  with  25  but  with 
36  stars ;  I  hand  over  to  you  the  Constitution  of  my  country  unimpaired,  though  breaches 
have  been  made  upon  it,  with  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  repair  the  breaches  and  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  intact.  I  hand  it  over  to  you,  m  whom  I  have  always  trusted,  and 
upon  whom  I  have  always  relied,  and  so  far  I  have  never  deserted.  And  I  feel  confident, 
though  speaking  here  to-night  for  heart  that  responds  to  heart— men  that  agree  in  principle, 
men  that  agree  m  some  great  doctrine,  [that  compare  ideas  or  notions,  when  they  come  to 
the  hour  otacting  in  harmony  and  concert.]  Then  in  parting  with  you  to-night  I  hand  over 
the  flag,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union  into  hands  toat  I  know  will  preserve  it,  and  at 
the  proper  time  will  render  the  proper (?).• 

Then  farewell ;  and  the  little  ill-feeling  that  has  been  [stricken  out ;]  if  some  man  who  has 
been  morose  and  felt  malignant  under  the  influence  of  some  party  leader  and  that  don't  foel 
that  he  is  free,  let  me  say  just  in  conclusion,  and  in  this  connection  I  tell  you  there  are  a 
good  many  wbit«  men  in  this  country  need  emancipating.  And  let  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion go  on.  Strike  the  shackles  from  the  white  man's  limbs  and  Jet  him  stand  erect.  You 
free  your  folks  at  home  before  you  go  to  the  negroes.  You  let  the  negroes  vote  in  Ohio 
before  you  talk  about  negroes  voting  in  Louisiana.  [A  voice,  "  Never."  J  Take  the  beam 
out  of  your  own  eye  before  you  see  the  mote  that  is  in  your  neighbor's.  You  are  very  much 
disturbed  about  New  Orleans,  but  you  wont  let  a  negro  [go]  to  the  ballot-box  to  vote  in  Ohio. 
[Then,  my  countrymen,  this  is  my  claim.]  We  understand  these  questions. 

Then  in  parting  with  you— [The  speech  is  not  concluded  in  my  notes — D.  C.  McEwen.] 
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[Cleveland  Herald  report.] 
Prest,  Jobnaon  then  stepped  forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

PREST.  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH. 

Fellow-ciTIZEKS  of  Cleveland  :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  came 
here  to-uight.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  that  exists  on  the  pari  of  stran^rers  in  reference 
to  seeing  individuals  who  are  here  amongst  us.  (Louder. )  You  must  rcmeraher  there  are 
a  good  many  people  here  to-night,  and  it  requires  a  great  voice  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of 
this  vast  audience.  I  have  used  my  voice  so  constantlv  for  some  days  past  that  I  do  not 
know  as  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  all  hear,  but  I  will  ao  my  best  to  make  myself  heard. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  is :  There  is  a  large  number  here  who  would  like  to  see  General 
Grant,  and  hear  him  speak,  and  hear  what  ne  would  have  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is  General 
Grant  is  not  here.  He  is  extremely  ill.  His  health  will  not  permit  of  his  appearing  before 
this  audience  to-night.  It  would  bo  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to  see  him  here  and  have  him 
speak  than  to  make  a  speech  of  my  own.  So  then  it  will  not  be  expected  that  he  will  be  here 
to-night,  and  you  cannot  see  him  on  account  of  his  extreme  indisposition. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  being  before  you  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,  but  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  while  I  am  telling  you  how  to  do,  and 
at  the  same  time  tell  you  good-bye.  We  are  here  to-night  on  our  tour  towards  a  sister  State 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  and  witnessing  the  laying  of  the  chief  comer  stone  over 
a  monument  to  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  is  no  more.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  name  familiar  to  yon 
allt  and  being  on  a  tour  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  and  passin^^  through  your  State  and 
section  of  country  and  witnessing  the  demonstration  and  manifestation  of  regard  and  respect 
which  has  been  paid  me,  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think 
I  am  I  speaking  for  all  the  company,  when  I  say  we  feel  extremely  grati&ed  and  flattered  at 
the  •demonstration  jnade  by  the  country  through  which  we  have  pasi^ed,  and  in  being  flattered, 
I  want  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  I  don*t  consider  that  entirely  personal,  but  as  evidence 
of  what  is  pervading  the  public  mind,  that  there  is  a  greater  48sue  before  the  country,  and 
that  this  demonstration  of  feeling  is  more  than  anything  else  an  indication  of  a  deep  interest 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  regard  to  all  these  great  questions  that  agitate  the 
public  mind.  In  coming  before  you  to-night,  I  come  before  you  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  not  simply  as  your  Chief  Magistrate.  1  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  southern  States,  and 
an  Inhabitant  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said,  and  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  some,  that  I  was  an  alien,  for  t  did  not  reside  in  any  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  Qhief  Magistrate,  though  the  States  declared  I  was. 

But  all  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  the  office  vacant 
or  depose  the  occupant^  or  under  some  pretext  to  prefer  articles  of  impeachment,  and  the 
individual  who  occupies  the  Chief  Magistracy  woula  be  deposed  and  deprived  of  power. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  a  shdrt  time  since  you  had  a  ticket  oefore  you  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  ;  I  was  placed  upon  that  ticket,  in  conjunction  with  a  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  (Voice,  **  A  great  misfortune  too.*')  I  know  there  are  some 
who  will  exclaim,  ** Unfortunate."  I  admit  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and 
unfortunate  but  uncontrollable  by  those  who  would  exclaim  unfortunate.  I  was  going  to  say, 
my  countrymen,  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  selected  and  placed  upon  a  ticket.  There  was 
a  platform  prepared  and  adopted  by  ihose  who  placed  me  upon  it,  and  now,  notwithstanding 
all  kinds  of  misrepresei;^tation ;  notwithstanding  since  after  tne  sluice  of  misrepresentation  has 
been  poured  out ;  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelings  have  traduced  me  and 
maligned  me  ever  since  I  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  yet  I  will  say 
bad  ray  predecessor  have  lived,  the  vials  of  wrath  would  have  been  poured  out  on  him. 
(Cries  of** Never,  never,  never.")  I  come  here  to-night  in  passing  along,  and  being  called 
ui>on,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  opinions  and  views  as  time  would  permit,  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  we  could  who  was  in  the  wrong. 

I  appear  before  yon  to-night  and  I  want  to  say  this :  that  I  have  lived  and  been  among  all 
American  people,  and  have  represented  them  in  some  capacity  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
And  where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman  in  the  community,  that  I  have  wronged,  or 
where  is  the  person  that  can  place  their  finger  upon  one  single  hairbreadth  of  deviation  from 
one  single  pledge  I  have  made,  or  one  single  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country  7 
What  tongue'  does  he  speak  ?    What  religion  does  he  profess  7    Let  him  come  forward  and 

f lace  his  fanger  upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated.  (A  voice,  **  Hang  Jeff  Davis.")  (Mr. 
'resident  resumes. )  Hang  Jeff  Davis  7  Hang  Jeff  Davis  7  Why  don't  you  7  (Applause. ) 
Whydon*tyou7  (Applause.)  Have  you  not  got  tlie  court 7  Have  you  not  got  the  court 7 
Have  not  you  got  the  Attorney  General  7  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice,  and  that  refused  to  sit 
upon  the  trial  7  (Applause.)  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I  am  not  the  jury.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  1  did  do  *,  I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
government  (Immense  applause.)  Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  hanging* Jeff  Davis 7 
(Prolonged  applause,  mingled  with  hisses.) 
Bat,  fellow-citizens,  we  liad  as  well  let  feelings  and  prejudices  pass ;  let  passion  subside ; 
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let  reason  resume  her  empire.  In  presenting  myself  to  ^ou  in  the  few  remarks  I  Intended 
to  make,  my  intention  was  to  adaress  myself  to  your  judraent  and  to  your  good  sense, 
and  not  to  your  anger  or-  the  maligpaity  of  your  hearts.  This  was  my  object  in  presenting 
myself  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  good-bye.  I  have  heard  the  remark 
made  in  this  crowd  to-night,  "Traitor,  traitor !"  (Prolonged  confusion.)  My  countrymen, 
will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  7  For  the  Constitution  of  my  country  ?  I  want  to  know 
when,  where  and  unddr  what  circumstances  Andrew  Johnson,  either  as  Chief  Executive,  or 
in  any  other  capacity,  ever  violated  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Let  me  ask  this  large 
and  intelligent  audience  here  to-night,  if  your  Secretary  of  State,  wbo  served  four  years 
under  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  placed  under  the  butcher's  blow  and  exposed  to  the  assassin's 
knife,  when  he  turned  traitor.  If  I  were  disposed  to  pla^  orator,  and  deal  in  declamation, 
here  to-night,  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies  we  have  such  account  of— I 
,  would  take  William  H.  Seward  and  open  to  you  the  scars  he  has  received.  I  would  exhibit 
his  bloo'dy  garment  and  show  the  rent  caused  by  the  assassin's  knife.  [Three  cheers  for 
Seward.]  Yes,  I  would  unfold  his  bloody  garments  here  to-night  and  ask  who  had  commit- 
ted treason.  I  would  ask  why  Jeflf.  Davis  was  not  hung  T  Why  don't  you  hang  Thad. 
Steven^  and  Wendell  Phillips  7  I  c^n  tell  vou,  my  countrymen,  I  have  been  fighting  traitors 
in  the  south,  [prolonged  applause,  ]  and  they  have  been  whipped,  and  say  they  were  wrong, 
acknowledge  their  error  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

And  now  as  I  pass  around  the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the  south,  I  am  prepared 
to  fight  traitors  at  the  north,  (Jod  being  willing  with  your  help  [**  You  can't  have  it,"  and 
prolonged  confusion,]  they  would  be  crushed  worse  than  the  traitors  of  the  south,  and  this 
^  glorious  Union  of  ours  will,  be  preserved.  In  coming  here  to-night,  it  was  not  coming  as 
"  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States,  but  I  come  here  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  thirty- 
six  States.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  flag  of  my  country  in  my  hand,  with  a  constella- 
tion of  thirty-six,  and  not  twenty-five  stars.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  Constitution  of 
my  country  intact,  determined  to  defend  the  Constitution  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  I  came  here  to-night  for  the  Union ;  the  entire  circle  of  these  States.  [  A  voice,  **How 
many  States  made  you  President?"]  How  many  States  made  me  President  7  Was  you 
against  secession  7  Do  you  want  to  dissolve  the  Union  7  [A  voice,  '*  No."]  Then  I'am 
Prtssideut  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I  understand  thedis- 
cordant  notes  in  this  audience  here  to-night.  And  I  will  tell  you,  furthermore,  that  he  that, 
is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  is  as  great  a 
traitor  as  Jeff.  Davis,  and  I  am  against  both  of  them.  I  fought  traitors  at  the  south ;  now  I 
fight  them  at  the  noith.     (Immense  applause.) 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing;  I  know  all  about  those  boys  that  have  fought  for  their 
country.  I  nave  been  with  them  down  there  when  cities  were  besieged.  I  know  who  was 
with  them  when  sotne  of  you,  that  talk  about  traitors,  had  not  courage  to  come  out  of  your 
closets,  but  persuaded  somebody  else  to  go. 

Very  courageous  men !  While  Grant,  Sherman,  Farragut,  and  a  long  host  of  the  distin- 
guish^ sons  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  field  of  battle  you  were  cowards  at  home ;  and 
now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned,  many  of  them  having  left  an  arm  or  leg  on  some 
battle-field  while  you  were  at  home  speculating  and  committing  frauds  upon  your  govern- 
ment, you  pretend  now  to  have  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow  who  left  his 
ann  on  the  battle-field.  I  understand  you,  who  talk  about  the  duty  of  the  President,  and 
otject  to  his  speech  of  the  JWd  of  July,  [voicej  **  22d  of  February,"]— 22d  of  February.  I 
know  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  country,  and  I  know  who  is  to  pay  for  it  Those 
brave  men  shed  their  blood  and  you  speculated,  got  money,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  must  work  it  out.  [Applause  and  confusion.]  I  care  not  for  your  prejudices.  It  is 
time  for  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  to  understand  what  your  designs  are  in  not 
admitting  the  southern  States  when  thev  have  come  to^rms  aild  even  proposed  to  pay  their 
ptvrt  of  the  national  debt.  I  say,  let  them  come ;  and  those  brave  men,  having  conquered 
them,  and  having  prostrated  them  in  the  dust  with  the  heel  of  power  upon  them,  what  do 
they  say  7  [Voice,  **  What  does  General  Butler  say  ?"]  General  Butler  7  What  does  General 
Grant  say  7  And  what  does  General  Grant  say  of  General  Butler  7  What  does  General  Sher- 
man say  7  He  says  he  is  for  r^toration  of  the  government ;  and  General  Sherman  fought 
for  it. 

But  fellow-citizens,  let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  malignity.  There  is  a  certain  portion 
of  our  countrymen  that  will  respect  their  fellow -citizen  whenever  he  is  entitled  to  respect, 
and  there  is  another  portion  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  have  none 
for  anybody  else.  I  know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  him.  And  furthermore,  I  know  when  I 
look  a  man  in  the  face — [Voice,  **  Which  you  can't  do."]  I  wish  I  could  see  vou  ;  I  will 
bet  now,  if  there  could  be  a  light  reflected  upon  your  mce,  that  cowardice  and  treachery 
could  be  seen  in  it.  Show  yourself.  Come  out  here  where  we  can  see  you.  If  ever  you 
shoot  a  man,  you  will  stand  in  the  dark  and  pull  your  trigger.'  I  understand  traitors ;  I  have 
been  fighting  them  for  five  years.  We  fought  it  out  on  Uie  southern  end  of  the  line;  now 
we  are  fighting  in  the  other  direction.  And  those  men — such  a  one  as  insulted  me  to-night — 
you  may  say,  nas  ceased  to  be  a  man,  and  In  ceasing  to  be  a  man  shrunk  into  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  reptile,  and  having  so  shrunken,  as  an  honest  man,  I  tread  upon  him.  I  came 
here  to-night  not  to  criminate  or  recriminate,  but  when  provoked  my  nature  Is.  not  to  advance 
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but  to  defend,  and  when  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  anarter  it  comes,  it  will  find 
reeistance,  and  resistance  at  the  threshold.  As  your  Chief  Magistrate  I  have  felt,  after 
takin^i^  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  that  I  saw  the  encroachments  of 
the  enemy  upon  your  sovereign  rights.  I  saw  the  citadel  of  liberty  intrenched  upon  and,  as 
an  honest  man,  being  placed  there  as  a  sentinel,  I  have  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm. 
Should  I  have  ears  and  not  bear ;  have  a  tongue  and  not  speak  when  the  enemy  approaches  ? 

And  let  me  say  to-night  that  my  head  has  been  threatened.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
blood  was  to  be  shed.  Let  me  say  to  those  wh<^  are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life  [derisive 
laughter  and  cheers],  if  vou  want  a  victim  and  mv  country  requires  it,  erect  your  altar,  and 
the  individual  who  adaresses  you  to-night,  while  here  a  visitor,  ["No,"  ''No,'*  and 
laughter,]  erect  your  altar  if  you  still  thirst  for  blood,  and,  if  you  want  it,  take  out  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  you  and  lay  him  upon  your  altar,  and  the  blood  that  now 
courses  his  veins  and  warms  his  existence  shall  be  poured  out  as  a  last  libation  to  Freedom. 
I  love  my  country,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  put  his  finger  upon  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Then  what  is  my  offence 7  [Voices,  "You  aint't  a  radical,"  *'New  Orleans,"  "Veto."] 
Somebody  says  "Veto."  Veto  of  what?  What  is  called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and 
in  fine,  not  to  go  into  any  argument  here  to-night,  if  you  do  not  understand  what  the  Freed- 
roen*8  Bureau  oill  is,  I  can  tell  you.  [Voice,  "Tell  us."]  Before  the  rebellion  there  were 
4,000,000  called  colored  persons  held  as  slaves  by  about  340,000  people  living  in  the  South. 
That  is,  340,000  slave  owners  paid  expenses,  bought  land,  and  worked  the  negroes,  and  tt 
the  expiration  of  the  year  when  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  ^as  gathered  and  sold,  after  all 
payrng  expenses,  these  slave  owners  put  the  money  in  their  pocket — [slight  interruption] — 
your  attention — they  put  the  property  in  their  pocket.  In  many  instances  there  was  no 
profit,  and  many  come  out  in  debt.  Well  that  is  the  way  things  stood  before  the  rebellion. 
The  rebellion  commenced  and  the  slaves  were  turned  loose.  Then  we  come  to  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  bill.  And  what  did  th«9  bill  propose?  It  proposed  to  appoint  agents  and  sub- 
,  agents  in  all  the  cities,  counties,  school  districts,  and  parishes,  with  power  to  make 
contfj^is  for  all  the  slaves,  power  to  control,  and  power  to  hire  them  out^-dispose  of  them, 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  government  applied  to  tarry  it  into 
execution. 

Now  [clamor  and  confusion]  I  never  feared  clamor.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  by  them  I  have  always  been  sustained.  And  when  I  have  all  the  truth,  argument, 
tact  and  reason  on  my  side,  clamor  nor  affront,  nor  animosities  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose. 

Now  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  What  was  it  ?  Four  million  slaves  were  emancipatea  and 
given  an  eoual  chance  and  fair  start  to  make  their  own  support — to  work  and  produce;  and 
having  worked  and  produced,  to  have  their  own  property  and  apply  it  to  their  own  support 
But  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau  comes  and  says  we  must  tSkko  charge  of  these  4,000,000  slaves. 
The  bureau  comes  along  and  proposes,  at  an  expense  of  a  fraction  less  than  $12,000,000  a 
year,  to  take  charge  of  these  slaves.  You  had  already  expended  $3,000,000,000  to  set 
them  free  and  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  take  care  of  themselves — then  these  gentle- 
men, who  are  such  great  friends  of  the  people,  tell  us  they  must  be  taxed  $12,000,000  to 
sustain  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  [Great  confusion.]  I  would  rather  speak  to  500  men  that 
would  give  ine  their  attentiou  than  to  100,000  that  would  not.  [With  all  this  mass  of  pat- 
ronage he  said  he  could  have  declared  himself  dictator.  ] 

The  Civil  Rights  bill  was  more  enormous  than  the  other.  I  have  exercised  the  veto  power, 
tbey  say.  L«t  me  sa^  to  you  of  the  threats  from  your  Stevenses,  Sumners,  Phillipses  and  all 
that  class,  >care  not  tor  them.  As  they  once  talked  about  forming  a  *"*  league  with  hell  and 
a  covenant  with  the  devil,"  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  here  to  night,  through  the  power 
of  hell,  death  and  Stevens  with  all  his  powers  coihhined,  there  is  no  power  than  can  control 
me  save  you  the  people  and  the  Grod  that  spoke  me  into  existence.  In  bidding  you  farewell 
here  to-night,  I  would  ask  you  with  all  the  pains  Congress  has  taken  to  calumniate  and 
malign  me,  what  has  Congress  done  7  Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union  of  tho 
States  7     But,  on  the  contrary,  has  it  not  done  everything  to  prevent  it  ? 

And  because  I  stand  now  as  I  did  when  the  rebellion  commenced,  I  have  been  denounced 
as  a  traitor.  Mv  countrymen  here  to-night,  who  has  suffered  more  than  I  ?  Who  has  run 
greater  risk  ?  Who  has  borne  more  than  X  7  But  Congress,  factious,  domineering,  tyran- 
nical Congress  has  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and  create  a 
feeling  against  me  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  distributed  the  public 
patronage. 

While  this  gang — this  common  gang  of  cormorants  and  bloodsuckers,  haye  been  fattening 
upon  the  country  for  the  past  four  or  five  years — men  never  going  into  the  field,  who  gro\vl 
at  being  removed  from  their  fat  offices,  they  are  great  patriots !  Look  at  them  all  over  your 
di^rict  1  Everybody  is  a  traitor  that  is  against  them.  I  think  the  time  has  come  .when  those 
who  stayed  at  home  and  enjoyed  fat  offices  for  the  last  four  or  five  years — I  think  it  would 
be  no  more  than  light  for  them  to  give  way  and  let.others  participate  in  the  benefits  of  office. 
Hence  you  can  seo  why  it  is  that  I  am  traduced  and  assaulted.  I  stood  up  by  these  men  who 
were  in  the  field,  and  I  stand  by  them  now. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  this  long  speech,  while  I  intended  simply  to  make  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  cordial  welcome ;  but  if  I  am  insulted  while  civilities  are  going  on  I  will 
resent  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  parting  here  to-night  I  have  no  anger  nor  revengeful 
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feelings  to  gratify.  All  I  want  now,  peace  has  come  and  the  war  is  orer,  is  for  all  patriotic 
men  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  country,  and  Fwear  by  their  altars  and  their  God, 
that  all  shall  sink  together  but  what  this  Union  shall  be  supported.  Then  in  parting  with 
you  to-night,  I  hang  over  you  this  flag,  not  of  25  but  of  36  stars ;  I  hand  over  to  you  the 
Constitution  of  my  country,  though  imprisoned,  though  breaches  have  been  made  upon  it, 
with  confidence  hoping  that  you  will  repair  the  breaches  ;  I  hand  it  over  to  you,  in  whom  I 
have  always  trustea  and  relied,  and,  so  far,  I  have  never  deserted — and  I  feel  confident, 
while  speaking  here  to-night,  for  heart  responds  to  heart  of  man,  that  you  agree  to  the  same 
great  doctrine. 

Then  farewell !  The  little  ill-feelings  aroused  here  to-night — for  some  men  have  felt  a  little 
ill — let  us  not  cherish  them.  Let  me  say,  in  this  connection,  there  are  many  white  people  in 
this  country  that  need  emancipation.  Let  the  work  of  emancipation  go  on.  Let  while  men 
6tand  erect  and  free.  [A  voice,  "What  about  New  Orleans?*']  You  complain  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negroes  in  the  southern  States,  while  you  would  not  give  them  the  right 
of  sufi&'age  in  Ohio  to-day.  Let  your  negroes  vote  in  Ohio  before  you  talk  about  negroes 
voting.  Take  the  beara.out  of  ypur  own  eye  before  you  see  the  mote  in  your  neighbor's  eye. 
You  are  v;'ry  much  disturbed  aoout  New  Orleans ;  but  you  will  not  allow  the  negp'o  to  vote 
in  Ohio. 

This  is  all  plain ;  we  understand  ibis  all.  And  in  parting  with  you  to-night,  let  me  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me.  •  < 

Mr.  Edmunps.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  stand  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Fessbndbn.  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  takes  precedence  of  that,  that 
when  the  court  adjourns  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  has  been  decided  against. 

Mr.  Fbbsenden.  It  can  be  considered  again,  because  other  business  has  been 
done  in  the  mean  time.    , 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  that  under  the  rules  the  motion  to 
adjourn  takes  precedence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  motion  to  adjourn  takes 
precedence  of  every  other  motion  if  it  is  not  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  will  withdraw  it  at  the  request  of  the  senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  can  afterward  renew  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maine  moves  that  when  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Fekry  called  for  the  yeas  and  rmys,  and  they  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas  16,  nays  29 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Hender- 
son, Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and 
Vickers — 16.  • 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,"  Cra^in, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  ITreliuffhuysen,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Willey,  and  Williams — *^. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Morton,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Tipton, 
Wade,  and  Yates — 9. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds    I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  adjourn. 
The  Chikf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moves  that  the  Senate  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjonm  until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Saturday,  April  4,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at 
12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  bj  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeacmnent  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTCs  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  U>  the  seats  pro* 
Tided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretaiy  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,    t 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  Gentlemen  Managers,  you  will  please  to  proceed  with 
jour  evidence.    The  senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention. 

L.  L.  Walbridob  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t 

A.  Short-hand  writer. 

Q.  How  long  haye  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  7 

A.  Nearly  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  during  that  time  any  considerable  experience ;  and  if  so,  how 
mnch  in  that  'business  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  experience  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  connec- 
tion with  newspaper  reporting  and  outside. 

Q.  Reporting  for  cooirts  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  papers  have  you  been  ^^tely  connected  ? 

A.  More  recently  with  the  Missouri  Democrat ;  previous  to  that  time  with 
the  Missouri  Republican. 

Q.  Do  the  names  of  those  papers  indicate  then:  party  proclivities,  or  are  they 
reversed  ? 

A.  They  are  the  reverse; 

Q.  The  Democrat  means  republican,  and  the  Republican  means  democrat  ? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  To  what  paper  were  you  attached  on  or  abont  the  8th  of  September,  1866 1 

A.  The  Missouri  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  report  a  speech  delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  Southern  Hotel 
in  St.  Louis  by  Andrew  Johnson  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  speech  delivered  7 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  in  the  sti^ets? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was,  and  on  the  balcony  also. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ?  » 

A.  I  was  on  the  balcony,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  President  while  he 
was  speaking. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  of  the  presidential  party  t 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  they  there  I  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 

22  IP  ^ 
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A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any  of  the  party  on  the  balcony. 

Q.  Did  the  President  come  out  to  answer  a  call  from  the  crowd  in  the  street 
apparently? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  jndge  so ;  I  know  there  was  a  very  large  crowd  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  there  were  continnoos  cries  for  the  President,  and  in 
response  to  those  cries  I  supposed  he  came  forward. 

Q.  Had  he  been  received  in  the  city  by  a  procession  of  the  yarioos  charitable 
societies? 

A.  He  had  daring  the  afternoon  been  received  by  the  municipal  aathorities. 

Q.  Had  the  mayor  made  him  an  address  of  welcome? 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  Had  he  answered  that  address  1 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  report  of  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Howftdlyt 

A.  I  took  every  word. 

Q.  After  it  was  taken,  how  soon  was  it  written  out  { 

A.  Immediately. 

Q.  How  was  it  written  out? 

A.  At  my  dictation. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  The  first  part  of  the  speech  previous  to  the  banquet  was  written  ool  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Southern  Hotel.  That  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  I 
think.  We  then  attended  the  banquet,  at  which  other  speeches  were  made. 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  banauet  we  went  to  the  Republican 
office  and  there  I  dictated  the  speech  to  Mr.  Monahan  and  Mr.  McHenry,  two 
attaches  of  the  Republican. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  banquet ;  was  there  a  banquet  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  suite  by  the  city  ? 

A.  There  was,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  immediately  aflter  the  speech  on  the 
balcony. 

Q.  At  that  banquet  did  the  President  speak  ? 

A.  He  made  a  very  short  address.  * 

Q.  And  there  was  other  speaking  there,  I  presume  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  speech  was  written  out  was  it  pjiblished  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  When? 

A.  On  the  very  next  morning,  in  the  Sunday  Republican. 

Q.  After  it  was  published  did  you  revise  the  publication  by  your  notes  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  soon  1 

A.  Immediately  after  the  speech  was  printed  in  the  Sunday  momlngRepub- 
lican  I  went  to  the  Democrat  office  in  company  witli  my  associate,  Mr.  Edmund 
T.  Allen,  and  we  very  carefully  revised  the  speech  for  the  Monday  morning 
Democrat 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  the  same  Sunday  that  yon  made  the  revision  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Sunday  after  the  speech. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  revision  had  you  your  notes  ? 

A.  Ihad. 

Q.  State  whether  you  compared  the  speech  as  printed  with  those  notes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  at  that  time,  and  since. 

Q.  When  you  compared  it,  did  you  make  any  coi^rections  that  were  needed* 
if  any  were  needed  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  one  or  two  simple  corrections — errors 
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either  in  transcribing  or  on  the  part  of  the  printer.    That  is  all  that  I  remember 
ID  the  way  of  corrections  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  have  occasion  to  revise  that  speech  with  your  notes  1 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  When  was  that  1 

A.  I  think  that  was  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  occ€ision  called  you  to  revise  it  with  your  notes  a  little  ov^r  a  year 

A.  I  was  summoned  here  by  the  Committee  on  the  New  Orleans  Riots,  and 
immediately  after  receiving  the  summons  I  hunted  up  my  notes  and  again  made 
a  comparison  with  them  of  the  printed  speech. 

Q.  How  far  did  that  second  comparison  assure  you  of  corrections  t 

A.  It  was  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  particularity  of  reporting ;  were  you  enabled  to  report 
80  correctly  as  to  give  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  even  ? 

A.  "Yes,  sir.     I  did  so  in  that  instance. 

Q.  Where  are  your  original  notes  now  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tea  you,  sir.  I  searched  for  them  immediately  after  I  was  sum- 
moned here,  but  failed  to  find  them. 

Q.  Ton  had  them  up  to  the  time  you  were  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
the  New  Orleans  Riot  ? 

A.  I  had,  and  brought  them  with  me  here,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  them 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ? 

(The  witness  produced  a  newspaper,  being  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  Monday, 
September  10,  1866.) 

Q.  Is  this  it  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  you  took  the  speech,  and 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  yon  corrected  it,  state  whether 
you  are  now  enabled  to  say  that  this  p%per  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains 
an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  of  the  President  delivered  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  enabled  to  say  it  is  an  accurate  report. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose,  if  there  is  no  objection*,  to  offer  this  in  evi- 
dence, and  also  if  there  is  objection. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Before  that  is  done  let  us  cross-examine  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  took  down,  as  from  the  President's  mouth,  the 
entire  speech,  word  for  word  as  he  delivered  it  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  transcript  from  your  notes  and  in  this  publication  did  you  preserve 
that  form  and  degree  of  accuracy  And  completeness  ?    Is  it  all  the  speech  7 

A.  It  is  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  No  part  of  it  is  condensed  or  paraphrased  ? 

A.  No,  sn: ;  the  whole  speech  is  there  in  complete  form. 

Q.  You  say  that,  beside  the  revision  of  the  speech  which  you  made  on  the 
Sunday  following  its  delivery,  you  made  a  revision  a  year  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  and  upon  what  occasion  ? 

A.  As  I  said,  it  was  owing  to  my  having  been  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Orleans  Riot,  r^r^r^n]t> 

Q.  A  committee  of  Congress  ?  '^  9'^'^^^  ^v  ^^OOglL 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  should  say  a  little  over  a  year  ago.    I  cannot  fix  the  date  precisely. 

Q.  Were  you  then  inquired  of  in  regard  to  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  did  you  produce  it  then  to  that  committee  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  any  other  committee  than  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wag  your  testimony  reduced  to  writing  1 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  signed  by  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  not  signed.. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  suppose,  if  the  court  pleaae,  that  this  report  is  withm  the 
competency  of  proof. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Was  your  testimony  published  ? 

The  Witness.  The  testimony  I  gave  last  winter? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  New  Orleans  riot  committee. 

A.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  or  not 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  the  Secretary  have  the  kindness  to  read  this 
speech  1 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows,  from  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  Monday, 
September  10,  1866 : 

Speech  of  President  Johnson, 

Beine  set  down  at  the  Southern,  a  large  crowd  collected  in  Wahiat  street,  and  called 
loudly  for  the  President.  He  answered  their  summons  hy  the  following  address : 
,  Fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis :  In  being  introduced  to  yon  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  speech.  It  is  true  I  am  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  my  fellow -citizens  nere  on 
this  occasion,  and  under  the  fayorable  circumstances  that  I  ao.  [Cry,  **  How  abont  British 
subjects  V*!  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after  a  while,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  [Laugh- 
ter and  loud  cheers.]  I  haye  just  stated  that  I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,  but  after  being  iotroduced  simply  to  fbnder  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  you 
haye  riyen  me  in  your  midst.  [A  yoice :  "  Ten  thousand  welcomes ;"  hurrahs  and  cheers.] 
Thank  you,  sir ;  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  address  you  under  fayorable  drcnmstancea 
upon  some  of.  the  questions  that  af^tate  and  distract  the  public  mind  at  this  time — ques-. 
tions  that  haye  grown  out  of  a  fiery  ordeal  we  haye  just  passed  through,  and  which  I  think 
as  important  as  those  we  haye  just  passed  by.  The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  oufiht  to  be  prepared  for  peace.  The  rebellion  beine  suppressed,  and  the  shedding^  of 
blood  being  stopped,  the  sacnfice  of  life  being  suspended  ana  atayed.  it  seems  that  the  time 
has  arriyea  when  we  should  haye  peace ;  when  the  bleeding  arteries  should  be  tied  up.  [A 
voice,  **  New  Orleans;*'  "Goon."] 

Perhaps  if  you  had  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  Kew  Orleans,  yon  mifi^ht  understand 
more  about  it  than  jrou  do.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  if  you  will  |i^back — [Cries  for 
Seward]— if  you  will  go  back  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  riot  at  New  Orieans.  perhaps 
you  would  not  be  so  prompt  in  calling  out  New  Orleans.  •  If  you  will  take  np  the  riot  at 
New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  or  to  its  immediate  cause,  yon  will  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there. 

If  ]^ou  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Congress  [^at 
cheerinff,  and  cries  of  '*  bully*']  you  will  find  that  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  was  substantially 
planned — if  you  will  take  up  the  proceedings  in  their  caucuses  you  will  understand  that  they 
there  knew  [cheers]  that  a  conyention  was  to  be  called  which  was  extinct,  by  its  powers 
haying  expired ;  that  it  was  said,  and.  the  intention  was,  that  a  new  goyemment  was  to  be 
organized ;  and  in  the  organization  of  that  goyemment  the  intention  was  to  enfranchise  one 
portion  of  the  population  called  the  coined  population,  who  had  iust  been  emancipated,  and 
at  the  same  time  disfranchise  white  men.  (Oreat  cheering.  ]  When  you  begin  to.  talk  about 
New  Orleans  [confusion]  you  ought  to  understand  what  you  are  talking  about. 

When  you  read  the  speeches  that  were  made  or  take  up  the  facts — on  Friday  and  Saturday 
before  that  conyention  sat— you  will  there  find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  their 
character,  exciiinff  that  portion  of  the  population,  the  black  population,  to  arm  themsdvea 
and  prepare  for  the  shedding  of  blood.    (Jl  voice,  **  That's  so,"  and  cheew.]    Yon  will  also 
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ind  tbat  that  convention  did  assemble  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  intent  of  that  convention 
was  to  supersede  the  recognised  authorities  in  the  State  government  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  every  man  eng^aged  in  that 
rebellion — in  that  convention,  with  the  intention  of  superseding  and  upturning  the  civil 
government  which  had  been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States—!  say  that 
be  was  a  trwtor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  [cheers,]  and  hence  you  fina  that 
another  rebellion  was  commenced,  having  its  ori^  in  the  radical  Congress.  These  men 
were  to  go  there ;  a  government  was  to  be  organized,  and  the  one  in  existence  in  Louisiana 
was  to  w  superseded,  set  aside,  and  overthrown.  Ton  t&lk  to  me  about  New  Orleans !  And 
then  the  question  was  to  come  up,  when  they  had  established  their  government — a  question 
of  political  power — which  of  the  two  governments  was  to  be  recop^ized — a  new  government 
maugurated  under  this  defunct  convention — set  up  in  violation  or  law  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  And  then  when  they  had  established  their  government  and  extended  univer- 
sal or  impartial  franchise,  as  they  called  it,  to  this  colored  population,  then  this  radical  Con- 
gress was  to  determine  that  a  government  established  on  negro  votes  was  to  be  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.    [Voices,  **  Never,"  and  cheers  and  **  Hurrah  for  Andy.**] 

So  much  for  the  New  Orleans  riot— and  there  was  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  blood  that 
was  shed,  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  is  unon  their  skirts,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  it.  [Cheers.]  I  could  trac«  this  thing  a  little  closer,  but  I  will  not  do  it  here  to-nig'ht 
But  when  you  talk  about  New  Orleans,  and  talk  about  the  causes  and  consequences  that 
resulted  from  proceedings  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  introduced  here,  and  you 
have  provoked  questions  of  this  kind,  though  it  don*t  provoke  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  few 
wholesome  things  that  has  been  done  by  this  radical  Congress.    [Cheers.] 

In  connection  with  New  Orleans  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  I  know  that 
I  have  been  traduced  and  abused.  I  know  it  has  come  in  advance  of  me  here,  as  it  has  else- 
where, and  that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  an  arbitrarv  power  in  resisting  laws  that  was 
intended  to  be  enforced  on  the  government.    [Cheers  and  cries  of  **  Hear.] 

Yea,  that  I  had  exercised  the  veto  power,  ["  Bully  for  you,"]  that  I  had  abandoned  the 
power  that  elected  me,  and  that  I  was  a  t-r-ai-tor  [cheers]  because  I  exercised  the  veto  power 
m  attemptmg  to,  and  did  arrest  for  a  time,  a  bill  that  was  called  a  Freedmen  s  Bureau  bill. 
[Cheers  j  Yes,  that  I  was  a  t-r-ai-t-o-r  I  And  I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered, 
I  have  been  maligned,  I  have  been  called  Judas— Judas  Iscahoty  and  all  that  Now,  my 
eountiymen  here  to-night,  it  is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  a  man 
Judas,  and  ciy  out  t-r-fu-tor,  but  when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  ^  facts  he  is 
veiy  often  found  wanting. 

Judaas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas !  There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh ! 
yes,  and  these  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ  [A  voice,  "And  a  Moses,  too."  Great  laugh- 
ter. ]  The  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had 
had  twelve  aposUes.  If  I  have  played  tiie  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  played 
the  Judas  with?  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  ?  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips?  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  ? 
[Hisses  and  cheers.]  Are  these  the  men  that  set  up  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Savior 
of  men,  and  everybody  that  di£fers  with  them  In  opmion,  and  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their  dia- 
bolical and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas.  [  **  Hurrah  for  Andy/*  and  cheers.  ] 

In  the  days  when  tnere  wiure  twelve  aposties,  and  when  there  ware  a  Christ,  while  there 
ware  Judases,  there  ware  unbelievers,  too.  Y-a-s ;  while  there  were  Judases,  there  ware 
unbelievers.  [Voices,  **Hear,**  "Three  groans  for  Fletcher.*']  Yes,  oh!  yes!  unbelievers 
in  Christ :  men  who  persecuted  and  slandered  and  brought  him  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
preferred  charges  ana  condemned  and  put  him  to  death  on  the  cross  to  satisfy  unbelievers. 
And  this  same  persecuting,  diabolical,  and  nefarious  clan  to-day  would  persecute  and  shed 
the  blood  of  innocent  men  to  carry  out  their  purposes.  [Cheers.  ]  But  let  me  tell  you — let 
me  give  you  a  few  words  here  to-niffht — and  but  a  short  time  since  I  heard  some  one  say  in 
the  crowd  that  we  had  a  Moses.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Yes,  there  was  a  Moses.  And  I 
know  sometimes  it  has  been  said  tioatl  have  said  that  I  would  be  the  Moses  of  the  colored  man*. 
["Never,**  and  cheers.]  Why,  I  have  labored  as  much  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  as 
any  other  mortal  man  living.  But  while  I  have  strived  to  emancipate  the  colored  man,  I  have 
felt,  and  now  feel,  that  we  have  a  great  many  white  men  that  want  emancipation.  [Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.  ]  There  is  a  set  amongst  you  that  have  got  shackles  on  their  limbs,  and  are 
as  much  under  the  heel  and  control  of  their  masters  as  the  colored  man  that  was  emancipated. 
[Cheers.] 

I  call  upon  yon  here  to-night  as  freemen— as  men  who  fistvor  the  emancipation  of  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  colored  ones.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  emancipation ;  I  have  nothiuff  to 
disguise  about  that — I  have  tried  to  do  as  much,  and  have  done  as  much,  and  when  they 
talk  about  Moses  and  the  colored  man  being  led  into  the  promised  land,  where  is  the  land 
that  this  clan  proposes  to  lead  them?  [Cheers.]  When  we  talk  about  taking  them  out 
from  among  the  white  population  and  sending  them  to  other  climes,  what  is  it  they  propose? 
Why,  it  is  to  give  us  a  Freedmen*s  Bureau.  And  after  giving  us  a  Freedmen*6  Bureau,  what 
then  ?  Why,  nere  in  the  south  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  to  you,  where  I  have  lived 
and  you  have  livdd,  and  understand  the  whole  system,  and  how  it  operates ;  we  know  how 
the  slaves  have  been  worked  heretofore.  Their  original  owners  bought  the  land  and  raised 
the  negroes,  or  piudhased  them,  as  the  case  might  be ;  paid  all  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
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fi&rm,  and,  in  the  end,  afler  piodadng  tobacco,  cotton^  hemp,  and  flax,  and  all  the  yarioas 
products  of  the  souUi,  bringing  them  into  the  market  without  any  profit  to  them,  while  these 
owners  put  it  all  into  their  own  pockets.  This  was  their  condition  before  the  emancipation. 
This  was  their  condition  before  we about  thejr  '* Moses."     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

Now  what  is  the  plan?  I  ask  your  attention.  Come,  as  we  have  got  to  talking  on  thi« 
subject,  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  your  brains, 
and  not  to  your  prejudices ;  to  your  reason,  and  not  to  your  passions.  And  when  reason 
and  argument  again  resume  their  empire,  this  mist,  this  prejudice  that  has  been  incmsted 
upon  the  public  mind,  must  give  way  and  reason  become  triumphant.  [Cheers.]  Now,  my 
countrymen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [Laughter 
and  hisses.]  Yes;  slavery  was  an  accursed  institution  till  emancipation  took  place.  It  waa 
an  accursed  institution  while  one  set  of  men  worked  them  and  ^ot  the  profits.  But  after 
emancipation  took  place  they  gave  us  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  They  gave  us  these  agents 
to  go  into  every  county,  every  township,  and  into  every  school  district  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  southern  States.  They  gave  us  commifsioners.  They  gave  as 
112,000,000,  and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  was  to  work  this 
machinery,  with  the  army  brought  to  its  aid,  and  to  sustain  it.  Then  let  us  run  it,  on  the 
$12,000,000  as  a  beginning,  and,  in  the  end,  receive  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  lot  us  work  the  4,000,000  of  slaves.  In  fine,  the  Freedman's  Bureau  was  a 
simple  proposition  to  transfer  4,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  from  their  original 
owners  to  a  new  set  of  taskmasters.  [Voice,  "  Never,*'  and  cheers.]  I  have  been  laboring 
four  veArs  to  emancipate  them ;  and  then  I  was  opr»08ed  to  seeing  them  transferred  to  a  new- 
set  of  taskmasters,  to  be  worked  wi  A  more  rigor  than  they  had  been  heretofore.  [Cheers.  ] 
Tes,  under  this  new  system  they  would  work  the  slaves,  and  call  on  the  government  to 
bear  all  the  expense,  and  if  there  was  any  profits  left,  why,  they  would  pocket  them,  [laugh- 
ter and  cheers,  J  while  you,  the  people,  must  pay  the  expense  of  running  the  machine  out  of 
your  pockets,  while  they  got  the  profits  of  it.     So  much  for  this  question. 

I  simplv  intended  to-ni^t  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks.  But  as  I  go  along,  as  we  are 
talking  about  this  Congress  and  these  respected  gentlemen,  who  contend  that  the  President 
is  wrong,  because  he  vetoed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and  all  this ;  because  he  chose  to 
exercise  the  veto  power,  he  committed  a  high  offence,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  impeached. 
[Voice,  ** Never."]  Y-a-Sj  «-a-«^  they  are  ready  to  impeach  him.  [Voice,  "  Let  them  try- 
it."]  And  if  \hej  were  satisfied  they  had  the  next  Congress,  by  as  decided  a  majority  as 
this,  upon  some  pretext  or  other — violating  the  Constitution,  neglect  of  duty,  or  omitting^ 
to  eniorce  some  act  of  law — upon  some  pretext  or  other,  thev  would  vacate  the  Executive 
department  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice,  **  Too  bad  tiiey  don't  impeach  him."]  Wha-t  T 
As  we  talk  about  this  Congress,  let  me  call  the  soldiers'  attention  to  this  immaculate  Con- 
gress—let me  call  your  attention.  Oh !  this  Conn-ess,  that  could  make  war  upon  the  Execu- 
tive because  he  stands  upon  the  Constitution  and  vindicates  the  rights  of  the  people,  exer- 
cising the  veto  power  in  their  behalf— because  he  dared  to  do  this,  they  can  clamor  and  talk  . 
about  impeadunent.  And  by  way  of  elevating  themselves  and  increasing  confidence  with  the 
soldiers  tnroaghout  the  country,  they  talk  ab^t  impeachment. 

So  far  as  the  Fenians  are  concerned ;  upon  this  subject  of  Fenians  let  me  ask  you  very 
plainly  here  to-night  to  go  back  into  my  history  of  legislation,  and  even  when  governor  of  a 
State — let  me  ask  if  there  is  a  man  here  to  night,  who,  in  the  dark  days  of  Know-nothing- 
ism,  stood  and  sacrificed  more  for  their  rights?    [Voice,  "  Good,"  and  cheers.] 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  always  to  have  fierce  opposition,  because  I  have 
always  struck  my  blows  direct,  and  fought  with  right  and  the  Constitution  on  my  side. 
[Cheers.]  Yes,  I  will  come  back  to  the  soldiers  again  in  a  moment  Yes.  here  was  a  neu- 
trality law.  I  was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  see  that  that  law  was  faithfully 
executed. 

And  because  it  was  executed,  then  they  raised  a  clamor  &  tried  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
foreigners,  and  especially  the  Fenians.  And  what  did  they  do  7  They  introduced  a  bill  to 
tickle  and  play  with  the  fancy,  pretending  to  repeal  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  worse,  and  then  left  the  law  just  where  it  is.  [Voice.  "That's  so."]  Tbe^  knew  that 
whenever  a  law  was  presented  to  me,  proper  in  its  provisions,  amelioratiog  and  softening  the 
rigors  of  the  present  law,  that  it  woiUd  meet  my  hearty  af^robation ;  but  as  they  were  pretty 
well  broken  down  and  losing  public  confidence,  at  the  heels  of  the  session  they  found  they 
mtist  do  something.  And  hence,  what  did  they  do?  They  pretended  to  do  something  for 
the  soldiers.  Who  has  done  more  for  the  soldiers  than  I  have  ?  Who  has  perilled  more  in 
this  struggle  than  I  have?  [Cheers.]  But  then,  to  make  them  their  peculiar  friends  and 
favorites  of  the  soldiers,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  do  what  7  Why,  we  will 
give  the  soldier  $.00  bounty— ^50  bounty— your  attention  to  this— if  he  has  served  two  years ; 
and  $100  if  he  has  served  three  years. 

Now,  mark  you,  the  colored  man  that  served  two  years  can  get  his  $100  bounty^.  But  the 
white  m  an  must  serve  three  before  he  can  get  his.  [Cheers.  ]  But  that  is  not  the  point.  While 
they  were  tickling  and  attempting  to  please  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  $50  bounty  for  tiyo 
years'  service,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  vote  somebody  else  a  bounty,  [laughter,]  and 
they  voted  themselves  not  $50  for  two  years'  service ;  your  attention — ^I  want  to  make  a  lodg-- 
ment  in  your  minds  of  the  facts  because  I  want  to  put  the  nail  in,  and  having  put  it  in,  I 
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want  to  clincb  it  on  the  other  side.  [Cheers.]  The  brave  boys,  the  patriotic  jounf;^  men 
who  followed  his  ffallant  officers,  slept  in  the  tented  field,  and  perilled  his  life,  and  shed  his 
blood,  and  left  his  limbs  behind  him  and  came  home  mangled  ana  maimed,  can  get  $50  bounty, 
if  he  has  served  two  jeara.  But  the  members  of  Congress,  who  never  smelt  ganpowder, 
eao  ^t  $4,000  extra  paj.    [Liond  cheering.  ] 

This  is  a  faint  pictnre,  my  countrymen,  of  what  has  transpired.  [A  voice,  ''Stick  to  that 
onestion.**]  Feltow-citiaens,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  wOTk  of  restoration.  Ton  know 
toat  since  the  rebellion  collapsed,  since  the  armies  were  suppressed  on  the  field,  that  eveiything 
that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  executive  department  of  the  government  for  the 
restoration  of  the  government  Everything  has  been  oone  with  the  exception  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  admission  of  members  from  the  eleven  States  that  went  into  the  rebellion. 
And  after  having  accepted  the  terms  of  the  government,  having  abolished  slavery,  having 
repudiated  their  debt,  and  sent  loyal  representatives,  everything  has  been  done,  excepting  the 
admission  of  representatives  which  all  the  States  are  constitutionally  entitled  to.  [Cheers.] 
When  you  turn  and  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  you  find  that  you  cannot 
eTen  amend  that  Constitution  so  as  to  deprive  any  State  of  its  equal  suflfrage  in  the  Senate. 
[A  voice,  **  They  have  never  been  out'*]  It  is  said  before  me,  *' They  have  never  been 
out"  I  say  so  too,  and  thev  cannot  go  out  [Cheers.  ]  That  being  the  fact,  under  the 
Constitution  they  are  entitled  to  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
power  has  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  it,  without  violating  the  Constitution.  [Cheers.] 
And  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand  ?  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  arguments  that  if  the  States 
withdrew  their  representatives  and  senators  that  that  was  secession — a  peaceable  breaking 
up  of  the  government.  Now,  the  radical  power  in  this  government  turn  around  and  assume 
that  the  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress. 
[Cheers.]  That  is  to  say,  they  are  dissolutionists,  and  their  position  now  is  to  perpetuate  a 
disruption  of  ihe  government  and  that,  too,  while  they  are  oenying  the  States  the  right  of 
representation,  they  impose  taxation  upon  them,  a  principle  upon  which,  in  the  Revolution, 
yon  resisted  the  power  of  Ghreat  Britain.  We  deny  the  right  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion.  That  is  one  of  our  great  principles.  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored 
for  jt  Now,  I  deny  this  doctrine  or  secession,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  whether 
from  the  north  or  from  the  south.  I  am  opposed  to  it  I  am  for  the  Union  of  the  States. 
[Yoicee,  **  That's  right,"  and  cheers.  1  I  am  for  thirty-six  States,  remaining  where  they  are, 
under  the  Constitution,  as  your  fiftthers  made  it,  and  handed  it  down  to  you;  and  if  it  is 
altered,  or  amended,  let  it  be  done  in  the  mode  and  manner  pointed  by  that  instrument  itself, 
and  in  no  other.    [Cheers.] 

I  am  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  to-night  if  we  have  not 
shed  enough  blood  7    Let  me  ask  are  you  prepared  to  go  into  another  civil  war?    Let  me 


ask  this  people  here  to-night  are  they  prepajod  to  set  man  upon  man,  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  lift  nis  hand  against  the  throat  of^his  fellow  7  [Voice,  '*  Never."]  Are  you  prepared 
to  see  our  fields  laid  waste  again,  our  business  and  commerce  suspended,  and  all  trade 
stopped  7  Are  you  prepared  to  see  this  land  again  drenched  in  our  brothers'  blood  7  Heaven 
avert  it,  is  my  prayer.  I  Cheers.]  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  man  does  sin,  and 
having  sinned,  I  believe  he  must  repent ;  and,  sometimes,  having  sinned  and  having  repented 
makes  him  a  l>etter  man  than  he  was  before.  [Cheers.]  I  uiow  it  has  been  said  that  I 
have  exercised  the  pardoning  power.  y-<i-s,  I  have.  [Cheers  and  '*  What  about  Drake's 
constitution  7"]  Y-a-s,  I  have,  and  don't  you  think  it  is  to  prevail  7  I  reckon  I  have  par 
doned  more  men,  turned  more  men  loose  and  set  them  at  liberty  that  were  imprisoned,  I 
imagine,  than  any  other  living  man  on  Qod's  habitable  globe.  [Voice,  "Bully  for  you," 
and  cheers.]  Yes,  I  turned  47,000  of  our  men  who  engag^  in  this  struggle,  with  the  arms 
they  captured  with  them,  and  who  were  then  in  prison,  I  turned  them  loose.  [Voice,  *  *  Bully 
for  you,  old  fellow,"  and  laughter.] 

*  XJarge  numbers  have  applied  for  pardon,  and  I  have  granted  them  pardon.  Tet  there  are 
some  who  condemn  and  nold  me  responsible  for  so  doing  wrong.  Yes,  there  are  some  who 
stayed  at  home,  who  did  not  go  into  the  field  on  the  other  side,  that  can  talk  about  others 
being  traitors  and  being  treacherous.  There  are  some  who  can  talk  about  blood,  and  ven- 
geance, and  crime,  and  evervthing  to  '*  make  treason  odious,"  and  all  that  who  never  smelt 
eunpowder  on  either  side.  [CheOTS  ]  Yes,  th^  can  condemn  others  and  reconmiend  hang- 
mg  and  torture,  and  all  that.  If  I  have  erred.  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Some  of 
these  croakers  have  dared  to  assume  that  they  are  better  than  was  the  Saviour  of  men  him- 
self—a  kind  of  over  righteousness — ^better  than  everybody  else,  and  always  wanting  to  do 
Dm^'s  work,  thinking  he  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  [Laughter  and  cheers.  J  Yes, 
the  Saviour  of  man  came  on  the  earth  and  found  the  human  race  condemned  and  sentenced 
under  the  law.  But  when  they  repented  and  believed,  he  said,  *'  Let  them  live."  Instead 
of  executing  and  putting  the  world  to  death  he  went  upon  the  cross,  and  there  was  painfully 
nailed  by  these  unbelievers  that  I  have  spoken  of  here  to-nlgbt,  and  there  shed  his  blood 
that  you  and  I  might  live.  [Cheers.  ]  Think  of  it !  To  execute  and  hang  and  put  to  death 
eight  millions  of  people.    [Voices,  **  Never."]    It  is  an  absurdity,  and  such  a  thing  is  im- 

Fraoticable  even  if  it  were  right     But  it  is  the  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  divine. 
Voice,  *'Hang  Jeffl  Davis."  |    You  call  on  Judge  Chase  to  hang  Jeff^  Davis,  will  you  7 
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[Great  cbeeriiiff*  ]  I  am  not  the  oonri,  I  am  not  tbe  jury,  nor  the  jadce.  [Voice,  '*  Nor  the 
Moses."]  Before  the  case  comes  to  me,  and  all  other  cases,  it  would  hare  to  come  on  appli- 
cation as  a  case  for  pardon.  That  is  the  only  way  the  case  can  s^et  to  me.  Why  aon*t 
Judge  Chase—Judffe  Chase,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  u  whose  district  he  is-^ 
why  don't  he  try  him?  [Loud  cheers.]  But.  perhi^,  I  could  answer  the  questiozi,  as 
sometimes  persons  want  to  be  facetious  and  indulge  in  repartee,  I  mispht  ask  yon  a  question, 
why  den*t  you  han^  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips  f  [Qreat  fleering.  ]  A  traitor  at 
one  end  of  the  line  is  as  bad  as  a  traitor  at  the  other. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  have  ffot  their  little  pieces  and  sayings  to  repeat  on  public 
occasions,  like  parrots,  that  have  been  placed  in  their  mouths  by  their  supmors,  who  have 
not  the  courage  and  the  manhood  to  come  forward  and  tell  them  themselves,  but  have  their 
understrappers  to  do  their  work  for  them.  [Cheers.  ]  I  know  there  is  some  that  talk  about 
this  univeraal  elective  franchise  upon  which  they  wanted  to  upturn  the  government  of  Lou- 
isiana and  institute  another;  who  contended  that  we  must  send  men  there  to  control,  govern, 
and  manage  their  slave  population,  because  they  are  incompetent  to  do  it  themselves.  And 
yet  they  turn  round  when  they  get  tiiere  and  say  they  are  competent  to  g^  to  Congress  and 
manage  the  affiurs  of  State.  [Cheers.]  Before  you  commence  throwing  your  stones  you 
ought  to  be  sure  you  don't  live  in  a  glass  house.  Then,  why  all  this  clamor?  Don't  you 
see,  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  qaestion  of  power,  and  being  in  power  as  they  are,  their  object 
is  to  perpetuate  their  power  ?  Hence,  when  you  talk  about  turning  any  of  them  out  of  office, 
oh,  they  talk  about  *' oread  and  butter."  [Laughter.]  Yes,  these  men  are  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  *'  bread  and  butter  party  "  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  government.  [Great 
cheering.]  When  you  make  an  effort  or  struggle  to  take  the  nipple  out  of  their  mouths, 
how  they  clamor !  They  have  staid  at  home  l^re  ^ve  or  six  years,  held  the  offices,  ^own 
fat,  and  enjoyed  all  the  emoluments  of  position,  and  now,  when  you  talk  about  turning  one 
of  them  out,  *  *  Oh,  it  is  proscription,"  and  hence  they  come  forward  and  propose  in  Congress 
to  do  what?  To  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  Executive  from  turning  anybody  out  [Voice, 
**  Put  'em  out"]  Hence,  don't  you  see  what  the  policv  was  to  be  ?  I  believe  in  the  good 
old  doctrine  advocated  by  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  of  rotation  in  office. 

These  people  who  have  been  enjoying  these  offices  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  doctrine. 
I  believe  that  when  one  set  of  men  have  eigoyed  the  emoluments  of  office  long  enough,  they 
should  let  another  portion  of  the  people  have  a  chance.  [Cheers.]  How  are  these  men  to 
be  got  out— [Voice,  **  Kick  'em  out;"  cheers  and  laughter]  unless  your  Executive  can  put 
them,  tmless  you  can  reach  them  through  the  President?  Congress  says  he  shall  not  turn 
them  out,  and  they  are  trying  to  pass  mws  to  prevent  it  being  done.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
you  if  you  will  stand  by  me  m  this  action,  [Cheers,  J  if  you  will  stand  by  me  in  trying  to 
give  the  people  a  £ur  chance,  soldiers  and  citizens,  to  participate  in  those  offices,  God  hSng 
willing,  I  tnU  **kick  them  out"  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  [Great  cheering.]  Let  me  sa^  to 
you  in  concluding,  what  I  have  said,  and  I  intended  to  sav  but  little,  but  was  provoked  mto 
this  rather  than  otherwise,  I  care  not  for  the  menaces,  the  taunts  and  jeers,  I  care  not  for 
the  threats;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  friends; 
[cheers ;  ]  but  God  willing,  with  your  help,  I  will  veto  theur  measures  whenever  they  come 
to  me.  [Cheers.]  I  place  myself  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution,  and  when  I  see 
the  enemy  approaching,  so  long  as  I  have  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  or  a  tongue  to  sound  the 
alarm,  so  help  me  God  I  will  do  it,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  be  my  judges.  [Cheers.]  I 
tell  you  hero  to-night  that  the  Constitution  of  the  countiy  is  being  encroached  upon.  I  tell 
you  here  to-night  that  the  citadel  of  liberty  is  being  endangered.  [A  voice — *^Go  it, 
Andy."] 

I  say  to  you  then,  go  to  work ;  take  the  Constitution  as  your  palladium  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  iike  it  as  our  chief  ark  of  safetv.  Just  let  me  ask  you  here  to-night  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  in  this  great  stmggle  for  freedom  and  for  its  preservation,  as  the  snip- 
wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  mast  when  the  midnight  tempest  closes  around  htm.  [Cheers.  ] 
So  &r  as  my  public  life  has  been  advanced,  the  people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  other  States, 
know  that  my  efforts  have  been  devoted  in  that  direction  which  would  ameliorate  and  elevate 
the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  [Voice,  *' That's  so."]  Why,  whore's  the 
speech,  where's  the  vote  to  be  got  of  mme,  but  what  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  great  working  classes  of  the  people  ?  [Cheers.]  When  tiiey  talk  about  tyranny  and 
despotism,  whereas  one  act  of  Andrew  Johnson's  that  ever  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  a 
free  man  in  this  land  ?  But  because  I  have  stood  as  a  faithful  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower 
of  freedom  to  sound  the  alarm,  hence  all  this  traduction  and  detraction  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  me.    [  *  *  Bully  for  Andy  Johnson. "  ] 

I  now,  then,  in  conclusion,  my  countrymen,  hand  over  to  you  the  flag  of  your  country 
with  thirty-six  stars  upon  it  I  hand  over  to  you  your  Constitution  with  the  charge  ai;^ 
responsibility  of  preserving  it  intact  I  hand  over  to  you  to-night  the  Union  of  these  States, 
the  great  magic  circle  which  embraces  them  all.  I  hand  them  all  over  to  you,  the  people, 
in  whom  I  have  always  trusted  in  all  great  emergencies— qoestions  which  are  of  suen  vital 
interest — I  hand  them  over  to  you  as  men  who  can  rise  above  par^,  who  can  stand  around 
the  altar  of  a  common  country  with  their  faces  upturned  to  heaven,  swearing  by  Him  that 
lives  forever  and  ever,  that  tl^  altar  and  all  shall  sink  in  the  dust  but  that  tne  Constitutioa 
and  the  Union  shall  be  preserved.    Let  us  stand  by  the  Union  of  these  States— lot  us  fight 
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enemies  of  the  j^Temtaient  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  M7  stand  has  heen  taken. 
Yon  understand  what  my  poeiftton  is,  and  in  parting  wHti  yon  bow,  leare  the  government  in 
yonr  hands  with  the  coimaence  I  liave  always  had  that  the  people  will  ultimately  redress  all 
wrongs  and  set  the  government  right.  Then,  ^ntlemen,  in  conclusion,  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come you  have  given  me  in  this  great  city  of  the  northwest,  whose  destiny  no  one  can  fore- 
tell— ^now,  [voice,  ** Three  cheers  for  Johnson,"]  then,  in  bidding  you  good  night,  I  leave 
B^  in  your  char^,  and  thai^  you  lor  the  cordial  weleome  you  have  given  me  in  this  spon- 
taneous outpourmg  of  the  people  of  your  dty. 

J08EPH  A.  Drar  Bwom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  What  is  yonr  buBiaess  ? 
.  Answer.  Jonmalist. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  your  business  ? 

AL  Five  years. 

Q.  Can  you  report  speeches  made  ? 

A.  I  am  a  short-band  writer  as  well. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  presidential  party  when  it  went  to  St.  Louis,  via  Cleve- 
land? 

A.  I  did  at  Chicago  on  the  6th  of  September,  1866, 1  beHeve. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  presidential  party  at  St.  Louis  ] 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  report  of  any  of  the  speeches  made  there  f  . 

A.  I  reported  all  the  speeches  made  there. 

Q.  For  what  paper  were  you  reporting  ? 

A.  I  was  with  llie  PjBLrty  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Republican.    I 
made  the  reports  for  the  St.  Louis  Times. 

Q.  Have  you  your  notes  of  that  report  ? 

A.  I  have  part  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  speaking  on  the  steamboat  t 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  speech  1 

A.  I  did ;  part  of  it.    Yes,  I  reported  that  speech  on  the  steamboat. 

Q.  Was  that  in  answer  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  7 

A.  I  think  that  was  a  speech  in  answer  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  Captain 
Eads. 

Q.  Who  was  he  I    Whom  did  he  represent  t 

A.  I  believe  he  represented  a  committee  of  citizens  which  met  the  party  at 
Alton. 

Q.  How  did  vou  make  this  report  ? 

A.  By  short-hand  writing. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  write  it  out  I 

A.  That  evening. 

Q.  How  accurate  is  it  where  it  purports  to  be  accurate  ? 
•A.  It  is  a  report  made  for  the  St.  Louis  Times  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
reporting  for  a  paper  of  strong  democratic  politics,  I  corrected  inaccuracies  of 
grammar.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  since  written  that  out  from  your  notes,  so  far  as  you  have  the 
notes  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  (Handing  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)  Look  there  and  see  if  that  is  your 
writing  out  from  your  notes  t 

A.  (Examining  the  manuscript.)  This  is. 

Q.  An  exact  transcript  ? 

A.  Ah  exact  transcript. 

Q.  80  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  as  delivered  by 
Andrew  Johnson  ?  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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A.  Witfi  the  exception  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  inaccnrades  of  grammar 

Mr.  Stanbbky.  Is  that  the  speech  at  the  steamhoat  or  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  on  the  balcony.  Thej  are 
both  here  ;  but  I  am  now  asking  for  the  one  at  the  balconj. 

The  Witness.  The  first  is  the  speech  at  the  Lindell  Hot^. 

Q.  The  other,  the  one  we  are  inquiring  about,  was  at  the  Southern  Hotel  ? 

A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  mistook.  I  saw  the  memorandum  **  steamboat " 
there.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  take  the  speech  at  the  Southern  HoteL  So 
far  as  your  report  goes,  as  I  understand,  it  is  an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  t 

A.  It  is.    , 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  all  there? 

A.  I  have  lost  part  of  my  notes. 

Q,  Whereabouts  does  it  commence? 

A.  The  speech  in  my  notes  oommeoces  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
**  who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  which  are  as  much  under 
control  and  will  of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were  emancipated." 

Mr.  Howard.  Wher^  was  this  speech  made? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  tHe  Southern  Hotel,  St  Louis.  It  is  the  same 
speech  that  has  been  read.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  you  read,  sir,  where  your 
report  begins  i 

A.  (reading.)  "  Who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  which  are 
as  much  under  control  and  will  of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were 
emancipated.  [Hisses  and  cheers.]  And  I  call  upon  you  as  freemen  to  advocate 
the  freedom  " 

Q.  That  will  do  for  the  present.    Does  the  speech  then  go  through  ? 

A.  It  goes  through  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Gentlemen,  yon 
will  see  that  this  report  begins  at  about  the  top  of  the  first  full  column  of  the 
previous  report  after  the  speech  commences.  (To  the  witness.)  Have  you  ever 
compared  that  with  this  paper  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  •*  this  paper  "  is. 

Q.  This  paper  is  the  St.  Louis  Democrat. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  offer  this  paper  now  in  evidence ;  I  do  not  care 
to  read  it.    The  variations  are  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  will  first  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Was  this  copy  of  yours  published  anywhere  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  paper  ? 

A.  In  the  St.  Louis  Times. 

Q.  What  date  ? 

A.  The'Sunday  following;  I  think  the  9th. 

Q.  State  how  much  time  it  requires  a  short-hand  writer  to  write  out  his  notes 
in  what  is  called  long-hand,  compared  with  that  which  is  required  in  taking 
down  the  notation. 

A.  We  generally  reckon  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  speed  in  writing 
long-hand  and  short-hand  as  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh. 

Q.  That  is,  it  takes  six  or  seven  times  as  long  to  write  out  the  speech  as  it 
does  to  take  the  notes? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  then!  C"r^n,n]f> 
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A.  There  are  frequently  interruptions  in  the  course,  of  a  epeech ;  there  are 
frequent  pauses  of  a  speaker,  and  a  great  many  things. 

Q.  But  suppose  there  are  no  pauses,  but  you  are  merely  taking  down  the 
speech  1 

A.  If  a  man  talks  steadily  for  two  or  three  minutes  together,  it  will  take  from 
twelve  to  twenty  minutes  to  write  out  what  he  may  say  in  three  minutes'  time, 
ordinarily. 

Q.  That  is,  four  times  as  long  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  he  speaks  rapidly  and  excitedly  1 

A.  If  ne  is  a  very  fluent  speaker  it  may  take  longer. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  speakers  as  to  that  7 

A.  A  very  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  In  a  rapid  speaker  what  is  the  proportion  of  time  ? 

A.  My  last  answer  covers  it :  I  cannot  say  more  precisely  than  that. 

Q.  Does  the  standard  you  give  of  four  times  as  long  apply  to  those  who 
speak  deliberately  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would.  A  man  could  easily  write  out  the  remarks  of  a 
deliberate  speaker  in  four  times  the  length  of  time. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  proportion  of  time  in  the  (^ase  of  a  rapid  speaker  ? 

A.  Some  men  speak  about  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  words  a  minute. 
A  long- hand  writer  can  write  out  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  words  a  minute 
steadily,  if  he  is  a  rapid  penman  and  has  no  difficulty  in  reading  his  notes. 

Q.  Then  it  ought  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  long  for  a  rapid  speaker  ? 

A.  About  seven  times  as  lopg. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  to  two  hundred  1 

A.  That  is  about  seven*  times. 

Q.  Then  the  long-hand  writer  who  is  reporting  will  get,  in  case  of  a  rapid 
speaker,  one  word  in  seven  ? 

A.  If  he  attempts  to  write  out  in  full. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  whole  of  your  report  of  the  speech  was 
published  in  the  Times  from  all  your  notes  I 

A.  Not  the  whole  of  it 

Q.  Was  it  condensed  for  that  publication  I 

A.  It  was  considerably  condensed. 

Q   Was  Andrew  Johnson  a  rapid  speaker  in  the  manner  that  he  §poke  1 

A.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  fluent  speaker  and  a  very  inooherent  one. 

Q.  Repeating  frequently  his  words  ? 

A.  Very  frequently ;  very  tautological,  very  verbose. 

Q.  Does  that  enable  him  to  be  taken  with  more  ease  t 

A.  It  enables  him  to  be  taken  with  more  ease. 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  experience  that  there  are  men  who  by  practice  in 
long-hand  by  abbreviations  can  follow  very  accurately  or  quite  accurately  a 
speaker  who  spoke  as  Andrew  Johnlbn  spoke  7 

A.  I  think  they  could  give  the  sense  of  his  speech  without  doing  him  any 
injustice. 

Q.  How  was  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  interruptions,  supposing  such  a 
writer  had  been  taking  him  from  the  balcony  { 

A.  He  would  have  to  indicate  the  interruptions ;  he  could  not  write  them  out. 

Q.  But  could  he  get  the  sense  of  what  the  speaker  was  saying  t 

A.  Of  the  speaker  or  the  interruptions  ? 

Q.  Of  the  speaker. 

A.  Yes  he  could. 
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By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  A  long-band  writer  may  take  the  .sense  and  substance  of  a  speecb ;  that 
is,  be  may  take  the  sense  and  substance  as  to  bis  ideas  of  what  are  the  sense 
and  substance  ? 

A.  Uiidoabtedlj ;  he  most  relj  on  bis  own  view  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
said. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  By  dictating  a  report  from  the  notes,  with  another  person  to  write  out,  it 
can  be  much  more  rapidly  written  out,  can  it  not  T 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  pat  this  report  in  evidence.  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Let  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly. 

The  report  made  by  the  witness,  Joseph  A.  Dear,  is  as  follows : 

Speech  from  balcony  of  dovtkem  Hotel, 

After  a  few  words  of  thanks  Mr.  Johnson  was  interrupted  with  inquiries  "  about  New 
Orleans,'*  and  in  reply  he  charged  the  responsibility  of  that  riot  on  Congress,  saying  it  was 
certainly  planned  and  that  every  drop  of  olood  shed  in  it  rested  on  the  skirts  of  the  radical 
Congress,  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  hayinj^  been  a  traitor,  asked  had  he  played 
''Judas*'  toThaddeus  Stevens  Wendell  Phillips  or  Charles  Bumner,  spoke  of  the  major- 
ity in  Cocgress  as  ''this  same  persecntinf  nefarious  and  di{U)olical  clan"  and  referring  to 
an  intermption  abont  "Moses"  said  that  were  were  other  men  in  the  country  who  claimed 
their  sympathy  besides  colored  men. 

{Tranacript  of  notes  resumed.)  *  •  *  .*  *  *  * 

who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs  and  which  are  as  much  under  control  and  will 
of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were  emancipated  (hisses  and  cheers)  and  I  call  upon 
you  as  freemen  to  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  colored  man.  I  nave 
nothing  to  complain  about  emancipation.  I  tried  to  do  as  much  and  have  done  as  much  as — 
and  when  they  talk  about  Moses  and  the  promised  land — where  is  the  promised  land  that 
these  people  propose  to  lead  them  to  when  tney  talk  about  taking  them  out  of  America  and 
sendinfftnem  to  other  climes  what  is  it  they  propose?  Why  it  is  to  give  them  a  Freed- 
men*s  Bureau  and  then  what  ?  Why  here  in  tne  south  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  system  and  how  it  operates.  We  know  slaves  have  been  worked  here 
before.  Their  original  owners  bought  the  land  and  bought  the  negroes,  paid  all  the  ezpensea 
of  carrying  on  the  farm  and  in  the  end  after  bringing  the  products  to  tfat  market,  if  there 
was  any  profit  on  them  these  men  put  it  Into  their  pocket. 

I  am  not  addressinc^  myself  to  your  passions,  and  when  reason  and  argument  again 
resume  their  sway  on  the  public  mind  this  prejudice  must  give  way  and  reason  and  iurs^a- 
ment  become^triumphant.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact,  the  bureau.  This 
slavery  was  an  accursed  institution  but  after  emancipation  took  plaee  the  Congress  here  ^ve 
US  our  commissioners,  gave  us  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  placed  the  power  in  the  hflcnds  of  the 
President  or  the  Executive,  who  was  to  work  this  machinery  with  the  army  to  sustain  it,  and 
let  us  work  the  four  millions  of  slaves.  In  fine  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  was  a  simple  proposition 
to  transfer  the  four  million  of  slaves  in  tibe  United  States  from  their  original  owners  to  a  new 
set  of  taskmasters.  I  had  been  laboring  for  years  to  try  and  get  them  freed  and  I  was  opposed 
to  seeing  them  transferred  to  a  new  set  of  taskmasters  to  be  worked  with  more  rigor  than 
before.  Yes,  under  this  new  system  they  would  work  the  slaves,  the  government  was  to 
bear  all  the  expense  and  if  there  was  any  profit^left  they  would  pocket  them.  So  much 
for  this  question.  I  merely  .intended  to  tender  you  here  toni^t  my  thanks  tonight  as  we 
go  aloag  and  not  to  talk  abont  this  Congress  diat  says  the  President  is  wrong  because  he 
vetoed  the  freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  and  l^cause  the  President  exercised  the  veto  power,  he 
has  committed  a  hijgfh  offence  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  impeached.  (No.)  Tes  they  are 
ready  to  impeach  him  and  if  they  were  satisfied  of  having  as  large  a  majority  in  the  next 
Congress  as  Ais,  they  would  upon  some  pretext  of  violating  some  law  or  some  provision 
of  iSo  Constitution  thiey  would  vacate  the  Executive  o^  the  United  States.  A»  they  talking 
about  the  soldiers  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  to  this  immaculate  *C(mgre85, 
this  Congress  which  can  make  war  upon 

upon  the^ 
the  President  because  he  stands  by  the  I  Constitution  and  exercises  the  veto  power  in  behalf  of 
the  people  they  dared  to  talk  about  impeachment 
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B7  way  of  immortalizing  tbemaelves  and  increasiDg  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
throughout  this  country  at  one  time  they  talked  about  impeachment.  (How  about  the 
Fenians  7)  (Laughter)  J3o  far  as  the  Fenians  are  concerned  let  me  ask  any  Fenians;  if 
there  are  any  here  to-niffht,  to  go  back  to  m'j  history  and  say  who  in  the  dark  days  of 
Know-notking^m,  stood  and  made  more  sacrifice  for  their  rights.  It  has  been  my  peculiar 
misfortune  always  to  have  fierce  opposition  because  I  hare  always  struck  my  blows  direct 
and  fought  with  the  right,  and  Constitution  on  my  side.  Yes  here  was  the  law  of  neutrality 
and  I  was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  see  that  law  faithfully  executed  (**  Why 
didn*t  you  do  it  T**)  The  law  was  executed,  and  because  it  was  executed  they  raised  a 
clamor  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  Fenians  and  they  pretended  to  repeal  the  law,  but  left  it 
just  as  it  was.  They  Knew  that  whenever  a  law  was  presented  to  me  propef  in  its  character 
and  softening  t3ie  provisions  of  the  present  law  it  would  meet  my  hearty  approbation.  But, 
to  return  to  the  soldier,  as  they  were  prettv  well  broken  down  and  losingconfidenoe  at  the 
end  of  secession,  they  thought  they  must  do  something  for  the  soldier.  What  did  they  do  ? 
Who  has  done  more  for  the  soldier  than  I  have  ?  who  has  sacrificed  more  for  the  soldier  than 
I  have?  But  they  to  make  them  the  friends  of  the  soldier  they  come  forward  with  a 
proposition — to  do  what  7  I'o  give  to  Uie  soldier  fifty  dollars  (|50)  bounty  if  he  has  served 
two  C2)  years,  one  hundred  dolmrs  (|100)  if  he  has  served  three  (3)  vears.  Now  mark  this. 
The  colored  man  that  served  two  years  can  get  his  one  hundred  (|iOO)  dollars  bounty,  but 
the  white  man  must  serve  three  for  his. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  While  they  were  tickling  and  attempting  to  please  the  soldier 
by  giving  him  fifty  (f50)  dollars  for  two  (2)  years  services  they  took  It  mto  their  head  to 
give  somebody  else  a  bounty,  not  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  two  years  services — now,  atten« 
tion !  as  I  want  to  make  an  impression  on  your  minds  of  the  facts — When,  the  brave  boy  who 
has  followed  his  gallant  Officer,  who  slept  on  the  tented  field,  who  perilled  his  life,  shad  his 
blood  and  left  his  Jimbs  behind  him,  he  can  get  fifty  ($50)  dollars  bounty  If  he  has  served  two 
years,  but  the  Member  of  Congress  who  never  smelt  gunpowder  can  get  four  thousand  dollars 
($4,000)  extra  pay  (Loud  ^eers)  That  is  a  true  picture  my  countrymen  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  past  Fellow-citixens  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  wcnrk  of  restoration;  yon 
know  that  ever  since  the  rebellion  collapsed  eveiy thing  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by 
the  Executive  department  of  the  Grovemment — ^in  fact,  all  has  been  done  except  the  admission 
of  the  members  of  the  eleven  States  that  went  into  rebellion,  but  having  laid  down  their  alms, 
abolished  slavery,  repudiated  their  debts  and  sent  loyal  representatives,  everything  has  been 
done  except  the  admission  of  the  representatives  which  all  the  States  are  constitutionally 
entitled  to.  When  you  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  you  will  find  that  you 
cannot  refuse  to  any  state  its  suffrage  in  the  Senate  (They  have  never  been  out)  That'% 
so!  and  I  have  always  said  they  could  not  go  out  (cheers)  and  that  beinff  so  they  aro 
entitled  to  their  equal  suffrage  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  no  power  has  the  right  or  can 
deprive  them  of  it  without  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  representatives  in  the  House.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  the  states 
rerased  to  send  their  representatives  that  that  was  secession,  a  breaking  up  of  the  Union. 
Now  the  Radical  party  have  turned  round  and  say  that  the  States  are  not  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  That  is  to  say  they  are  dissolutionists  and  their  position  now  is 
to  perpetuate  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  that  too  while  they  deny  the  right  of  repre* 
sentauon  they  impose  on  them  taxation — a  principle  upon  which  in  the  revolution  your  fatners 
resisted  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  We  deny  the  right  of  taxation  without  representation-* 
this  is  one  ot  the  neat  principles  of  our  government  (Cheers.)  Let  the  government  be 
restored,  let  peace  be  restored.  Many  years  I  have  labored  for  and  I  am  for  it  now.  I  deny 
this  doctrine  of  secession  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  whether  from  the  North  or 
South.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  am  for  the  Union  of  these  states  for  the  thirty-six  stars  rep^ 
resenting  thirty-six  states  remaining  where  tbev  are.  I  am  for  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers 
have  mt^e  it  and  handed  it  down  to  us  and  if  it  is  altered  or  amended  let  it  be  done  in  the 
mode  appointed  for  it  bv  that  instrument  itself  and  in  no  other.  I  am  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  peftce.  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  tonight  if  we  have  not  shed  enough  blood.  Let 
me  ask  this  people  here  tonight,  are  you  prepared  to  go  into,  to  go  into,  another  civil  warT 


(No. )  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  tonight :  are  they  prepared  to  set  Man  upon  man  and  in 
the  name  of  God  lift  up  his  Land  against  the  throat  of  his  brother?  Are  you  prepared  to  sea 
our  fields  again  laid  waste  our  commerce  and  business  suspended  and  all  traoe  stopped  7 
Are  we  prepared  to  see  this  land  that  gave  a  brother  birth,  drenched  in  a  brother's  blood  7  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  man  May  sin  and  that  a  man  May  repent  and  sometimes 
Uiat  having  sinned  &,  having  repented  it  makes  him  a  better  man  than  before,  (Cbeersl ) 

I  know  It  has  been  said  tlmt  1  have  exercised  the  pardoning  power.  Tes,  I  have  (cheers) 
And  I  reckon  I  have  pardoned  more  men  than  any  other  man  living  on  the  habitable  globe. 
Yes,  I  turned  forty-seven  thousand  of  our  men,  who  were  engaged  m  this  straggle,  who  were 
in  prison  with  the  arms  we  captured — I  turned  them  loose.  Largre  numbers  have  applied  for 
pardons  and  thus  I  have  granted  pardons  to  some.  But  by  some  I  am  attempted  to  oe  held 
responsible  for  doing  wrong.  Yes,  there  are  some  who  stayed  at  home  and  did  not  go  into 
the  field  who  call  out  about  blood  and '  punishment  and  making  treason  odious  and  all  that 
(Laughter)  who  never  smelled  gunpowder  on  the  other  side.  les  they  would  condemn  and 
they  would  hang  and  torture  and  all  that  and  they  that  make  the  comparison— but  if  I  have 
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erred  I  haye  erred  on  mercj^s  side  and  some  of  tbese  croakers  assume  to  set  np  that  they  are 
better  than  the  SaTionr  of  mankind,  himself — a  kind  of  oyer  righteousness — ^thinkingf  they  ana 
beiter  than  anybodj-ebe  and  are  always  wanting  to  do  the  Deity's  work,  thinking  they  can 
do  better  than  he  can.  Tes,  the  Sarionr  came  and  fonnd  man  sentenced  and  under  the  law 
but  when  they  repented  he  said,  **  let  them  live."  Instead  of  putting  them  to  death  he  went 
upon  and  was  there  painAilIy  nailed  by  those  unbelievers  that  I  have  spoken  of  and  there 
shed  his  blood  and  died  that  you  and  I  might  live.  Will  you  execute  and  put  to  death  eight 
million  of  people  7  It  is  an  absurdity  and  is  impracticable  even  if  it  were  right,  but  it  is 
a  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.    (Hang  Jeff  Davis. ) 

You  call  on  Judge  Chabe'to  hang  Jeff.  Davis;  will  you?  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  the 
court,  I  am  not  Che  Jury  nor  the  Judge.  Before  the  case  comes  to  me,  and  all  other  cases, 
it  would  have  to  come  as  a  case  or  application  for  pardon.  That  is  the  only  way  cases  can 
come  before  me.  Why  don*t  Judge  Chase,  Chier  Justice  of  the  United  States — in  whose 
district  he  is — why  don  t  he  try  him  ?  But  perhaps  I  can  answer  the  question,  and  as  some- 
times people  Vill  be  facetious  and  indulge  in  repartee,  I  might  ask  you  a  question — why 
dont  you  hang  Thad  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips  7  [Hisses,  Laughter,  and  Cheers.  ]  I 
say  that  a  traitor  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  as  bad  as  a  traitor  at  the  other.  I  know  men  on 
some  occasions  who  repeat  sayings  that  have  been  placed  in  their  mouths  by  their  superiors, 
who  have  not  the  couriu^  to  come  forward  and  say  themselves,  but  have  their  understrap- 
pers come  forward.  I  know  there  are  some  who  talk  about  the  elective  franchise  for  which 
they  wanted  to  overturn  the  government  of  Louisiana,  who  say,  *'  We  must  make  contracts 
and  send  men  to  these  colored  people  and  mam^  their  affairs  for  them,  and  yet  say  they  are 
competent  to  go  to  Congress  and  and  manage  affairs  of  state.  Before  you  commence  throw- 
ing y^^^  stones  you  ougnt  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  dont  live  in  glass  houses.  Then  why 
all  this  clamor  7  Dont  you  see,  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  question  of  power  and  being  in 
power  it  is  their  object  to  perpetuate  thehr  power.  Hence  when  you  turn  any  of  them  out 
of  Office  they  talk  about  '*  bre^  and  butter.^'  Tes,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete  bread 
and  butter  party  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  government,  and  hence  when  you  make  an 
offer  to  take  a  single  piece  out  of  their  mouths  how  they  clamor.  The  man  who  has  stayed 
at  home  four  or  five  or  six  years  and  grown  fat  and  indulged  in  all  the  emoluments  of 
office  and  ^rown  rich,  when  yon  talk  about  turning  one  or  them  out  it  is  '* proscription,*' 
and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress  of  me  United  States  to  pass  a  law  prevent- 
ing the  Executive  from  turning  any  one  out.  (Turn  them  all  out.)  Hence,  dont  you  see 
what  the  policy  was  to  be. 

How  were  tne  people  to  get  hold  of  the  offices.  The  idea  of  rotation  in  office  of  the  days 
pf  Madison  and  Jefferson  seems  to  be  lost  si^ht  of;  but  my  belief  is  that  when  one  set  of  men 
have  been  in  long  enough  it  is  time  somebody  else  should  have  a  turn.  How  are  these  men 
to  be  turned  out  7  (Kick  them  out)  How  is  this  to  be  done  unless  you  can  reach  them 
through  the  Executive.  Congress  proposes  to  pass  laws  to  keep  them  in.  How  is  this  to 
be  done  unless  it  is  by  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  Well  let  me  say  to  you,  if  you 
will  stand  by  me  in  vindication  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  trying  to  give  the 
soldiers  and  people  a  chance,  I  will  kick  them  out  as  fast  as  I  can  (Loud  cheers.)  I  care 
not  for  the  menaces,  for  tiie  taunts,  the  jeers,  the  threats.  I  don^t  intend  to  be  bullied  by 
my  enemies  or  even  overawed  by  my  friends  but  God  being  willing  with  your  help  I  wiU 
veto  every  measure  of  theirs  whenever  they  come  before  me.  I  place  myselt  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  Constitution  and  when  I  see  the  enemy  approaching  so  long  as  I  have  eyes  to  see  or 
ears  to  hear  or  a  tongue  to  sound  the  alarm  so  nelp  me  God  I  will  do  it  and  call  for  you  to 
the  rescue  (Loud  cheers.)  I  tell  you  here  to-night  that  the  constitution  of  the  country 
has  been  encroached  upon,  the  citadal  of  liberty  is  oeing  endangered  (Go  in  Andy!)  Come 
up  to  the  work  and  protect  your  Constitution  as  the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty for  it  is  the  ark  of  our  safety.  Yes  let  me  ask  you  to  cling  to  the  Constitution  in  this 
great  struggle  for  freedom  as  the  shipvrrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank  in  the  night  when 
the  tempest  flows  around  him.  So  far  as  my  public  life  is  concerned  the  people  of  Missouri 
know  that  my  efforts  have  been  in  that  direction  which  would  elevate  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Where  is  the  speech  or  vote  of  mine  but  what  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  when  they  talk  about  tyranny  or  despotism  where  is 
one  act  of  Andrew  Johnson^s  that  has  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  a  freeman. 

But  because  I  have  stood  upon  the  outworks  of  freedom  and  have  sounded  an  alarm  hence 
all  this  detraction  that  has  been  heaped  upon  me.  Then  in  conclusion  here  to-night  I  hand 
over  the  flag  of  your  country  with  thirty -six  stars  upon  it.  I  hand  over  the  Constitution  of 
youf  countiy  with  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  preserving  it  intact  I  hand  over  to  you 
to-night  the  great  circle  of  these  states.  I  hand  them  over  to  you,  the  people ;  I  must  I 
have  always  trusted  the  people.  The  great  questions  'which  pertain  to  your  interest  I  hand 
them  over  to  you  with  the  charge  to  preserve  them  as  men  who  can  rise  above  party 
&  come  around  the  altar  of  a  common  country  &  with  faces  upturned  to  heaven  swear  by 
him  and  all  shall  sink  into  the  dust  but  that  the  constitution  shall  be  preserved.  Let  us 
stand  up  f(»r  the  Union  of  these  States,  let  us  fight  the. enemies  of  the  government  come  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may.  You  understand  what  my  position  is — no  tyranny— and  with 
you  to-night,  I  leave  the  Union  in  your  hands  with  the  confidence  I  have  always  had  that 
the  people  will  redress  all  wrongs  and  set  the  government  right.    Then  gentlemen  of  this 
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^at  city  of  the  Western  States  in  bidding  jou  farewell  I  leave  all  in  yonr  charge  and  thank 

Tou  ereatly  lor  the  cordial  welcome  yon  m^re  given  mt  to  your  city  (Lond  cheers.) 

'      *  ^  e  JOSEPH  A.  DEAE. 

BoBBRT  S.  Ohbw  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  You  are  employed  in  the  State  Department  1 

Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f 

A.  Chief  clerk. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  supervise  and  know  the  commissions  issued  I 

A.  The  duty  devolves  particuku-ly  upon  the  commission  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment to  prepare  all  commissions.  The  commission  is  first  made  out  by  a  clerk 
who  is  called  the  commission  clerk  of  the  department.  It  Is  brought  to  me> 
and  by  me  sent  to  the  President  When  returned  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture it  is  submitted  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  countersigns  it.  It 
then  goes  to  the  commission  clerk  for  the  seal  to  be  affixed. 

Q.  Then,  when  it  does  not  belong  to  your  department,  where  does  it  go, 
when  it  is  not  a  commission  of  an  officer  in  your  department  ? 

A.  To  the  Treasury. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  nnderstand,  the  commissions  of  officers  in  the  Treasury 
are  prepared  at  your  department  ? 

A.  I  es,  sir ;  of  a  portion  of  the  officers  of  the  T^reaAxirj, 

Q.  Such  as  whom  } 

A.  Such  as  comptrollers,  auditors,  treasurers,  assistant  treasurers,  officers 
of  the  mint,  commissioners  of  the  revenue. 

Q.  Secretary  and  assistant  secretary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Then,  after  being  prepared,  they  are  sent  to  the  Treasury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  that  belong  there  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  belonging  to  your  office  are  issued  from  your  office  ? 

A.  From  the  Department  of  State. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  whether,  after  the  passage  of 
the  civil-tenure  act,  any  change  was  made  in  the  commissions  of  the  officers  of 
your  department  to  conform  to  that  act? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  that  change  1  Tell  us  how  the  commission  ran  in  that  regard 
before  and  how  it  has  been  since. 

A.  (Referring  to  forms.)  The  form  of  the  old  commission  was  "during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Resident  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  Those  words 
nave  been  stricken  out,  and  the  words  **  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law  "  inserted. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  commissions  ? 

A.  That  applies  to  all  commissions. 

Q.  When  was  that  done? 

A.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

Q.  About  how  soon,  if  you  can  tell  us,  one  month  or  ten  days  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  Mfhen  the  first  case  came  up,  maJcing  it  necessary 
for  the  conmiission  clerk  to  prepare  a  commission,  he  applied  for  instructionB 
under  that  act. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  then  examined  in  the  department! 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  this  change  made  after  that  examination  or  before  t       ^ 

A.  After  the  examination.  Digitized  by  CiOOQIc 
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Q.  Was  it  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretarj  or  not  ? 

A.  The  case  wajs  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  die  l^al  examiner,  and  upon 
his  opinion  the  change  was  made. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Secretary? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  print  the  form  of  your  commissions  on  parchment  by  copper-plate, 
do  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  copper-plate  then  changed  to  make  all  forms  1 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  For  the  various  kinds  of  commissions? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  blank  forms  of  the  various  kinds  of  commissions  issued  by 
your  department  1 

A.  I  have.     [Producing  a  number  of  blank  forms.] 

Q.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  being  the  tenure- 
of-civil-office  act,  were  all  the  commissions  issued  to  hold  office  '*  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  ? ''  Were  they  all  issued  in  that 
form? 

A.  They  were  all  issued  in  that  form. 

Q.  Since  this  change  have  all  commissions  been  issued  in  the  changed  form  ? 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Have  such  changed  conunissions  been  signed  by  the  President? 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  down  to  to-day,  any  other  change  than  the  one  you  have 
stated? 

A.  None  at  all,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Has  any  commission  whatever  for  any  officer  been  sent  out  from  your 
department  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  except  in  this  changed  form? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been,  except  by  accident,  without  your  knowing  it? 

A.  Not  unless  by  accident. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  now  propose, 
^ntlemen,  to  o£fer  these  forms  in  evidence,  but  I  wUl  not  read  them  unless  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    You  will  allow  us  to  ask  some  questions  first,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.    Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chew,  as  I  understand  you,  the  old  form  contained  this  clause, «  said 
officer  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  time  being."    That  was  the  old  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  that  the  words  "during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being"  are  now  left  out,  and  the  words 
"  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law"  are  inserted  ?       •- 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  changed  one  of  your  plates  or  forms  so  as  to  introduce  in 
place  of  what  was  there  before  these  words,  "  to  hold  until  removed  by  the 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ?" 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  ? 

A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  any  commission  has  been  issued  to  a  head  of  Depart- 
ment different  from  those  that  you  issued  before  the  tenure-of-office  act  ?  Has 
any  commission  since  that  act  been  issued  to  a  head  of  department?      t 

o 
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A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.    I  bronght  no  forms  of  commission  to  a  bead  of 
Department,  and  did  not  examine  tbat  question. 
Q.  Have  jou  a  separate  plate  for  tbe  commission  of  a  bead  of  department  1 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  But  you  recollect  no  instance  in  which  any  change  has  been  made  there  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  commission  issued  to  a  head  of  department  since 
March  2,  1867  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  no  change. 

Mr.  Stanbery.     Of  course  not ;  that  is  what  we  have  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Hand  'to  the  clerk  all  the  forms  you 
have  brought  ^nth  you.     We  offer  them  in  evidence. 

The  forms  offerea  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

Temporary  eotnmisiion  of  deputy  postmaiter — (Hd  form,     hn  the  form  now  usedj  the  words  in 
brackets  are  omitted^  and  thetoords  **  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  **  inserted, 

— ,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 

greeting : 

Know  je,  that,  reposine  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  abilitj,  and  punctu- 
ality of ,  I  do  appoint deputy  postmaster ,  and  do  authorize  and 

empower  him  to  execute  and  mlfil  tbe  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law  ;  and  to  have 
ana  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of 

right  appertaining  unto  him  the  said [during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 

tiM  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and]  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  ot 
the  United  States,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

LL.8.]  . 

^By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State, 

New  form  permanent  postmaster, — No  form  of  old  commission  in  the  department, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shaU  see  these  pressMs, 

greeting : 

Know  ye,  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integri^,  ability,  and  punctu- 
ality of ,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  ^vice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate,  do  appoint deputy  postmaster ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  exe- 
cute and  fnlnl  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law  ;  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  aUd  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining 

nnto  him,  the  said ,  for  the  term  of ,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 

by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  o£  the 
United  States  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the . 

Cu  8.]  . 

By  the  President: 


Secretary  of  StaU. 

[Postmasters  are  appointed  for  fonr  years.  The  words  **  unless  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  heing  should  be  pleased  sooner  to  revoke  and 
determine  this  commission "  are  now  omitted,  and  the  words  "  subject  to  the 
eonditiona  preacribed  by  Jaw  "  inserted.]  GoOqIc 
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NetDform,  temporary  e4mmissum  of  mar$hal  and  attomef.    In cammis$ian$  tf  manhal  ^^iUu 
gence"  is  used  instead  of  **uamtng,'* 


,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  ttko  skaU  see  these  presaUSy 

graeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trnst  and  confidence  in  the  integritj,  ability^  and  learning 

of ,  I  do  appoint  him  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the ,  and  do  aathorixe 

and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  acx^rding  to  law ;  and  to  hare 
and  to  nold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereunto  legally 

appertaining  unto  him,  the  said ,  [until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  S^iate 

of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer ;  ]  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

[L.  8.]  . 

By  the  President : 


Secretary  of  State. 

Old  form, 

["  During  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  longer,"  instead  of  the  words  in  brackets  in  the  above  form.] 

New  form,  permanent  marshals  and  attorneys, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents^ 

greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  learning  of 

^ ,  I  have  nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  ad  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do 

appoint  him of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the ,  and  do  authorize 

and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law ;  and  to  have 
and  to  bold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of 

right  appertaining  unto  him,  the  said ,  for  the  term  of ,  subject 

to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of  — *-,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

Ll.  8.]  . 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  StaU, 

[This  commission  is  used  for  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  term  of  service  is 
four  years.  The  words  "  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being  should  be  pleased  to  revoke  and  determine  this  commission "  are  now 
stricken  out,  and  the  words  "subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law"  are 
inserted.] 

Form  of  commission  forjudges,    A  nswers  for  permanent  or  temporary, 

:— ,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  aH  who  shall  see  these  presenttt 

greeting : 

Enow  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  wisdooi,  uprightness,  and 

learning  of ,  I  have  nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

the  Senate,  do  appoint  him of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the » 

and  I  do  authorise  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  acoordlpf 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with 
all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining  upto  him,  the 

^^ •  Digitized  by  Google 
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In  testimoDj  whereof  I  have  caused  these  lettera  to  he  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Wasbing^n,  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the . 

[L.  8.]  . 

By  the  President :         ^ 

Secretary  of  State, 

[In  cases  of  judges  of  territories  the  words  "  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law  *'  are  inserted.  This  commission  is  used  for  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  judges  of  district  courts  and  Territories, 
and  is  temporary  or  permanent,  as  the  case  may  be.] 

Form  of  new  commission  of  secretaries  of  legation  used  either  in  the  recess  or  session  of  the 

Senate. 


President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  to ,  greeting : 


Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  integri^,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  do  appoint 

(or  nominate) secretary  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  of  America , 

authorizing  you  hereby  to  do  and  perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or 
office  doth,  appertain,  or  as  may  be  given  you  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  same  to  hold  and 
exercise,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  Affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousana  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the . 

[L.S.]  . 

By  the  President: 

■^"■"""""^  » 

Secretary  of  State. 

[The  words  **  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being"  were  formerly  used.] 

(Hd  temporary  consular  commission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presemts^  greeting: 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 

I  do  appoint  him  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  — — ^  and  such  other  parts 


as  shall  be  nearer  thereto  than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  same  allegiance ;  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  said  office,  and  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and 
authorities  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining,  [during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  bemg,  and]  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  longer,  he  demanding  and  receiving  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office 
whatever  which  shall  not  be  expressly  established  by  some  law  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
do  hereby  enioin  all  captains,  masters,  and  commanders  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  armed  or 
unarmed,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  said  States,  as  well  as  all  other  of  their  citizens,  to 

acknowledge  and  consider  him,  the  said ,  accordingly.    And  I  do  hereby  pray 

and  request  ,  governors  and  officers,  to  permit  the  said  —  '  fully  and  peace- 

ably to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  office  without  giving,  or  snfferiog  to  be  given  unto  him, 
any  molestation  or  trouble :  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  him  all  proper  countenance  and 
asaiatance ;  I  offering  to  do  the  same  for  all  those  who  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  recommended 
to  me  by . 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  -the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the  — — . 

[L.S.J  . 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  State, 
[The  words  in  brackets  have  been  omitted  since  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of- 

Office  act.]  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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NetD  permanent  consular  e&mmi$sion$. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents^  greeting: 

Enow  je,  that  reposing  special  tnist  and  confidence  in  the  abilitiea  and  intefpritj  of 

,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint 

him of  the  United  States  of  America and  such  other  parts  as  shall  be 

nearer  thereto  than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the  United  States 
within  the  same  alleg^iance  ;  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
ofSce,  and  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and  authorities  to 

the  same  of  riffht  appertaining,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  ;  the  said 

demanain^  and  receiving  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office  whatever  which  shall  not  be 

expressly  establisned  by  some  law  of  the  United  States.  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  captains, 
masters,  and  commanders  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  sailing  unaer  the 
flag  of  the  said  States,  as  well  as  all  other  of  their  citizens,  to  acknowledge  and  consider  him 
the  said accordingly.  And  I  do  hereby  pray  and  request ,  governors  and  offi- 
cers, to  permit  the  said fully  and  peaceably  to  enjoy  and  exerdse  the  said  office 

without  giving,  or  suffering  to  be  given  unto  him,  any  molestation  or  trouble ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  iSbrd  him  all  proper  countenance  and  assistance ;  I  offering  to  do  the  same  for 
all  those  who  shall  in  like  manner  be  recommended  to  me  by . 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of  — — ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the . 


[L.  8.1 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State. 

[Heretofore  this  commiBsion  read  <* daring  the  pleasure  of  the  PresideDt  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being."] 

Forms  of  commissions  used  for  governors^  secretaries  of  Territories,  and  officers  under  Me  super- 
vision of  other  departments,  ife,,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  as  the  case  may  he, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  - 


-,  I  do  appoint  him ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil 

the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the 
powers,  privileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  of  right  appertaining,  unto  him,  the  said 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  vear  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Statee 

of  America  the . 

[L  s.]  . 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  State, 
Form  of  old  commission  of  permanent  mimsters  plenipotentiary  issued  as  far  hack  as  1790. 

,  President  qf  the  United  States  of  America,  to ,  greeting : 

Beposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  have  nomi- 
nated, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  x^nsent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint,  you  tnvoj  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  cf  America ,  authorizing  vou 

hereby  to  do  and  perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or  office  doth 
appertain,  or  as  may  be  dulv  given  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  said  office  to  hold  and  exer- 
cise during  the  pleasure  of  tne  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Umted  States 

of  America  the . 

[L.8.]  . 

By  the  President: 


Secretary  of  State, 
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[The  words  *'  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being"  are  now  stricken  ont,  and  the  words  **  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  law"  inserted.  The  same  with  commissions  for  ministers  resident 
and  secretaries  of  legation.] 

Form  of  old  commisiion  of  ministera  resident,  vermanent  or  temporary,  and  is  used  for  tempO' 
rarjf  commissions  of  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to ,  greeting : 

Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  intefi[rity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  have 

nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do  appoint  you 

,  of  the  United  States  of  America, '-,  anthorizinff  you  nereby  to  do  and 

perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or  office  dou  appertain  or  as  may 
oe  ffiven  you  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  said  office  to  hold  and  exercise  [during  the  pleasure 
of  tne  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.] 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

[S.    L.]  . 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State. 
[If  used  as  a  temporary  commission,  the  words  used  in  place  of  those  in 
brackets  are  **  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  longer."] 
Examination  of  Robert  S.  Chew  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Stanbkry  : 

Question.  Mr.  Chew^  how  long  have  you  heen  chief  clerk  ? 
Answer.  Since  July,  1866. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Department  of  State  ? 
A.  Since  July,  1834. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  been  there  thirty-four  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  that  time  before  this  change  did  commissions  ran  in  this  way  : 
**  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  V 
A.  They  did.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  (Handing  a  written  paper  to  the  witness.)  I  suppose  you  know  Mr. 
Seward's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  the  letter  I  have  just  shown  you  signed  by  him  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler»  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  offer  now,  gen- 
tlemen, a  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  and  sent  to  the 
managers,  of  all  the  appointments  and  removals  as  they  appear  in  the  State 
Department  of  officers  from  the  beginning  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Stanberv  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Of  all  officers  ? 

Mr.  Mana^r  Butlbr.  Of  heads  of  departments.  It  is  accompanied  with 
a  letter  simply  describing  the  list,  which  I  will  read,  as  mere  inducements. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wiU  read  it : 

Department  op  State, 

ITashington,  March  86,  1868. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  note  which  70a  addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  in  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  two  schedules,  A  and  B. 

Schedale  A  presents  a  statement  of  all  removals  of  the  heads  of  departments  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  tke^8ame^^an>be 
ascertained  from  the  records  of  this  department  digitized  by^OTTgTV 
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Schedule  B  contains  a  statement  of  all  appointments  of  beads  of  departments  at  any  time 
made  by  the  Ftesident  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session,  so  far  as  tho  same  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  Chairman. 

Schedule  A. 

List  of  removals  of  heads  of  departments  made  by  the  President  at  any  time  during  the  session 

of  the  Senate. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  removed  May  13,  1800. 
That  is  the  whole  of  Bchedule  A.    Then  comes 

Schedule  B. 
List  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made  by  the  President  at  any  time  during  the 

session  of  the  Senate, 

Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  General,  June  1, 1794. 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Jannary  26,  1829. 

Asbuiy  Dickins,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  March  17,  1832. 

John  Robb,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  June  8,  1832,  and  July  16,  1832. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  June  25,  1834. 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  War,  Januair  19,  1835. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  April  29,  1836. 

AsbuiT^  Dickins,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  19,  1836. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  May  27,  1836. 

McClintock  Toung,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  14,  1842,  and  June  30,  1842, 
and  March  1,  1843. 

John  Nelson,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim^  Febniary  29,  1844. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  2,  1844. 

Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  31,  1846. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  9,  1847. 

John  Appleton,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  April  10,  1848. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Actiug  Secretary  of  War,  May  26,  1848. 

John  McGinnis,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  June  20,  1850. 

Winfield  Scott,  Acting  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  July  23,  1850. 

William  S.  Derrick,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  December  23, 1850,  and  February  20, 1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  February  21,  1852. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  »3cretary  of  State,  March  19,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  26,  1852. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  1,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  24,  1852,  and  June  10,  1852. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  July  6,  1852. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  August  19,  1852. 

William  L  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  August  27,  1852,  and  December  31 
1852,  and  January  15,  1853. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  3,  1853. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  January  19,  1857. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  March  3,  1857. 

Philip  Clayton,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  30,  1860. 

Isaac  Toucey,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  10,  1860. 

Thomas  A.  Sisott,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  August  2,  1861. 

Georffe  Harrington,  Actmg  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  December  18,  1861. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  1862,  and  January  25,  1862,  and 
February  6,  1862,  and  April  9.  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  U,  1862,  and  May  5,  1862. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  14,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Bfay  19, 1862. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  June  11,  1862,  and  June  30,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  8,  1863. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  December  23,  1863,  and  April  11,  1864. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  14, 1864,  aad  April  27,  1864, 
and  June  7,  1864,  and  June  30,  1864. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  1865,  and  February  1^  1865. 

Gerffe  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  March  4,  1865. 

William  E.  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  20,  1866. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  15,  1866. 

William  E.  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  20,  1866. 

John  T.  Hartley,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  September  16,  1867,  and  November 

F.  W"  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  11,  1868.  ^'^'^"^^  by  LiOOglC 
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Mr.  OoNKLiNG.  I  beg  to  ask  what  is  the  title  of  the  last  schedule  which  has 
just  been  read.    Will  the  manager  read  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  '*  List  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made 
bj  the  President  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  the  Senate/  (To  the  wit- 
ness.) Yon  told  us,  Mr.  Chew,  how  long  you  had  been  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment.    How  long  was  that  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  Jnly,  1834. 

Q.  We  see  by  the  list  that  there  have  been  certain  appointments  of  Acting 
Secretaries  of  State ;  tell  as  under  what  circumstances  they  were  made. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.     We  must  ask  that  that  question  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  repeat  the  question.  (To  the  witness.)  There 
are  in  the  list  certain  acting  appointments,  like  those  of  Mr.  Himter,  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward.  I  do  not  ask  the  authority  under  which  they  were 
made  ;  but  I  ask*the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  "made.  What  was 
the  necessity  for  making  them — ^the  absence  of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  The  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Since  1834,  in  the  thirty-four  years  you  have  been  there,  has  there  been 
any  appointment  of  Acting  Secretary  except  on  account  of  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  this  time. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  acting  appointments  made  t 

A.  They  were  made  by  the  President  or  by  his  order. 
*     Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.     Did  the  letter  of  authority  in  most 
of  these  cases — take  Hunter's  case  and  Appleton's  case,  for  example — ^proceed 
from  the  head  of  the  department  or  from  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  that  the  papers  must  be  produced  if  their  form  is 
to  be  considered  as  material. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  asking  for  form,  I  am  asking  for  fact. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  fact,  as  we  suppose,  what  the  authority  or  the  form 
of  authority  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  now  from  whence  and  by  whom  issued  ; 
whether  the  letter,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  came  directly  from  the  head  of 
the  department  to  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hunter,  or  to  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was 
the  chief  clerk,  I  believe-— whether  It  came  directly  from  the  head  of  the 
department  or  from  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  objection  we  make  is  that  the  letter  of  authority  shows 
from  whom  it  came,  and  is  the  best  evidence  from  whom  it  came. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  Suppose  it  should  happen  to  turn  out  that  there  was 
not  any  letter  ? 

Mr.  EvART8.  Then  you  would  be  in  a  situation  where  you  could  prove  it  by 
some  other  evidence.    The  question  is  in  regard  to  letters  of  authority. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  an  askmg  from  whom  t^e  authority  proceeded, 
because  I  do  not  know  now  to  whom  to  send  to  ask  to  produce  the  letter  natil 
I  find  out  who  wrote  it. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb,  (to  the  witness.)  Were  any  authorities  given  except 
m  writing  and  by  letter  ? 

The  Witness.  Only  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  again  say,  sir,  that  I  am  not  able  to  know  whom 
to  send  to  until  I  can  ask  from  whom  those  letters  came.  That  is  competent 
always. 

The  Chief  Justice.  You  can  ask  where  the  papers  are  f  Where  these 
writings  are  preserved  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Well,  I  am  inclined,  may  it  please  your  honor,  to  put 
this  question,  with  the  leave  of  the  presiding  officer.  (To  the  witness.)  From 
whom  did  these  letters  of  which  you  speak  come  ?  r^r^r^n]t> 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to.         digitized  by  ^OOglL 
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The  Chief  Jcsticb.  The  honorable  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  I  propose  to  ask  is  whether  any  of  the  letters 
of  authority  this  witness  has  mentioned  came  from  the  Secretary  of .  State  or 
from  any  other  officer.  If  he  says  they  all  came  from  the  President,  that  will 
end  the  inquiry.  If  he  says  they  all  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  I 
may  want  to  send  for  them.     I  really  cannot  nnderstaud  the  objection. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  that  question! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  proof  of  the  authority  sought  to  be  proved,  except 
by  the  production  of  the  writing  by  which  the  witness  has  stated  that  in  sdl. 
cases  it  is  evidenced.  If  it  is  S9Ught  to  be  proved  who  made  a  manual  delivery 
of  a  paper  where  manual  delivery  was  made  to  this  witness,*  this  witness  can 
speak  concerning  that,  and  give  such  information  as  pertains  to  that ;  but  he  can 
go  no  further. '      *  . 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  now  proving  the  authority,  I  am  proving  the 
source  of  authority.  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  from  which  source  of 
authority  these  letters  came.  If  they  came  from  the  President,  that  is  one 
thing,  and  then  I  can  apply  there,  if  I  choose,  for  them ;  whereas,  if  they  came 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  is  another  thing,  and  then  I  can  apply  there. 
I  am  asking,  in  the  usual  coui'se  of  examination,  as  I  understand  the  examina- 
tions of  witnesses,  whence  certain  papers  came ;  were  they  the  papers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  were  they  the  papers  of  the  President  ?  That  does  not 
put  in  their  e£Pect. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  mean  to  inquire  who  signed  the  letters  of  authority  ;  is 
that  your  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mean  to  inquire  precisely  whether  the  letter  of 
authority  came  from  the  Secretary  or  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  mean  by  that  who  signed  the  lettt^r,  or  do  you  mean  out 
of  whose  manual  possession  it  came  into  this  gentleman'e  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mean,  sir,  who  signed  the  letter,  if  you  put  it  in  . 
that  form. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  but  for  the  purpose  of  identification  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  signature  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  letter  and  its  contents  as 
anything  else. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  this  offered  to  prove  who  signed  the  letter?  We  say  the 
paper  itself  will  show  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  difficulty  is  that  unless  I  talk  an  hour  these 
gentlemen  are  determined  that  I  never  shall  have  the  reply  on  my  proposition. 
My  proposition  is  not  to  prove  the  authority,  nor  to  prove  the  signature,  but  it 
is  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  paper ;  and  it  is  not  to  prove  that  it  was  a  letter 
of  authority,  because  Mr.  Seward  signed  it,  for  instance,  but  it  is  to  prove 
whether  I  am  to  look  for  my  evidence  in  a  given  direction  or  in  another  direc- 
tion. If  the  witness  says  that  Mr.  Seward  signed  it,  for  example,  I  should 
have  no  right  to  argue  to  the  Senate  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Seward ;  but  I  am  desirous,  if  I  can,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  while  for 
me  to  go  any  further  than  to  argue  this  question ;  and  the  objection  seems  to 
me  over-sensitiveness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
the  honorable  manager. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Question.  State  whether  any  of  the  letters  of  anthority  which  you  have  mentioned  canoe 
irom  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from  what  other  o£Bcer  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  "Came  from  the  Secretary  of  State^  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  signed  by  him  ?  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  anxioae  upon  that  part  of  it,  sir.  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  question  as  it  stands. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  conceives  that  the  question  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  pat  is  not  objectionable 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  put  it,  then,  with  the  leave  of  the  Ohief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  proceed  to  say  that  if 
it  is  intended  to  ask  the  question  whether  these  documents,  of  which  a  list  is 
furnished,  were  signed  hy  the  Secretary,  then  he  thinks  it  is  clearly  iucompetent 
without  producing  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Under  favor,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  list  of  these 
documents  ;  none  has  been  furnished. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  not  the  question  relate  to  the  list  which  has  been 
furnished  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  relates  to  the  people  whose  names  have  been  put 
upon  the  list ;  but  I  have  no  list  of  the  documents  at  all.  I  have  only  a  list  of 
the  facts  that  such  appointments  were  made,  but  I  have  no  list  of  the  letters, 
whether  they  came  from  the  President  or  from  the  Secretary,  or  from  anybody 
else 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  the  form  in  which  the  question  is  put  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice thinks  it  is  not  objectionable.  If  any  senator  desires  to  have  the  question 
taken  by  the  Senate,  he  will  put  it  to  the  Senate.  (To  the  managers,  no 
senator  speaking.)     You  can  put  the  question  in  the  form  proposed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  any  of  the  letters  of 
authority  which  you  have  mentioned,  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from 
what  other  officer. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  witness  is  not  to  answer  by  whom  they  were 
sent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  believe  I  have  this  witness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  instruct  the  witness.  (To  the 
witness.)  You  are  not  to  answer  at  present  by  whom  these  documents  were 
signed.     You  may  say  from  whom  they  came. 

The  Witness.  They  came  from  the  President. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  All  of  them  1 

A.  Sach  is  the  usual  course.     I  know  of  no  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  letter  of  authority  for  the  chief  clerk,  acting  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  did  not  come  from  the  President  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you,  upon  your  return  to  the  office,  examine  if  there  is  any,  and 
report  to  me  ? 

A.  I  wiU. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chew,  I  see  by  this  list  only  one  instance  of  the  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  ahead  of  department  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  that  was 
an  early  one.  May  13,  1800.  You  know  nothing  yourself  about  the  circum- 
stances of  that  removal? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  officer  had  refused  to  resign  when  requested 
or  not  t 

A.  I  do  not 

Q.  In  your  knowledge  since  you  have  been  in  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
last  thirty-four  years,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment when  he  has  received  a  request  from  the  President  to  resign  has  refused 
to  resign  ]  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment ;  I  object  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  press  the  question  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Not  now,  sir.    We  have  the  records. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbey  : 

Q.  Have  jou  examined  the  records  of  the  department  to  ascertain  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  President  Adams  removed  Mr.  Pickering  from  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  in  1 800,  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbe  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  removed  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do^ot. 

Mr.  Stanbery  (to  the  managers.)  You  have  proved  it,  gentlemen,  your- 
selves. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  sir,  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  works  of 
John  Adams 

Mr.  Stanbery.  There  you  will  find  it,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  o£Per  from  the  ninth  volume  of  Little  &  Brown's 
edition  of  1854  of  the  works  of  John  Adams,  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  what  purport  to  be  official  letters  from  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  John  Adams,  President,  and  from  John  Adams  to  him.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  my  reading  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  state  the  page,  Mr.  Manager? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Pages  53,  54,  55.  I  offer  these  printed  copies  as  the 
best  evidence  of  official  letters  of  that  date,  it  is  so  long  ago.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  record  of  them  thus  far,  but  we  are  stul  in  seai'ch.  Is  there  any 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  will  read  them : 

Sir  :  As  I  perceive  a  necessitv  of  introdacin^  a  chan^  in  the  administration  of  the  office 
of  State,  I  think  it  proper  to  make  this  conununication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resigning,  if  he  chooses.  I  should  wish  the  day  on 
which  his  resignation  is  to  take  place  to  be  named  by  himself.  I  wish  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter  on  or  before  Monday  mormng,  because  the  nomination  of  a  successor  most  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  they  sit. 

With  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

To  T.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State. 

[T.  Pickeringy  Secretary  of  StaU,  to  John  Adams.'i 

Department  of  State,  PhiUddpkia,  12  May,  1800. 

Sot:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter,  dated  last  Saturday,  stating:  that, 
'*  m  yon  peroeiTe  a  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  (%oe  of 
State,  yon  think  it  proper  to  make  this  communication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunitv  of  resigning  if  he  chooses ;"  and  that  **you  would  wish 
the  day  on  which  his  resignation  m  to  take  place  to  be  napned  by  himself.** 

Several  matters  of  Importance  in  the  office,  in  which  my  agency  will  be  useful,  will  require 
my  diligent  attention  until  about  Uie  close  of  the  present  quarter.  I  had,  indeed,  contem- 
plated a  ooBtinuance  in  office  luitil  the  4th  of  March  next,  when,  if  Mr.  JeffSexaon  was  elected 
President,  (an  event  which,  in  your  conversation  with  me  last  week,  you  considered  as  cer- 
tain, )  I  expected  to  go  out,  of  course.  An  apprehension  of  that  event  first  led  me  to  determine 
not  to  remove  my  family  this  year  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  because  to  estiMish  them  there 
would  oblige  me  t<]^incar  an  extraordinanr  expense  whidi  I  had  not  the  means  of  defraying ; 
whereas,  by  sq>arating  myself  from  my  family,  and  living  there  eight  or  nine  months  with 
strict  economy,  I  hop^  to  save  enough  to  meet  that  expense,  should  the  occasion  occur.  Or, 
if  I  then  went  out  of  office,  that  saving  would  enable  me  to  subsist  my  ^mily  a  few  months 
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longer,  and  perhaps  aid  me  in  transporting  tbem  into  the  woods,  where  I  had  land,  thongh 
all  wild  and  unprodnctive,  and  where,  like  my  first  ancestor  in  New  England,  I  expected  to 
commence  a  settlement  on  bare  creation.  I  am  happy  that  I  now  have  this  resource,  and 
that  those  most  dear  to  me  have  fortitude  enough  to  look  at  the  scene  without  dismay,  and 
even  without  regret.  Neyertheless,  after  deliberately  reflecting  on  the  overture  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resign. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

Philadelphia,  12  May,  1800. 
Sir  :  Divers  causes  and  considerations,  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  my  jud^ent,  requiring  a  change  in  the  Departmant  of  State,  you  are  hereby  discharged 
from  any  iurther  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
To  Timothy  Pickering. 

Now,  will  the  Senate  allow  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate,  of  May  12, 
iSOO,  to  be  brought  up,  by  which  we  propose  to  show  that  at  the  same  hour, 
on  the  same  daj,  Mr.  Adams,  the  President,  sent  a  nomination  to  the  Senate  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Do  I  understand  the  manager  to  say,  **  the  same  hour  V* 
Do  you  expect  to  prove  it  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  should  think,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  corres- 
pondence, that  I  am  wrong ;  I  think  the  sending  to  the  Senate  was  a  little 
previous.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanberv.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  And  you  expect  to  prove  that? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  do.  [After  a  pause.]  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  de- 
cision upon  the  question  whether  I  am  to  have  the  journal. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Certainly ;  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  the  executive  journal,  and  I  suppose  it  cannot 
be  brought  in  unless  the  Senate  directs  it     I  will  say  it  is  not  printed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  journal  be  furnished  for  that 
purpose.    I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Charles  E.  Cbbbcy  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  once  in  this  case  t 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  [Handinff  a  paper  to  the  witness,]  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  appoint- 
ment cierk  in  Uie  Treasury.  Are  you  familiar  vith  the  handwriting  of  Andrew 
Johnson  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Is  that  his  handwriting  } 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  this  letter  from  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  to-day  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  answer  of  the  President  to  the  first  article  says,  in  words : 

ADd  this  has  ever  since  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  the  respondent  at  the  time 

when  he  was  forced  as  aforesaid  to  consider  and  dedae  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 

lawfully  he  done  hy  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said 

Stanton  to  son^nder  the  said  offiee. 

•  •»••••• 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act — 
The  tenure-of-civil-oflSoe  act — 

Was  understood  and  intended  to  he  an  egression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  by  which 
that  act  was  passed ;  that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be 
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taken  from  the  President  and  veated  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  although  this 
respondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and  verilv  believed, 
as  ne  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  is  wholly 
inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

<r  #  «  •  ».»  »  • 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  by  the  second 
section  of  *'An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  that  the  President  may  sus- 
pend an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  for  certain  causes 
therein  designated,  until .  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted 
on  by  the  Senate ;  that  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and 
he  verilv  believed  and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided 
to  him  by  the  Constitution  as  aforesaid  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President ;  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  aforesaid,  did  suspend  the 
said  Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  should 
have  acted  upon  the  case,  but  bv  force  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  indennitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 

Now,  the  second  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices  provides: 

That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  excepting  judges  of  the  United  States  courts, 
shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President  to  be 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  le^ly 
aisqualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend 
such  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

The  eighth  section  provides  : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  desig- 
nate, authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  forthwiUi 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  says  in  his  answer  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Slanton,  under  the 
Constitution,  indefinitely  and  at  his  pleasure.  I  propose,  now,  unless  it  be 
objected  to,  to  show  that  that  is  false  under  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  his  letter 
to  that  efiect,  which,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  read,  the  signature  of  which, 
was  identified  by  C.  E.  Creecy> 

g^he  letter  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.] 
r.  Stanberv.  We  see  no  inconsistency  with  that  part  of  the  act,  certainly. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  was  a  question  I  did  not  put  to  you.    I  asked 
you  if  you  had  any  objection. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  tell  you  we  see  no  inconsistency,  much  less  falsehood,  in 
that  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  I  answer  the  fiJsehood  is  not  in  the  letter,  but 
in  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  thereupon  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

'  August  14, 1867. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,  1867,  entitled  '*  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civU  offices,  *'  you  are  hereby 
notified  that  on  the  13th  instant  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  suspended  from  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Qeneral  Ulysses  S.  Grant  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Aia)REW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCclloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

I  wish  to  call  attention  again,  because  it  maj  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
some  senators 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  the  gentleman  arguing  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  It  is  time  certainly  we  should  know  what  all  this  discussion 
means.    "What  question  is  now  before  the  Senate  I     What  is  your  question  t 
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Let  US  know  whether  we  have  any  objection ;  how  it  is  that  this  statement  is 
made.. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show,  sir,  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent sajs  he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  right  to  suspend  him  before  August 
12,  1867,  without  leave  of  the  tenure-of  office  act,  and  without  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate, yet,  acting  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter, 
he  expressly  says  in  that  letter  that  he  did  suspend  him  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  understand  all  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  does  not  say  any  such  thing.  We  do  not  object  to  the  hon- 
orable manager  offering  his  evidence ;  we  object  to  his  arguing  upon  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  argued  nothing,  sir,  except  to  read  the  law. 

The  jChiep  Justice.  Gentlemen  Managers,  the  executive  journal  is  now 
here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  produce  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JoH.NSON.  Of  what  date? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Monday,  May  121  1800.  May  9  is  the  last  previous 
date  of  executive  session : 

Monday,  May  12,  1800. 
The  following  written  messages  were  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  his  secretary : 

OenUemen  of  the  Senate :  "^ 

I  nominate  the  honorable  John  Marshall,  esq.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in 

place  of  the  honorable  Timothy  Pickering,  esq.,  removed. 
The  honorable  Samuel  Dexter,  esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department 

of  War,  in  the  place  of  the  honorable  John  Marshall,  nominated  for  promotion  to  the  office 

of  Stote. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
United  States,  Map  12,  1800. 

OentUmen  of  the  Senate : 

I  nominate  William  H.  Harrison,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  be  governor  of  the 
Indiana  Territory. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Untted  States,  Maff  12, 1800. 

Oentlemen  efthe  Senate : 

I  nominate  Israel  Ludlow,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Cincinnati. 

Jambs  Findley,  Ae, 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  nominations  : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate : 

I  nominate  Seth  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  chief  jastioe  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, in  the  place  of  William  McQuire,  esq.,  resigned. 

"^  *^  »— 1  6  JOHN  ADAMS. 

United  States,  May  12,  1800. 

The  messaffes  were  read. 

Ordered^  That  they  lie  for  consideration. 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1800. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  the  nominations  contained  Aerein,  of  John  Marshall  and  Samuel 
Dexter,  to  office,  whereupon, 

Rutoived,  That  they  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  i^^ointments  agreeably  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Will  you  please  to  read  where  it  appears  there,  at  what  hoar, 
what  time  of  day,  that  was  done  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  state  the  hour.  I  stated 
directly  to  ^e  Senate,  in  answer  to  you,  that  I  thought  that  the  letter  went3to 
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the  Senate  with  the  nommation,  and  I  believed  it  wmdd  appear  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  whole  case  that  the  nomination  of  a  successor  went  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  letter  going  to  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Stand  BR  Y.  The  honorable  manager  will  allow  me  to  say  he  said  he 
expected  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  Senate  heard  what  I  said.  I  said  I  expected  it 
would  appear  from  the  whole  matter,  exactly  using  that  phrase.  I  am  quite  sure 
I  know  what  I  said.  But»  however,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  John  Adams  to  send 
ft  first  to  the  Senate,  I  presume  he  did  his  duty  and  sent  it  first  to  the  Senate 
before  he  sent  it  to  Pickering.  I  mean  to  say  further,  that  it  being  all  done  on 
the  same  day,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  law.  But  another 
piece  of  evidence  I  adduce  is,  that  he  asked  Pickering  to  send  in  his  resigna- 
tion because  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  successor  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  they 
sat,  which  he  did. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Do  the  honorable  managers  require  the  executive  jour- 
nal any  further? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  further. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  We  have  a  certified  copy  of  it. 

[The  journal  was  returned  to  the  Secretary's  oflSce.] 

Charles  E.  Crrbgy  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
f      Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  witness.]  Upon  receipt  of  that  notification  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  tenure  of-office  act,  what  was  done? 

A.  A  copy  of  the  executive  communication  was  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  First 
Comptroller,  First  Auditor,  Second  Auditor,  and  Third  Auditor. 
Q.  Have  you  the  letters  of  transmittal  there? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  them? 
A.  Here  is  one : 

Treasury  Department,  August  15,  1867. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
President,  notifying  this  department  of  the  suspension  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  from  the  office 
of.  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  authorizing  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HUGH  Mcculloch, 

Secrttary  of  the  Treasury. 
R.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Fint  Comptroller,  9^, 

The  same  letter  was  sent  to  the  others. 

Q.  Are  those  officers  the  proper  accounting  and  dishunring  officers  of  the 
department  ? 

A.  They  are  for  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  all  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  War  Department  were  notified  in  pursuance  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Were  thereupon  notified? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  thereto  know  of  this  transmission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  them  in  pursuance  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  except 
the  civil  tenure-of-office  act  ?  /^^^^^T^ 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all.    [A  pause.] 

Mr.  CoNNBS^.  I  was  going  to  move  a  recess;  bat  if  the  witness  is  to  be 
cross-examined  now 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  will  answer.     I  can  wait  until  the  recess. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  the  examination  of  this  witness  be  finished. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  can  saj  to  the  Senate  that  we  shall  reach  within  a 
few  minutes  a  place  to  rest. 

The  Chiej?  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  California  withdraw  his  motion  ? 

Mr.  CoNNKSS.  I  understand  the  counsel  to  wish  a  recess  at  this  time.  I 
move  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  informs  the  Senate  that  he 
expects  to  close  his  evidence  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  expect  to  close  it  with  ^.^ertain  exceptions  which  I 
shall  name. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion;  I  only  desire  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  body.     I  think  we  had  better  have  a  recess. 

The  Chief  Justice.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  fifteen 
minutes  to  three  o'clock,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  senators  present,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  No  ;  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  them  in,  I  will  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Sumner.  The  better  motion  would  be  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  That  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  suggested  to  me  by  my  colleagues 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  the  motion  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  will  withdraw  it  at  present. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  suggested  now  by  my  colleagues  that  I  should  make  known 
to  the  senators  that  it  is  our  intention,  if  the  testimony  on  the  p^urt  of  the  prose- 
cution should  be  closed  to-day,  as  we  suppose  it  will  be,  to  ask  the  senators  to 
grant  to  the  President's  counsel  three  days  in  which  to  prepare  and  arrange 
their  proofs,  and  enable  themselves  to  proceed  with  the  deduce.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  request, 
and  I  think,  and  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  in  that 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  suggests  to  the  counsel  that  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  that  matter  until  the  Senate  is  full. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reason  why  I  thought  of  making  it  known  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  that  I  was  under  the  apprehension  that  there  might  be 
some  motion  for  an  adjournment,  which  might  in  some  way  interfere  with  this 
application,  when  it  would  not  be  in  order  for  me  to  present  it  after  such  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  the  schedule  '*  B," 
offered  a  short  time  since  from  the  State  Department,  the  first  name  that  appears 
among  those  appointed  dining  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  that  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  from  that  record  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Postmaster 
General  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1794.  We  think  it  a  proper  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  the  statutes  which  we  suppose  explain 
the  nature  of  that  proceeding.  This  is  the  only  appointment  of  the  head  of  a 
department  which  appears  fcom  this  record  as  having  been  made  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate.  The  statutes  are  first  a  statute  of  the  22d  of  September, 
1789,  in  which  it  is  provided  "that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Postmaster  Gren- 
eral :  his  powers  ana  salary,  and  the  compensation  to  the  assistantnorclerk  and 
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deputies  wbicli  be  may  appoiat,  and  the  regulations  of  tbe  Post  Office  shall  be  ^ 
tbe  same  as  they  last  were  under  tbe  resolutions  and  ordinances  of  tbe  late  Con- ' 
grees."     And  it  was  provided  in  the  second  section  **tbat  tbis  act  shall  continue 
in  force  until  <be  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer."     Show- 
ing that  it  was  merely  a  continuance  of  the  post  office  system  that  existed 
under  the  Continental  Congress. 

Mr  Johnson.  Will  the  manager  give  the  date  of  tbe  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  That  act  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  September, 
17S9.  On  the  4th  day  of  August,  1790,  tbe  Congress  passed  a  supplementary 
brief  act  in  these  words : 

That  the  act  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress  intitnlf^d  an  act  for  tbe  temporary  establish- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  continued  in  force  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

Which  was  a  continuance  of  the  continental  system  of  post  office  arrange- 
ment.    On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1791,  Congi-ess  passed  another  act : 

That  the  act  passed  the  first  session  of  Congress  intituled  **  an  act  for  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  the  rost  Office/'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in  full  force  until  the  end 
of  tbe  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1792,  Congress  passed  an  act  making  various 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  and  establishing 
certain  post  routes ;  and  it  is  provided  in  that  act : 

That  the  act  passed  tbe  last  session  of  Congress  intituled  *'an  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
a  limited  time  an  act  entitled  'An  act  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  tbe  Post  Office,* " 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in  full  force  until  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  and  no 
longer. 

Tbis  act  from  which  I  now  read  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  post  office  department  as  a  branch  of  the  government,  but  the 
last  section  provided  : 

That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  said  first  day  of  June 
next,  and  no  longer. 

Which  would  continue  this  provisional  post  office  system  until  the  first  day 
of  June,  1794. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1794,  the  Congress  passed  an  act  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  post  office  system,  and  in  that  act  they  provided  for  tbe  establish- 
ment, at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  states,  of  a  general  Post 
Office,  and  that  there  should  be  one  Postmaster  Gkneral,  which  is  tbe  first  act 
which  provides  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  Postmaster  General ;  and  then  there 
were  all  tbe  provisions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  office.  The  last  section 
of  this  act,  which  was  passed  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1794,  declared : 

That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  the  Ist  day  of  June  next. 

Which  was  the  day  on  which  tbe  provisional  post  office  department  which 
was  the  continuance  of  tbe  continental  system  terminated.  That  day  was 
Sunday;  but  on  that  day  General  Washington,  who  was  then  President, 
thought  fit,  although  the  Senate  was  nominally  in  session,  and  although  it  was 
Sunday,  to  make  the  appointment  of  Timothy  Pickering,  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. I  suppose  it  will  appear  from  tbe  journal  of  tbe  Senate  that  he  was 
immediately  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed.  This  fully  explains  the 
nature  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pickering,  who  isy  as  appears  from  this  record, 
the  only  person  who  was  made  tbe  head  of  a  department  by  an  appointment 
during  tbe  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  W1L8ON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  coun- 
sel for  the  respondent  to  au  entry  on  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate 
of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  also  of  tbe  12th  of  May,  1800,  and  the  13th,  show- 
ing that  the  Senate  at  that  time  met  at  an  earlier  hour  than  12  o'clock.  On 
page  93  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate  for  May  10,  1800,  it  is  entered : 
Hie  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  C^ r%r\n]c> 
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On  Monday  morning.  May  12,  1800,  the  Senate  met,  and  the  manner  of 
adjournment  is  as  follows  : 

After  the  consideration  of  the  executive  bnsiness,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.    (Page  94.) 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1800. 

The  Senate  met  in  pursuance. of  said  adjournment  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  we 
offer  in  evidence  several  executive  messages  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  dates  respectively  December  16,  1867;  December  17,  1867;  again, 
December  16,  1867;  the  fourth,  January  13,  1868;  and  the  fifth,  December  19, 
1867. 

[The  messages  communicate  information  of  the  suspension  of  John  H.  Patter- 
son from  the  office  of  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth  district  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  of  Charles  Lee  Moses  fi*om  the  duties  of  counsel  at  Brunai,  Borneo ;  of 
John  H.  Anderson  from  the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth 
district  of  Virginia ;  of  Charles  H.  Hopkins,  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
first  district  of  Georgia,  and  of  John  B.  Lowry,  postmaster  at  Danville,  Virginia.] 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  also  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  President  and  Senators, 
the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  State  accompanying  one  of  the  messages 
just  presented,  in  which,  under  date  of  December  19,  1867,  he  thus  addresses 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure^ 
of  certain  civil  offices,  paMed  March  2,  1867,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Charles  Lee- 
Moses,  United  States  consul  at  Brunai,  Borneo,  was.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate^ 
suspended  from  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  that  Oliver  B.  Bradford,  consular  clerk  at 
Shanghae,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  temporarily. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  »read  all  the  details.  We  offer  in  evidence  all  these 
messages,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  as  received  by  the  Senate  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  Manager  Bittler.  I  believe  now,  sir,  that  I  may  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  substantially  closed- 
There  may  be  a  witness  or  two,  who  are  on  their  way  here,  which  we  shall  ask 
on  Monday  morning  leave  to  put  in.  Their  testimony  is  substantially  cumula- 
tive,  not  very  material ;  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  left  out  a  piece  or 
two  of  documentary  evidence  in  the  nature  of  public  documents.  Until  we  caa 
examine  carefully  all  the  testimony  to  see  that  we  have  omitted  nothing,  we 
should  not  like  to  preclude  ourselves  from  offering  that.  But  with  these  imma- 
terial exceptions,  and  I  trust  they  will  turn  out  to  be  no  exceptions  at  all,  we 
have  closed  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CciRTis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  counsel  for  the  President  take  no  excep- 
tion to  what  is  now  proposed  by  the  honorable  managers.  It  seems  to  us  quite 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  opportunity  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
ascertain  whether  anything  has  been  omitted,  and  also  if  they  find  that  wit- 
nesses come  here  before  the  next  session,  whose  testimony  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  cumulative  evidence,  we  sliall  take  no  excepUon  to  that 

I  now  desire  to  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  the  Senate  a  motion  on.  behalf 
of  the  Pi^sident's  counsel  that  when  this  court  adjouj-ng  it  adjourn  until 
Thursday  next,  to  allow  to  the  counsel  of  the  President  three  working  days  to 
liable  them  to  collect,  collate,  and  arrange  their  proofs  so  as  to  present  the 
defence  to  the  Senate  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable^  and  so  as  to  make  that 
consecutive  and  proper  impression  which  really  belongs  to  it^    ♦ 

We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  do  this  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and 
before  the  trial  was  begun  we  had  no  time  whatever  to  apply  to  this  purpose. 
We  think  we  can  assure  the  Senate  that  it  will  very  little,  if  at  all^  protract  the 
trial,  because  certainly  those  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  practicing  law  are  quite  aware  of  the  &ct  that  more  time  |8  frequently 
24  IP 
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coosnmed  in  the  introduction  of  evidence  for  tbe  want  of  having  it  properly 
arranged  and  presented  than  would  have  been  consumed  if  the  proper  efforts 
had  been  made  outside  before  the  trial  was  begun.  We  think,  therefore,  that  we 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  a  large  part,  and  perhaps  all,  of  this  time  will  be 
saved  if  this  indulgence  can  bo  granted  to  the  President's  counsel. 

We  do  not  expect  to  adduce  a  large  amount  of  oral  testimony  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  but  we  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  documentary  evi- 
dence which  we  have  thus  far  not  been  able  to  collate  and  arrange,  and  some 
portions  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  exist  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
search  out  or  find.  We  request,  therefore,  that  this  postponement  may  take 
place. 

Mr.  GoNNUSS.  The  rules  forbid  senators  to  make  any  explanations  in  the 
nature  of  debate.  I  therefore  submit  a  motion,  which  is  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn,  or  rather  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  next  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  is  the  time  that,  in  my 
judgment,  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion 
made  by  the  honorable  member  from  California  by  inserting  "  Thursday"  instead 
of  "  Wednesday.'* 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  motion  debatable  by  the  managers  1 

The  Chibp  Justick.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  is  the  question  1 

The  (]hibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  California  moves  that  the  Senate 
ettting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  Wednesday  next.  The  senator 
from  Maryland  moves  to  amend  by  substituting  "  Thursday"  for  "  Wednesday." 
Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  that  motion  will  say  "  ay ;"  those 
of  the  contrary  opinion  "  no."     [The  question  being  taken.]     The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.     [No,  no.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butf,br.  I  understood,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  I  desire  to 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  upon  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  California  as  amended  by  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  Thursday  next,  and  upon  this  question  no  debate  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  question  is  not  debatable  by  the  managers  ? 

The  CiiiEF  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  not. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Conklino.  1  rise  for  information.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  man- 
agers want  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  this  motion  for  delay  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir.  Mv  purpose  is  to  find  out,  as  influencing  my  vote, 
whether  they  wish  the  motion  disposed  of,  to  the  end  that  they  may  make  some 
remarks,  or  not.  I  presume  the  senator  from  California  does  not  intend  to  cut 
them  off. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  had,  Mr.  President,  desired  to  make  a  remark,  or 
two,  and  understood  it  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  that  the  motion  is  not  that  the  Senate  shall 
now  adjourn,  but  that  when  the  Senate  does  adjourn  it  shall  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday. 

Several  senators.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNO.  That  is  certainly  debatable. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  California  be  good  enough  to 
state  his  motion  1 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  If  the  Chair  will  allow  me  to  state  it  I  will  do  so.  The 
Chair  submitted  the  question  on  the  amendment  before  I  was  aware  of  it ;  else 

desired  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  senators*  around  me  to  make  it  Thursday 
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in  plaee  of  Wednesday.  What  I  desired,  in  other  words,  was  to  meet  the  con- 
oturence  of  the  Senate  generally. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  California  allow  the  Chief 
Justice  to  ask  is  his  motion  a  motion  that  the  Senate,  when  it  adjourns— — 

Mr.  CoNNBss.  That  was  not  the  form  of  the  motion.  I  began  to  make  it  in 
that  way,  but  subsequently  gave  it  the  other  form. 

Mr.  Cambron.  Now  I  desire 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
managers  whether  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  this  case  on  Monday  ? 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  other  side  should  not  be  as  well  prepared. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham  and  Butler.  We  are  ready. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  President*  my  question  is 

The  Chirp  Justice.  *No  debate  is  in  order.  The  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  think  if  you  will  allow  me 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it,  your  Honor ;  but  I  have  'risen 
to  ask  the  question  whether  the  managers  will  be  ready  to  go  on  with  this  case 
on  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  other  managers.  We  will  be. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  also.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  honora- 
ble managers  have  any  views  to  present  to  the  Senate  sitting  now  on  the  trial 
of  this  impeachment  to  aid  the  Senate  in  determining  this  question  of  time  ? 
On  that  I  wish  to  know  the  views  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that,  pending  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  no  debate  b  in  order  from  any  quarter.  It  is  a  question 
exclusively  for  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  until  Thursday  next  will,  as 
your  names  are  called,  answer  "yea;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  "nay.** 
The  Secretisuy  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  37,  nays  10  ;  as 
follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bajard,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Dayis, 
Dixon,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard, 
Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Nye,  Pattersoa 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Spragne, 
Tinton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey.  and  Williams— 37. 

Nats — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Drake,  Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  and  Thayer — 10. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Harlan,  Morton,  Wade,  Wilson,  and 
Yates — 1, 

Tbe  Cuiep  Justice.  On  tbis  question  the  yeas  are  37  and  tbe  nays  are  10. 
So  tbe  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeacbnient,  stands  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day next  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  should  like  to  give  notice  that  all  the  witnesses  may 
be  discharge  who  have  been  summoned  here  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Thubsday,  April  9,  186S, 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  12 
o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  hj  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appeared  ana  took  the  seats  assigned  tham. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro* 
vided  for  them.  '^-^ 

The  Chief  Justice,  llie  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
Bitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  on  Saturday,  April  4,  1866,  but  was 
interrupted  by 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal hh  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  further  reading  of  the 
journal  with  be  dispensed  with.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Gentlemen  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  you 
any  further  evidence  to  introduce  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  a  single  witness,  I  believe. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  proceed  with  their  evidence. 

M.  H.  Wood  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr;  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  Where  was  your  place  of  residence  before  the  war  ? 

Answer.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  1 

A.  From  July,  1861,  to  July,  1865. 

Q.  Some  time  in  September,  1866,  did  you  call  upon  President  JohnsoDy 
presenting  him  testimonials  for  employment  in  the  government  service  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  in  1866  t 

A.  The  20th  or  21st  day  of  September. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  ? 

A.  Partially  from  memory,  and  partially  from  the  journal  of  the  Ebbitt  House. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  he  returned  from  his  trip  to  Chicago,  to  the 
tomb  of  Douglas  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  returned  on  the  15th  or  16th.  I  awaited  his 
return  in  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  present  your  testimonials  to  him  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  them  7 

A.  Fart  of  them. 

Q.  What  then  took  place  between  you  7 

Mr.  Stanbery.  What  do  you  propose  to  prove,  Mr.  Manager  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  took  place  between  the  President  and  this  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  this  case  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  / 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Under  what  article  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  As  to  the  intent  of  the  President  in  the  several  articles. 

Mr,  Stanbbry.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  oppose  Congress.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  yon 
go  on,  sir  ?    What  did  he  say  7 

A.  He  said  my  claims  for  government  employment  were  good,  or  worthy 
of  attention ;  I  will  not  fix  the  words^ 

Q.  What  next? 

A.  He  inquired  about  my  political  sentiments  somewhat,  noticing  that  I  was 
not  a  political  man  or  not  a  politician.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Union  man,  a  loyal 
man,  and  in  favor  of  the  administration ;  that  I  had  confidence  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Chief  Executive.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  differences  between 
himself  and  Congress  I  told  him  I  did  ;  that  I  knew  some  differences  on  minor 
points.     He  then  said :  **  They  are  not  minor  points." 

Q.  Qq  on,  sir. 

A.  And  the  ** influence ''  or  " patronage'' — I  am  not  sure  tirhich — ** of  these 
o£Sces  shall  be  in  my  favor."     That  was  the  meaning. 

Q.  Were  those  the  words  ? 

A.  I  will  not  swear  that  they  were  the  words. 

Q.  "  Shall  be  in  my  favor  ;**  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  remarked  that  under  those  conditions  I  could  not  accept  an  appointment 
of  any  kind,  if  my  influence  was  to  be  used  for  him  in  contradistinction  to  Con- 
gress, and  retired. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  in  this  city  by  the  name  of  Eoppel  ? 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  ? 
A.  I  have  called  on  him  when  I  first  came  in  the  city ;  I  have  seen  him  fire- 


Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Koppel  yesterday  morning  that  all  you  could  say  about 
the  President  was  more  in  his  &vor  than  against  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir.  . 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Koppel  that  when  you  were  brought  up  to  be  examined, 
since  you  arrived  in  this  city,  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  y<m  say  things 
-which  you  would  not  say  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  might,  in  explanation  of  that  question,  say  that  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  managers  and  a  gentleman  in  Boston  in 
regard  to  an  expression  that  they  supposed  I  could  testify  to,  but  that  I  could 
not.  • 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before  this  time  since  you  came  into  this  city  ? 

A.  By  whom  ? 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before,  by  any  one  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  oath? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  first  by? 

A.  By  the  managers  of  the  impeachment. 

Q.  Was  your  testimony  taken  down  ? 

A,  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  or  talked  to  by  any  one  of  them  before  your  exami- 
tion  under  oath  ? 

A.  I  had  an  informal  interview  with  two  of  them  before  I  was  examined.  I 
could  hardly  call  it  an  examination. 

Q.  Which  two  of  them,  and -where?  ^->  , 

A.  By  Governor  Boutwell  and  General  Butler.  Digitized  byCiOOQlC    j 
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Q.  When  ? 

A.  Monday  of  this  week. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Koppel  that  since  you  have  heen  in  the  city  a  prop- 
osition  was  made  to  yon  that  in  case  you  would  give  certain  testimony  it  would 
be  for  your  benefit  ? 

A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Re- examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Koppel  ? 

A.  Mr.  Koppel  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine  on  the  avenue — a  merchant. 

Q.  What  sort  of  merchandise,  please  1 

A.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  garments — a  tailor.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sympathy  between  him  and  the  President  ? 

A.  I  have  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Koppel  was  a  southern  man  in  spirit. 
He  came  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  here — ran  the  blockade. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  as  an  answer  to  my  question  of  sympathy  between  the 
President  and  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  counsel  for  the  President  has  asked  you  if  you  told  Mr.  Koppel  that 
you  had  been  asked  to  say  things  which  you  could  not  say,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  In  explanation  or  answer  of  the  question  you  said  there  was  a  misun- 
derstanding which  you  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  tell  us  what  that  misunderstanding  was  which  you  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel  I 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  You  put  in  a  part 
of  the  conversation.     I  have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  did  not  put  it  in  at  all — only  a  certain  declaration. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  A  certain  declaration  out  of  it,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  I  will  ask,  in  the  first  place,  did  you 
explain  the  matter  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  misunderstanding  was  which  you  explained  to  him  in 
that  conversation  ? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  a  gentleman  from  Boston  wrote  you  that  the  President  asked 
me  if  I  would  give  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  any  office  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  I  told  yon  that  I  did  not  say  so ;  the  gentleman  in  Boston  mis- 
understood me.  The  Prei^ident  said  nothing  of  the  kind  to  me.  I  explained 
that  to  Mr.  Koppel,  he  probablv  having  misunderstood  it. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  where  tne  misunderstanding  arose  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  must  have  occurred  in  a  conversation 
between  the  gentleman  in  Boston  and  myself. 

Q.  In  regard  to  what  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  did  that  arise  t 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  about  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  getting  this  conversation  between  Mr.  Koppel 
and  this  man. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Not  at  all.  You  are  speaking  about  another  transaction. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  I  am  asking  you  if  you  explained  to  Mr.  Kop- 
pel where  the  idea  came  from  that  you  were  to  give  twenty -five  per  cent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  has  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  nothmg  occurred  between  the  President  and  himself,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  unimportant  to  this  court  what  occurred  between  >this  witness  and 
another  gentleman  in  Boston.  *  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlkb.  I  pray  judgment  again  upon  this.  Tbe  otber  side 
Beck  to  put  in  tbe  converaation  between  a  tailor  down  in  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
or  Bomewbere  else,  and  tbis  witness.  I  want  tbe  wbole  of  tbat  converaation.  I 
supposed,  from  tbe  eminence  of  tbe  gentleman  wbo  asked  tbe  question,  tbat  tbe 
conversation  between  Mr.  Koppel,  tbe  tailor,  and  tbis  witness  was  put  in  for 
some  good  purpose,  and  if  it  was  I  want  tbe  wbole  of  it. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Tbe  fact  is  not  exactly  as  is  stated  by  tbe  learned  manager. 
In  tbe  privilege  of  cross-examination  tbe 'counsel  for  tbe  President  asked  tbis 
witness  distinctly  wbetber  be  bad  said  so  and  so  to  a  Mr.  Koppel.  Tbe  witness 
said  tbat  be  bad  not,  and  tben  voluifteered  a  statement  tbat  tbere  migbt  bave 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Koppel  and  bimself  upon  that  sub- 
ject, or  some  misunderstanding  somewbere.  Our  inquiries  did  not  reach  or  ask 
for  or  bring  out  tbe  misunderstanding ;  but,  passing  tbat  point,  we  stand  b  ere 
distinctly  to  say  that  everything  which  relates  to  any  conversation  or  interview 
between  tbe  President  and  tbis  witness,  wbetber  as  understood  or  misunder- 
stood, baa  been  gone  through,  and  the  present  point  of  inquiry  and  further  tes- 
timony is  as  to  the  ground  of  misunderstanding  between  tnis  witness  and  some 
interlocutor  in  Boston,  and  we  object  to  its  being  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Which  be  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel  is  tbe  point. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Tbat  makes  no  difference. 

Mr,  Manager  Butleb.  Having  put  in  a  part  of  Mr.  Koppel's  conversation, 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  I  have  the  right  to  tbe  wbole  of  it.  I  will  explain 
to  tbe  gentlemen  that  I  wish  to  show  that  the  misunderstanding  was  not  that 
the  President  said  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  to  be  given,  but  one  of  his  friends. 
There  is  where  tbe  misunderstanding  arose.     Do  tbe  gentlemen  still  object? 

Mr.  Stanbbbv  and  Mr.  Evabts.  Of  course  we  object.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tbe  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  will  not  press  it  further.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Wood. 

FoSTBB  Blodobtt  swom  and  examined* 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Question.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Q.  Holding  what  office? 

A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  When  did  you  so  into  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  duties  of  that  office! 

A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  25tb  day  of  July,  1865. 

Q.  Have  you  your  commission  or  appointment  ? 

A.  I  bave.  (Producing  it.)  I  took  charge  on  tbe  16tb  day  of  September, 
J  865. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  another  commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  here  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.     (Producing  it.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb,  (to  the  counsel  for  tbe  respondent,  banding  them  the 
first  commission.)  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blodgett  from  the 
President  in  tbe  recess  of  tbe  Senate.  (To  the  witness.)  Is  this  your  other 
commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  confirmed  by  tbe  Senate  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  "To  have  and  to  bold  for  tbe  term  of  four  years  from 
the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
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being  shall  be  pleased  sooner  to  revoke,  lo  determine  the  ^omnissioii."     This 
was  on  the  27tb  day  of  July,  1866,  issued  by  the  President. 

(The  commission  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President.) 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  office  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  suspension  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  down  with  the  Coaunittee  on  Post 
Offices. 

Q.  Among  the  records  of  the  Senate  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1868. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  to  see  whether  your  suspension  and  the  reasons 
therefor  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  1 

A.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
that  it  had  not  been  sent  in. 

Q.  Can  you  learn  that  it  has  been  sent  in  7 

A.  I  have  learned  that  it  has  not  been  sent  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  suppose  senators  can  make  this  certain  from  their 
own  records,  to  which  we  have  not  access. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Of  course,  we  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  supposed,  sir,  you  did  know  all  about  it.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Has  any  action  been  taken  on  your  suspension,  except  simply  that  yoa 
weje  suspended  1 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  ask  counsel  for  the  President  if  they  desire  to  be 
served  with  notice  to  produce  the  original  of  that  letter  ?  (Handing  to  the  coun- 
sel a  copy  of  a  letter.) 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (having  examined  the  papers.)  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 
We  do  not  want  to  put  you  to  the  necessity  of  mere  formal  proof.     Bead  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  read  as  follows : 

War  Dbpartmbnt,  AnjOTAirr  Geveral*s  Office, 

IVashingtan,  Ftbruart2\,  I898. 
81R :  I  have  the  honor  to  r^>ort  that  I  have  delivered  the  comnmnication  addreaaed  bj 
you  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  removing  him  from  office  of  Searetary  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  letter  of  this  date  authorizing  and  empow- 
ering me  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  intenm.  I  accept  this  appointment  with  gratitude 
for  ue  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  will  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  GeneraL 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  0/  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  President,  hy  the  managers,  to 
give  notice  that  we  will  ask  of  the  Senate  to  allow  to  be  put  in  this  case  proper 
certificates  from  the  records  of  the  Senate  to  show  that  no  report  of  the  reasons 
for  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Blodgett  has  ever  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  in  conformit/ 
with  the  law. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Those  can  be  put  in  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir.     We  close  here. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  will  ask  the  honorable  manager  under  what  article  this 
case  of  Mr.  Blodgett  comes  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  the  final  discussion  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen 
who  close  the  case  will  answer  that  question  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  myself,  but  the  question  is  whether 
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we  are  to  be  pat  to  ihe  trouble  of  answering  it.  .  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
understand. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  must  know  that  when 
the  Senate  has  made  an  order  for  furnishing  to  the  managers  the  certificates 
which  they  desire,  and  thej  are  presented,  the  introduction  of  them  can  then 
be  objected  to.    At  present  there  is  no  question  before  the  court, 

Mr.  Stanbery.  M7  question  is  to  the  gentleman  under  what  article  this  case 
of  Mr.  Blodgett  comes  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  state' 
that  the  evidence  on  their  part,  with  the  exception  just  indicated,  is  closed. 
Crentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
I  am  here  to  speak  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  its  judicial 
capacity  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  state- 
ment sufficiently  characterizes  what  I  have  to  say.  Here  party  spirit,  political 
schemes,  foregone  conclnsions,  outrageous  biases  can  have  no  fit  operation.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  here  should  be  a  "  trial,"  and  as  in  that  trial  the  oath 
which  each  one  of  you  has  taken  is  to  adminster  '*  impartial  justice  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  the  only  appeal  which  I  can  make  in  behalf  of 
the  President  is  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  each  judge  who 
sits  before  me.  Upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  upon  the  judicial  merits  of  the 
case,  npon  the  duties  incumbent  on  that  high  officer  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
bis  honest  endeavor  to  discharge  those  duties,  the  President  rests  his  defence. 
And  1  pray  each  one  of  you  to  listen  to  me  with  that  patience  which  belongs  to 
a  judge  for  his  own  sake,  which  I  cannot  expect  to  command  by  any  efforts  of 
mine,  while  I  open  to  you  what  that  defence  is. 

The  honorable  managers,  through  their  associate  who  has  addressed  you, 
(Mr.  Butler,)  has  informed  you  that  this  is  not  a  court,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  this  body,  it  is  bound  by  no  law.  Upon  those  subjects  I 
shall  have  something  hereafter  to  say.  The  honorable  manager  did  not  tell 
you,  in  terms  at  least,  that  here  are  no  articles  before  you,  because  a  statement 
of  that  fact  would  be  in  substance  to  say  that  here  are  no  honorable  managers 
before  you  ;  inasmuch  as  the  only  authority  with  which  the  honorable  managers- 
are  clothed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  an  authority  to  present  here  at 
your  bar  certain  articles,  and,  within  their  limits,  conduct  this  prosecution  ;  and, 
therefore*  I  shall  make  no  apology,  senators,  for  asking  your  close  attention  to 
these  articles,  one  after  the  other,  in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  here  presented, 
to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  substantial  allegations  in  each  of 
them,  what  is  the  legal  operation  and  effect  of  those  allegations,  and  what  proof 
is  necessary  to  be  adduced  in  order  to  sustain  them  ;  and  I  shall  begin  with 
the  first,  not  merely  because  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  arranging  these 
articles,  have  placed  that  first  in  order,  but  because  the  subject-matter  of  that 
article  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  first  eight 
articles  in  the  series,  and  enters  materially  into  two  of  the  remaining  three. 

What,  then,  is  the  substance  of  this  first  article  t  What,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
are  the  gravamenina  contained  in  it  7  There  is  a  great  deal  of  verbiage — I  do 
not  mean  by  that  unnecessary  verbiage — ^in  the  description  of  the  substantive 
matters  set  down  in  this  article.  Stripped  of  that  verbiage  .it  amounts  exactly 
to  these  things  :  first,  that  the  order  set  out  in  the  article  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  if  executed,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  second, 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  third,  that  it  was  an  inten- 
tional violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  fourth,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  fifth,  was  by  the  President  intended  to 
be  so.  Or,  to  draw  all  this  into  one  sentence  which  yet  may  be  intelligible  and 
clear  enough,  I  suppose  the  substance  of  this  first  article  is  that  the  order  for 
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tbe  removal  of  Mr,  Stanton  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  Eolation  of  the  tennre- 
ot-oiHce  act,  and  was  intended  to  be  a.  violation  of  tbe  Gonstitation  of  tbe  United 
States.  These  are  the  allegations  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  honorable  man* 
agers  to  make  out  in  proof  to  support  that  article. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  involved  here  which  enters  deeply,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  into  the  first  eight  articles  in  this  series,  and  materially  touches  two 
of  the  others ;  and  to  that  question  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  invite  the  atten- 
.tion  of  the  court.  That  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  case  comes  under 
the  tenure-of  office  act.  If  it  does  not,  if  the  true  construction  and  eflfect  of  the 
tenure-of-office  act  when  applied  to  the  facts  of  his  case  excludes  it,  then  it  will 
be  found  by  honorable  senators  when  they  come  to  examine  this  and  the  other 
articles  that  a  mortal  wound  has  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  that  decision.  I 
must,  therefore,  ask  your  attention  to  the  construction  and  application  of  tbe 
first  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  It  is,  as  senators  know,  but  dry  work  ; 
it  requires  close,  careful  attention  and  reflection ;  no  doubt  it  will  receive  them. 
Allow  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  read  that  section : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
any  sach  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qnalifled  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
snch  office  until  a  snccessor  shall  have  been  in. a  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Then  comes  what  is  "  otherwise  provided  :'* 

Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respect- 
ively for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Here  is  a  section,  then,  the  body  of  which  applies  to  all  civil  officers,  as  well 
to  those  then  in  office  as  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  appointed.  The 
body  of  that  section  contains  a  declaration  that  every  such  officer  "  is,"  that  is, 
if  he  is  now  in  office,  "and  shall  be,"  that  is,  if  he  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
to  office,  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified  in  his  place. 
That  is  the  body  of  the  section.  But  out  of  this  body  of  the  section  it  is  expli- 
citly declared  that  there  is  to  be  excepted  a  particular  class  of  officers  **  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided."  There  is  to  be  excepted  out  of  this  general 
description  of  all  civil  officers  a  particular  class  of  officers  as  to  whom  something 
is  "otherwise  provided;"  that  is,  a  different  rule  is  to  be  announced 'for  them. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  in  the  body  of  the  section  all  officers,  as  well 
those  then  holding  office  as  those  thereafter  to  be  appointed,  are  included.  The 
language  is : 

Every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  *  *  and 
every  person  who   shall  hereatier  be  appointed,  *  *        *  is   and  shall   be 

entitlea,  &c. 

It  affects  the  present ;  it  sweeps  over  all  who  are  in  office  and  come  within 
the  body  of  the  section ;  it  includes  by  its  terms  as  well  all  those  now  in  office 
as  those  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed.  But  when  you  come  to  the  proviso 
the  first  noticeable  thing  is  that  this  language  is  changed  ;  it  is  not  that  «*  every 
Secretary  who  now  ia,  and  hereafter  may  be,  in  office  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
that  office  "  by  a  certain  rule  which  is  here  prescribed ;  but  the  proviso,  while 
it  fixes  a  rule  for  the  future  only,  makes  no  declaration  of  the  present  right  of 
one  of  this  class  of  officers,  and  the  question  whether  any  particular  Secretary 
comes  within  that  rule  depends  on  another  question,  whether  his  case  comes 
within  the  description  contained  in  the  proviso.  There  is  no  language  which 
expressly  brings  him  within  the  proviso  ;  there  is  no  express  declaration,  as  in 
the  body  of  the  section,  that  "  he  is,  and  hereafter  s^all  ]^,®7@|?^^X  "^^^7 
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because  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretaiy  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law* 
There  is  nothing  to  bring  him  within  the-  proviso,  I  repeat,  unless  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  proviso  contains  applies  to  and  includes  his  case.  Now,  let  us 
see  if  it  does  : 

That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  &c.,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed. 

The  first  inquiry  which  arises  on  this  language  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President."  Mr.  Stanton,  as  appears  bjr 
the  commission  which  has  been  put  into  the  case  by  the  honorable  managers, 
"was  appointed  in  January,  1862,  during  the  first  term  of  President  Lincoln. 
Are  these  words  *'  during  the  term  of  the  President,"  applicable  to  Mr.  Stanton's 
case  7  That  depends  upon  whether  an  expounder  of  tnis  law  judicially,  who 
finds  set  down  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  descriptive  words  "  during  the  term  of  the 
President,"  has  any  right  to  add  "and  any  other  term  for  which  he  may  after- 
ward be  elected."  By  what  authority  short  of  legislative  power  can  those 
words  be  put  into  the  statute  so  that  "  during  the  term  of  the  President"  shall 
be  held  to  mean  "  and  any  other  term  or  terms  for  which  the  President  may  be 
elected  7  "  I  respectfully  submit  no  such  judicial  interpretation  can  be  put  on 
the  words. 

Then,  if  you  please,  take  the  next  step.  "During  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  he  was  appointed."  At  the  time  when  this  order  was  issued  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  he  holding  "  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  ?  "  The  honorable  managers  say  yes,  because,  as  they 
say,  Mr.  Johnson  is  merely  serving  out  the  residue  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  But 
is  that  so  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  7  I  pr^y 
you  to  allow  me  to  read  two  clauses  which  are  applicable  to  this  question  The 
first  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  : 

The  execatiye  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  fhe  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  dorinff  the  term  of  your  years,  and,  together  with  the  Yice-Presidenty 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows. 

There  is  a  declaration  that  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  is  each 
respectively  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years;  but  that  does  not  stand 
alone ;  here  is  its  qualification : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Yice-Presi- 
dent. 

So  that,  although  the  President,  like  the  Vice-President,  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  each  is  elected  for  the  same  term,  the  President  is  not  to  hold 
bis  office  absolutely  during  four  years.  The  limit  of  four  years  is  not  an  abso- 
lute limit.  Death  is  a  limit.  A  "  conditional  limitation,"  as  the  lawyers  call  it, 
10  imposed  on  his  tenure  of  office.  And  when,  according  to  this  second  passage 
whicn  I  have  read,  the  President  dies,  his  term  of  four  years  for  which  he  was 
elected,  and  during  which  he  was  to  hold,  provided  he  should  so  long  live,  ter- 
minates, and  the  office  devolves  on  the  Vice-President.  For  what  period  of  time  1 
Yor  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  Vice-President  was  elected.  And 
there  is  no  more  propriety,  under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  calling  the  time  during  which  Mr.  Johnson  holds  the  office  of 
President  after  it  was  devolved  upon  him  a  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  than 
there  would  be  propriety  in  saying  that  one  sovereign  who  succeeded  to  another 
sovereign  by  death  holds  a  part  of  his  predecessor's  term.  The  term  assigned 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  Constitution  was  conditionally  assigned  to  him.  It  was 
to  last  four  years,  if  not  sooner  ended  ;  but  if  sooner  ended  by  his  death,  then 
the  office  was  devolved  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  term  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  hold  the  office  then  began. 

I  submit,  then,  that  upon  this  language  of  the  act  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
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Stanton's  case  cannot  be  considered  as  within  it.  This  law,  ho^rever,  as  sena- 
tors very  well  know,  had  a  pmpose ;  there  was  a  practical  object  in  Uie  view  of 
OoDgress ;  and,  however  clear  it  might  seem  that  the  language  of  the  law  when 
applied  to  Mr.  Stanton's  case  would  exclude  that  case,  however  clear  that  might 
seem  on  the  mere  words  of  the  law,  if  the  purpose  of  the  law  could  be  discemedy 
and  that  purpose  plainly  required  a  different  interpretation,  that  different  inter- 
pretation should  be  given.  JBut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  in  view  was 
one  requiring  that  interpretation  to  which  I  have  been  drawing  your  attention, 
then  it  greatly  strengthens  the  argument ;  because  not  only  the  language  of  the 
act  itself,  but  the  practical  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  using  that 
language,  demands  that  interpretation. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  what  that  purpose  was,  as  I  suppose. 
Here  is  a  peculiar  class  of  officers  singled  out  from  all  others  and  brought  within 
this  provision.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  Constitution  has  provided  that 
these  principal  officers  in  the  several  executive  departments  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  President  for  advice  "  respecting" — for  that  is  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution— "  their  several  duties" — not,  as  I  read  the  Constitution,  that  he  may 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  advice  concerning  questions  arising  in  the 
Department  of  War.  He  may  call  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  questions 
which  are  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  well  as  questions  which  belong 
only  to  the  Department  of  War.  Allow  me  to  read  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  see  if  this  be  not  its  true  interpretation.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  that — 

He  [the  President]  may  require  the  opinion  in  writinfi^  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  ezecative  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

As  I  read  it.  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  offices  of  these  principal  officers, 
or  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  President  himself.  At  all  events,  such  was  the 
pradmL interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitution  from  the  beginning  of  the 
government;  and  every  gentleman  who  listens  to  me  who  is  familifiur,  as  you  all 
are,  with  the  political  history  of  the  country,  knows  that  from  an  early  period 
of  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  his  Secretaries  were  called  upon 
for  advice  concerning  matters  not  within  their  respective  departments,  and  so 
the  practice  has  continued  from  that  time  to  this.  This  is  one  thing  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  class  of  officers  from  any  other  embraced  within  the  body  of  the 
law. 

But  there  is  another.  The  Constitution  undoubtedly  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  executive  departments  created,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  well  as  by  their  advice.  They 
were  to  be  the  hands  and  the  voice  of  the  President ;  and  accordingly  that  has 
been  so  practiced  from  ihe  beginning,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  has  been 
framed  on  this  assumption  in  the  organization  of  the  departments,  and  emphat- 
ically in  the  act  which  constituted  the  Department  of  War.  That  provides,  as 
senators  well  remember,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  of  a  general  description  there  given  as  shall  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  President,  and  that  he  is  to  perform  them  under  the  President's 
instructions  and  directions. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  Secretaries,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  are  deemed  to  be  the  assistants  of 
the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  great  duty  to  taike  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  ;  that  they  speak  for  and  act  for  him.  Now,  do  not  these 
two  views  furnish  the  re^tsons  why  this  class  of  officers  was  excepted  out  of 
the  law  ?  They  were  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  President ;  they  were  to  be  the 
immediate  confidential  assistants  of  the  President,  for  whom  he  was  to  be  respon- 
sible, but  in  whom  he  was  expected  to  repose  a  great  amount  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  this  act  has  connected  the  tenure  of  office  of 
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tbese  SecretariBB  to  wbich  it  applies  with  tbe  President  by  whom  tbey  were 
appointed.  It  says,  in  tbe  description  whicb  tbe  act  gives  of  tbe  future  tenure 
of  office  of  Secretaries,  tbat  a  controlling  regard  is  to  be  had  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
Secretary  whose  tenure  is  to  be  regulated  was  appointed  by  some  particular 
President ;  and  daring  tbe  term  of  tbat  President  be  shall  continue  to  bold  his 
office ;  but  as  for  Secretaries  who  are  in  office,  not  appointed  by  the  President, 
we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  we  leave  them  as  they  heretofore  have  been.  I  submit 
to  senators  tbat  this  is  the  natural,  and,  having  regard  to  tbe  character  of  these 
officers,  the'  necessary  conclusion,  tbat  tbe  tenure  of  the  office  of  a  Secretary  here 
described  is  a  tenure  during  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  ;  tbat  it  was  not  tbe  intention  of  Congress  to  compel  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  in  office  a  Secretary  not  appointed  by  himself 

We  have,  however,  fortunately,  not  only  tbe  means  of  interpreting  this  law 
which  I  have  alluded  to,  namely,  the  language  of  tbe  act,  tbe  evident  character 
and  purpose  of  the  act,  but  we  have  decisive  evidence  of  what  was  intended 
and  understood  to  be  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  law  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress at  tbe  time  when  it  was  passed.  In  order  to  make  this  more  apparent, 
and  its  just  weight  more  evident,  allow  me  to  state  what  is  very  familiar,  no 
doubt,  to  senators,  but  which  I  wish  to  recall  to  their  minds,  tbe  history  of  this 
proviso,  this  exception. 

The  bill,  as  senators  will  recollect,  originally  excluded  these  officers  altogether. 
It  made  no  attempt — indeed,  it  rejected  all  attempts  to  prescribe  a  tenure  of 
office  for  them  as  inappropriate  to  tbe  necessities  of  tbe  government.  So  the 
bill  went  to  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  there  amended  by  putting 
the  Secretaries  on  tbe  same  footing  as  all  other  civil  officers  appointed  with  tbe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  thus  amended,  came  back  to  this  body. 
This  body  disagreed  to  the  amendment.  Thereupon  a  committee  of  conference 
was  appointed,  and  tbat  committee,  on  the  part  of  tbe  House,  bad  for  its  chair- 
man Hon.  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  part  of  this  body  Hon.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Oregon,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio.  The  committee  of  confer- 
race  came  to  an  agreement  to  alter  the  bill  by  striking  these  Secretaries  out  of 
the  body  of  the  bill  and  inserting  them  in  the  proviso  containing  the  matter 
now  under  consideration.  Of  course  when  this  report  was  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  this  body,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  committee  charged 
with  looking  after  its  intentions  and  estimates  of  the  public  necessities  in  refer- 
ence to  tbat  conference — it  was  expected  that  tbey  would  explain  what  had 
been  agreed  to,  with  a  view  tbat  tbe  body  itself,  thus  understanding  what  had 
been  agreed  to  be  done,  could  proceed  to  act  intelligently  on  the  matter. 

Now,  I  wish  to  read  to  tbe  Senate  tbe  explanation  given  by  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck, 
tbe  chairman  of  this  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House,  when  he  made  his 
rcp<Nrt  to  the  House  concerning  this  proviso.  After  the  reading  of  the  report, 
Mr.  Schenck  said : 

I  propose  to  demand  the  previons  anestion  upon  the  question  of  ac^eing  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference.  But  before  doing  so,  I  will  explain  to  the  House  the  condition 
of  the  bill,  and  the  decision  of  tbe  conference  committee  upon  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
bj  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  it  was  provided  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  should 
be  required  in  all  removals  from  office,  except  in  the  case  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The 
House  amended  the  bill  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  extend  this  requirement  to  the  heads  of  depait- 
ments  as  well  as  to  other  officers. 

The  committee  of  conference  have  agreed  that  the  Senate  shall  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
House.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  would  compel  the  President  to  keep  around  him  heads  of 
departments  nntil  the  end  of  his  term,  who  would  hold  over  to  another  term,  a  compromise 
was  made  bv  which  a  further  amendment  is  added  to  this  portion  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  term 
of  office  of  the  heads  of  departments  shall  expire  with  the  term  of  the  President  who  appointed 
them,  allowing  those  heads  of  departments  one  month  longer,  in  which,  in  case  of  death  or 
otherwise,  other  heads  of  departments  can  be  named.  This  is  the  whole  efifect  of  the  propo- 
rtion reported  bj  the  committee  of  conference ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  acceptance  bj  the  Senate 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  House.    (Congressional  Globe,  thirty-ninth  Congress,  second 
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Then  a  question  was  asked,  whether  it  would  he  necessair  that  the  Senate 
should  concur  in  all  other  appointments,  &c. ;  in  replj  to  which  Mr.  Schenck 
said : 

That  is  the  case.    But  their  terms  of  office — 

That  is,  the  Secretaries*  terms  of  oflEice — 
are  limited,  as  they  are  not  now  limited  by  law,  so  that  they  expire  with  the  term  of  service 
of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one  month  after,  in  case  of  death  or  other  accidoit, 
until  othera  can  be  substituted  for  them  by  the  incoming  President.    {Ibid,) 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  sentence  : 

They  expire  with  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one  month 
after,  in  case  of  death  or  other  accident. 

In  thitj  body,  on  the  report  being  made,  the  chairman,  Hon.  Mr.  Williams, 
made  an  explanation.  That  explanation  was,  in  substance,  the  same  as  that 
made  by  Mr.  Schenck  in  the  House,  and  thereupon  a  considerable  debate 
sprang  up,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  House,  for  this  explanation  of  Mr. 
Schenck  was  accepted  by  the  House  as  correct,  and  unquestionably  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House  as  giving  the  true  sense,  meaning,  and  effect  of  this  bill, 
la  this  body,  as  I  have  said,  a  considerable  debate  sprang  up.  It  would  take 
too  much  of  your  time  and  too  much  of  my  strength  to  undertake  to  read  this 
debate,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  which  I  can  select  so  as  to  present  it 
fairly  and  intelligibly  without  reading  the  accompanying  parts ;  but  I  think 
the  whole  of  it  may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  this  statement :  that  it  was  charged 
by  one  of  the  honorable  senators  from  Wisconsin  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  favored  this  bill  to  keep  in  office  Mr.  Stanton  and  certain  other  Sec- 
retaries, That  was  directly  met  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  conference,  by  this  statement : 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  first  attributes  a  pur- 
po!<e  to  the  committee  of  conference  which  I  say  is  not  true.  I  say  that  the  Senate  hare  not 
lejrislared  with  a  view  to  any  persons  or  any  President,  and  therefore  he  commences  by 
asserting  what  is  not  true.  We  do  not  legislate  in  order  to  keep  in  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  State. — Ibid.,  p.  15i6. 

Then  a  conversation  arose  between  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  and 
another  honorable  senator,  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  continued  thus : 

That  the  Senate  had  no  such  purpose  is  shown  by  its  vote  twice  to  make  this  exception. 
That  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  language 
is  so  framed  as  not  to  apply  to  the  present  President.  The  senator  shows  that  himselt,  and 
argues  truly  that  it  would  not  prevent  i^e  present  President  from  removing  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  if  I  supposed  that  either 
of  these  gentlemen  was  so  wanting  injmanhood,  in  honor,  as  to  hold  his  place  after  the 
politest  intimation  by  the  President  ofwBe  United  States  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  I  certainly,  as  a  senator,  would  Vonsent  to  his  removal  at  any  time,  and  so  would 
we  all.— Ibid.,  p.  1516. 

I  r«ad  this,  senators,  not  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  an  individual  senator 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  law  which  was  under  discussion  and  was  about  to 
pass  into  legislation.  I  read  it  as  the  report;  for  it  is  that  in  effect — the  expla- 
nation, rather,  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  appointed  by  this 
body  to  see  whether  this  body  could  agree  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  frame  of  this  bill,  which  committee  came  back  here  with  a  report  that  a 
certain  alteration  had  been  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, and  that  its  effect  was  what  is  above  stated.  And  now  I  ask  the  Senate, 
looking  at  the  language  of  this  law,  looking  at  its  pnrpose,  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstances nnder  which  it  was  passed,  the  meaning  thus  attached  to  it  by  each 
of  the  bodies  which  consented  to  it,  whether  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  case  is  within  the  scope  of  that  tenure-of-o£Oice  act  ?  I  submit  it  is 
not  possible. 

I  now  return  to  the  allegations  in  this  first  article;  and  the  first  allegation,  as 
senators  will  remember,  is  that  the  issuiti^  of  the  order  which  is  set  out  in  the 
article  was  a  violation  of  tl^e  tenure-of-omce  act.    It  is  perfectly  clear  that  is 
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not  trae.  The  tenure-of-office  act  io  the  sixth  section  enacts  "  that  every  removal* 
appointment*  or  employment,  made,  had,  or  exercised,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,"  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  a  high  misdemeanor.  "  Every  removal  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  In  the  first  place  no  removal  has  taken 
place.  They  set  out  an  order.  If  Mr.  Stanton  had  obeyed  that  order  there 
would  have  been  a  removal ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stanton  disobeyed  that  order, 
there  was  no  removal.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that,  looking  to  this  sixth  section  of 
the  act,  they  have  made  out  no  case  of  a  removal  within  its  terms ;  and,  there* 
fore,  no  case  of  violation  of  the  act  by  a  removal.  But  it  must  not  only  be  a 
removal,  it  must  be  "  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;"  and,  therefore,  if 
you  could  hold  the  order  to  be  in  effect  a  removal,  unless  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was 
within  this  act,  unless  this  act  gave  Mr.  Stanton  a  tenure  of  office  and  protected 
it,  of  course  the  removal,  even  if  it  had  been  actual  instead  of  attempted  merely, 
would  not  have  been  "contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,"  for  the  act  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

But  this  article,  as  senators  will  perceive  on  looking  at  it,  does  not  allege 
simply  that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  violation  of  the 
tenurc-of- office  act.  The  honorable  House  of  Representatives  have  not,  by  this 
article,  attempted  to  erect  a  mistake  into  a  crime.  I  have  been  arguing  to  you 
at  considerable  length,  no  doubt  trying  your  patience  thereby,  the  construction 
of  that  tenure-of-office  law.  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  its  construction  ought 
to  be.  Senators,  more  or  less  of  them  who  have  listened  to  me,  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  its  construction,  but  I  think  they  will  in  all  candor  admit  that 
there  is  a  question  of  construction  ;  there  is  a  question  of  what  the  meaning  of 
this  law  was;  a  question  whether  it  was  applicable  to  Mr.  Stanton's  case;  a  very 
honest  and  solid  question  which  any  man  could  entertain,  and  therefore  I  repeat 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  honorable  House  of  Ilepresentatives  have  not, 
by  this  article,  endeavored  to  charge  the  President  with  a  high  misdemeanor 
because  he  had  been  honestly  mistaken  in  construing  that  law.  They  go  further 
and  take  the  necessary  step.  They  charge  him  wiiU  intentionally  misconstruing 
it;-  they  say,  "Which  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intention  then  and  there 
to  violate  said  act."  So  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  substance  of  this  article, 
without  which  it  was  not  designed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  stand 
and  cannot  stand,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  that  the  President  wilfully 
misconstrued  this  law;  that  having  reason  to  believe,  and  actually  believing, 
after  the  use  of  due  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was  within  the  law,  he  acted 
as  if  it  was  not  within  the  law.     That  is  the  substance  of  the  charge. 

What  of  the  proof  in  support  of  that  allegation  offered  by  the  honorable 
managers  ?  Senators  must  undoubtedly  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  other  executive  offices,  and 
to  some  extent  legislative  offices,  call  upon  those  who  hold  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  and  skill  in  the  construction  and  application  of  laws.  It  is 
true  that  the  strictly  judicial  power  of  the  country,  technically  speaking,  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  from  time  to 
time  have  established  or  may  establish*  But  there  is  a  great  mass  of  work  to 
be  performed  by  executive  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  is  of 
a  judicial  character.  Take,  for  instance,  all  that  is  done  in  the  auditing  of 
accounts ;  that  is  judicial  whether  it  be  done  by  an  auditor  or  a  comptroller,  or 
whether  it  be  done  by  a  chancellor;  and  the  work  has  the  same  character 
whether  done  by  one  or  by  the  other.  They  must  construe  and  apply  the  laws; 
they  must  investigate  and  ascertain  facts ;  they  must  come  to  some  results  com- 
pounded of  the  law  and  of  the  facts. 

Now,  this  class  of  duties  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  perform. 
A  case  is  brought  before  him,  which,  in  his  judgment,  calls  foFaction ;  his  first 
inquiry  must  be,  V/hat  is  the  law  on  the  subject  1  He  encounters,  among  other 
things,  this  tenure-of  office  law  in  the  course  of  his.  inquiry.    His  first  duty  is 
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to  coDStme  that  law ;  to  see  whether  it  applies  to  the  case ;  to  use,  of  coarse,  in 
doing  so,  all  those  means  and  appliances  which  the  Gonstitation  and  the  laws 
of  the  country  have  put  into  his  hands  to  enahle  him  to  come  to  a  correct  deci- 
sion.  But  after  all  he  must  decide  in  order  either  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  action. 

That  process  the  President  in  this  case  was  obliged  to  go  through,  and  did  go 
through ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
within  this  law.  He  came  to  that  conclusion,  not  merely  by  an  examination  of 
this  law  himself,  but  by  resorting  to  the  advice  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  country  enable  him  to  call  for  to  assist  him  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion. Having  done  so,  are  the  Senate  prepared  to  say  that  the  conclusion  he 
reached  must  have  been  a  wilful  misconstruction — so  wilful,  so  wrong,  that  it 
can  justly  and  properly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  prosecution,  effectively  be 
termed  a  high  misdemeanor  ?  How  does  the  law  read  ?  What  are  its  purposes 
and  objects  1  How  was  it  understood  here  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed  ? 
How  is  it  possible  for  this"  body  to  convict  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  a  h?gh  misdemeanor  for  construing  a  law  as  those  who  made  it  construed  it 
at  the  time  when  it  was  made  ? 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  thus  far  no  great  advance  has  been  made  toward 
the  conclusion  either  that  the  allegation  in  this  article  that  this  order  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  true,  or  that  there  was  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  President  thus  to  violate  it.  And  although  we  have  not  yet  gone  over  all 
the  allegations  in  this  article,  we  have  met  its  "  head  and  front,"  and  what 
remains  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  but  incidental  and  circumstantial,  and  not 
the  principal  subject.  If  Mr.  Stauton  was  not  within  this  act,  if  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  at  the  pleasure  of  President  John- 
son as  he  held  it  at  the  pleasure  of  President  Lincoln,  if  he  was  bound  by  law 
to  obey  that  order  which  was  given  to  him,  and  quit  the  place  instead  of  being 
sustained  by  law  in  resisting  that  order,  I  think  the  honorable  managers  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  construct  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  this  article 
anything  which  will  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor.  What  are  they  1  They 
.  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  President  did  violate,  and  intended  to  violate,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  giving  this  order.  Why  1  They  say,  as  I 
understand  it,  because  the  order  of  reitioval  was  made  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate ;  that  for  that  reason  the  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  on  this  subject  If  I  can  make  my  own  ideas  of 
it  plain,  1  think  nothing  is  left  of  this  allegation.  In  the  first  place,  the  case, 
as  senators  will  observe,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  is  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  War  holding  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  by  the  terms  of 
his  commission ;  holding  under  the  act  of  1789,  which  created  that  departmenut, 
which,  although  it  does  not  affect  to  confer  on  the  President  the  power  to  remove 
the  Secretary,  does  clearly  imply  that  he  has  that  power  by  making  a  provision 
for  what  shall  happen  in  case  he  exercises  it.  That  is  the  case  which  is  under 
consideration,  and  the  question  is  this  :  Whether  under  the  law  of  1789  and  the 
tenure  of  office  created  by  that  law,  designedly  created  by  that  law,  after  the  great 
debate  of  1789,  and  whether  under  a  commission  which  conforms  to  it,  holding 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the  President  could  remove  such  a  Secretary 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Why  not?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  it.  The  Constitution  has  made 
two  distinct  provisions  for  filling  offices.  One  is  by  nomination  to  the  Senate 
and  confirmation  by  them  and  a  commission  by  the  President  upon  that  confirma- 
tion ;  the  other  is  by  commissioning  an  officer  when  a  vacancy  happens  dtirtog 
the  recess  of  the.  Senate.  But  the  question  now  before  yon  is  not  a  question 
how  vacancies  shall  be  filled;  that  the  Constitution  has  thus  provided  for;  it  ia 
a  question  how  they  may  be  created,  and  when  they  may  be  created-— «  totdl]r 
distinct  question.  .  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  tlie  conclusion  arrived  at  upon 
the  great  debate  in  1789  concerning  the  tenure  of  office,  or  concerning  the  power 
of  removal  from  office,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  question  that  a  conclusion  was 
arrived  at ;  and  that  conclusion  was  that  the  Constitution  bad  lodged  with  the 
President  the  power  of  removal  from  office  independently  of  the  Senate.  This 
n^ay  be  a  decision  proper  to' be  reversed  ;  it  may  have  been  now  reversed  ;  of 
that  I  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  that  it  was  made,  and  that  the  legislation  of 
Congress  of  1789  and  so  on  down  during  the  whole  period  of  legislation  to  1867 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  express  or  implied,  that  that  decision  had  been 
made,  nobody  who  understands  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  country  will 
deny. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  this  decision  was.  It  was  that  the  Constitution 
had  lodged  this  power  in  the  President ;  that  he  alone  was  to  exercise  it ;  that 
the  Senate  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  control  whatever  over  it.  If  that 
be  80,  of  what  materiality  is  it  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session  or  not  ?  If  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session,  and  the  President  has  this  power,  a  vacancy  is  created, 
and  the  Constitution  has  made  provision  for  filling  that  vacancy  by  commission 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
then  the  Constitution  has  made  provision  for  tilling  a  vacancy  which  is  created 
by  a  nomination  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  I  am  presently 
going  to  show  you  somewhat  in  detail,  have  made  provisions  for  filling  it  ad 
interim  without  any  nomination,  if  the  President  is  not  prepared  to  make  a 
nomination  at  the  moment  when  he  finds  the  public  service  requires  the  removal 
of  an  officer.  So  that  if  this  be  a  case  within  the  scope  of  the  decision  made 
by  Congress  in  1789,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  legislation  which  followed 
upon  that  decision,  it  is  a  case  where,  either  by  force  of  the  Constitution  the 
President  had  the  power  of  removal  without  consulting  the  Senate,  or  else  the 
legislation  of  Congress  had  given  it  to  him ;  and  either  way  neither  the  Con- 
stitution nor  the  legislation  of  Congress  had  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
sult the  Senate  on  the  subject. 

I  submit,  then,  that  if  you  look  at  this  matter  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  just 
as  it  stands  on  the  decision  in  1789,  or  on  the  legislation  of  Congress  following 
upon  that  decision,  and  in  accordance  with  which  are  the  terms  of  the  commis- 
sion under  which  Mr.  Stanton  held  office,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
without  any  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  the  Senate  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  either  to  advise  for  it  or  to  advise 
against  it ;  that  it  came  either  under  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  it  had  been  interpreted  in  1789,  or  it  came  imder  the  grant  made 
by  the  legislature  to  the  President  in  regard  to  all  those  secretaries  not  included 
within  the  tenure-of-office  bill.  This,  however,  does  not  rest  simply  upon  this 
application  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  There  has 
been,  and  we  shall  bring  it  before  you,  a  practice  by  the  government,  going  back 
to  a  very  early  day,  and  coming  down  to  a  recent  period,  for  the  President  to 
make  removals  from  office  when  the  case  called  for  them,  without  regard  to  the 
fact  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not.  I'he  instances,  of  course,  would 
not  be  numerous.  If  the  Senate  was  in  session  the  President  would  send  a 
nomination  to  the  Senate  saying,  "A  B,  in  place  of  C  D,  removed ;"  but  then 
there  were  occasions,  not  frequent,  I  agree,  but  there  were  occasions,  as  you  will 
see  might  naturally  happen,  when  the  President,  perhaps,  had  not  had  time  to 
select  a  person  whom  he  would  nominate,  and  when  he  could  not  trust  the  officer 
then  in  possession  of  the  office  to  continue  in  it,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him 
by  a  special  order  to  remove  him  from  the  office  wholly  independent  of  any 
nomination  sent  in  to  the  Senate.  Let  me  bring  before  your  consideration  for  a 
moment  a  very  striking  case  which  happened  recently  enough  to  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  you.     We  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war ;  the  War 
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Department  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  disloyal  and  unfaithful  to  his 
trust.  Uis  chief  clerk,  who  on  his  removal  or  resignation  would  come  into  the 
place,  was  belived  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  his  master.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  Mr.  Floyd,  <'  I  must 
have  possession  of  this  office ;"  and  Mr.  Floyd  had  too  much  good  sense  or 
good  manners,  or  something  else,  to  do  anything  but  resign,  and  instantly  tjie 
President  put  into  the  place  General  Holt,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  It  was  a  time  when  a  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours  might  have  been  of  vast  practical  consequence  to  the 
country.  There  are  classes  of  cases  arising  in  all  the  departments  of  that 
character  followed  by  that  action,  and  we  shall  bring  before  you  evidence  show- 
ing what  those  cases  have  been,  so  that  it  will  appear  that  so  long  as  officers 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  wholly  independent  of  the  advice 
which  he  might  receive  in  regard  to  their  removal  from  the  Senate,  so  long, 
whenever  there  was  an  occasion,  the  President  used  the  power,  whether  the 
Senate  was  in  session  or  not. 

I  have  now  gone  over,  senators,  the  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  b 
applicable  to  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  and  to  this  allegation  which  is  made  that 
the  President  knowingly  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  office  while  the  Senate  was  in 
session  ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  feel  that  it  is  not  essential  to  his 
vindication  from  this  charge  to  go  further  upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  broader  view  upon  this  matter,  which  is  an  actual  part  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  President  it  should  be  brought  before  you,  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  open  to  your  considerati()n. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  It  also  requires  of  him,  as  a  qualification  for  his  office,  to 
8i»ear  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  suppose  every  one  will  agree  that  so  long  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  faith,  is  endeavoring  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
•fully  executed,  and  in  good  faith,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  preserving, 
protecting,  and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  he 
may  be  making  mistakes,  he  is  not  committing  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

In  the  execution  of  these  duties,  the  President  found,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  ray  province  at  this  time  to  enter  upon,  but  which  will  be  exhibited  to  you 
hereafter,  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the 
office  of  one  of  his  advisers,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  in  the  man- 
ner he  was  required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  be  responsible,  any  longer. 
This  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Stantion,  and  did  not  produce  the  effect  which» 
according  to  the  general  judgment  of  well-informed  men,  such  intimations 
usually  produce.  Thereupon  the  President  first  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  and 
reported  that  to  the  Senate.  Certain  proceedings  took  place  which  will  be 
adverted  to  more  particularly  presently.  They  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
Stanton  to  the  occupation  by  him  of  this  office.  .  Then  it  became  necessary  for 
the  President  to  consider,  first,  whether  this  tenure-of  office  law  applied  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  secondly,  if  it  did  apply  to  the  cas^  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
whether  the  law  itself  was  the  law  of  the  land,  or  was  merely  inoperative 
because  it  exceeded  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  civil  and  moral  duty  of  all  men 
to  obey  those  laws  which  have  been  ptissed  through  all  the  forms  of  legislatioa 
until  they  shall  have  been  decreed  by  judicial  authority  not  to  be  binding;  but 
this  is  too  broad  a  statment  of  the  civil  and  moral  duty  incumbent  either  upon 
private  citizens  or  public  officers.  If  this  is  the  measure  of  duty  there  never 
could  be  a  judicial  decision  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  by  disregarding  a  law  that  any  question  can  be  raised  judiciMly  .under  it. 
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I  submit  to  isrenators  that  not  only  is  there  no  such  rule  of  civil  or  moral  duty,  but 
that  it  may  be  and  has  been  a  high  and  patriotic  duty  of  a  citizen^jEoTaise  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  law  is  within  the  Oonstitution  of  the  country.  Will  any  man 
question  the  patriotism  or  the  propriety  of  John  Hampden's  act  when  he  brought 
the  question  whether  "  ship  money "  was  within  the  Constitution  of  England 
before  the  courts  of  England?  Not  only  is  there  no  such  rule  incumbent  upon 
private  citizens  which  forbids  them  to  raise  such  questions,  but,  let  me  repeat, 
there  may  be,  as  there  not  unfrequently  have  been,  instances  in  which  the  highest 
patriotism  and  the  purest  civil  and  moral  duty  require  it  to  be  done.  Ijet  me 
ask  any  of  you,  if  you  were  a  trustee  for  the  rights  of  third  persons,  and  those 
rights  of  third  persons,  which  they  could  not  defend  themselves  by  reason,  per- 
haps, of  sex  or  age,  should  be  attacked  by  an  unconstitutional  law,  should  you; 
not  deem  it  to  be  your  sacred  duty  to  resist  it  and  have  the  question  tried  1  And 
if  a  private  trustee  may  be  subject  to  such  a  duty,  and  impelled  by  it  to  such 
action,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  he  who  is  a  trustee  for  the  people  of 
powers  confided  to  him  for  their  protection,  for  their  security,  for  their  benefit, 
may  not  in  that  character  of  trustee  defend  what  has  thus  been  confided  to  him  ? 

l)o  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  intending  to 
advance  upon  or  occupy  any  extreme  ground,  because  no  such  extreme  ground 
has  been  advanced  upon  or  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  When  a  law  has  been 
passed  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  either  with  his  assent  or  without  his 
assent,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  that  law  is  faithfully  executed  so  long  as  nothing 
is  required  of  him  but  ministerial  action.  He  is  not  to  erect  himself  into  a 
judicial  court  and  decide  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore  he 
will  not  execute  it ;  for,  if  that  were  done,  manifestly  there  never  could  be  a 
judicial  decision.  He  would  not  only  veto  a  law,  but  he  would  refuse  air  action 
under  the  law  after  it  had  been  passed,  and  thus  prevent  any  judicial  decision 
from  being  made.  He  aaserts  no  such  power.  He  has  no  such  idea  of  his  duty. 
His  idea  of  his  duty  is,  that  if  a  law  is  passed  over  his  veto  which  he  believes 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  law  affects  the  interests  of  third  persons,  those 
whose  interests  are  affected  must  take  care  of  them,  vindicate  them,  raise  ques-  ' 
tions  concerning  them,  if  they  should  be  so  advised.  If  such  a  law  a£Eects  the 
general  and  public  interests  of  the  people,  the  people  must  take  care  at  the  polls 
that  it  is  remedied  in  a  constitutional  way. 

But  when,  senators,  a  question  arises  whether  a  particular  law  has  cot  off  a 
power  confided  to  him  by  the  people,  through  the  Gonstitutbn,  asd  he  alone 
can  raise  that  question,  and  he  alone  can  cause  a  judicial  decision  to  come  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  government  to  say  which  of  them  is  right,  and  after 
due  deliberation,  with  the  advice  of  those  who  are  his  proper  advisei:p,  he  settles 
down  firmly  upon  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  law,  it  remains 
to  be  decided  by  you  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  his  duty  when  he  takes 
the  needful  steps  to  raise  that  question  and  have  it  peacefully  decided. 

Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Suppose  a  law  should  provide  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not  make  a  treaty  with  England  or  with 
any  other  country.  It  would  be  a  plain  infraction  of  his  constitutional  power, 
and  if  an  occasion  arose  when  such  a  treaty  was  in  his  j.udgment  expedient  and 
necessary  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  it ;  and  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor  if  he  made  it  would  no  more  relieve  him  from 
the  responsibility  of  acting  through  the  feax  of  that  law  than  he  would  be  relieved 
of  that  responsibility  by  a  bribe  not  to  act. 

Suppose  a  law  that  he  shall  not  be  Commander-in-chief  in*  part  or  in  whole—- 
a  plain  case,  I  will  suppose,  of  an  infraction  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  confided  to  him  that  command ;  the  Constitution  intending  that 
the  head  of  all  the  military  power  of  the  country  should  be  a  civil  magistrate,  to 
the  end  that  the  law  may  always  be  superior  tp  arms.    Suppose  ha  should  resist 
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a  statute  of  that  kind  in  the  manner  I  have  spoken  of  by  bringing  it  to  a  judicial 
decision  ? 

It  may  be  said  these  are  plain  cases  of  express  infractions  of  the  Constitution; 
but  what  is  the  difference  between  a  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution  and  a  power  conferred  upon  tlie  President  by 
a  clear  and  sufficient  implication  in  the  Constitution  ?  Where  does  the  power 
to  make  banks  come  from  ?  Where  does  the  power  come  from  to  limit  Congress 
in  assigning  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to  the  other  day  1  Where  do  a  multitude  of  powers  upon 
which  Congress  acts  come  from  in  the  Constitution  except  by  fair  implications  ? 
Whence  do  you  derive  the  power,  while  you  are  limiting  the  tenure  of  office,  to 
confer  on  the  Senate  the  right  to  prevent  removals  without  their  consent  ?  Is 
that  expressly  given  in  the  Constitution,  or  is  it  an  implication  which  is  made 
from  some  of  its  provisions  ? 

I  submit  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  duty  for  the  President  simply 
because  a  power  is  derived  from  an  implication  in  the  Constitution  instead  of 
from  an  express  provision.  One  thing  unquestionably  is  to  be  expected  of  the 
President  on  all  such  occasions,  that  is,  that  he  should  carefully  consider  the 
question  ;  that  he  should  ascertain  that  it  necessarily  arises ;  that  he  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  public  service  that  it  should  be  decided ; 
that  he  should  take  all  competent  and  proper  advice  on  the  subject.  When  he 
has  done  all  this,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  allow  the  law  to  operate  in  the  par- 
ticular case  without  abandoning  a  power  which  he  believes  has  been  confided  to 
him  by  the  people,  it  is  his  solemn  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty  to  assert  the 
power  and  obtain  a  judicial  decision  thereon.  And  although  he  does  not  per- 
ceive, nor  do  his  counsel  perceive,  that  it  is  essential  to  his  defence  in  this  case 
to  maintain  this  part  of  the  argun^ent,  nevertheless,  if  this  tribunal  should  be 
of  that  opinion,  then  before  this  tribunal,  before  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  before  the  civilized  world,  he  asserts  the  truth  of  this  position. 

I  am  compelled  now  to  ask  your  attention,  quite  briefly,  however,  to  some 
considerations  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  President  and  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  one  of  the  powers  of  his  office  which  it  was  his 
duty,  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  to  endeavor  to  preserve. 

The  question  whether  the  Constitution  has  lodged  the  power  of  removal  with 
the  President  alone,  with  the  President  and  Senate,  or  left  it  to  Congress  to  be 
determined  at  its  will  in  fixing  the  tenure  of  offices,  was,  as  all  senators  kuow, 
debated  in  1789  with  surpassing  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  frame  and  neces- 
sities of  our  government. 

Now,  it  is  a  rule  long  settled,  existing,  I  suppose,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
certainly  in  every  system  of  law  that  I  have  any  acquaintance  with,  that  a  con- 
temporary exposition  of  a  law  made  by  those  who  were  competent  to  give  it  a 
construction  is  of  very  great  weight ;  and  that  when  such  contemporary  expo- 
sition has  been  made  of  a  law,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  an  actual  and  prac- 
tical construction  in  accordance  with  that  contemporary  exposition,  continued 
during  a  long  period  of  time  and  applied  to  great  numbers  of  cases,  it  is  after- 
ward too  late  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  such  a  construction.  The 
rule  is  laid  down,  in  the  quaint  language  of  Lord  Coke,  in  this  form : 

Great  regard  ougfht,  in  construing  a  law,  to  be  paid  to  the  construction  which  the  sages 
who  lived  about  the  time  or  soon  after  it  was  made  put  upon  it,  because  they  were  best  aS»lo 
to  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  makers  at  the  time  wnen  the  law  was  made.  Contemporamem 
expositio  est  fortissima  in  lege, 

I  desire  to  bring  before  the  Senate  in  this  connection,  inasmuch  as  I  think 
the  subject  has  been  frequently  misunderstood,  the  foim  taken  by  that  debate 
of  1789  and  the  result  which  was  attained.  In  order  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  fatiguing  your  attention  by  looking  minutely  into  the  debate  itself, 
I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  L^o£  Washington, 
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wbere  he  has  summed  up  the  whole.     The  writer  says,  on  page  162  of  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  tlie  Philadelphia  edition: 

After  an  ardent  discussion,  which  consumed  several  days,  the  committee  divided,  and 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  twenty.  The  opinion  thus 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  did  not  explicitly  convey  their  sense  of  the  Con- 
gtitution.  Indeed,  the  express  grant  of  the  power  to  the  President  rather  implied  a  right  in 
the  legislature  to  give  or  withhold  it  at  their  discretion.  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  question  had  been  decided,  Mr.  Benson  moved  in  the  House, 
when  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  taken  up,  to  amend  the  second  clause  in 
the  bill  so  as  clearly  to  imply  the  power  of  removal  to  be  solely  in  the  President,  He  gave 
notice  that  if  ho  should  succeed  in  this  he  would  move  to  strike  out  the  words  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  debate.  If  those  words  continued,  he  said,  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
President  might  hereafter  appear  to  be  exercised  by  virtue  of  a  legislative  grant  only,  and 
consequently  be  subjected  to  legislative  instability ;  when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  by  fair  construction  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  both  amendments  were  adopted.  As  the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  it  has 
ever  been  considered  as  a  full  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  legislature  on  this  important  part 
of  the  American  Constitution. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  law  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President ;  and  upon  that  subject  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Adams  by  his  grandson,  volume  one  of  his  works, 
pages  448  to  450.  He  here  gives  an  account,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  papers  of  President  Adams,  of  what  that  debate  was,  and  finally  ter- 
minates the  subject  in  this  way : 

"  These  reasons,*'  that  is,  the  reasons  of  Vice-President  Adams — 

Were  not  committed  to  paper,  however,  and  can  therefore  never  be  known.  But  in  their 
sonndness  it  is  certain  that  he  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

I  desire  leave,  also,  to  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  first  volume  of  Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,  section  four  hundred  and  eight,  in  support  of  the 
rule  of  interpretation  which  I  have  stated  to  the  Senate.  It  will  there  be  found 
that  it  is  stated  by  the  learned  commentator  that  a  contemporaneous  construction 
of  the  Constitution  made  under  certain  circumstances,  which  he  describes,  is  of 
very  great  weight  in  determining  its  meaning.     He  says  : 

After  all  the  most  unexceptionable  source  of  collateral  interpretation  is  from  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  government  itself  in  its  various-departments  upon  particular  questions  dis- 
cussed and  settled  upon  their  own  single  merits.  These  approach  the  nearest  in  their  own 
nature  to  judicial  expositions,  and  have  the  same  general  recommendation  that  belongs  to 
the  latter.  They  are  decided  upon  solid  argument,  pro  re  nata^  upon  a  doubt  raised,  upon  a 
lis  mota,  upon  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  difiiculty,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with 
8  view  to  present  action  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  by  men  capable  of  urging  or 
repelling  the  grounds  of  argument  from  their  exquisite  genius,  their  comprehensive  learning, 
or  their  deep  meditation  upon  the  absorbing  topic.  How  light,  compared  with  these  means 
of  instmction,  arc  the  private  lucubrations  of  the  closet  or  the  retired  speculations  of  inge- 
nious minds,  intent  on  theory  or  general  views,  and  unused  to  encounter  a  practical  diffi- 
culty at  every  step ! 

On  compaiing  the  decision  made  in  1789  with  the  tests  which  are  here  sug- 
gested by  the  learned  commentator,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
precise  question  was  under  discussion ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  deep  sense 
of  its  importance,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  decision  was  not  to  affect  a  few  cases 
lying  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  government,  but  that  it  would  enter 
-O^eply  into  its  practical  and  daily  administration  ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
^determination  was,  so  far  as  such  determination  could  be  entertained,  thereby  to 
fix  a  system  for  the  future ;  and  in  the  last  place  the  men  who  participated  in 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  their  work. 

There  is  another  rule  to  be  added  to  this  which  is  also  one  of  very  frequent 
application,  and  it  is  that  a  long-continued  practical  application  of  a  decision  of 
this  character  by  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  law  is  confided  is  of  decisive 
weight.  To  borrow  again  from  Lord  Coke  on  this  subject,  "  Optimus  legum 
inferpres  consuetudo  " — "  practice  is  the  best  interpreter  of  law.*'  Now,  what 
followed  this  original  decision  ?     From  1789  down  to  1867,  every  President  and 
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6very  Congress  participated  in  and  acted  under  the  construction  given  in  1789. 
Not  only  did  the  government  so  conduct,  but  it  was  a  subject  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed amon^  the  people  to  bring  to  their  consideration  that  such  a  question  had 
existed,  had  been  started,  had  been  settled  in  this  manner,  had  been  raised  again 
from  time  to  time,  and  yet,  as  everybody  knows,  so  far  from  the  people  interfer- 
ing with  this  decision,  so  far  from  ever  expressing  in  any  manner  their  disap- 
probation of  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  under  it,  not  one  party  nor  two 
parties,  but  all  parties  favored  and  acted  upon  this  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  (at  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  Mr.  President,  if  agreeable 
to  the  honorable  counsel,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  15  minutes  to  3  o'clock,  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  (after  a  pause.)  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn — I  see  that  most  of  the  senators  are  away — and  on  that  motion  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Conkling;  What  is  the  motion  ?     I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  is  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock, 
and  upon  that  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  2,  nays  35 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  McCreery,  and  Patterson  of  Tennessee — 2. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinffhuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hend- 
ricks, Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey, 
and  Yates — 'Sty. 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cameron,  Conness,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Harlan, 
Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Williams,  and  Wilson — 17. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  when  the  Senate  adjourned 
I  was  asking  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  practical  interpretation  was  pat 
upon  the  Constitution  in  1789,  and  that  it  had  oeen  continued  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  .legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government  down  to 
1367,  affecting  so  great  a  variety  of  interests,  embracing  so  many  offices,  so 
well  known,  not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  government  themselves,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  had  received 
their  sanction,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  government. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  heretofore  examined  and  passed  upon  judi- 
cially in  very  numerous  cases.  I  do  not  speak  now,  of  course,  of  judicial 
decisions  of  this  particular  question  which  is  under  consideration,  whether  the 
Constitution  has  lodged  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the 
President  and  Senate,  or  has  left  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  power ;  but 
I  speak  of  the  judicial  exposition  of  the  effect  of  such  a  practical  construction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  way  in  which  this 
was  originated,  continued  in  the  way  in  which  this  was  continued,  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  sanctioned. 

There  was  a  very  early  case  that  arose  soon  after  the  organization  of  tLe 

government,  and  which  is  reported  under  the  name  of  Stuart  rs.  Laird,  in   1 

^"^ranch's  Reports,  299.     It  was  a  question  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 

Constitution  concerning  the  power  which  the  Congress  had  to  assign  to  the 
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judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  circuit  duties.  From  that  time  down  to  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Cooley  vs.  The  Port  Wardens  of  Philadelphia,  reported  in  12 
Howard,  315,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
decisions  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, followed  by  such  a  practice  in  accordance  with  it;  and  it  is  now  a  fixed 
and  settled  rule,  which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  undertake  to  controvert,  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  construction  is  not  merely  to  give  weight  to  an  argument,  but  to 
fix  an  interpretation.  And  accordingly  it  will  be  found  by  looking  into  the  books 
written  by  those  who  were  conversant  with  this  subject,  that  they  have  so  con- 
sidered and  received  it.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
commentators  on  American  law,  and  to  read  a  line  or  two  from  Chancellor  Kent's 
Lectures,  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  310,  marginal  paging.  After  consid- 
ering this  subject,  and,  it  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  this  very  learned  and 
experienced  jurist,  considering  it  in  an  unfavorable  light,  because  he  himself 
thought  that  as  an  original  question  it  had  better  have  been  settled  the  other 
way ;  that  it  would  have  been  more  logical,  more  in  conformity  with  his  views 
of  what  the  practical  needs  of  the  government  were,  that  the  Senate  should  par- 
ticipate with  the  President  in  the  power  of  removal ;  nevertheless  he  sums  it  all 
up  in  these  words : 

This  amounted  to  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Coustitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  of  decisive  authority  in  the  case.  It  applies  equally  to  every 
other  officer  of  the  government  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  whose  term  of  dura- 
tion is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  by  the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate 
officers  in  the  executive  department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  every  participation 
in  that  authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
5trictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law, 
and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might  often  be  requisite  to  fulfil  it. 

This,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  this  subject  in  their  closets  as  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  to  consider  not 
merely  the  general  question  where  this  power  was  lodged,  not  merely  the  effect 
of  this  decision  made  in  1789,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  under  it  since, 
but  he  had  to  consider  a  particular  law,  the  provisions  of  which  were  before 
him,  and  might  have  an  application  to  the  case  upon  which  he  felt  called  upon 
to  act;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  President  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  to  see  what  the  theory  of  that  law  is  and  what  its  operation  is 
or  must  be,  if  any,  upon  the  case  which  he  had  before  him  ;  namely,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton. 

During  the  debate  in  1789  there  were  three  distinct  theories  held  by  differ- 
ent persons  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  was  that  the  Constitution 
had  lodged  the  power  of  removal  with  the  President  alone;  another  was  that 
the  Constitution  had  lodged  that  power  with  the  President,  acting  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  third  was  that  the  Constitution  had 
lodged  it  nowhere,  but  had  left  it  to  the  legislative  power,  to  be  acted  upon  in 
connection  with  the  prescription  of  the  tenure  of  office.  The  last  of  these  the- 
ories was  at  that  day  held  by  comparatively  few  persons.  T*lie  first  two  received 
not  only  much  the  greater  number  of  votes,  but  much  the  greater  weight  of 
reasoning  in  the  course  of  that  debate ;  so  much  so  that  when  this  subject  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  ex  parte  Hennan,  collaterally  only,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  that  occasion,  says  that  it  has  never  been  doubted 
that  the  Constitution  had  lodged  the  power  either  in  the  President  alone  or  in 
the  President  and  Senate— certainly  an  inaccuracy ;  but  then  it  required  a  very 
close  scrutiny  of  the  debates  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  f|gij;^dMtoal 
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opinions  expressed  in  that  debate,  in  that  diroction,  to  ascertain  that  it  ever  had 
been  doubted  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  Constitution  settled  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  understand  it — I  may  be  mistaken  in  this — but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  the  theory  of  this  law  which  the  President  had  before  him,  that 
both  these  opinions  were  wrong ;  that  the  Constitution  has  not  lodged  the  power 
anywhere ;  that  it  has  left  it  as  an  incident  to  the  legislative  power,  which  inci- 
dent may  be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  legislature  itself,  according  to  its  own 
will ;  because,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  somewhere  remarks,  (and  it  is  one  of 
those  profound  remarks  which  will  be  found  to  have  been  earned  by  him  into 
many  of  his  decisions,)  when  it  comes  to  a  question  whether  a  power  exists  the 
particular  mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  must  be  left  to  the  will  of  the 
body  that  possesses  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be  a  legislative  power,  it  was  very 
apparent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  it  had  been  very  apparent  to 
Mr.  Madison,  as  was  declared  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Coles,  which  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  senators,  that  if  this  be  a  legislative 
power  the  legislature  may  lodge  it  in  the  Senate,  may  retain  it  in  the  whole 
body  of  Congress,  or  may  give  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  repeat, 
the  President  had  to  consider  this  particular  law ;  and  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  theory  of  that  law.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  is  an  unfounded  theory  ; 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  maintained  successfully  ;  but  I  do 
undertake  to  say  that  it  is  one  which  was  originally  rejected  by  the  ablest  minds 
that  had  this  subject  under  consideration  in  1789  ;  that  whenever  the  question 
has  been  started  since,  it  has  had,  to  a  recent  period,  very  few  advocates ;  and 
that  no  fair  and  candid  mind  can  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  being  doubted  and 
disbelieved  after  examination.  It  may  be  the  truth,  after  all ;  but  it  is  not  a 
truth  which  shines  with  such  clear  and  certain  light  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  because  he  does  not  see  it. 

The  President  not  only  had  to  consider  this  particular  law,  but  he  had  to  con- 
sider its  constitutional  application  to  this  particular  case,  supposing  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton  to  be,  what  I  have  endeavored  to  argue  it  was  not,  within  its  terms. 
Let  us  assume,  then,  that  his  case  was  within  its  terms ;  let  us  assume  that  this 
proviso,  in  describing  the  cases  of  Secretaries,  described  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton ; 
that  ]\Ir.  Stanton,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  January,  1862, 
and  commissioned  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  force  of  this 
law  acquired  a  right  to  hold  this  office  against  the  will  of  the  President  down  to 
April,  18G9.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  which  has  never  been  doubted  under  the 
Constitution,  is  incapable  of  being  doubted,  allow  me  to  say^  and  that  is,  that 
the  President  is  to  make  the  choice  of  officers.  Whether  having  made  the  choice, 
and  they  being  inducted  into  office,  they  can  be  removed  by  him  alone,  is  another 
question.  But  to  the  President  alone  is  confided  the  power  of  choice.  In  the 
first  place,  he  alone  can  nominate.  When  the  Senate  has  advised  the  nomina- 
tion, consented  to  the  nomination,  he  is  not  bound  to  commission  the  officer.  He 
has  a  second  opportunity  for  consideration,  and  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the " 
choice  he  had  originally  made.  On  this  subject  allow  me  to  read  from  the  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  where  it  is 
expressed  more  clearly  than  I  can  express  it.  After  enumerating  the  diffiirent 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  he  says  : 

These  are  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  affect  this 
part  of  the  case.     They  seem  to  contemplate  three  distinct  operations: 

1.  The  nomination.     This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  is  completely  voluntary! 

2.  The  appointment.  This  is  also  the  act  of  the  President,  and  is  also  a  voluntary  act, 
though  it  can  only  Ix;  performed  by  and  with,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  commission.  To  grant  a  commission  to  a  person  appointed  might,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  a  duty  enjomed  by  the  Constitution,  *'  He  shall,"  says  that  instrument,  **  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States."     (1  Cranch,  155.) 

He  then  goes  into  various  considerations  to  show  that  it  is/not  a  duty  en- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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joined  by  tlie  Constitution  ;  that  it  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  will  commis- 
sion even  after  an  appointment  has  been  confirmed,  and  he  sajs  : 

The  last  act  to  be  done  by  the  President  is  the  signature  of  the  commission.  He  has 
then  noted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  own  nomination.  The  time  for 
deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has  decided.  His  judgment,  on  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tlic  Senate  concurring  with  his  nomination,  has  been  made,  and  the  officer  is  appointed. 
(Ibid.,  157.) 

The  choice,  then,  is  with  the  President.  The  action  of  the  Senate  upon  that 
choice  is  an  advisory  action  only  at  a  particular  stage  after  the  nomination,  be- 
fore tJie  appointment  or  the  commission.  Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  appointed  under  the  law  of  1789,  constituting  the  War  Department, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  law  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Prei^fdent.  President  Lincoln  had  said  to  the  Senate,  "  I  nominate 
Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.*'  The  Senate  had  said,  "  we  assent  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President."  What  does  this  tenure-of-office  law  say,  if  it  oper- 
ates on  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?  It  says  Mr.  Stanton  shall  hold  office  against 
the  will  of  the  President,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  commission,  contrary  to 
the  law  under  which  he  was  appointed,  down  to  the  4th  of  April,  1869.  For 
this  new,  fixed,  and  extended  term,  where  is  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  1  Who 
has  made  the  appointment  ?  Who  has  assented-  to  it  ?  It  is  a  legislative  com- 
mission ;  is  is  a  legislative  appointment ;  it  is  assented  to  by  Congress  acting  in 
its  legislative  capacity.  The  President  lias  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The 
Senate,  as  the  advisers  of  the  President,  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  If 
he  holds  at  all,  he  holds  by  force  of  leorislation,  and  not  by  any  choice  made  by 
the  President,  or  assented  to  by  the  Senate.  And  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
only  case,  which  the  President  had  before  him,  and  on  which  he  was'called  to 
act. 

Now,  I  ask  senators  to  consider  whether,  for  having  formed  an  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  lodged  this  power  with  the  Presi- 
"dent — ^an  opinion  which  he  shares  with  every  President  who  has  preceded  him, 
with  every  Congress  which  has  preceded  the  last ;  an  opinion  formed  on  the 
grounds  which  I  have  imperfectly  indicated  ;  an  opinion  which,  when  applied 
to  this  j>articular  case,  raises  the  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated  here,  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  this  law  does  not  pursue  either  of  the  opinions  which  were 
originally  held  in  this  government,  and  have  occasionally  been  started  and 
maintained  by  those  who  are  restless  under  its  administration ;  an  opinion  thus 
supported  by  the  practice  of  the  government  from  its  origin  down  to  his  own 
day — is  he  to  be  impeached  for  holding  that  opinion  ?  If  not,  if  he  might 
honestly  and  properly  form  such  an  opinion  under  the  lights  which  he  had,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  advice  which  we  shall  show  you  he  received,  then  is  he  to 
be  impeached  for  acting  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  judicial  decision 
whether  the  executive  department  of  the  government  was  right  in  its  opinion, 
or  the  legislative  department  was  right  in  its  opinion?  Strangely  enough,  as  it 
struck  me,  the  honorable  managers  themselves  say,  "No;  he  is  not  to  be 
impeached  for  vhat "  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  the  argument  of  the 
honorable  manager  by  whom  the  prosecution  was  opened  : 

If  the  President  had  really  desired  solely  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  or  his 
legal  rip^ht  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  instead  of  his  defiant  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  2]8t 
of  February,  informing  them  of  the  removal,  but  not  sugc^esting  this  purpose,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  be  an  afterthought,  he  would  have  said,  in  substance :  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  entitled  'An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices,'  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  I  have  issued 
an  order  of  removal  of  E.  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
War.  I  felt  nlyself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton  should  answer  the 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  which  I  intend  the  Attorney  General  shall  file 
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at  an  early  day,  by  Biying  that  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment 
and  authority  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  has  nqverbeen  revoked.  Anxious  that  there  shall  be 
no  collision  or  disagreement  between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  and  the 
Executive,  I  lav  before  the  Senate  this  message,  that  the  reasons  for  my  action,  as  well  as 
the  action  itself  for  the  purpose  indicated,  may  meet  your  concurrence." 

Thus  far  are  marks  of  quotation  showing  the  communication  which  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  obtained  from  tho  honorable  manager  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
in  order  to  make  this  matter  exactly  right.     Then  follows  this : 

Had  the  Senate  received  such  a  message  the  representatives  of  the  people  might  never 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an  act  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy  of  his  legal  positions. 

.  So  that  it  seems  that  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  bat  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  communicated  the  fact  of  that  removal  to  the 
Senate  after  it  was  made.  That  manner  is  here  called  the  "defiant  message" 
of  the  21st  of  February.  That  is  a  question  of  taste.  I  have  read  the  message 
as  you  all  have  read  it.  If  you  can  find  anything  in  it  but  what  is  decorous 
and  respectful  to  this  body  and  to  all  concerned  your  taste  will  differ  from  mine. 
But  whether  it  be  a  point  of  manners  well  or  ill  taken,  one  thing  seems  to  be 
quite  clear :  that  the  President  is  not  impeached  here  because  he  entertained  an 
opinion  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional ;  he  is  not  impeached  here  because 
he  acted  on  that  opinion  and  removed  Mr.  Stanton  ;  but  he  is  impeached  here 
because  the  House  of  Representatives  considera  that  this  honorable  body  was 
addressed  by  a  *'  defiant  message,"  when  they  should  have  been  addressed  in 
the  terms  which  the  honorable  manager  has  dictated. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  to  another  topic  connected  with 
this  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  action  of  the  President  under 
this  law.  The  honorable  managers  take  the  ground,  among  others,  that  whether 
upon  a  true  construction  of  this  tenure-of-office  act  Mr,  Stanton  be  within  it,  or 
even  if  you  should  believe  that  the  President  thought  the  law  unconstitutional 
and  had  a  right,  if  not  trammelled  in  some  ^ay,  to  try  that  question,  still  by 
his  own  conduct  and  declarations  the  President,  as  they  phrase  it,  is  estopped. 
He  is  not  to  be  permitted  here  to  assert  the  true  interpretation  of  this  law ;  he 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  allege  that  his  purpose  was  to  raise  a  question  eoncera- 
ing  its  constitutionality  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  he  has  done  and  said  certain 
things.  All  of  us  who  have  read  law-books  knoW  that  there  is  in  the  common 
law  a  doctrine  called  rules  of  estoppel,  founded,  undoubtedly,  on  good  reason, 
although,  as  they  are  called  from  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  or  even  earlier,  down 
to  the  present  day,  odious,  because  they  shut  out  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  circumstances  when  it  is  proper  that  the  truth  should  be  shut  out.  What 
ai-e  the  circumstances  1  They  are  where  a  question  of  private  right  is  involved, 
where  on  a  matter  of  fact  that  private  right  depends,  and  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  has  so  conducted  himself  that  he  ought  not  in  good  con- 
science to  be  allowed  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  matter  of  fact. 

But  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  an  estoppel  on  a  matter  of  law  1  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  that  a  party  had  put  himself  into  such  a  condition  that  when  he  came 
into  a  court  of  justice  even  to  claim  a  private  right,  he  could  not  ask  tte  judge 
correctly  to  construe  a  statute,  and  insist  on  the  construction  when  it  was  arrived 
at  in  his  favor  ?  Did  anybody  ever  hear,  last  of  all,  that  a  man  was  convicted 
of  crime  by  reason  of  an  estoppel  under  any  system  of  law  that  ever  prevailed 
in  any  civilized  State?  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
impeached  and  removed  from  office,  not  by  reason  of  the  truth  of  his  case,  but 
because  he  is  estopped  from  telling  it,  would  be  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  a  place  in  history  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  attempt  to  foreshadow. 

.  There  is  no  matter  of  fact  here.  They  have  themselves  put  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
commission,  which  shows  the  date  of  the  commission  and  the  termd  of  the  com- 
mission ;  and  that  is  the  whole  matter  of  fact  which  is  involved.    The  rest  is 
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tbe  coDBtruction  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  case, 
which  they  have  thus  made  themselves ;  and  also  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  abstract  public  question  whether  that 
has  lodged  tbe  power  of  removal  with  the  President  alone,  or  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  or  left  it  to  Congress.     I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that 
the  ground  is  untenable  that  there  can  be  an  estoppel  by  any  conduct  of  the 
President,  who  comes  here  to  assert,  not  a  private  right,  but  a  great  public  right 
confided  to  the  office  by  the  people,  in  which,  if  anybody  is  estopped,  the  people 
will  be  estopped.     The  President  never  could  do  or  say  anything  which  would 
put  this  great  public  right  into  that  extraordinary  predicament. 
But  what  has  he  done  ?     What  are  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely,  out  of 
'    which  to  work  this  estoppel,  as  they  call  it  ?     In  the  first  place,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Senate  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  by  a  certain  order,  a  copy  of  which 
he  gave ;  that  he  had  appointed  General  Grant  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
office  ad  interim  by  a  certain  other  order,  a  copy  of  which  he  gave ;  and  then 
be  entered  into  a  discussion  in  which  he  showed  the  existence  of  this  question, 
whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  tenure-of-office  bill;  the  existence  of  the 
other  question,  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  constitutional  law ;  and  then  he 
invoked  the  action  of  the  Senate.     There  was  nothing  misrepresented.     There 
was  nothing  concealed  which  he  was  bound  to  state.     It  is  complained  of  by 
the  honorable  managers  that  he  did  not  tell  the  Senate  that  if  their  action  should 
be  such  as  to  restore  Mr.  Stanton  practically  to  the  possession  of  the  office  he 
should  go  to  law  about  it.     That  is  the  complaint :  that  he  did  not  tell  that  to 
the  Senate.     It  may  have  been  a  possible  omission,  though  I  rather  think  not- 
I  rather  think  that  that  good  taste  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  managers, 
and  which  they  so  insist  upon   here,  would  hardly  dictate  that  the  President 
should  have  held  out  to  the  Senate  something  which  might  possibly  have  been 
construed  into  a  threat  upon  that  subject.     He  laid  the  case  before  the  Senate 
for  their  action ;  and  now,  forsooth,  they  say  he  was  too  deferential  to  this  law, 
both  by  reason  of  this  conduct  of  his,  and  also  what  he  did  upon  other  occasions, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert. 

Senators,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  President's  position  or  conduct  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  Suppose  this  case :  a  party  who  nas  a  private  right  in 
question  submits  to  the  same  tribunal  in  the  same  proceeding  these  questions : 
first,  I  deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  right  is  claimed 
against  me ;  second,  I  assert  that  the  true  interpretation  of  that  law  will  not 
affect  this  right  which  is  claimed  against  me;  third,  I  insist  that,  even  if  it  is 
within  the  law,  I  make  a  case  within  the  law — is  there  any  inconsistency  in 
that  ?  Is  not  that  done  every  day,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  in  courts  of 
justice  ?  And  where  was  the  inconsistency  on  this  occasion  ?  Suppose  the 
President  had  summed  up  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Senate  in  this  way  : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  insist,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  law  is  unconstit- 
utional ;  I  insist,  in  the  second  place,  that  Mr.*  Stanton  is  not  within  it ;  I 
respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  whether,  if  it  be  a  constitutional  law 
and  Mr.  Stanton's  case  be  within  it,  the  facts  which  I  present  to  you  do  not 
make  such  a  case  that  you  will  not  advise  me  to  receive  him  back  into  office." 
Suppose  he  had  summed  up  in  that  way,  would  there  have  been  any  inconsist- 
ency then  ?  And  why  is  not  the  substance  of  that  found  in  this  message  ? 
Here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  question  existed  whether  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional ;  here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  question  existed  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  law ;  and  then  the  President  goes  on  to  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  thought  the 
law  was  constitutional,  though  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  thought 
Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  law,  the  facts  to  be  acted  upon  within  the  law,  if 
the  case  was  there.    It  seems  the  President  has  not  only  been  thus  anxious  to 
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avo'ul  a  colliFion  with  this  law ;  he  has  not  only  on  this  occasion  taken  this 
Hif-anr  to  avoid  it,  but  it  seems  that  he  has  actually  in  same  particulars  obeyed 
the  Jaw ;  he  has  made  changes  in  the  commissions,  or  rather  they  have  been 
made  in  the  departments,  and,  as  he  has  signed  the  commissions,  I  suppose  they 
mu^t  be  taken,  although  his  attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  the 
subject  at  all,  to  have  been  made  with  his  sanction,  just  so  far,  and  because  he 
sanctions  that  which  is  done  by  his  Secretaries,  if'  he  does  not  interfere  actively 
to  prevent  it. 

lie  has  done  not  merely  this,  but  he  has  also  in  sevieral  cases — four  cases, 
three  collectors  and  one  consul,  I  think  they  ai*e — sent  into  the  Senate  notice  of 
suspension,  notice  that  he  had  acted  under  this  law  and  suspended  these  officers. 
Thit*  objection  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the 
President  and  of  the  views  which  he  has  of  his  own  duty.  It  a^•sumes  that 
because  when  the  emergency  comes,  as  it  did  come  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
when  he  must  act  or  else  abandon  a  power  which  he  finds  in  the  particular 
instance  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  insist  upon  in  order  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment— that  because  he  holds  that  opinion  he  must  run  a  muck  against  the  law, 
and  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  give  it  a  blow,  if  he  can.  He  holds  no 
such  opinion. 

So  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  administrative  duty  merely,  he  holds  that  he  is 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  only  when  the  emergency  arises,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him  so  that  he  must  answer  it,  "  Can  you  carry  on  this  department 
of  the  government  any  longer  in  this  way T*  "No."  "Have  you  power  to 
carry  it  on  as  the  public  service  demands  ?"  "  I  believe  I  have."  Then  comes 
the  question  how  he  shall  act.  But  whether  a  consul  is  to  be  suspended  or 
removed,  whether  a  defaulting  collector  is  to  be  suspended  or  removed,  does  not 
involve  the  execution  of  the  great  powers  of  the  government.  It  may  be  car- 
ried on ;  he  may  be  of  opinion  with  less  advantage ;  he  may  be  of  opinion  not 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  carried 
on  without  serious  embarrassment  or  difficulty.  Until  that  question  is  settled 
he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  it — settled  in  some  way,  by  some  person 
who  has  an  interest  to  raise  and  have  it  settled. 

I  wish  to  observe,  also,  (the  correctness  of  which  observation  I  think  the 
Senate  will  agree  with,)  that  these  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  forma 
of  the  commissions  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject ;  for  instance, 
the  change  is  made  in  the  Department  of  State,  "  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law."  That  is  the  tenure  on  which  I  think  all  commissions  should 
originally  have  run,  and  ought  to  continue  to  run.  It  is  general  enough  to  em- 
brace all.  If  it  is  a  condition  prescribed  by  law  that  the  Senate  must  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  before  he  is  rightfully  out  of  office,  it  covers 
that  case.  If  the  tenure-of-office  bill  be  not  a  law  of  the  land  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  it  covers  that  case.  It  covers  every  case 
necessarily  from  its  terms,  for  every  officer  does,  and  should,  and  must  hold 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law — not  necessarily  a  law  of  Congress 
but  a  law  of  the  land — the  Constitution  being  supreme  in  that  particular. 

There  is  another  observation,  also,  and  that  is,  that  the  change  that  was  made 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury — *' until  a  successor  be  appointed  and  quali- 
fied"— has  manifestly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  removal. 
Whether  the  power  of  removal  be  vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  vested  in  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  this  clause  does 
not  touch  it.  It  is  just  as  inconsistent  with  removal  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  removal  by  the  President 
alone.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  general  tenure  of  the  office  which  is  described, 
according  to  which  the  officer  is  to  continue  to  hold ;  but  he  and  all  other  offi- 
cers hold  subject  to  some  power  of  removal  vested  somewhere,  mLthi^^ange 
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which  has  been  made  in  the  commission  does  not  declare  where  it  is  vested,  nor 
has  it  any  influence  on  the  question  in  whom  it  is  vested. 

I  wish  to  add  to  this,  that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  see,  on  this  subject  of 
estoppel,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  President,  either  in  sending  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  of  the  12th  of  December,  or  in  the  changes  in  the  commis- 
sions, or  in  his  sending  to  the  Senate  notices  of  suspensions  of  different  officers, 
-which  has  anj  bearing  %vhatever  upon  the  tenure-of-office  act  as  affecting  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  a  case  that  stands  hy  itself.  The  law  may  be  a 
constitutional  law;  it  may  not  only  be  a  law  under  which  the  President  has 
acted  in  this  instance,  but  under  which  he  is  bound  to  act,  and  is  willing  to  act, 
if  you  please,  in  every  instance;  still,  if  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  that  law,  the 
case  remains  as  it  was  originally  presented,  and  that  case  is,  that,  not  being 
within  that  law,  the  first  article  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  my  argument  when,  if  it 
be  within  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  allow  me  to  suspend  it,  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  me  to  do  so.  I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  so  large  a  room,  and  it  is 
fatiguing  to  me.  Still,  I  would  not  trespass  at  ail  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  they  desire  me  to  proceed  further. 

^fr.  JoH.N'SON.  I  move  that  the  court  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  iSenate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Friday,  April  10,  1868 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  12 
o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  preserfce  of  the  ELouse  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  Ilou.^e,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
"Washburne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  among  the  points  which  I  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  notice  yesterday  was  one  which  seems  to  me  of  sufficient 
importance  to  return,  and  for  a  few  moments  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
to  it.  It  will  best  be  exhibited  by  reading  from  Saturday's  proceedings  a  short 
passage.     In  the  course  of  those  proceedings  Mr.  Manager  Butler  said: 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says  in  his  answer  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  Constitution,  indefinitely 
and  at  his  pleasure.  I  propose,  now.  unless  it  be  objected  to,  to  show  that  that  is  false  under 
his  own  band,  and  I  have  his  letter  to  that  effect,  which,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  read, 
the  signature  of  which  was  identified  by  C.  £.  Creecy. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  letter,  which  was  this : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washiuglon,  D.  C,  August  14,  1867. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,  1867,  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  you  are  hereby 
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notified  that  on  the  12th  instant,  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  suspended  from  office  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Socrefcarj 
of  War  ad  interim. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

This  is  the  letter  which  was  to  show,  under  the  hand  of  the  President,  that 
when  he  said  in  his  answer  he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  by  virtue  of  the 
tQnure-of-office  act,  that  statement  was  a  falsehood.  Allow  me  now  to  read  the 
eighth  section  of  that  act : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  desijsf- 
nato,  authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  theduty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  thereupon  to  communicate  such  notice  to  all  the  proper  accounting  and  disbursing 
officers  of  his  department. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  this  section  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  suspen- 
sion of  an  officer,  and  no  description  of  what  suspensions  are  to  take  place ;  but 
the  purpose  of  the  section  is  that  if  in  any  case  the  President,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  designate  a 
third  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  an  office,  he  is  to  make  a  report 
of  that  designation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  officer  is  to  give 
the  necessary  information  of  the  event  to  his  subordinate  officers.  The  section 
applies  in  terms  to  and  includes  all  cases.  It  applies  to  and  includes  cases  of 
designation  on  account  of  sickness,  or  absence  or  resignation,  or  any  cause  of 
vacancy,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  and  whether  occurring  by  reason  of 
a  suspension  or  of  a  I'emoval  from  office ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  President 
says  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  designated 
General  Gmnt  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim  of  Secretary  of  War,*'  he 
makes  no  allusion,  by  force  of  that  letter,  to  the  manner  in  which  that  vacancy 
has  occurred,  or  the  authority  by  which  it  has  been  created  ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  this  letter  showing,  under  the  President's  own  hand,  that  he  had  stated  a 
falsehood,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  power  or  tiie  occasion 
of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Read  the  second  section,  please;  the  first  clause  of  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  did  the  manager  call  for  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Read  the  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  act, 
which  says  that  in  no  other  case  except  when  he  suspends  shall  he  appoint. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  second  section  provides  : 

That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  excepting  judges  of  the  United  States 
coortH,  shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence,   &c. 

The  President  is  allowed  to  suspend  such  an  officer.  Now,  the  President 
states  in  his  answer  that  he  did  not  act  under  that  section. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  not  reading  the  section.  That  is  not  what  I 
desired. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  aware  that  is  not  reading  the  section,  Mr.  Manager.  You 
need  not  point  that  out.    It  is  a  very  long  section,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  first  half  a  dozen  lines. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  suspend  in  cases  of  crime 
and  other  cases  which  are  described  in  this  section.  By  force  of  it  the  President 
may  suspend  an  officer.  This  eighth  section  applies  to  all  cases  of  temporary 
designaiions  and  appointments,  whether  resulting  from  suspensions  under  the 
second  section,  whether  arising  from  temporary  absence,  or  sickness,  or  death, 
or  resignation ;  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a 
temporary  designation  of  a  person  to  supply  an  office  ad  interim^  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  therefore  I  repeat,  senators,  that 
the  subject-matter  of  this  eighth  section,  and  the  letter  which  the  President  wrote 
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in  consequence  of  it,  have  no  reference  to  the  question  under  what  authority  he 
suspended  Mr.  Stanton. 

I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  second  article  in  the  series  ;  and 
I  will  begin  as  I  began  before,  by  stating  what  the  substance  of  this  article  is, 
what  allegations  its  makes,  so  as  to  be  the  subjects  of  proof,  and  then  the  Senate 
will  be  prepared  to  see  how  far  each  one  of  these  allegations  is  supported  by 
what  is  already  in  the  case,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  state  what  we  propose  to 
offer  by  way  of  proof  in  respect  to  each  of  them.  The  substantive  allegations 
of  this  second  article  are  that  the  delivery  of  the  letter  of  authority  to  General 
Thomas  was  without  authority  of  law ;  that  it  was  an  intentional  violation  of 
the  tenure- of-office  act ;  that  it  was  an  intentional  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  that  the  delivery  of  this  ofder  to  General  Thomas  was 
made  with  intent  to  violate  both  the  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  second  article. .  The  Senate  will  at  once 
perceive  that  if  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  a  violation  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  in  point  of  fact,  or,  to  state  it  in  other  terms,  if  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton  is  not  within  the  act,  then  his  removal,  if  he  had  been  removed,  could 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

If  his  case  is  not  within  the  act  at  all,  if  the  act  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  of  course  his  removal  is  not  a  violation  of  that  act.  If  Mr. 
Stanton  contiuued  to  hold  under  the  commission  which  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  his  tenure  continued  to  be  under  the  act  of  1789,  and  under 
his  only  commission,  which  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  it  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  tenure-of-office  act  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  remove,  or  attempt  to  remove, 
Mr.  Stanton ;  and  therefore  the  Senate  will  perceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  come 
back  again,  to  recur  under  this  article,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  under  the 
whole  of  the  firet  eight  articles,  to  the  inquiries,  first,  whether  Mr.  Stanton's 
case  was  within  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  was  so  clearly 
and  plainly  within  that  act  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  President  as  a 
high  misdemeanor  that  he  construed  it  not  to  include  his  case.  But  suppose  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  still  the  inquiry  arises 
whether  what  was  done  in  delivering  this  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas 
was  a  violation  of  that  act ;  and  that  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should  ask 
your  careful  attention  to  the  general  subjects-matter  of  this  act,  and  the  par- 
ticular provisions  which  are  inserted  in  it  in  reference  to  each  of  those  subjects. 

Senators  will  recollect  undoubtedly  that  this  law,  as  it  was  finally  passed, 
differs  from  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  introduced.  The  law  relates  to  two 
distinct  subjects.  One  is  removal  from  office ;  the  other  pubject  is  appointments 
of  a  certain  character  made  under  certain  circumstances  to  fill  offices.  It  seems 
that  a  practice  had  grown  up  under  the  government  that  where  a  person  was 
nominated  to  the  Senate  to  fill  an  office,  and  the  Senate  either  did  not  act  on 
his  nomination  during  their  session  or  rejected  the  nomination,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  in  the  recess  it  was  considered  competent  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  n  temporary  commission  to  appoint  that  same  person  to  that  same 
ofiSce ;  and  that  was  deomed  by  many  senators,  unquestionably  by  a  majority, 
and  I  should  judge  from  reading  the  debates  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  an  abuse  of  power — not  an  intentional  abuse.  But  it  was  a  practice  which 
bad  prevailed  under  the  government  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  was  not 
limited  to  very  recent  times.  It  had  been  supported  by  the  opinions  of  differ- 
ent Attorneys  General  given  to  different  Presidents.  But  still  it  was  consid- 
ered by  many  senators  to  be  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  substantial  derogation  from  the  just  power  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
nominations  for  office.  That  being  so,  it  will  be  found  on  an  examination  of 
this  law  that  the  first  and  second  sections  or  the  act  relate  exclusively  to 
removals  from  office  and  temporary  suspensions  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
while  the  third  section  and  several  of  the  following  s^t^^8^el9y@iste)%l^*^^ 
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ask  your  particular  attention,  relate  exclusively  to  this  other  subject  of  appoint- 
m^Aits  made  to  office  after  the  Senate  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  nomination  of 
tluf  person  appointed.     Allow  me  now  to  read  from  the  third  section  : 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  ^11  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  daring  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  or  death  or  resignation — 

I  pause  here  to  remark  that  this  does  not  include  all  cases.  It  does  not  include 
any  case  of  the  expiration  of  a  commission.  It  includes  simply  death  and  resig- 
nation, not  cases  of  the  expiration  of  a  commission  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.  Why  these  were  thus  omitted  [  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  law  does  not  affect  to,  and  in  point  of  fact  does  not,  cover  all  cases  which 
might  arise  belonging  to  this  general  class  to  which  this  section  was  designed  to 
refer. 

The  law  goes  on  to  say — 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  death  or  resignation,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  thereafter.  And  if  no  appointment,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  co'nsent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made  to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarily  tilled 
as  aforesaid  during  such  next  session  of  the  Senate,  such  office  shall  remain  in  al>eyance, 
without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  attached  thereto,  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  thereto,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  during  stich 
time  all  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  be  exercised  by  such  other  offi- 
cer as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  such  office. 

Here  all  the  described  vacancies  in  ofiSce  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  and  the  failure  to  fill  those  vacancies  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  are  treated  as  occasioning  an  abeyance  of  such  offices.  That  applies, 
as  I  have  said,  to  two  classes  of  cases,  vacancies  happening  by  reason  of  death 
or  resignation.     It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  vacancies. 

The  next  section  of  this  law  does  not  relate  to  this  subject  of  filling  offices, 
but  to  the  subject  of  removals  :  / 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office  the 
duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law. 

The  fifth  section  is  : 

That  if  any  person  shall,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  accept  any  appointment  to 
or  employment  in  any  office,  or  shall  hold  or  exercise,  or  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise,  any  such 
office  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  ho  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  a  hne  not 
exceeding  §10,000,  or  by  imprisonmeut,  &c. 

Any  person  who  shall,  "  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  accept  any 
appointment.  What  are  the  "  provisions  of  this  act"  in  respect  to  accepting 
any  appointment  ?  They  are  found  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  patting  cer- 
tain offices  in  abeyance  under  the  circumstances  which  are  described  in  that  sec- 
tion. If  any  person  does  accept  an  office  which  is  thus  put  into  abeyance,  or 
any  en^ployment  or  authority  in  respect  to  such  office,  he  comes  witHin  the  penal 
provisious  of  the  fifth  section ;  but  outside  of  that  there  is  no  such  thing  aB 
accepting  an  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  because  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  in  respect  to  filling  offices,  extend  no  further  than  to  these  cases ; 
and  so,  in  the  next  section  it  is  declared : 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercised,  contraryto 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  coimtersiguing,  or  issuing  of 
any  commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employ 
ment,  shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors,  &c. 

Here,  again,  the  making  of  a  letter  of  authority  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  can  refer  only  to  those  cases  which  the  act  itself  has  described,  which 
the  act  itself  has  prohibited ;  and  any  other  cases  which  are  outside  of  such 
prohibition,  as  this  case  manifestly  is,  do  not  come  within  its  provisions. 

The  stress  of  this  article,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  depend  at  all  upon 
this  question  of  the  construction  of  this  law,  but  upon  a  totally  different  matter, 
whice  I  agree  should  'be  fairly  and  carefully  considered.     Th^important  allega- 
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tioB  of  the  artide  is  that  tkkf  letter  of  aatiiorHj  was  g^^  to  Qeneral  Thomas 
enabliBg  kirn  to  peiform  the  dvties  of  Seereti^  of  War  ad  imierim  without 
autboritj  of  law ;  that  I  eoneetTe  to  be  the  BiaiQ  inquiry  which  arises  under 
tiiis  article,  provided  the  ease  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  removal  are  within  the 
teaare-of^office  bill  at  aU. 

I  wish  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  act  of  1795,  which  is 
fbitiid  in  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  415.  It  is  a  short  aet»  and  I  will  read  the 
whole  of  it :       • 

That  in  case  of  Tscaney  in  ^e  office  of  Seoir^aiy  of  State,  Secretary  of  tlie  Treaeorj, 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  DepartmeBt  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  fiaid  depart- 
ments, whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  liead  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  pecfonn  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawftd  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
ease  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  aathorize  anpr  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perr 
/brm  ^e  duties  of  the  said  respective  t»fflces  until  a  suooesaor  be  appointed  or  euch  vacancies 
he  filled:  Prowided,  That  ao^  one  iFaeanoy  shall  be  si^pplied,  ua  iMHUMr  dfyt9$Mt  for  a 
longer  tsrm  than  six  months. 

This  act,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  repealed  by  the  Jict  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1863,  which  is  found  in  12  Statutes  at  Lai^,  page  656.  This  also 
is  a  short  act,  and  I  will  trespass  on  the  patience  of  vhe  Senate  by  reading  it : 

That  in«ase  of  the  death,  resiguation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sidniess 
of  the  head  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  anv  officer  of  either  of  the 
said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  catmot  perform 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  oif  the  United  States, 
in  ease  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authoriie  the  head  of  any  other  exeeative  dMartment, 
or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President, 
at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be 
appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided,  That  no  one 
vacancy  shall  be  stlpplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  mon^. 

These  acts,  as  the  Senate  will  perceive,  although  they  may  be  said  in  some 
sense  to  relate  to  the  same  general  subject-matter,  contain  very  different  pro- 
visions, and  the  later  law  contains  no  express  repeal  of  the  other.  If,  there&re, 
the  later  law  operates  as  a  repeal,  it  is  only  as  a  repeal  by  implication.  It  says 
in  terms  that  '*  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed."  That  a  general  principle  of  law  would  say  if  the  statute  did  not 
speak  those  words.  The  addition  of  those  words  adds  nothing  to  its  repealing 
power.  The  same  inquiry  arises  under  them  that  would  arise  if  they  did  not 
exist,  namely,  how  far  is  mis  later  law  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
earlier  law  ? 

There  are  cei*tain  rules  which  I  shall  not  fatigue  the  Senate  by  citing  cases 
to  prove  because  every  lawyer  will  recognize  Uiem  as  settled  rules  upon  this 
sumect. 

In  the  -first  place  there  is  a  rule  that  repeals  by  implication  are  not  favored 
by  the  courts.  This  is,  as  I  understand  it,  because  the  courts  act  on  the 
assumption  or  the  principle  that  if  the  legislature  really^intended  to  repeal  the 
law  they  would  have  said  so ;  not  that  they  necessarily  must  say  so,  because 
there  are  repeals  by  implication ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  if  the  legislature 
entertained  a  clear  and  fixed  purpose  to  repeal  a  former  law,  they  would  be 
likely  at  least  to  have  said  so ;  and;  therefore,  the  rule  is  a  settled  one  that 
repeals  by  implication  are  not  &vored  by  the  courts.  Another  rule  is  that  the 
repugnancy  between  the  two  statutes  must  be  clear.  It  is  not  enough  that 
under  some  circumstances  one  may  possibly  be  repugnant  to  the  other.  The 
repugnancy,  as  the  language  of  the  books  is,  between  the  two  must  be  dear, 
and  if  the  two  laws  can  stand  together  the  latter  does  not  impliedly  repeal  the 
former.  If  senators  have  any  desire  to  recur  to  the  authorities  on  this  subject, 
they  win  find  a  8u$cient  number  of  them  collected  in  Sedgwick  on  Statute 
Law,  page  126. 

Now,  there  is  no  repugnancy  whatsoever  between  these  two  laws,  that  I  can 
perceive.  The  act  of  1795  applies  to  aU  vacancies,  however  created.  The  act 
26 1  P  '  •  • 
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of  1863  applies  x>nfy  to  vaeflaciMf  tenpomj  «r  otiMnme,  oceMioBecl  by  daadi 
and  resigsalfiott;  levMiVah  from  oftce»  ecplivtion  of  ooMsiitBiowi,  «•  not 
»cl»dod.  Tlie  a«t  of  1795  tfp^^  «^ljr  to  TmaiMJii ;  tin  act  of  1863  to  tem- 
porary abMDaes  or  mekneeB.  The  Bsli^«c(»ttatlee»  tkertlbre,  of  tlra  laws  is  di^ 
ferent ;  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  them ;  each  nui|r  stand  togetber  aftd 
operate  npon  the  cases  to  wUdi  eadi  iqpjj^es ;  ani  ther^bve  I  submit  Aal,  in 
the  strictest  view  wUek  aniy  oltiaMilely  ba  taken  of  this  snl^eet*  it  is  mot  prae- 
ticable  to  maiptain  that  the  later  law  repealed  altogether  the  act  ef  179S. 
Bat  whether  it  did  (tf  B0t»  I  state  again  what  I  ba^e  had  so  often  oocaaion  to 
repeat  before ;  is  it  not  a  fidr  qnes^a  1  is  it  a  ertne  to  be  on  oae  sMe  of  that 
question  and  not  on  the  other  I  Is  it  a  high  misdemeanor  to  belieye  that  a  cer- 
tain view  taken  of  the  repeal  of  this  earUer  law  by  tt^  later  one  is  a  sonnd 
▼iew  ?  I  sobosit  that  that  would  be  akogedier  too  stringeat  a  role,  &no,  fat 
the  honorable  managers  themselres  to  contend  fbr;  and  they  do  not,  and  tibe 
House  of  Representatives  does  not,  contend  for  any  such  rme.  Their  artiele 
allege  as  matter  of  fhct  that  there  was  a  wilM  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  issue  this  letter  to  General  Thomas  without  authority  of  law ;  not 
on  mistaken  judgment,  not  upon  an  ophifon  which,  after  dae  eonsfdemtlooy 
kwyers  might  diffar  abovt;  bttt  by  reason  of  a  wilftil  intention  to  aet  wiAoat 
authority ;  and  that,  I  submit,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  made  oat. 

The  next  allegation  in  this  article  to  which  I  desire  to  hxvite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is»  that  the  giving  of  this  letter  to  General  Thomas  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  was  a  violation  of  the  Ooaslitutkm  of  the  Unit^  States. 
That  will  require  your  attentive  consideration.  The  Constitution,  as  yon  are 
well  aware,  has  provided  for  two  modes  of  filling  offices.  The  one  is  by  tem- 
porary commissions,  during  the  recess  of  the  S^ate,  when  the  vacancy  hap- 
pens in  the  recess ;  the  other  is  by  appointment  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  followed  by  a  commission  mm  the  President ;  but  it  very  early  be- 
came apparent  to  those  who  administered  the  government  that  cases  must  occur 
to  which  neither  (^  those  modes  dictated  by  the  Constitution  would  be  appb'ca- 
ble,  but  which  must  be  provided  for :  cases  of  temporary  absence  of  the  head 
of  a  department  the  business  of  which,  especially  auriag  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, must,  for  the  public  interest,  continme  to  be  administered  ;  cases  of  sick- 
ness; cases  of  resignation  or  removal,  for  the  power  of  removal,  at  any  rate  in 
that  day,  was  held  to  be  in  the  President;  cases  of  resiffnation  or  removal  in 
re£arenoe  to  which  the  President  was  not,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  occur- 
rence, in  a  condition  immediately  to  make  a  nomination  to  fill  the  office,  or  evea 
to  issue  a  commission  to  fill  the  office,  if  such  vacancy  occurred  in  vacation ;  and 
therefore  it  became  necessaiy  by  legislation  to  supply  these  administrative  defects 
which  existed  and  were  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  And  accordingly, 
beginning  in  1792,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  series  of  acts  on  this  subject  of 
filling  vacancies  by  temporary  or  ad  interim  authority ;  not  appointments,  not 
filling  vacancies  in  offices  by  a  commission  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  nor  by  a 
commission  signed  by  the  President  in  consequence  of  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  a  mode  of  designating  a  particular  person  to  perform  tem- 
porarily the  duties  of  some  particular  office,  which  otherwise,  before  the  ofiSce 
can  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  would  remain  unperformed. 
These  acts  are  one  of  May  8,  1792>  section  8,  (1  Statutes  at  Laree,  p.  281 ;) 
February  17, 1795,  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  415;)  and  last,  in  Feoruary  20, 
1863,  (12  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  656.) 

The  Senate  will  observe  what  particular  difficulty  these  laws  were  dedgned 
to  meet.  This  difficulty  was  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  vacancy  in  office 
or  some  sudden  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office;  and  the  intention  of 
aach  of  these  laws  was,  each  being  applied  to  some  p/irticular  class  of  cases,  to 
9iake  provision  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  not- 
withstandmg  there  was  a  temporary  disability  .in  the  officer  without  a  vacancy. 
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atiU  tke  duties  of  the  offiee  sbenld  be  teaipovarilj^  disohexged.  That  was  the 
.{^aipoee  ef  these  laws.  It  is  entirely  evident  that  these  temsorarj  vacanciee 
are  just  as  liable  to  occur  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  daring  the  recess 
of  the  Senate;  that  it  is  jost  as  necessary  to  have  a  set  of  legislative  provisions 
to  enable  the  President  to  earry  on  the  public  service  in  case  of  tbese  vacancies 
and  inabilities  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
9odf  aocerdingljt  it  will  be  iiund,  by  looking  into  these  laws«  that  they  make 
no  distinction  between  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  recesses  of  the  Senate 
in  reference  to  these  temporary  authorities.  ''  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur*' 
18  the  language  of  the  law-^"  whenever  there  shall  be  a  death  or  a  resignation 
<a  an  ab««ice  or  a  sickneM."  The  law  applies  when  the  event  occars  that  the 
law  contemplates  as  an  emergency ;  and  the  particular  time  when  it  occurs  is  of 
no  cense^^nence  in  itself  and  is  deemed  by  tlie  law  of  no  consequence.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  senators,  has  bc^n  the  uniform  and  settled  and  fire- 
qnent  maotioe  of  the  government  from  its  very  earliest  dote,  as  I  am  instsucted 
we  shidl  prove,  not  in  any  one  or  two  or  few  mstanoes,  but  in  great  numbers  of 
instaaees.  That  has  been  the  pcaoAical  oonstraction  put  unon  these  laws  from 
the  time  when  the  earliest  Usw  was  passed  in  1792,  and  it  has  continued  down 
to  this  day. 

The  honorable  managers  themselves  read  a  list  a  few  days  since  of  temporarv 
appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  heads  of  d^artments,  which 
amounted  in  number,  if  I  counted  them  accnratelyr  to  upward  of  thirty ;  and 
if  you  add  to  these  the  oases  of  officers  helow  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
BnnU)er  will  be  found*  of  course,  p  be  much  increased ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
exhibiting  this  evidence,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  the  instances  are  not 
numerous,  for  they  aie  not  very  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  yet  instances  have 
occurr^  on  all  fours  with  the  one  which  is  now  beu>re  the  Senate  where  there 
haa  been  a  removal  or  a  suspension  of  an  officer,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  otheij  and  the  designation  of  a  person  has  been  made  at  the  same  time  tem- 
porarily to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  Senate  will  see  that  in  practice  such  things  must  naturally  occur.  Take 
the  cas^  for  instance,  of  Mr.  I'ioyd,  which  I  alladed  to  yesterday.  Mr.  Flovd 
w^it  out  of  office.  His  chief  derk  was  a  pereom  believed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  him  and  under  his  controL  If  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1789  was 
allowed  to  operate,  the  control  of  the  office  went  into  the  hands  of  that  clerk. 
The  Sen&te  was  in  session.  The  public  safety  did  not  f^rmit  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  left  in  that  predicament  for  one  hour,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  aud 
President  Bnchm^an  sent  down  to  the  Post  Office  I)e|>artment  and  brought  the 
Postmaster  General  to  the  War  Departmentt  and  put  it  in  his  charge.  There 
was  then  in  this  body  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  look  after  that  matter. 
They  felt  an  interest  in  it,  and  consequently  they  passed  a  resolve  inquiring  of 
President  Buchanan  bv  what  authority  he  had  made  an  appointment  of  a  per- 
son to  take  charge  or  the  War  Department  without  their  consent,  without  a 
nomination  to  them,  and  their  advising  and  consenting  to  it,  to  which  a  message 
was  sent  in  answer  containing  the  facts  on  this  subject>  and  showing  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  that  day  the  propriety,  the  necessity,  and  the  long-continued  practice 
under  which  this  authority  was  exerdsed  by  him,  and  giving  a  schedule  running 
through  the  time  of  General  Jackson  and  bis  two  imm^iate  successors,  I  think, 
showing  flnreat  numbers  of  ad  interim  appointments  of  thb  character,  and  to 
those,  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  add  a  very  considerable  number  of  others. 

I  submit^  then,  that  there  can  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  allegntion  that 
this  ad  imterim  iwpointment  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  uie  United 
States.    The  legislation  of  Congress  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  charge. 

I  pass»  there&re,  to  the  next  article  which  I  wish  to  consider,  and  that  is  not 
the  next  in  number,  but  the  eighth ;  and  I  take  it  in  t&is  order  because  the 
eighth  article,  as  I  have  analyz^  it,  differs  from  the  second  only  in  one  particu- 
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lar ;  and  therefore,  taking  that  in  connection  wMi  tke  8eo<md»  of  wbich  I  luiTe 
just  been  speaking,  it  wiU  be  necessary  forme  to  saj  bat  a  vay  few  wcatin  cotkr 
cerning  it. 

It  enarffes  an  attempt  iinlawfiGillj  io  control  tbe  approprlatiotis  made  by  Oon- 
gress  for  the  military  serrioe,  and  that  is  all  there  k  in  it  except  what  there  is 
in  the  second  article. 

Upon  that,  certainly,  at  this  sti^  of  the  case,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  any  obsenrations.  The  Senate  will  remember  the  offsr  of  proof  on  the  . 
part  of  the  managers  designed,  as  was  stated,  to  connect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  throngh  his  private  secr^ary,  with  the  treasury,  and  thas  enable 
him  to  use  nnlawMly  appropriations  made  for  the  milTtary  service.  The  Senate 
will  recollect  the  fate  of  that  offer,  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  reeehred ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  qnite  unnecessary  for  me  to  pause  to  comment  any 
farther  upon  this  eighth  article. 

I  advance  to  the  thhrd  article,  and  here  the  aileri^lfoas  afe  that  the  President 
appointed  Gknwal  Thomas ;  second,  that  he  did  this  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Sentate ;  third,  that  he  did  it  when  no  vacancy  had  happened  in 
the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  fourth,  that  he  did  it  when  there  was  no  vacaaey  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment ;  and  fifth,  that  he  committed  a  high  misdemeanor 
by  thus  intentionally  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these  points ;  and  first  we  deny 
that  he  ever  appointed  Qeneittl  Thomas  to  an  oflice.  An  appointment  can  do 
made  to  an  office  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  through  a 
commission  signed  by  the  President,  and  bearing  Ifhe  great  seal  of  ^  govern- 
ment. .  That  is  the  oniy  mode  in  whidi  an  appointment  can  be  made.  The 
President,  as  I  have  said,  may  temporarily  commission  officers  when  vacanciee 
occur  during  the  recess  of  liie  Senate.  Tiiat  is  not  an  appointment.  It  is  not 
so  termed  in  the  Constitution.  A  clear  distlnctJon  is  drawn  b^ween  the  two. 
The  President  also  may,  under  the  acts  of  1795  and  1863,  designate  persons 
who  shall  temporarily  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  certain 
office  when  there  is  a  vacancy ;  but  that  is  not  an  appointment.  The  office  is 
not  filled  by  such  a  designation.  Now,  all  which  the  President  did  was  to  issue 
a  letter  of  authority  to  Genend  Thomas,  a^thoriiinr  him  ad  interim  to  perform 
th^  duties  of  Secretary  of  War.    In  no  sense  was  this  an  appointsMUt 

It  is  said  it  was  made  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly it  was.  How  can  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  be  obtained  to  an 
ad  interim  authority  of  this  kind  under  any  of  these  acts  of  Congress  ?  It  is 
not  an  appointment  that  is  in  view.  It  is  to  supply  temporarily  a  defect  in  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  government.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  Senate  for 
their  advice  and  consent,  he  must  have  gone  on  a  nomination  made  by  him  of 
General  Thomas  to  this  office,  a  thing  he  never  intended  to  do,  and  never  made 
any  attempt  to  carry  into  effiect. 

It  is  said  no  vacancy  happened  in  the  recess.  That  I  have  already  consid- 
ered. Temporary  appointments  are  not  Hmited  to  the  temporary  supply  of 
vacancies  happening  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  show. 

It  is  said  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time  the  act  was  done.  That  is  be^ 
ging  the  question.  If  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was  not  within  the  tenureof-office  act, 
^,  as  I  have  so  often  repeated,  he  held  under  the  act  of  1789,  and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  the  moment  he  received  that  order  which  Greneral  Thomas  car- 
ried to  him  there  was  a  yacancy  in  point  of  law,  however  he  may  have  refused 
to  perform  his  duty  and  prevented  a  vacancy  from  occurring  in  point  of  ftict. 
But  the  Senate  will  perceive  these  two  letters  were  to  be  delivered  to  Gren- 
eral Thomas  at  the^  same  time.  One  of  them  is  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  to 
vacate  the  office ;  the  other  is  a  direction  to  General  Thomas  to  take  possession 
when  Mr.  Stanton  obeys  the  order  thus  given.    Now,  may  not  the  President  of 
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ihe  United  Siatee  rasiie  a  letter  of  antlioritj  io  contemplation  tliat  a  Tacancy  is 
abont  to  occur  t  Is  be  bonnd  to  take  a  tecbnical  view  of  tbis  aubjeet,  and  bave 
tbe  order  creatine  tbe  vacanej  first  sent  and  delivered,  and  tben  Bit  down  at  bis 
table  and  sign  tbe  letter  of  avtboritj  afterw^  f  If  be  experts  a  vacancy,  if 
he  bas  done  an  aet  wbicb  in  bis  jndgisent  is  sufficient  to  create  a  vacanoj,  maj 
he  not»  in  contemplation  tbat  tbat  vacancy  is  to  bappeni,  sign  tbe  necessary 
paper  to  ^e  tbe  temporary  antbority  to  earry  on  tbe  daties  <»  tbe  office  7 

Last  of  all,  it  is  said  be  committed  a  bigh  misdemeanor  by  intentionally  vio- 
lating tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  wben  be  gave  General  Tbomas  tbis 
letter  of  antbority.  If  I  bave  been  snceessfnl  in  tbe  aranment  I  have  already 
addressed  to  yon  yon  will  be  of  opinion  tbat  in  point  of  fact  tiiere  was  no  vio- 
lation of  tbe  Constitntion  of  tbe  United  States  by  delivering  tbis  letter  of 
antbority,  because  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  no  provision  on 
tbe  subject  of  these  temporary  autborities,  and  tbe  law  of  Congress  bas  made 
provision  equally  applicable  to  tbe  recess  of  tbe  Senate  and  to  its  session/ 

Here,  also,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  tbe  Senate  that  if  Mr.  Stanton's  case  does 
not  fall  within  tbe  tenure-of-offiee  aet,  if  the  order  which  tbe  President  gave  to 
him  to  vacate  tbe  office  was  a  lawful  order  and  one  which  be  was  bound  to  obey, 
everything  which  is  contained  in  this  article,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  articles, 
fails.  It  is  impossible,  I  submit,  for  tbe  honorable  managers  to  construct  a  case 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  out  of  anything  which  be  did  in  reference  to  tbe  appointment  of 
Oeneral  Tbomas,  provided  the  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  lawful  order  and  Mr. 
Stanton  was  bound  to  obey  it. 

I  advance,  now,  senators,  to  a  different  class  of  articles,  and  they  ntay  prop- 
erly enough,  1  suppose,  be  called  the  conspiracy  articles,  because  they  rest  upon 
charges  of  conspiracy  between  tbe  President  and  General  Tbomas.  There  are 
four  of  them,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  number  as  they  stand. 
The  fourth  and  the  sixth  are  framed  under  the  act  of  July  31,  ISfi^l,  which  is 
found  in  12  Statutes  at  I^ai^,  page  284.  The  fifth  and  seventh  are  framed 
nnder  no  act  of  Congress.  They  allege  an  unlawM  conspiracy,  but  tbey  refer 
to  no  law  by  which  the  acts  charged  are  made  unlawfnL  The  acts  charged 
are  called  unlawful,  but  there  is  no  law  referred  to  and  no  case  made  by  the 
articles  within  any  law  of  the  United  States  tbat  is  known  to  the  President's 
counseL  I  shall  treat  these  articles,  therefbre,  the  fourth  and  sixth  together, 
and  tbe  fifth  and  seventh  together,  because  I  tiiink  they  belong  in  that  order. 
In  tbe  first  place,  let  me  consider  the  fourth  and  sixth,  which  charge  a  conspiracy 
within  tbis  act  which  I  bave  just  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  read 
the  substance  of  tbis  law  in  order  tbat  you  may  see  wbetber  it  can  bave  ajiy 
possible  application  to  tbis  case.  It  was  passed  on  tbe  31st  of  July,  f86r,  as 
a  war  measure,  and  is  entitied,  *'  An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspira- 
cies."   It  provide 


That  if  two  or  more  persons  witiiin  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  sball 
consinre  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  foroe  the  govemment  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority 
of  the  goveruiiMfit  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  tbe  eaieda- 
tioii  of  anv  Imw  of  the  UnHad  £M|ates9  or  by  nfee  to  aoize,  take,  or  poeeees  aay  lurofer^  of 
the  United  States  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  tne  United  States,  or  by 
force,  or  intimidation,  or  threat  to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  holding  any  office 
or  trust  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United  States. 

These  are.the  descriptions  of  tbe  offences.  The  fourth  and  sistb  articles 
contain  allegations  tbat  the  President  and  General  Thomas  conspired  together 
by  force,  intimidation,  and  threats,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  eontinning  to 
hold  tbe  office  of  Se<»netary  for  the  I>epartment  of  War;«  and  also  that  Uey 
conspired  together  by  force  to  obtain  possession  of  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.    These  are  tbe  two  articles  which  I  suppose  are  designed  to  be 
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drawn  under  this  act ;  and  these  are  tbe  alfegations  which  are  intended  to  bring 
the  articles  within  it. 

Now,  it  does'  seem  to  me  that  the  iM^mpt  to  wrest  litis  law  to  any  bearing 
whatsoever  apon  this  prosecution  is  one  of  t^e  extraordinary  things  which  the 
case  contains.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  having  been  designed  to  apply  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  act  he  might  do  hi  the  oourse  of 
the  execution  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  dnty,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  man 
or  any  thing  within  the  District  of  6olambia  at  all. 

If  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Not  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  highly  penal  law,  and  an 
indictipent  found  in  the  very  words  of  this  aet  charging  tbings  to  have  h^en  done 
in  the  District  of  Colombia  and  retorned  into  the  proper  court  of  this  District,  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  womld  net  bear  a  general  demurrer,  because  there  is 
locality  »ven  t$>  those  thinga  made  penal  by  this  act  <tf  Congress.  It  is  made 
appUcable  to  certain  povtions  of  the  country,  but  not  made  ap^cable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia* 

Bat  not  to  dwell  upon  that  tedbnical  view  of  the  mattor,  and  on  which  we 
should  not  ehoose  to  «taod,  let  us  see  what  is  this  case.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
die  Departmi^it  of  War  at  bis  pleasure.  He  thinks  so,  first,  because  he 
believes  the  ca^e  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  «ot  provided  for  in  the  tennre-of-offiee  act, 
and  no  tenure  of  office  is  secured  to  him.  He  thinks  so,  secondly,  because  he 
believes  that  it  would  be  judicially  decided,  if  the  question  could  be  raised, 
that  a  law  depriving  tbe  President  of  the  power  of  removing  such  an  officer  at 
his  pleasure  is  not  a  constitutional  law.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  he 
cannot  idlow  this  officer  to  continue  to  act  as  his  adviser  and  as  his  agent  to 
execute  the  laws  if  he  has  lawful  power  to  remove  him ;  aod  under  these  drcum* 
stances  he  gives  this  order  to  JQeneral  Thomas. 

I  do  not  view  this  letter  of  au^Mrity  to  General  Thomas  as  a  purely  militar j 
order.  The  service  which  General  Thomas  was  invoked  for  is  a  civil  service  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  senators  will  perceive  that  the  person  who  gave  the  order 
is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  tbe  army;  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  givea 
is  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army ;  that  the  smbjectimatter  to  which  the  order 
relates  is  tbe  performance  of  eervices  essential  to  carry  on  the  military  service  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  such  an  order  was  given  by  the  Commander-in-coief  to  the 
Adjutant  General  respeeting  a  sul^Ject  of  this  kind,  is  it  too  much  to  s^y  that 
there  was  invoked  that  spirit  of  military  obedience  which  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  s^vice?  Not  Uiat  it  wa^i  a  purely  military  order;  not  that  General 
Thomas  would  have  been  subject  to  a  conrt-martiaj  for  disobeyin|^  it ;  but  that 
as  a  fedthful  AiUutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  mterested  per- 
sonally and  proiessionally  and  patriotically  to  have  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  performed  in  a  temporary  vacancy,  was 
it  not  his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment  unless  he  saw  and  knew  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  accept  it  ?  I  do  not  know  how,  in  fact,  he  personally  considered 
it ;  there  has  heeo  no  peroof  given  on  tbe  subject;  but  I  have  always  assumed — 
I  think  senators  wttl  assmMe-«-^t  when  die  distinguished  General  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  previous  occasion,  accepted  a  similar  appointment,  it 
was  under  views  oi  propriety  and  duty  such  as  those  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of;  and  how  and  why  is  there  to  be  attributed  to  General  Thomas,  aa 
a  co-conspirator,  die  gnihy  intent  of  designing  to  overthrew  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, when  a  fisdr  and  just  view  of  his  conduct  would  leave  him  aiitirely  with- 
out  renroat^  1 

And  when  you  come,  senators,  to  the  other  eo-consplrator,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  the  case  still  dearer  ?  Make  it  a  case  oi  private  ri^t, 
if  you  please;  put  il  as  strongly  as  possible  against  die  Preudent  in  order  Iq 
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tmt  Ae  quMtion.  One  of  70a  has  a  olaka  to  propertj ;  it  may  be  a  dtspnted 
claim ;  it  10  a  ckim  wliioh  k^  believes  ntajr  prove,  when  judiciaUj  exaaioed,  to 
be  toiuid  and  good.  Be  aaiyB  to  A.  B^  ''  &o  to  G.  D.,  who  is  in  poasesflion  of 
that  prqpar^ ;  I  give  jea  diis  order  to  him  to  give  it  up  to  jon ;  and  if  he 
g;ivea  it  ap,  take  poaaeBaMMi/'  Did  anybody  evor  imagine  that  that  was  a  eon- 
apirae^  f  Does  net  everj  lawyer  know  that  the  moment  yon  introdnee  into 
any  tranaaetioa  of  this  kind  the  element  of  a  claim  of  right  all  criminal  elements 
are  purged  at  onee ;  and  that  tins  is  always  trae  between  man  and  man  where 
it  is  a  mtple  asseriien  of  private  og^t,  the  parties  to  which  are  at  liberty  either 
to  assert  Aem  or  forego  tiuBm,  as  ikey  please  H  Bat  this  was  not  sneh  a  ease  ; 
tliis  was  a  ease  ef  paMe  rigkl»  of  piiMc  dm^,  ef  pnblie  right  ekimed  upon 
constitntioiial  ffrovais  aad  npon  die  intevpeetatmn  of  tlra  law  which  had  been 
gtventoitbythelaw^fiMikeB  AemaelNiee.  Hew  can  the  Preaideot  of  the  United 
States,  nnder  saeh  eiianmataness,  be  loaked  npeo  by  aaybedy,  whether  he  may 
ormay  notbegnil^mrnoCgai^ef  other  thmgs,  aa  aee-canapirator  nnder  this 
aetf 

These  artieles  aay  that  the  csnipimay  between  the  President  and  Gtea^nd 
Hiemae  was  to  employ  i»ree^  threats,  iathatiatiiMi* .  What  they  have  proved 
against  the  Presiieat  is  that  ha  ias«ed  these  orders,  aad  that  aletie.  Now,  on 
the  faae  of  theee  orders,  these  is  no  tfolsgy  lor  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  PresideBt  Aat  anybody  at  aay  time  shenld  nse  force,  threats,  or 
iflitimidalion.  The  <»dflr  Is  to  1^.  StaatoB  to  ieUww  «p  poeaossiaa.  Theerder 
ta  General  Thomas  is  to  mcelye  poesesaien  firom  Mr.  Stantaa  when  he  drivers, 
it  np.  No  force  is  assigaad  to  him;  no  am&ori^  ia  given  ta  him  to  apply  for 
ornee  any  force,  threats,  or  intlmidarieo.    There  is  not  only  no  ezpaasaanthori^. 


bat  there  m  no  luj^ieatiea  ef  any  aathonty  to  apply  fo«r  or  obtain  or  ase  any* 
thing  bat  the  older  whi^  was  girm  htm  to  head  to  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  we  diall 
offer  proof,  seaaters,  whieh  we  think  caanot  lul  ta  be  salisfoctory  ia  point  of 
faet»  that  the  Presidmitfoatt  the  imt  had  in  view  simply  aad  solely  to  teat  Ais 
question  by  the  law ;^Mit  if  this  was  a  aoaspiiaey  it  waaa  eoai^pincy  to  90  to 
law,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it.  We  shall  show  yea  what  advice  the  Presi- 
dent received  on  this  srt^eet,  what  views  in  ceacert  with  his  advisers  he  enter* 
taiacd,  which,  of  oomia^  it  ia  net  my  pcovinee  new  to  coauient  npoa^  the 
evidence  mnst  first  be  addneed,  then  it  will  be  time  to  consider  it. 

The  ether  two  eonsplsaay  arMea  wtU  fleMsre  very  IMe  ahier«atfoa  from  me, 
because  they  eeid;aia  aa  new  allagatioaa  os  fact  whioh  are  act  ia  the  foarth  and 
Btxdi  articles,  which  I  have  already  adv^rfod  to;  aad  the  eidy  distaactioa. 
between  them  aad  the  others  is  that  they  ate  not  fooaded  apon  this  oonapiraey 
aet  of  1861 ;  they  simply  allege  mi  aakwM  oeaspinMy,  aad  leave  the  miOiter 
there.  They  do  aot  allege  snileiettt  foots  to  bring  the  eaae  witUa  dM  act  of 
1861.  In  other  werds,  &ey  de  net  allege  force,  threats,  or  iattmidation.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  remark  npoa  dteae  artidce  when  I  eome  to  speak  of  the 
tenth  artidb,  becaaae  theee  articica,  as  yon  perc^ve,  come  within  that  categ(»y 
which  the  honorable  manager  annoonoed  ^re  at  an  early  period  of  the  tinal ; 
artiotes  iriuch  reqnire  no  law  to  support  them ;  mid  when  I  ooaie  to  dpe^  of 
the  tenth  article,  aa  I  diall  Imve  occasion  to  diamisa  this  snb|ect,  I  wish  that 
nay  remavka,  so  for  as  they  nmf  be  deemed  appliaabief  shaaM  be  applied  to 
these  fifth  and  seventh  artidca  which  I  have  th«m  passed  over. 

I  shall  detain  the  ftanate  bat  a  memeat  aaoa  the  ninth  ar^e,  which  is  die 


one  rdatiag  to  the  ceaversatien  with  G^eaeral  ihnory.  The  meaning  of  this 
article,  as  I  read  it,  is  diat  die  Preddeatbiraaght  Greneral  Emory  before  Inmself 
aa  Oommander-ia-diief  of  the  army  iojt  the  parpoas  ef  instracting  him  to  dis- 
obey the  law,  with  an  intent  to  iadnee  Oenaral  Emory  to  disobey  it,  and  with 
intent  to  enaUe  hima^  nnkwfuHy,  and  by  the  me  ef  military  force  throngh 
Gkneral  Emory,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  continun^  to  hold  office.  Now  I' 
submit  that  not  only  does  this  article  fail  of  proof  in  its  snb^uice  as  thns 
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detailed,  but  that  it  io  disproTed  bj  tike  witnetf  wImmbci  th^  have  introdiioed  to 
support  k.  In  tbe  firet  plaee,  it  appears  eleavly  horn  Oeoend  Emorj's  elato- 
ment  that  the  Preeideiit  did  not  hring  him  therefor  anj  parpose  eonaected  with 
this  apprepnation  bill  aff^etiag  the  ootnaMwd  of  the  am^,  or  the  ofdeie  givea 
to  the  army.  Thie  subject  Geoend  Eaioy  introdiioed  hisMelf^  and  when  die 
oonversation  was  brpken  off  it  was  again  reeurfed  to  hy  kiauwlf  asking  the 
President's  penussion  to  bring  it  to  his  alteation.  Whatsoever  was  said  upon 
that  SHl^eel  was  said  not  because  die  President  of  the  United  Slates  had  bcoight 
the  eomma&der  of  Ae  departmeot  <^  WaMagtmk  befoiie  him  fiw  that  pwrpoae, 
bat  because,  h«vkig  brmight  him  Amm  for  aaoAev  porpeee,  to  whiefa  I  shall 
ailode  hi  a  mement,  the  eemmaadiag  gettetal  cheae  himself  le  utsodnse  that 
sabpect  aad  eoaverse  upon  it,  aad  ^taia  the  PreeideaA's  yievs  vpoa  il. 

In  the  next  plaeie,  having  his  attontiott  eaUed  to  the  afSt  of  Oongress  and  to 
the  order  imder  it,  Ae  PrsMoit  expressed  (Hwciseif  tiMsasseopHuon  toGeMsal 
Bmerj  that  he  had  fmfkmBky  paMielf  expiessed  to  OmiareaB  itself  ait  the  tme 
when  the  act  was  sent  to  him  for  his  signatore;  and  there  is  found  set  out 
in  his  answer  ob  page  32  of  the  ofieial  t^ett  of  these  proeeediBcs  what  that 
opinion  was ;  timt  he  censidcsed  that  diis  profvisisii  iateriMnd  wmt  his  eenati- 
tntional  right  as  the  eommandev4»d»Bf  of  die  amy ;  aad  that  is  what  he  said. 


to  OeaMrafEffiorj.    There  is  net  even  webaUe  oaine  to  b^eve  that  he  said  it 
for  a«y  oth«r  than  the  imtiaesl  reason  that 


Gsttsml  Emory  had  intvedaeed  the 
snlWt,  had  asked  leave  to  eall  his  atteotien  to  it,  and  evidendy  expeeted  and 
des&ed  that  the  President  should  say  something  on  the  su^jeet;  and  if  he  said 
anything,  was  he  net  to  tsU  the  tirath  f  That  is  exaotiy  n^mt  he  did  say:  I 
mean  the  truth  as  he  apprehended  H.  It  will  appsarin  psoras  I  am  iostnuDted, 
that  the  reason  why  the  Prestdent  sent  foi:  Qcmsiftl  Emoiy  was  not  that  headght 
endeavor  to  sednee  thi^  distingniriied  ofiesr  from  ^s  aUerianee  to  the  laws  and 
the  Oonstitotion  of  his  eonwtry,  but  because  he  wished  to  obtain  inlbcmatioii 
about  military  mevemmts,  which  he  was  iafermed,  upenanthovity  wUeh  he  had 
a  right  to  and  was  bonad  to  respeet,  aught  m^ uite  m  personal  attention. 

I  jpass,  thea,  from  this  article,  m  b«ag  one  upon  which  I  ooght  net  to  detam 
the  Senate,  and  I  come  to  the  last  Qne»  eoocevning  wUeh  I  shall  have  moeh  to 
say,  and  diat  is  A/b  tenth  article,  whidi  is  all  of  awl  eoaeenung  the  ^eeches  of 
the  President. 

In  the  frent  of  this  inyiiry  the  ^ nestion  pesseiits  itself  i  What  are  impeach- 
able otfmees  nader  the  Gonstitvtian  of  the  Ualted  States  ?  Upon  Ais  ^nee- 
tion  learned  dissertations  have  ttsen  written  iMid  psiated«  One  of  timm  is 
annexed  to  the  aigmBeftt  of  the  honesaUe  manager  who  opened  the  eaaae  for 
the  proeeention.  Another  one  on  the  other  stde  of  the  question,  written  by  one 
of  the  honorable  mMsageis  themsrives,  nmy  be  found  annexed  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  o£  I^presentatives  upon  the  occasion  of  dbe  first  attempt  to 
impeach  the  Presidaiit.  Aad  there  have  been  others  written  and  published  by 
lemned  jurists  touching  this  subject  I  do  not  nropoee  to  vex  die  emr  rf  the 
Senate  with  any  of  the  precedents  drawn  from  tne  middle  ages.  The  fruners 
of  our  Oonstitution  were  quite  as  fomiliar  with  them  as  the  learned  authors  of 
these  treatises,  and  the  framen  of  our  OmstitutieB,  as  I  conceive,  have  drawn 
frem  them  the  lesson  which  I  dssive  the  Senate  to  receive,  that  these  prece- 
dents are  not  fit  to  govern  their  eondnet  on  this  tnaL 

In  my  apprehension,  the  teachings,  the  reauirements,  the  prohibitions  of  die 
Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States  prove  all  ttmt  is  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trial.  I  pro|K>8e,  therofore,  instead  of  a  search  through 
the  preced^ts  which  were  made  in  the  tmaes  of  the  Pkntagenets,  the  Tudors, 
and  the  Stuarts,  and  whidi  have  been  repeated  since,  to  come  nearer  home  and 
see  what  provisions  of  the  Oonstitution  oiP  the  United  States  bemr  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  whether  they  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  it  If  they  ac^,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  what  exists  elsewhere.  Digitized  by  dooglc 
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Mj  ftrst  poMtSon  it,  iimt  irhuk  the  OoMtiltttioii  speaks  of  "tse^Mon,  brOMury, 
aad  otber  higk  crimes  anil  tDbdeMeaaevi,'*  it  refers  to»  and  loeliidBS  OQljy  bi^ 
criialaal  offeoees  against  dM  United  States,  made  so  hj  soow  law  of  the  United 
States  existiiig  wIm  the  aets  eeapkubed  of  were  done,  and  1  say  that  this  is 
plaid^  to  he  m&nad  firan  eaA  and  every  prevision  of  the  Oonstitatioa  ob  the 
sobjaet  of  impeaehj^MBt. 

•'  Tveasen  "  aad  •<  briberf ."  Nobody  will  dottbt  that  these  are  hare  jtosif - 
Bated  Ufh  erisMS  and  nisdeaeaoors  against  the  Uniled  Stages,  made  such  ^ 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whieh  the  fmmen  of  the  Genstitatieii  knew 
nmst  be  passad"  in  the  aatnse  of  the  gei^emmeBt  A&f  were  ahoat  to  ereate, 
beeaaas  these  are  ofieaees  whieh  strike  at  the  exiataaee  el  that  govenuaant. 
••  Other  hlg^  crimes  and  misdeaoieaaors."  Nomiiw  a  mm*.  H%h  eriaies  and 
■nsdemeaoors;  so  high  that  they  belonjr  m  tUs  eempany  with  treason  and 
bribery.  That  is  pkos  ofi  the  faee  of  the  Oenatitat&SD— in  the  very  fiiat  st^ 
it  takea  on  ik»  sabjeat  of  impeaehmenl*  "Hi^  crissea  and  ulsdemeenoia" 
against  what  law?  These  oaa  be  no  erma»  there  ean  be  no  wsdemeaner 
withost  a  law>  written  ov  nnwrillen,  express  or  impHed.  These  most  be  some 
law,  otherwise  then  is  no  erima  My  interpteta^on  «f  it  is  that  the  langaase 
'*high  eriines  and  misdeaaeanors"  mssns  ''offences  agaiaet  the  laws  oif  »e 
Unkad  Stales."    Let  ns  asa  if  &e  Oonstitation  has  ast  said  so. 

The  irat  oUnse  ef  the  seeoad  section  ef  the  seeead  artUe  of  the  Oeaatlto- 
tion  leads  thns : 

TIm»  Presideiit  of  the  Untied  States  shall  hcTe  te  pew«r  to  mat  reprterefl  and  pavdons 
f er  effenesf  agalBst  the  Uniled  fttatei,  except  ia  eacas  of  inifc schment. 

''OlBBees  against  the  United  States"  wonld  inehide  ''oases  of  impeaeh- 
raent,"  and  they  might  be  pardoned  by  the  President  if  they  were  neteaeimted. 
Then  easee  of  impwrhmcnt  are,  aeoording  to  the  express  deelaraticn  of  the 
Oonstitntion  itself,  cases  of  offeneea  against  the  Uniled  Slates. 

StMlt  the  learned  manaffer  saTs  that  this  is  not  a  eenrt^  aaid  Aat,  ^f^aterer 
nMy  be  ^  eharaetar  of  this  body,  it  is  bonnd  by  no  law.  Very  diffiMreat  was 
the  nnderstattcHng  of  the  ftithem  of  the  OonsHtnlion  en  this  snbjeot. 

Mr.  Manager  B0TI.BB.  WiU  yen  stale  where  il  waa  I  said  it  was  bonnd  by 
nolawf 

Mr.  Stanmry.  "A  law  vnio  itself." 

Mr.  Manager  BoTLnn.  "Mo  eenraen  or  slalnte  kw"  waa  m^  Isagnagn. 

Mr.  OuaTia.  I  derire  to  lefcr  to  dw  rixty-lbnrlh  wmkm  of  the  Fedemlfot, 
iphMi  is  Ibnnd  in  Dawson's  edition,  on  page  WS : 

The  rtoiarning  powers  whieb  the  plsn  of  Ae  Oonventioa  alleli  to  the  Scnete,  in  a  dMinct 
oaipaei^,  ero  eempriMd  in  thcb  perMjpalicn  ipilh  tlM  Iteocati v^ 

and  in  tbeir  jadlcial  charsoter  aa  a  court  for  tha  trial  of  impacf^hmanta,  aa  in  the  boaioMa  of 
appointments  tbe  ExecaUye  will  be  tbe  principal  agent,  tbe  proyiaiona  relating  to  it  will 
moat  properly  be  discoaaed  in  the  examination  ojf  that  department  We  will  therefore  oon- 
dadeltbia  bead  wiA  a  riew  of  the  judicial  cbaracter  of  tbe  Seaale. 

And  then  it  is  dieenssed.  The  next  posidon  to  which  I  desire  ihe  attention 
of  the  Senate  is,  that  there  is  enough  written  In  the  Oonstitntion  to  proyp  that 
this  is  a  court  in  which  a  judicial  ^al  is  now  being  carried  on.  "The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shaU  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeaebments." 
••  When  the  President  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside."  ••  The  trial  of 
all  crimes,  except  in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jaiy.'*  This,  then,  is  the 
trial  df  a  crime.  Ton  are  triers,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  case,  and  that  on  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution. 
There  is  also,  according  to  its  express  words,  to  be  an  acquital  or  a  conriction  on 
this  trial,  for  a  crime.  **  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present."  Thare  is  also  to  be  a  judgment  in  case 
there  shall  be  a  conviction. 

Jadgment  in  casea  of  impeacbment  shall  not  extend  fnrtber  than  removal  from  office  and 
diaqoalification  to  bold  any  office  of  honor,  tmat,  or  profit  under  tlie  United  States. 
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Hero*  th«m  ikere  is  tke  trial  of  a  erfane,  a  trM  bj  »tribQMl  devlgiiatoil  by 
tlM  GiHUtilatioB  in  plade  of  oonrt  and  my;  «  eoiiTiolMB,  if  gdlt  is  pvov^d ;  a 
jadgnent  on  that  aonTiedoii ;  a  pnniBfcmoDt  io^ted  hj  A^  Julfmeiit  §0€  a 
orime ;  a»d  this  on  die  ezmnM  lenns  of  the  GoastitBliott  itaetf.  And  ye%  saT 
tiM  boaoraMa  mnagan,  tkofo  is  m  eaatt  to  try  &•  oiaie  and  no  law  bjr  wbi^ 
the  act  is  to  be  judged.  The  honorable  manager  intemq»tad  w»  to  sajr  that  ha 
qnaliAad  llMt  oxpraiaioft  of  bo  law ;  his  eKfveseion  was,  **do  aemmoa  or  statute 
law.**  WsM,  when  fom  gvt  ant  of  thait  fia&d  70a  a^  in  a  Ihnba, «  Yaacnm,  ao 
ftr  as  law  it  eoneemed,  to  the  best  of  mj  bowledga  and  belief. 

I  say,  Aoa,  Aat  H  is  tepossiUs  not  to  come  to  the  eonehwion  ifaai  the  Oott- 
stUa^on  of  the  United  States  has  dangiiated  inpeachidble  offsnoes  aa  offNMM 
agtOoat  the  Uirited  States ;  thi^  it  has  provided  for  the  trial  of  thoaa  o£BbBoes ; 
that  it  hae  ostabKshed  a  ^ibwial  ht  4e  parpose  of  trjing  them ;  that  it  has 
dii«ated  the  trimnal,  in  ease  of  eoiiTiotiea,  to  pvoao«nae  a  jodgaMfot  upon  the 


conviotieA  aacl  inCiet  a  pwrishaflnt.    AH  ^is  mamg  provided  for,  oan  it  bemidn* 
taittod  that  this  is  aot  a  eoaii,  or  dMit  it  is  be«nd  by  no  lawf 

B«fc  the  arg«mea«  does  not  rest  maMy,  I  thkk,  mpott  the  pmvisiaos  of  Oe 
OoBStiiM^ott  coMsraiiig  inipeaehiaoot.  It  is,  at  aaj  mtoi  vastly  slar«igthened 
by  the  direet  pvehihitioMi  of  the  Constitution.  **  Cioi^fress  shall  pass  no  bBl  of 
attainder  or  ex  pmi  fmak>  kw.**  Aeeordiag  to  Aat  prshihiiba  of  the  Oonstita- 
tioA,  if  eveiy  member  of  lUs  body ,  sittiiif  hi  its  legiaktiire  aapasity,  aad  every 
member  of  die  other  body,  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  shoold  unite  in  pass- 
iac  a  law  to  pwush  a«  aot  alitor  the  aot  was  dona,  that  law  would  be  a  mere 
nmlity.    Yet  what  is  daimad  by  ^  honorable  wwigfOT  in  behalf  of  SMmbem 


of  Ais  bodv  f  Aa  a  Ooa§rssB  yoa  eannot  oreate  a  law  to  pmnsh  these  acta  if  no 
law  azisted  at  the  daM  they  were  dene;  bnt  sktiag  here  as  judges,  not  only 
after  the  foet,  bnt  while  the  caae  is  on  trial,  you  may  iadividttaUyt  eaah  one  of 
yon,  create  a  law  by  Umself  to  govern  the  caae. 

Aeeordfng  to  fliia  wunrnption  the  same  Oonstitntion  whadii  haa  made  it  a  bill 
of  ligto  of  the  Amariean  oitisen,  wA  only  aa  against  Congress  bat  as  againat 
the  legislatavaef  eveiy  State  ha  Aa  Union,  tiMl  ^a^emfmifm^  lew  shall  be 
psmad  .this  same  OeostiAntien  has  eieetad  you  into  a  hedy  and  empewmd 
every  one  of  yon  to  say  out  mvemam  mUf adorn  :  if  I  cannot  find  a  law  I  witt 
make  one.  Nay,  it  has  dot  ted  every  one  ef  yea  with  imperial  power  1  -  it  has 
enabled  yen  to es|y,«ieeoZei SIC jiilan,«inl|M«rei«dneeo^^  lamelawntto 
myes^  by  wUdi  law  X  shell  geMm  this  eaae.  And,  mm  then  that,  when  eecb 
one  of  yoa  b^ore  he  took  his  plaee  hare  oaMed  God  to  witness  that  he  i^Dold 
adnmrister  imperial  jnsliae  in  thia  ease  eooording  to  the-Oenstkntion  and  &e 
laws,  he  meant  sneh  hvws  as  he  might  make  as  he  went  along.  The  Oonstit»> 
tion,  which  had  prohibited  anybodv  ftom  making  sneh  laws,  he  swore  to  observe ; 
bat  he  also  swore  to  be  governed  by  his  pwn  will;  his  own  individaal  will  was 
the  law  which  he  thas  swore  to  observe;  and  this  special  provision  i£  the  Con- 
stitntion,  that  when  Ijie  Senate  sits  in  this  capacity  to  try  an  impeachment  the 
senators  shall  be  on  oath,  means  merely  that  they  shall  swear  to  f<alow  their  owm 
indivijbal  wills!  I  respeet&lly  submit,  this  view  cannot  consistently  and  pro- 
perly be  taken  of  the  obsxacter  of  this  body,  or  of  the  dnties  and  powers  inonm- 
bent  neon  it. 

Look  for  a  moment,  if  yon  please*  to  the  otbw  provisioQ.  The  same  searek 
into  the  Bearish  Meaedeotsb  so  for  firom  having  made  ear  aneestors  who  foamed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  in  love  with  them«  led  them  to  pet  into  the  Con^ 
Btitation  a  positive  aad  ahsolato  pcobibition  against  any  bill  of  attainder.  What 
is  a  bill  <tf  attamder  t  It  is  a  case  before  the  Padiamant  where  the  Parliament 
make  the  law  fojr  tibe  foots  they  find.  Each  legislator^fojr  it  is  in  th^  le|pa^ 
lative  capacity  they  act,  not  in  a  judicial  one — ^is,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  hon* 
orable  managers,  "  a  law  onto  himself,"  and  according  to  his  discretion,  his  views 
of  what  is  politic  or  proper  under  the  circamstances,  he  frames  a  law  to  meet 
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the  case,  and  eaacta  itor  Totetialto  enaetaeat.  AccoKUsg  to  tbe  doatiine  now- 
advanced  bills  of  attainder  are  not  prohibited  by  this  Oonstitation ;  thej  am 
only  lAightly  iMidifiad.  It  k  eidv  neeeManr  Imp  the  Hovse  of  Bej^iefiftBta^res 
by  a  maioritj  to  ▼ote  an  impeachmeiit  aad  send  iq>  cert«a  artlcfea  and  have 
two-thhrds  of  this  body  rote  hi  fkvor  of  conviction,  and  there  is  an  attainder  ; 
and  it  is  done  by  the  same  process  and  depends  on  identicallv  the  same  princi- 
ples as  a  bill  of  attainder  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  individual  wills  of 
the  legislators,  instead  of  the  conscieutioiiB  discharge  of  the  daty  of  the  Judges, 
aettle  the  resnlt. 

I  submit,  then,  senators,  that  this  view  of  the  honorable  managers  of  die  duties 
and  powers  of  this  body  cannot  be  maintained.  But  the  attempt  made  by  the 
honorable  Butaagera  te  obtain  a  conviction  upon  this  tenth  article  is  attended 
with  some  peculuyritiee  which  I  think  it  is  the  auty  of  the  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
deat  to  adv^t  to.  80  far  aa  regards  the  preceding  articles,  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles are  framed  upon  alL^ipitioas  that  Uie  President  broke  a  law.  I  suppose  the 
honorable  maoaffers  do  net  intend  to  carry  their  doctrine  so  far  as  to  say 
t)&at  unless  you  find  the  President  did  intentionally  break  a  law  those  articles 
are  supported.  As  to  those  artides  there  is  some  law  unquestionably,  the  very 
gist  (a  the  charge  being  that  he  broke  a  kw.  You  muat  fiua  that  the  Uiw  existed ; 
you  must  construe  it  and  applv  it  to  the  case ;  you  must  find  his  crindnal 
intent  wilfully  to  break  the  law,  before  the  articles  cau  be  supported.  But  we 
come  now  to  ibis  tenth  article,  which  depends  upon  no  law  at  lul,  but»  aa  I  have 
said,  is  attended  with  some  extaordinary  Deouliarities. 

The  complaint  is  that  the  President  macle  speeches  against  Congress.  The 
true  stateoMfit  here  would  be  much  more  restricted  than  th^ ;  for  althoufh  in  those 
speeches  the  Freetdent  used  the  word  '^Ooagrese,"  mBdeuhledly  he  did  mot  mean 
'  tue  entire  constitutional  body  organized  under  the  OoBstltutkm  of  Iha  United 
States ;  he  meant  the  dominant  nuyoritv  in  Oongress.  £verybo^  so  under- 
stood it  i  everybody  must  so  understand  it.  But  the  corajphint  is  that  he  made 
speeches  against  those  y^o  govetiiad  in  Gangveas.  Wm,  wha  are  the  grand 
jary  in  this  case  1  One  of  the  parties  spoken  against.  Aaxl  who  ave  the  triers  f 
The  other  party  spoken  against  One  would  think  there  was  some  incongrui^ 
ia  this ;  some  reason  for  ghriag  paasa  before  taking  any  very  great  stride  in 
that  direction.  The  hoMmUe  Hoaee  of  Bepvseentativea  seads  its  maaagere 
here  to  take  notice  of  what!  That  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  has  erected 
itself  into  a  school  of  manners,  selecting  from  its  ranks  those  gentlemen  whom 
it  deems  most  competent  by  precept  and  example  to  teach  decorum  of  speech  ; 
and  they  desire  the  judgment  of  this  body  whether  the  President  has  not  been 

failty  m  indecorum,  whether  he  has  spoken  properly,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
onorable  manager.  Now,  there  used  to  be  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  although 
there  might  be  a  difierence  of  taste  about  oral  speeches,  and,  no  doubt,  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  many  such  differences,  there  was  one  very  important 
test  in  reference  to  them,  and  that  is  whether  they  are  true  or  ftilse  ;  but  it 
seems  that  ia  this  case  that  is  no  test  at  all.  The  honorable  manager,  in  open- 
ing the  case,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner,  to  ad- 
vert to  that  sq}^^^*  ^uui  done  it  in  terms  which  I  will  read  to  you : 

The  wor^  mf  not  alleged  to  b«  ekksr  fabe  or  cMMMtory,  btsaoso  it  is  not  wMiia  the 
powQV  of  aoy  naa^  however  Ufb  Us  offidal  pssiHwi,  in  •flbcl  to  slmickr  tiie  CongroBo  of  the 
TTnitad  8laftM,  fa  the  ordlBsry  sonee  of  that  wotd,  so  as  lo  oalA  oa  Ooagioss  to  answer  as  to. 
the  truth  of  the  1 


Considering  the  nature  of  our  government,  considering  the  experience  which 
we  have  gone  through  on  this  subieot,  that  is  a  pretty  lofty  claim.  Why,  if  the 
Senate  please*  if  you  go  back  to  the  tiase  of  the  Plaatageoets  and  seek  for  pre- 
cedente  there,  you  wifi  not  find  so  lofty  a  claim  as  that.  I  beg  leave  to  read 
from  two  statutes,  the  first  being  3  Edward  I,  ch.  34«  and  the  second*  2  Eichard, 
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II,  ch.  1,  a  short  paseage.    The  atatate  3  Edward  I,  tL  34,  after  the  preamble, 
^Mcta: 

That  fVom  heDoefottii  none  be  so  hardy  io  toll  or  paVllih  anj  false  news  or  tales,  iHievebj 
discord  or  occasion  of  discord  or  slander  may  ffrow  betweea  tse  Klof^  aad  his  people,  or  the 
ffreat  men  of  the  rea Im ;  and  he  that  doeth  so  shall  be  ti^en  and  kept  in  until  he  hath  brooght 
him  into  court  which  was  the  first  author  of  the  tale. 

The  8tatate  3  Richard  II,  ch.  1,  sec.  5,  enacted  with  some  alterations  the 
previous  statute.    It  commenced  thus  : 

Of  deyisors  of  false  news  and  of  horrible  and  felse  lies  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  nobles  and  frreat  men  of  the  realm ;  and  also  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerk  of 
the  priVj  seal,  stewara  of  the  King's  house,  Justices  of  the  one  bench  or  of  the  other,  and  of 
other  great  offieers  of  the  realm. 

The  great  men  of  the  realm  in  the  time  of  Kichard  II  were  protected  onlj 
against  '*  horrible  and  false  lies,"  and  when  we  arrive  in  the  coiHve  of  oar 
national  experience  daring  Ae  war  with  France  and  the  admiafstration  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  tnat  attempt  to  check,  not  free  speech,  bat  free  writing,  senators  will 
find  that  although  it  applied  only  to  written  libels  it  contained  an  express  sec* 
tion  that  the  truth  might  be  given  in  evidenoe.  That  was  a  law,  as  senators 
know,  making  it  penu  bj  written  libels  to  excite  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  the 
people  against  Gonffress  among  other  offences ;  but  the  estimate  of  the  elevation 
of  Ooogress. above  we  people  was  not  so  high  but  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
allow  a  defence  of  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence.  I  beg  leave  to  read  from 
this  f  edition  act  a  part  of  one  seotion  and  make  a  refereaee  to  another  to  support 
the  eorreotnees  of  what  I  have  said.    It  is  found  in  Statutes  at  Large,  psge  596 : 

That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be 
written,  printed,  uttered,  or  published,  or  shall  knowinglv  aud  willinglj  assist  or  aid  ia 
writiag,  printing,  uttering,  or  pablishing  any  false  scandalous,  and  malicious  wridog  or 
writings  against  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitea  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  goTern- 
ment,  or  either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either 
or  MY  of  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within 
the  United  States,  or  to  eadte  any  aalawM  combinattosi  tkerelB,  Ac 

Beelaoa  three  provides — 

That  if  an  J  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  tibls  act  fir  Ike  writing  or  publishing  aaj 
Ubel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defeadanl,  upon  the  trfail  of  the  caaee»  to  |pve  ia 
evidenoe  in  his  de^wee  the  truth  of  the  matter  coatainea  in  the  po^cation  charged  as  a  libel. 
Aud  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have  a  right  to  determiae  the  law  and  the  £sct, 
under  the  direotion  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

In  contrast  with  the  views  expressed  here,  I  desire  now  to  read  from  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Madnon's  works,  pages  542  and  547,  passages  which,  in 
mv  judgment,  are  as  masterly  as  anything  Mr.  Madison  ever  wrote,  upon  the 
rdations  of  thid  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  Unitea  States 
in  contrast  with  the  relations  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  people 
of  that  island ;  and  the  necessity  which  the  nature  of  our  ^vemment  lays  as 
under  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech : 

The  essentiai  difference  betweea  the  British  goyemment  and  the  Imerioan  ConstifealSon 
will  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light? 

In  the  British  goyemment  the  danger  of  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people  is 
understood  to  be  confined  to  the  exeoutiye  magistrate.  The  represMita«yes  of  the  people  in 
the  legislature  ave  only  exempt  tkeaMelves  Itom  dlstrast,  bat  are  eonaldered  as  auffieieiii 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  their  ocmstitueots  against  the  danger  from  the  ezeeatiye.  Hence 
it  is  a  principle  that  the  Parliament  is  unlimited  in  its  power;  er,  in  their  own  language,  is 
omnipotent  Hence,  too,  all  the  ramparts  for  protecting  the  rights  ef  the  people— -eoek  as 
their  Jiaffna  Charta,  their  Bill  of  Bights,  d^c—are  not  reaied  against  the  Parliament,  hot 
against  Uie  royal  prerogative.  They  are  merely  legislative  precautions  against  ezecutiye 
usurpations.  Under  sucn  a  government  as  this,  an  exemption  of  the  press  ih>m  preyions 
restraint,  by  Hcensers  appoiated  by  the  King,  is  all  the  freedom  that  cao  be  secured  to  it 

In  the  United  States  tae  case  is  altogether  diffeient  The  people,  not  the  government, 
possess  the  absolute  sovereignty.  The  fegislature,  no  less  than  the  executive,  is  under  limi- 
tations of  power.  Encroachments  are  regarded  as  possible  from  the  one  as  well  as  from  the 
other.    Hence,  in  the  United  States,  the  great  and  essential  rights  of  the  people  are  secured 
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ftgaiast  legUadre  m  well  is  afaiBst  ez^oatlTe  MnbitioiL  Tbej  are  seoafed,  not  hj  laws 
Mramoont  to  prerogative,  bot  dj  oonstifeatioiis  paramoont  to  laws.  This  eecarity  of  the 
sreedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should  be  exempt  not  only  from  previous  restraint  by 
the  e^ecattve,  as  in  great  Britain,  but  from  legislate  restraint  also ;  and  this  exemption, 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only  from  tke  prerious  inspeetion  of  licensee,  but 
from  tfae  rabseqnent  penal^  ef  taws. 

One  other  passage,  on  page,  547,  wfiieh  has  an  extraordinary  appttcatloii  to 
the  subject  now  bcnSore  jon  : 

1.  The  Constitution  supposes  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  each  of  Hs  bouses  may 
not  ^scharge  their  trusts,  eHher  from  defect  of  judgment  or  other  oauses.  Hence  they  are 
alLmade  vespcMMible  to  th«ir  eeastit«e«Ai  a*  the  lelimiiag  perM  and  tlie  Presi- 
dMit,  who  is  singly  intrusted  with  very  great  powers,  is,  as  a  further  guard,  subjected  to  an 
intermediate  impeachment. 

2.  Should  it  happen,  as  the  Constitution  supposes  it  may  happen,  that  either  of  these 


liranches  of  the  government  may  not  have  duly  discharged  its  trust,  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that,  accofding  to  the  eause  and  dmee  of  then-  fiMilla,  they  should  l)e  brought  iatooonlempt 
or  disfepute,  and  iaonr  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

3.  Whether  it  has,  in  any  case,  happened  that  the  proceedings  of  either  or  all  of  those 
branches  evince  such  a  violation  ef  duty  as  to  justify  a  contempt,  a  dinrepute,  or  hatred 
among  the  people,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  free  examination  thereof,  and  a  free  comniu- 
aieatien  among  the  people  thereon. 

4.  Whenever  it  may  have  actuallv  happened  that  proeeedings  of  this  sort  are  chargeable 
on  all  or  either  of  the  branches  of  the  government,  h  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  right,  of  mtelH- 
gent  and  faithful  citizens  to  cUscnss  and  promulge  them  freely,  as  well  to  control  them  by 
the  censorship  of  the  pubUo  opinion  as  to  promote  a  remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  tlie 
Cofotitatlcm.  And  it  eaamot  be  atdded  that  those  who  ave  te  apply  £e  remedy  must  feel, 
in  some  degree,  a  contempt  or  hatred  against  the  transgresMug  pwrty. 

These  observaliens  of  Mr.  Madison  were  made  in  respect  to  th%  ilreodoni  of 
the  press.  There  were  two  vieurs  entertained  at  the  tame  when  the  sedition  law 
was  passed  concerning  the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject  The  one  view 
iraa  that  when  the  Constitution  spoke  of  freedom  of  the  press  it  referred  to  the 
common-law  definition  of  that  freedom.  That  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Madison 
iras  controverting  in  one  of  the  paaaages  which  I  have  read  to  70a.  The  other 
-view  was  that  the  comoion4aw  definition  could  not  be  deemed  applieable,  and 
that  the  freedom  provided,  f<ff  by  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  the  action  of  Con- 
gress was  concerned,  was  an  absolute  freedom  of  the  press.  But  no  one  ever 
imagined  that  freedom  of  spoeeh,  in  contradistinction  from  written  libel,  could 
be  restrained  by  a  law  ef  Cofigress ;  for  whether  jom  treat  the  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution  as  absolute  in  itself  or  whether  you  refer  to  the  common  law  for  a 
definition  of  its  limits  and  meaning,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Under  the  com- 
mon law  no  man  was  ever  punished  eriminally  for  spoken  words.  If  he  slan- 
dered his  neighbor  and  injured  him»  he  must  make  good  in  damages  to  his  neigh- 
bor  the  injury  he  had  done ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  at  the  common  law  as 
an  indictmei]^  for  spoken  words.  80  that  this  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 
against  any  legislation  by  Congress  in  restraint  of  the  freedom  of  speech  is 
necessarily  an  absolute  jHrohibition ;  and  therefore  this  is  a  case  not  only  where 
th^re  is  no  law  made  prior  to  the  act  to  punish  the  act,  but  a  case  where  Con- 
gress is  expressly  prohibited  from  making  any  law  to  operate  even  on  subse- 
quent acth. 

What  is  the  law  to  be  t  Bnppose  it  is»  as  the  honorable  managers  seem  to 
think  it  should  be,  the  s^ise  of  propriety  of  each  senator  appealed  to.  What 
is  it  to  be  ?  The  only  rule  I  have  heard,  the  only  rule  which  can  be  announced, 
is  that  you  may  require  the  speaker  to  speak  properly.  Who  are  to  be  the 
judges  whether  he  speaks  properiy  I  In  Uiis  case  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  OB  the  presentalion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  freedom  of  speech  secured  by  this  absolute  pro- 
hilntion  of  the  Constitotion.  That  is  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  senators,  in 
consequence  of  which  thousands  of  men  went  to  the  scaffold  under  the  Tudors 
and  the  Stuarts.  That  is  the  same  freedom  of  speech  which  caused  thousands 
of  heads  of  men  and  of  women  to  roll  from  the  guiUq^ti^e  ^iii  ^^^^Q^That  is 
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the  same  freedom  of  Bpaediirbkdi  im  iMnwdlin^arjky,  mm9  thanonee,  '^c^ix 
to  reign  in  Warsaw.^  The  persons  did  not  speak  pr  operfy  hi  the  apprehensiom 
of  the  judges  before  whom  thejr  were  broaght.  'la  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
intended  to  be  secKired  by  our  Oenstitudoa  f 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  hare  to  detek  Jfm  hmt  m  verf  Aort  Ime 
longer,  and  that  is  by  a  few  observntloiis  cooowmiog  the  elerenth  article,  and 
they  will  be  very  few,  for  the  reason  that  the  eleve&th  article,  ad  I  understand 
it,  contains  nothing  new  which  needs  any  notice  from  me.  It  appears  by  the 
official  copy  of  the  articles  which  is  befo^  iia»  the  printed  oopy,  that  this  article 
was  adopted  at  a  later  p^tiod  tinn  the  pieaediBg  nine  arlicleB,  and  I  ssppose  it 
has  that  appearance,  that  the  honorable  managers,  looking  ofer  the  wofft  they  had 
already  performed,  perhaps  not  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  it  in  the  ^s^ 
io  whvtk  it  then  stood,  came  to  the  iscmcusion  to  add  this  elsTonth  article,  and  they 
have  compoanded  it  oat  of  the  materials  which  they  had  werious^  worked  ap 
into  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  th^  said,  hare  are  tite  speeches ;  we  w!H 
have  something  abont  them«  and  accordmgly  diey  begin  by  the  allegation  that 
the  President,  at  the  Ezectttive  Mansion  on  a  certain  oceasion,  made  a  speech, 
and  without  giving  his  words,  but  it  is  attributed  to  hha  that  he  had  an  intentloa 
to  dedare  that  this  was  not  a  Congress  within  the  meanhig  of  the  Constitution ; 
all  of  which  is  denied  in  his  answer,  and  th^^  is  no  proof  to  support  it.  The 
President,  by  his  whole  comrae  of  eondnet,  has  riiown  that  he  cotild  have  enter- 
tained so  sneh  intention  as  t^at  He  has  explained  that  frilly  hi  his  answer, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  explanation. 

Then  they  come  to  the  old  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  Th<^  say 
he  made  this  speech  dei^ng  the  competency  of  Congress  to  legislate,  and  Ibl* 
lowing  up  its  intent  he  end^vored  to  remove  Mr.  Stantoa.  I  have  sufficiently 
discussed  that,  and  I  shall  net  weary  the  padenee  of  the  Senate  by  doing  00 
anyfrnrther. 

Then  they  say  that  he  made  this  speech  and  followed  up  its  intent  by  endeavor- 
ing to  get  possession  of  ttkt  money  appropffated  Ibr  dte  ttflitsffy  setviee  of  the 
United  States.    I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say  upon  that. 

Then  they  say  that  he  made  H  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  what  H  eriled 
the  law  *«for  the  belter  government  of  the  rebel  States,**  passed  In  Mareh,  1967, 
and  in  support  of  that  tney  have  offered  a  teiegram  to  him  from  Governor  Par- 
sons, and  an  answer  to  that  tdegrara  from  the  President,  upon  the  subject  of  aa 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  sent  in  Jsntiary  befbte  the  MaitA  when  the  law 
came  into  existence,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  Aat  is  the  onlv  evidenee  wfafdi  they 
have  offered  upon  that  subject.  I  leave,  therefore,  with  these  remains,  ^bil 
article  for  the  consideration  of  tfie  Senate. 

It  must  be  unnecessarv  for  me  to  say  anything  con<5eniiiig  Ae  importanee  of 
ihis  case,  not  only  now,  but  in  the  fhture.  It  must  be  apparent  to  eveiy  one,  Ift 
any  way  connected  with  or  concerned  in  this  trial,  that  this  is  and  wm  he  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  which  ever  has  been  or  can  ever  be  expected  to  he 
found  of  American  justice  or  American  Injustice,  of  that  justice  whiclr  Mr. 
Burke  says  is  the  great  standing  policy  of  all  civilized  states,  or  of  ihot  fBJttlh 
tice  which  is  sore  to  be  dtseovered  and  which  makes  even  the  wise  man  mad, 
and  which,  in  the  fixed  and  immutable  order  of  €Kid*s  providenee,  is  eortain  to 
return  to  plague  its  inventors. 

Mr.  CoNffBSS,  (at  two  o'doek  and  twenty  mhmtes  p.  m.)  Mr.  Pl^dent,  I 
move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  tiie  diair  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  three  o'clock. 

The  Chibf  Jitsticr.  Senators  will  please  resume  thehr  seats  and  give  th^ 
attention.  Gentlemen  of.coonsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please  proceed  irith 
the  defence.  ^ 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  wffl  call  General  Thomas  fiwt^g.^.^^^ by GoOqIc 
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By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Oeneral  Thottaa^  will  ^•n  state  bow  long  von  lave  been  in  tbe  service  f 

A.  I  went  to  West  Point  in  tbe  year  1819.     1  entered  tbe  MQitary  Academy 
in  September  of  tbat  year,  and  was  graduated  July  1,  1823,  ana  appointed 
second  lieatanant  of  tbe  fonrtb  infantry.    I  bave  been  in  tbe  army  since  tbat 
date. 
.  Q.  Wbat  is  your  present  rank  in  tbe  army  f 

A.  I  am  Adjutant  Geneial  of  tbe  army,  witb  tbe  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and 
au^  general  by  brevet. 

Q.  Wben  was  your  brevet  conferred  t 
.    A.  I  really  forgef .    I  would  bave  lo  refet  to  tbe  Army  Register  for  tbat 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  tbe  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  after  I  returned  firom  one  of  my  soutbem  trips. 

Q.  Durinf^  the  war  t 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Toward  tbe  close  of  it  t 

A.  Toward  tke  elose  of  it.  I  was  first  made  a  oalonel,  as  A^'utant  Oeneral, 
on  tbe  7tb  of  Marcb,  wben  Colonel  Cooper  went  out. 

Q.  Wben  were  you  first  appointed  Adjutant  General  7 

A.  On  the  7tb  of  Marcb,  1861. 

Q.  On  what  service  were  yeu  during  the  war,  generally  f  Give  us  an  idea 
of  your  service. 

A.  During  the  administration  of  tke  War  Department  by  General  Cameron 
I  was  on  duty  as  Adjutant  General  in  tbe  office.  I  accompanied  bim  on  bis 
mrestem  trip  to  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  returned  witb  bim.  Then,  after 
that,  after  making  tbat  report,  be  left  tbe  department,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
.  appointed.  I  remained  in  tbe  department  some  time  after  Mr.  Stanten  was 
appointed^^-eeveral  months.  Tbe  first  duty  he  placed  me  on  from  tbe  offiee — 
at  any  rate  as  one  of  the  duties — ^he  sent  me  down  on  tbe  James  river  to  make 
exchanges  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  arrangement  made  by  General  Dix 
with  tbe  lebek. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  wbat  point  is  this  evidence  t 

Mr.  Stanbeev.  To  huM  around  the  reason  why  there  was  tbe  interruption 
In  tbe  Adjutant  Generars  business,  and  bow  long  it  continued  and  wben  be 
returned.  It  wOl  be  through  in  a  moment.  (To  witbess.)  Wbat  waa  tbe 
next  service  T 

A.  During  tbe  war  I  was  sent  once  or  twice,  three  times*  perhaps,  to  Harris- 
burg  to  erganiae  volunteers  and  to  correct  some  irregularities  there ;  not  irregu- 
larities exactly,  but  in  order  to  put  regiments  togemer,  skeleton  regiments.  I 
was  sent  there  and  ordered  to  bringtnem  together,  once  at  Philadelphia  and 
twice  at  Harrisbui^.  I  was  sent  to  JSarrisburg  also  about  tbe  time  that  Lee  was 
invading  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  but  i^y  principal  duty  was  down  onUie 
liiasissipbi  river. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  there  T 

A.  Tbraefeld.  Tbe  first  was  to  inspect  tbe  armies  on  tbe  river  in  tbat  part 
of  the  country.    Tbe  second  was  to  look  into  cotton  lands. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  not  that  i4[»pear  better  by  the  order  ? 

Tbe  Witness.  I  bave  it. 

Mr.  Stanbeby.  The  orders  are  bere,  but  it  will  take  a  great  wbOe  to  intro- 
duce them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Venr  well 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  ask  him  nothing  but  wbat  be  has  performed.  (To  the 
witaess.)     What  was  the  third  duty? 

A.  To  take  charge  of  the  negro  population  and  oigan^^  tbje^  as  troops*.> 
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Q.  Were  yoa  the  first  officer  who.  oigaaiied  ftegro  lugiuiiMtii  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  prior  to  you  t 

A*  I  think  that  Greneral  Butler  had  organized  some  in  New  Orleans.  Some 
were  org^ized  before  I  took  charge.  I  was  sent  down  on  the  Mississi^  anid 
m  the  reoellidos  States,  and  I  had  charge  of  all  of  them  there. 

Q.  What  number  of  regiments  were  organized  under  your  care  t 

A.  I  organized  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  colored  soldiers.  The  particu- 
lar number  of  regiments  I  do  not  recollect,  because  they  were  numbered  some 
with  those  in  New  Orleiins  and  some  with  those  in  the  east. 

Q.  After  that  service  was  performed  what  was  the  next  special  duty  you  were 
detailed  on  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  this  city  after  I  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  I  was  Aen 
on  my  way.  up  the  river.  I  came  to  Washington.  The  next  duty  I  was  placed 
upon  was  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  xiffice 
throughout  the  country,  first  at  Washington,  and  then  throughout  the  loyal 
States.    I  performed  that  service. 

Q.  What  next  T 

A.  My  last  service  was,  I  was  ordered  throughout  the  XTnited  States  to  exam- 
ine the  national  cemeteries  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  That  duty  I  have 
performed ;  but  my  report  is  not  yet  in.  It  is  very  voluminous.  Those  are 
the  duties  that  I  have  performed. 

Q.  Did  those  duties  fall  under  your  proper  duties  as  Adjutant  General ;  and  in 
what  capacity  T 

A.  Perfectly  so.  As  Adjutant  Genial  I  am  ea;  officio  inspector  of  the  army, 
and  these  duties  are  germane  to  it. 

Q.  This  duty  of  inspection  of  the  cemeteries  was  the  last  special  duty  that 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  from  bavins  performed  that  last  special  duty  f 

A.  I  came  to  Washington  on  three  different  occasions.  I  would  come  here 
and  then  would  go  back. 

Q.  When  did  you  .return  from  this  last  duty  or  this  last  detail  upon  die 
national  cemetery  business  1 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  the  precise  date ;  but  it  was  about  die  close  of 
last  year. 

Q.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1867 1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  then  completed  this  last  duty  or  service  f 

A.  I  had  visited  every  State  where  the  cemeteries  were.  The  only  ones  I 
have  not  visited  are  two  very  small  ones  near  this  city.    I  left  them  till  the  last, 

Q.  You  were  th6n  ready  to  make  your  report  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  writing  it  out,  and  would  have  had  it  ready  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  interruption  of  this  court.     It  is  nearly  completed. 

Q.  You  have  not  since  been  detailed  upon  any  other  special  service  exeept 
about  this  War  Department  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  engaged  in  making  this  report,  and  I  continued  on  diat 
duty  until  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Acljutant  G^nerars  ofBce. 

Q.  At  what  date  were  you  returned  to  your  Adjutant  General's  office  ? 

A.  The  President  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  note  to  General  Gr&nt,  dated 
the  13th  of  February.  General  Grant's  note  to  me  in  answer  to  that,  putting 
me  in  charge,  was  dated  the  next  day — the  14th. 

Q.  Who  had  occupied  your  office  during  your  absence  t 

A.  General  E.  D.  Townsend,  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Q.  Your  assistant? 

A.  My  first  assistant,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Digitized  by  doOQlC 
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Q.  Then  70a  never  lost  yoar  position  as  Adjutant  Oeneralt 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  the  President  to  restore  you  1 

A.  I  spoke  to  the  President  on  two  or  three  occasions,  some  months  ago, 
stating  that  when  I  got  through  this  particular  business  I  should  like  to  have 
chai^  of  my  ofBce.  He  knew  what  my  wishes  were;  but  on  this  occasion  1 
did  not  mention  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  I  wish  to  object  in  limine  to  any 
conversation  between  this  person  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  This  is  his  application  to  the  President  that  I  am  trying  to 
prove,  to  be  restored  to  his  duty  as  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  do  not  object  to  that  fact;  but  I  do  not  want  this 
conversation. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  I  do  not  want  any  conversation  now.  (To  the  witness.)  You 
applied  once  or  twice  to  him  before  to  restore  you  ? 

A.  I  stated  that  that  was  my  wish. 

Q.  On  the  13th  of  February  you  received  the  order  which  you  had  requested, 
before,  restoring  you  to  your  position  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  not  a  note  to  me;  it  was  a  note  to  General  Grant 

Q.  But  that  note  restored  you  to  your  position  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When,  after  that,  did  you  see  the  President,  and  what  did  he  say  to  you 
or  did  you  say  to  him  between  that  time  and  the  time  you  received  your  order 
on  the  21st  ? 

A.  On  one  occasion  I  went  over  to  take  hjm  some  resignations 

Q.  After  you  had  been  restored  to  your  office  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  some  resignations  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  me  which  were  on  bis- 
table. 

Q.  To  take  overt 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  President  spoke  to  you  about 
taking  possession  of  the  War  Office  ? ' 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment.  I  object  to  that  question;  it  is  lead- 
ing, and  so  grossly  leading,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  is  almost  intentional.  "  Was 
that  the  first  occasion  he  spoke  to  you  V* — assuming  that  he  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  He  did  speak  afterward,  we  know. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  How  do  we  know  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  We  will  come  to  it  in  another  way.  (To  the  witness.)  Do- 
yon  recollect  what  occurred  on  the  2ist  of  February  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.     1  thought  your  question  was  anterior  to  that. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  It  was.  What  happened  in  the  War  Office  on  the  morning 
of  the  2l8t  of  February  in  regard  to  closing  the  office  on  the  succeeding  day, 
tbe22d? 

A.  Toward  twelve  o'clock  I  went  up  myself  and  asked  Mr.  Stanton,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  if  I  should  close  the  office  the  next  day,  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, and  he  directed  n^e  to  do  it.  I  issued  such  a  circular  and  sentjt  around 
to  the  different  departments. 

Q.  Was  that  an  order  made  by  you  as  Adjutant  (General  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  bv  his  order. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  had  seen  the  President  that  diay  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  took  place  after  you  had  issued  that  order  1 

A.  Very  soon  after  1  had  issued  it  I  received  a  note  firom  Golonel  Moore,  the 
private  secretary  of  the  President,  that  the  President  wished  to  see  me.     I 
immediately  went  over  to  the  White  House,  and  saw  the  President^    He  came 
oat  of  his  library  with  two  communications  in  his  hand.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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Q.  He  come  out  with  two  papers  in  his  hand  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  handed  them  to  Colonel  Moore  to  read.  Thej  were  read 
to  me. 

•    Q.  Keadalond? 

.  A.  Bead  aloud.  One  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton,  dismissing  him  from 
office,  and  directing  him  to  turn  over  the  hooks,  papers,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the 
War  Department ;  the  other  was  addressed  to  me  appointing  me  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  stating  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  heen  directed  to  Izansfer  die 
office. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  diose  papers,  or  either  of  them  1 

A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  Yod  had  no  hand  whatever  in  writing  those  papers  or  dictating  them  ? 

A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Excuse  me  ;  that  is  very  leading  again. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Well.  (To  the  witness.)  What  was  said  by  the  President 
at  that  time  to  you  or  by  you  to  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bvt^kr.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  conversatione — — 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Between  this  party  and  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Right  there,  certainly.     (Handing  him  the  papers.) 

Mr.  Evarts.  Which  they  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  interpose  the  objection  here,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  What,  then,  was  said  between  you  and  the  Presidfent  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  determined  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
he  desired  me  to  do  the  same.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  ol^ect. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  told  him  I  would. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  What  further  took  place  or  was  said  ? 

A.  He  then  directed  me  to  deliver  this  paper  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  him. 

Q.  Was  that  all  ?    Did  you  then  leave  1 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take  an  officer  in  my  departhient  with  me  to  see 
that  I  delivered  it  and  note  what  occurred,  and  I  stated  that  I  would  take 
Genera]  Williams. 

Q.  Who  is  General  Williams  ? 

A.  One  of  the  assistant  adjutant  generals  in  my  department  on  duty  there. 

Q.  You  told  the  President  you  would  take  him  along  to  witness  the  transac- 
.tion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yx>u  do  then  f 

A.  I  went  over  to  the  War  Department,  went  into  one  of  my  rooras«  and 
told  General  Williams  I  wished  him  to  go  with  me ;  I  did  not  say  for  what  pur- 
pose. I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  note 
nrhat  occurred. 

Q.  Without  telling  him  what  it  was  you  intended  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  it.  I  then  went  to  the  Secretary's  room 
and  handed  him  the  first  paper. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  first  paper,  which  was  thi^  ? 

A.  The  paper  addressed  to  nim. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ?    Did  he  read  it  ? 

A.  He  got  up  when  I  came  in,  and  we  bade  good  morning  to  each  other,  itod 
I  handed  him  that  paper,  and  he  put  it  down  on  the  comer  of  his  table  and  mU 
down.    Presently  he  got  up  and  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  he  then  said,  '^Do 
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yon  wish  me  to  vacate  tbe  office  at  once,  or  will  you  give  me  time  to  remove  my 
private  property  t"    I  saifl,  **Act  your  pleaswre/' 

Q.  Did  he  Bay  what  time  he  woald  requure  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  then  handed  him  the  paper  addressed  to 
me,  which  ha  read,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  copy. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  I 

A.  In  the  mean  time  General  Qrant  cane  in,  and  I  handed  it  to  him.  Oen- 
end  Gh»nt  asked  me  M  that  was  for  him.  I  said  no ;  merely  for  his  information. 
I  promised  a  copy,  and  I  went  down. 

Q.  Downwl^ret    To yorar office? 

A.  Into  my  own  room. 

Q.  Your  own  room  is  below  that  of  the  Secretary;  on  the  first  floor  f 

A.  Below  General  Schriver*s  room — the  one  opposite  the  Secretary's. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  lower  floor  I 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  went  down  and  made  a  copy  of  the  order  f 

A.  I  had  a  copy  made,  which  I  certified  as  Secretary  of  War  €ul  interim,  I 
took  that  up  and  handed  it  to  him.  Qe  then  said,  **  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
will  obey  your  instructions  or  whet^r  I  will  resist  them.^  Nothing  more 
passed  of  any  moment,  and  I  left. 

Q.  Was  General  Grant  there  at  the  second  interview  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Secretary  was  alone,  then  ? 

A.  He  was  alone.  His  son  may  h^ve  been  there,  because  he  was  generally 
in  the*  room. 

Q.  Did  General  Williams  go  up  with  you  the  second  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  12^  o'clock  that  I  went  up  to  see  the  Secretary,  and 
this  was  just  after  I  came  down  and  wrote  the  order — it  was  toward  1  o'dock, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  It  was  immediately  after  you  had  written  the  order  to  close  the  office  t 

A.  Yes;  I  got  the  note  immediately  after  from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  occurred  between  you  and  the  Secretary  on  that  day, 
the  2 1st  f 

A.  I  think  it  was.  |  After  a  pause.]  No,  no ;  I  was  confounding  the  22d 
with  the  2l8t. 

Q.  What  further  T 

A.  I  went  into  the  other  room  and  he  was  there,  and  I  said  that  I  should 
issue  orders  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  said  that  I  should  not;  he  would 
countermand  them,  and  he  turned  to  General  Schriver  and  also  to  General 
Townsend,  who  were  in  the  room,  and  directed  them  not  to  obey  any  orders 
coming  from  me  as  Secretary  of  War. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  was  the  21st  T 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  21st. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  The  22d  or  21st  ? 

A.  The  21st,  I  think.  What  brings  it  to  my  mind  is,  he  wroto  a  note  which 
he  handed  me  prohibiting  me  from  acting  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  note  ? 

A.  I  think  I  gave  it  to  you.  I  have  some  here;  probably  it  may  be  among 
them.     I  will  look.     The  note  is  dated  February  21 ;  I  know  that. 

Q   (Prraeoting  a  p^^per  to  the  witness.)  See  if  that  is  the  evdar  ih^t   heathen 
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A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  I  sec  the  body  of  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Stanton's  hanawritioK  1 
A.  He  dictated  it  to  General  Townsend.    That  is  his  handwriting.    A  oopj 
was  made  of  it,  and  Mr.  Stanton  signed  it,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
Q.  Will  yon  read  it,  if  you  please  f  •     . 

A.  "War  Department,  Washington  city,  February  21,  1868" 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please.  Let  us  see  that  paper. 
(The  paper  was  thereupon  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  then.) 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  witness.)  Now  read  it,  if  you  please,  general. 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

War  Departstbitt, 
Waskmgton  CUp,  Fekruarp  21,  1868. 
Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  yon  presume  to  issue  orders  as  Secretary  of  YfT  md  interim, 
Sach  conduct  and  orders  are  illegal,  and  jou  are  hereby  commanded  to  abstain  from  issuing 
anj  orders  other  than  in  jonr  capacity  as  Adjutant  Qeneral  of  the  army. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
«.  Secretaty  qf  Wt, 

Brevet  H%jor  General  L.  Thobias,  AijuUnX  Oeneral, 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  after  that  interview  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  took  place? 

Mr.  Manager  !dutlbr.  I  object  now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  to  the 
conversation  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas.  U))  to  this  time  I 
did  not  object,  as  you  observed,  upon  reflection,  to  any  orders  or  directions 
which  the  President  gave,  or  any  conversation  had  between  the  President  and 
General  Thomas  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  commission.  But  now  the  commis- 
sion has  been  issued ;  the  demand  has  been  made  :  it  has  been  refused  ;  and  a 
peremptory  order  given  to  General  Thomas  to  mind  his  own  business  and  keep 
out  of  the  War  Oflfice  has  been  put  in  evidence.  Now,  I  suppose  that  the 
President,  by  talking  with  General  Thomas,  or  General  Thomas  by  talking 
with  the  President,  cannot  put  in  his  own  declarations  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing evidence  in  favor  of  himself.  The  Senate  has  already  ruled  by  solemn  vote, 
and  in  consonance,  I  believe,  with  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  officer,  that  there 
were  such  evidences  of  common  intent  between  these  two  parties  as  to  allow  us 
to  put  in  the  acts  of  each  to  bear  upon  the  other ;  but  I  challenge  any  authority 
that  can  be  shown  anywhere  that,  in  trying  a  man  for  an  act  before  any  tribu- 
nal, whether  a  judicial  court  .or  any  ofiier  body  of  triers,  testimony  can  be 
given  of  what  the  respondent  said  in  his  own  behalf,  and  especially  to  his  ser- 
vant, tind  a  fortiori  to  his  co-conspirator.  A  conspiracy  being  alleged,  can  it  be 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  call  up  any  officer  of  the  army,  and, 
by  talking  to  him  after  the  act  has  been  done,  justify  the  act  which  has  been 
done  ? 

The  act  which  we  complain  of  was  the  removal  of  Mr,  Stanton  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas.  That  has  been  done ;  that  is,  if  he  can  be  removed 
at  all.  I  understand  the  areument  just  presented  to  us  by  the  learned  counsel 
who  is  absent,  after  having  oeliverea  his  argument,  is,  that  there  was  no  removal 
at  all,  and  no  appointment  at  all.  Then,  of  course,  if  there  was  not,  there  has 
not  been  anything  done ;  we  might  as  well  stop  here.  Assuming,  however,  the 
correctness  of  another  part  .of  his  argument,  to  wit,  tbat  the  only  power  of 
removal  remained  in  the  President  or  in  the  Ff  esident  and  the  Senate — assuming 
that  to  be  true,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  be  quite  right  in  his  idea  that 
the  question  of  removal  depended  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  legs  in  walking  out, 
because  everything  had  been  done  but  that — assuming  that  that  portion  of  his 
argument  is  the  better  one,  we  insist  tbat  there  was  a  removfdr  there  twas  an 
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appointment,  and  that  is  the  act,  at  any  rate,  which  is  heing  inquired  abont ;  for 
whatever  the  charaoter  of  that  act  is,  there  is  the  end,  be  it  better  or  wDrse. 

But  after  that  act  I  mean  to  saj  that  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  make  evidence  for 
himself  bj  going  and  talking  with  the  President,  nor  the  President  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  Even  supposing  that  the  act  was  as  innocent  a  thing  as  a  conspiracy 
to  get  up  a  lawsuit,  after  die  conspiracy  had  taken  place  and  it  had  eventuated 
in  Uie  aet,  then  they  could  not  put  in  their  declarations.  True,  there  is  not 
much  evidence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  because  I  should  suppose  that  if  the 
President  meant  to  conspire  with  anybody  to  get' up  a  lawsuit  he  would  have 
conspired  with  his  Attorney  General,  and  not  his  Adjutant  GreneraL  He  is  a 
queer  person  with  whom  to  make  a  conspiracy  to  get  up  a  lawsuit.  But  even  a 
tning  so  innocent  as  that,  after  it  was  done,  could  not  be  ameliorated,  defended, 
altered,  or  changed  by  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  one  to  the  other.  There- 
fore, ffi  limine,  I  must  object ;  and  I  need  not  go  any  further  now  than  object 
to  any  evidence  of  what  the  President  says,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  thing 
done,  a  part  of  the  res  gestce,  any  conversation  which  takes  place  after  the  thing 
done,  afier  the  act  of  which  we  complain. 

Mr.  STA^BBBY.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  I  understand  the  case  as  the  gentle- 
man supposes  it  to  be  now,  the  whole  case  depends  upon  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager .  Butlbr.  I  have  not  said  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  understand. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  say  the  transaction  stops  with  issuing  the  order  for  his 
removal. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  transaction  9topB. 

Mr  Stanbbry.  Does  ndt  your  conspiracy  stop  ?    Does  not  your  case  stop  I 
That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  No. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  agree  myself  that  your  case  stops  with  that  order,  because 
I  agree  with  what  now  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  honorable  manager, 
that  that  did  in  fact  remove  Mr.  Stanton  per  se.  If  it  did,  it  was  the  law  that 
gave  it  that  effect ;  for  there  is  no  question  about  a  removal  merely  in  fact,  no 
question  about  an  actual  ouster  by  force  here ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  a  legal 
removal,  and 'that  we  are  upon;  and  I  now  understand  the  honorable  manager 
to  say  that  that  order,  according  to  his  judgment,  effected  a  legal  removal,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Stanton's  legs  to  move  him  out  of  office ;  he  was 
already  out  by  the  order.  If  Mr.  Stanton  was  out  by  the  order,  the  learned 
managers  are  also  out  by  the  order,  for  then  it*  must  be  a  legal  order,  making  a 
legal  removal,  not  a  forcible,  illegal  ouster. 

But,  says  the  learned  manager,  the  transaction  ended  in  giving  the  order  and 
receiving  the  order,  and  you  are  to  have  no  testimony  of  what  was  said  by  the 
President  or  General  Thomas  except  what  was  said  just  then,  because  that  was 
.the  transaction  ;  that  was  the  re*  gestce.  Does  the  learned  gentleman  forget  his 
testimony  1  Does  he  forget  how  he  attempted  to  make  a  case  ?  Does  he  forget, 
not  what  took  place  in  the  afternoon  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas 
that  we  are  now  going  into,  but  what  took  place  that  night  ?  Does  he  forget 
what  sort  of  a  case  he  attempts  to  make  against  the  President,  not  at  the  time 
when  that  order  was  given,  nor  before  it  was  given,  nor  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  but  under  his  conspiracy  counts,  the  managers  have  undertaken  to  give  in 
evidence  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  General  Thomas  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  enter  the  War  Office  by  force  I 

That  is  the  matter  charged  as  illegal ;  and  the  articles  say  that  the  conspiracy 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President  was  that  the  order  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  exhibition  of  force,  intimidation,  and  threats ;  and  to  prove  that 
what  has  he  got  here  ?  The  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  not  made  under 
oath,  as  we  propose  to  have  them  made,  but  his  mere  declarations,  when  ihe 
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President  was  absent  and  could  not  contradict  him-— not,  as  now,  under  oaft, 
and  air  the  conversation  when  the  President  was  present  •and  conld  contradiet 
or  might  admit.  The  honorable  manager  has  gone  into  all  that  to  make  a  case 
against  the  President  of  conspiracy ;  and  not  merely  that,  bnt  proves  the  acts 
and  declarations  of  General  Thomas  on  the  22d ;  and  not  only  that,  bnt  as  late 
as  the  9th  of  March,  at  the  presidential  levee  brings  a  witness,  with  the  eyes  of 
all  Delaware  npon  him,  [laughter,]  and  proves  by  that  witness,  or  thinks  he  has 
proved,  that  on  that  night  General  Thomas  also  made  a  declaration  involThig 
the  President  in  this  conspiracy,  as  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  still  existing  to  k^ 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  defend  against  these  declarations  made  on  the  night  of 
the  21  St  or  the  22d,  and  again  as  late  as  the  9th  of  March?  Does  not  the 
transaction  run  through  all  that  time  ?  How  is  the  President  to  defend  himself 
if  he  is  allowed  to  introduce  no  proof  of  what  he  said  to  General  Thomas  i^ter 
the  date  of  the  order  7  May  he  not  caU  General  Thomas  ?  Is  General  Thomas 
impeached  here  as  a  co-conspirator?  Is  his  mouth  shut  by  a  prosecution? 
Not  at  all.  He  is  free  as  a  witness — ^brought  here  and  sworn.  Now,  what 
better  testimony  can  we  have  to  contradict  this  alleged  conspiracy  than  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators ;  for  if  General  Thomas  did  not 
conspire,  certainly  the  President  did  not  conspire.  A  man  cannot  conspire  by 
himself.  And  now  we  contradict  by  this  testimony,  and  have  .a  right  to  con- 
tradict by  this  testimony,  what  was  stated  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t.  Here  is  an 
interview  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t.  We  want  to  show  that  not  only  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  when  he  received  the  order  the  President  gave  him 
no  ipstmctions,  no  orders,  and  made  no  agreement  to  use  force ;  bnt  that  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  whe^  General  Thomas  returned 
to  report  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  surrender  the  office,  the 
President  still  gave  no  directions  and  entered  into  no  conspiracy  of  force ;  and 
that  accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  when  General  Thomas  spoke  of  his 
own  intentions,  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  President ;  and  he  did  not 
profess  to  speak  for  him. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  if  the  court  please,  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
very  best  testimimy  we  can  give,  and  the  most  legal  and  admissible.  It  is  tiot 
after  the  transaction  is  ended ;  it  is  not  after  the  proof  on  the  other  side  is 
ended  as  to  the  conspiracy;  but  it  is  long  before  the  time  when,  according  to 
their  proof,  the  conspiracy  ceased.  In  that  point  of'  view,  we  claim  that  it  is 
perfectly  legal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  most  have  made  myself 
very  illy  understood  if  what  I  said  has  been  fairly  met  or  attempted  to  be  met 
by  the  learned  counsel.  This  is  my  objection :  not  that  they  shall  not  prove 
by  Mr.  Thomas  that  he  did  not  say  what  we  proved  that  he  said  to  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh ;  he  will  be  a  bold  man  to  say  he  did  not  say  it,  however ;  not  that  they 
shall  not  prove  that  he  did  not  say  what  we  proved  he  said  to  Mr.  Karsner, 
although  1  should  think  my  learned  friend  had  had  enough  of  Mr.  Karsner ; 
not  that  they  shall  not  show  any  fact  which  is  competent  to  be  shown  ;  but  the 
proposition  I  make  as  a  legal  proposition,  (and  it  has  not  been  met  nor  touched 
by  the  argument,)  is  that  it  is  not  competent  to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  not 
say  to  Mr.  Burleigh  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  by  proving  what  was  said 
between  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  President ;  that  the  President  cannot  put  in  his 
declaration ;  and  I  challenge  again  a  law  book  to  be  brought  in  before  this  Sien- 
ate — common  law,  parliamentary  law,  constitutional  law,  statute  law,  or  •*  law 
unto  ourselves" — any  law  that  was  ever  heard  of,  in  which  any  such  proposition 
was  ever  held.  It  never  was  held,  sir.  Go  to  your  own  reading ;  tell  me  of 
the  case  where  after  we  show  that  a  man  has  done  an  act,  which  act  is  com- 
plained of,  when  he  is  on  trial  for  that  act,  he  can  bring  his  servant,  his  co-con- 
spirator, and  show  what  he  said  to  his  servant  and  his  servant  to  him,  in  order 
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to  his  jnstificatioD.  What  thief  could  not  defend  himself  by  that,  what  mur- 
derer could  not  defend  himself  by  that— show  what  he  said^  the  one  to  the 
oAer,  and  the  other  to  the  one  after  the  thing  has  happened,  after  the  act  has 
been  done  ? 

Now^  it  is  said,  as  though  this  case  was  to  be  carried  on  by  some  little  snap- 
catch  of  a  word,  that  I  said  there  was  a  removal,  and,  therefore,  I  must  have 
said  it  was  a  legal  removal.  I  say  there  never  was  a  legal  removal  of  Mr. 
Stwaton.  There  was  an  act  of  removal  so  far  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  exercise  the  power,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it,  so  far  as  he  is  crimi* 
naliy  responsible  for  it,  so  £eu:  as  he  must  be  held  to  every  intendment  of  the 
consequences  of  it  as  much  as  though  Mr.  Stanton  bad  gone  out  in  obedience 
to  it;  because  who  is  the  President!  He  is  the  Chief  Executive,  and  has  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  has  issued  an  order  to  one  officer  of  the  army  to  take 
possession. 

But,  senators,  I  am  not  now  insisting  that  the  President  shall  not  ask  Mr. 
ThomaSy  **  Sir,  did  you  conspire  ?"  I  am  content  they  shall  ask  him  that,  and 
I  will  ask  him  in  return,  "  Did  you  conspire  with  the  President ;  did  you  do 
this*  or  did  you  do  that  V*  But  my  proposition  is,  that  they  cannot  put  in  what 
the  President  said  to  Thomas,  or  what  Thomas  said  to  the  President  after  be 
had  given  the  order.  The  learned  counsel  says,  "  Why  these  gentlemen  mana- 
gers have  put  in  what  Mr.  Thomas  said  all  along,  and  what  the  President  said 
all  along."  I  understand  that ;  so  we  can.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  all 
eourts  of  justice  where  I  have  seen  cases  tried — and  where  I  have  not,  the  books 
are  all  one  way  upon  that  matter — ^it  is  the  commonest  thing  on  earth  to  put  in 
the  confession  of  a  criminal  made  clear  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  down  to 
the  hour  of  the  trial  Is  it  not  ?  If  he  makes  a  confession  the  moment  the 
officer  is  bringing  him  and  putting  him  into  the  dock,  it  may  be  used  against 
him.  Bat  who  ever  heard  that  it  gave  the  prisoner  the  right  to  introduce  what 
he  said  to  his  associate,  what  he  said  to  his  servant,  what  he  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor, after  the  act  was  done,  be  the  act  whatever  it  mi^  ? 

It  is  said  you  must  allow  him  to  put  this  in  because  the  President  cannot  de-i 
fend  himself  otherwise.  He  has  all  the  facts  to  defend  himself  with.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  that  he  shall  not  defend  himself  by  word  of  mouth.  I  do  not 
claim  that  the  conspiracy  was  made  between  the  21st  of  February  and  the  9  th 
of  March.  I  claim  that  it  was  made  before  that  time ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
able,  before  we  get  through,  to  convince  everybody  else  of  it.  I  claim  that  we 
find  certain  testimony  of  it  between  these  two  dates. 

Now,  understand  me.  I  do  not  object  to  asking  Mr.  Thomas  what  he  said  .to 
Mr.  Burleigh,  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilkeson,  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Karsner, 
what  he  said  to  anybody,  where  we  have  put  in  what  he  said ;  but  I  do  object 
to  his  putting  in  any  more  of  the  President's  rleclarations  after  the  act  done.  I 
do  not  want  any  more  such  exhibitions  as  this.  When  a  simple  order  is  given 
by  the  President  to  his  subordinate,  a  very  harmless  thing,  quite  in  common 
course,  it  is  given  to  him  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  **  Now,  I  want  you  to 
sustain  the  Constitution  and  laws ;"  and  the  officer  says,  **  1  will  sustain  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws."  Do  we  not  understand  what  all  that  was  done  for  ?  It 
was  a  part  of  the  defence  got  up  there  at  the  time ;  a  declaration  made  to  be 
put  in  nere  before  you  or  before  some  court. 

Nobody  can  doubt  what  that  was  for.  Did  he  ever  give  any  other  order  to  Thomas 
or  any  other  office  and  say  :  **  Now,  sir,  here  is  a  little  order,  and  I  want  you 
to  sustain  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  I  am  going  to  sustain  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  you  must  sustain  the  Constitution  and  laws  ;'*  and  then  solemnly  for 
that  officer  to  say,  "  I  will  sustain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.''  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  that  iii  any  other  case  }  Why  was  it  done  in  this  case  ?  It  was  done 
iojt  the  purpose  of  blinding  whatever  court  should  try  the  case,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  put  in  as  a  justification.     **  Oh !  I  did  not  mea^i^^^^JH  anything  but 
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Bustain  the  Oonstitation  and  the  laws,  and  I  said  bo  at  the  time."  That  decla- 
ration was  put  in  out  of  the  usoal  and  ordinary  course,  and  it  is  to  prevent  any 
more  of  that  sort  of  declarations,  got  np,  manufactured  by  this  criminal  at  the 
time  when  he  was  going  into  his  crime  and  after  the  crime  was  committ^,  that 
I  make  the  objection.  Under  such  circumstances  to  give  him  the  opportuni^ 
to  manufacture  testimony  in  this  way  never  was  heard  of  in  any  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  EvAHTs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  the  crime,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  complete  when  this  written  order  was 
handed  by  him  to  Greneral  Thomas,  and  received  by  Greneral  Thomas,  why  have 
the  managers  occupied  your  attention  with  other  and  later  proceedings  in  his 
behalf  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?  The  first,  the  only  act  in  regard  to 
that  removal,  which  the  managers  introduced,  was  of  the  22d  of  February,  and 
the  presentation  of  Greneral  Thomas,  and  then  with  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said, 
of  forcibly  ejecting  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  That  is 
the  act — that  is  the  fact — that  is  the  ret  gesla  on  which  they  stand;  audit 
was  by  the  combination  of  the  delegate  from  Dakota,  invited  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  that  act  where  the  force  was  sought  to  be  brought  into  this  case  in  the 
intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  then  the  evidence  con- 
necting the  intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  this  act,  this 
£a,ct,  this  res  gesta  of  the  22d,  was  drawn  from  the  hearsay  evidence  of  wiiat 
General  Thomas  had  said,  and  upon  the  pledge  of  the  managers  that  they  would 
connect  the  President  with  it. 

,  And  now,  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  speaking  *'  in  the  name  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,''  object  when  we  seek  to  show  what  did 
occur  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas  up  to  the  time  of  the  only  act 
and  fact  they  introduced  on  the  22d  by  hearsay  evidence  of  General  Thomas's 
statements  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  They  sought  to  implicate  the  President  in 
the  intended  force  to  be  used  by  that  hearsay  testimony  upon  the  pledge  that 
they  would  connect  the  President  with  it;  and  we  offer  the  evidence  that  we 
said  in  the  first  instance  should  have  been  brought  here  under  oath  of  this  agent 
or  actor  himself  to  prove  what  the  connection  of  the  President  was.  When  that 
hearsay  has  been  let  in,  secondary  evidence,  and  we  undertake  to  show  by  the 
oath  of  the  actor,  the  agent,  the  officer,  what  really  occurred  between  him  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  say  that  is  of  no  consequence,  that  is 
no  part  of  the  res  gestce,  and  that  is  no  part  of  evidence  showing  what  the  rela- 
tion between  the  parties  was.  Why,  Mr,  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  the 
learned  managers  had  objected  that  General  Thomas  was  not  to  be  receii^  as  a 
witness  because  he  was  a  co-conspirator,  a  co-criminal,  some  of  the  observations 
of  the  learned  manager  might  ha>(e  some  application ;  but  that  is  not  the  aspect, 
and  that  is  not  the  claim  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  to  your  notice.  It  is 
that  General  Thomas  being  a  competent  witness  to  speak  the  truth  here  as  to 
whatever  is  pertinent  to  this  case,  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  say  what  was  the 
agency,  what  was  the  instruction,  what  was  the  concomitant  observation  ai  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  attended  every  interview  antecedent  to  the 
time  which  they  have  put  in  evidence. 

So,  too,  they  have  sought  to  give  evidence  of  intent,  gathered  from  a  witness 
who  overheard  what  General  Thomas  said,  pertinent,  as  they  supposed,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  and  that  is  upon  the  idea  that  General  Thomas  had  been  em^ 
powered  by  the  President  to  say  or  do  something  that  made  his  statements  perti- 
nent to  commit  the  President.  Now,  if  they  can  show,  through  General  Thomas, 
by  hearsay,  what  they  claim  is  to  implicate  the  President  in  intent^  running  up 
to  the  9th  of  March,  we  can  prove  by  General  Thomas,  up  to  any  date  in  respect 
to  which  they  offered  evidence,  all  that  did  occur  between  the  President  and 
himself,  in  order  that  if  there  be  connection,  that  may  be  made  aeonrate  and 
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precise ;  and  if  there  be  no  connection,  that  the  disconnection  be  made  absolute 
and  complete. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire,  to  the  right 
understanding  of  this  controversy,  that  the  question  to  which  my  associate  man- 
ager objected  maybe  reported  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  as  follows : 

What  occurred  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interview  on  the  2l8tT 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  senators  will  notice  that  the  attempt  is  now 
made  for  the  first  time  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  I  think  is  made  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  any  tribunal  of  justice  in  this  country  by 
respectable  counsel,  to  introduce  in  the  defence  of  an  accused  criminal  his  own 
declarations  made  after  the  fact.  Before  this  second  interview  referred  to  in  the 
question  the  crime  charged  in  the  first  article,  if  crime  it  be,  was  committed  and 
complete.  The  time  has  not  yet  come,  senators,  for  the  full  discussion  of  the 
question,  whether  it  wbb  a  crime  for  Andrew  Johnson,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,  to  issue  an  order  for  the  removal,  as  averred  in  the  first  article — not  "re- 
moving" as  counsel  stated,  but  "  for  the  removal  of* — the  Secretary  of  War 
from  the  Department  of  War  not  only  in  contravention  of  the  express  terms  of 
that  apt  itself,  but  in  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  then  had  upon  the 
suspension  under  the  same  law,  by  the  same  President,  of  the  same  Secretary, 
and  whereof  he  had  notice.  For  myself,  I  stand  ready,  as  the  learned  couusel 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  challenge  in  this  stage  of  the  case,  to  say  that  if  the 
tenure-of- office  act  be  a  valid  act,  the  attempt  to  remove  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act  which  declares  a  removal  to  be  a  misdemeanor,* is  itself  a 
misdemeanor,  not  simply  at  common  law,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  this  utterance  was  made  at  this  stage  of  the  case;  for 
the  learned  counsel  who  closed  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  argument  in  the 
defence  had  ventured  upon  the  bold  declaration  here  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  attempt  to  commit  a  ipisdemeanor,  made  such  by  the  laws  of  any 
sovereignty  upon  the  earth,  was  not  itself  a  crime  consummated  by  the  very 
attempt,  and  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

I  pass  that  question  now ;  with  all  respect  I  say  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  this  discussion.  The  only  question  before  the  Senate  is,  whether 
it  is  competent  for  an  accused  criminal,  high  or  low,  official  or  unofficial.  President 
or  private  citizen,  after  the  fact  charged  against  him,  to  make  evidence  for  him- 
self by  his  own  declarations  either  to  a  co-conspirator  or  to  anybody  else.  That 
is  all  the  point  there  is  involved  in  this  question ;  and  I  reiterate  what  was  said, 
doubtless  after  due  reflection,  by  my  associate,  manager,  that  there  is  not  an 
authority  fit  to  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  but  denounces  the  proposition 
as  hearsay  and  violative  of  the  rules  of  law.  Why,  justice  itself  is  impotent  if 
evidence  is  to  be  made  by  every  criminal  violator  of  the  law  for  himself,  after 
the  fkct,  by  his  own  declarations. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  declaration  of  counsel  that  the  Senate  have  admitted 
hearsay  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  Senators  upon  reflection  can  assent  to  no 
such  proposition.  The  declaration  of  co-conspirators  made  in  the  prosecution 
of  tiie  common  purposes  or  common  design,  never  was  held  to  be  hearsay  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  primary  evidence,  «nd,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  own 
courts,  in  most  instances  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
ever  admits  of.  It  rests  upon  the  simple  proposition  of  the  law,  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  common  judgment  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  what  one 
man  does  by  another  he  does  himself.  If  the  President  conspired  with  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  violate  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  by  his  written  letter  of  authority 
sent  him  forth  to  violate  the  law,  he  made  him  his  agent,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  law*  whatever  Lorenzo  Thomas  did  in  the  prosecution  of  that  agreement  to 
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do  an  ttnlawfdl  act  between  himself  and  the  Preaideat  is  eyidenoe  not  simplj 
against  himself,  but  against  his  principa]. 

It  is  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  every  other  comntry  where  the  common 
law  is  observed  ;  it  is  a  question  no  longer  open  for  discussion,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  question  that  is  raised  here  is  one  that  is  not  open  for  discussion,  for  I 
venture  to  say  that  every  textbook  that  treats  of  the  law  of  evidence  declares 
that  the  declarations  of  an  accused  after  the  fact  are  never  admissible  upon  his 
own  motion.  All  that  is  said  at  any  one  given  time,  when  any  part  of  what  is 
said  on  that  occasion  has  been  admitted  for  the  prosecutidn,  is  admissible.  But 
that  is  not  the  Question  before  the  S^mte  at  all.  This  is  a  subsequent  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  his  co-conspira«tor  after  his  crime  was  complete,  after 
he  had  sent  forth  his  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas)  after  he  bad  issuea  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Stanton,  after  the  demand  had  Wn  made  by  Thomas  for  the 
surrender  of  the  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  day  of  February  there  is  a 
conversation  between  these  co-conspirators,  confessedly  conspirators  if  your  law 
be  valid,  upon  their  own  answer  before  the  Senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  them- 
selves. I  say  to  senators  that  it  is  trifling  with  justice,  trifling  with  that  justice 
which  was  this  day  invoked  in  your  presence,  to  allow  any  man  to  make  evidence 
in  this  manner  for  himself,  after  the  fact 

How  easy  it  was  for  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  night,  when  he  found  that 
inquiry  was  being  made  in  the  Capitol  touching  this  criminal  agreement  between 
them,  **  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  our  only  object  is  peacefully  and  quietly  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  justice;'-  '<  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  must  not  touch  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  we  both  have  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  decision  of  the  Senate  this  day  made,  notice  of  which 
has  been  served  upon  us ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  we  botb  recognize  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;"  *'  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  farthest  from  our 
intention  to  violate  the  act  at  all.''  Sir,  the  law  declares  that  if  the  order  was 
unlawful,  the  unlawful  intent  laid  in  the  averment  is  proved  by  the  fact  itself, 
and  he  can  never  disprove  it  by  his  declarations.  Why,  then,  introduce  them 
here  ?  Why  trifle  with  justice  here  in  this  way  ?  The  rule  has  been  settled  ia 
every  case  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  Sdbate  of  the  United  States  hereto- 
fore, that  the  general  rules  of  evidence  according  to  the  common  law  govern  the 
proceedings.  1£  there  is  an  exception  to  be  found  to  that  in  any  of  the  rulings 
of  the  Senate  in  trials  of  this  kind  hitherto,  I  challenge  its  production. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  once  more. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

What  occurred  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interview  on  the  31  st  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is,  is  the  question  just  read  admissible  7 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  I  ask  for  Uie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  42,  nays 
10  ;  as  follows  : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew^  Citttell,  Cole,  Conklln^,  Corbett,  Dayis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frellnffhuysen,  Qrimea^  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  ot  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Now  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Tmmbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates— 42. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard,  Nye, 
Bamsey,  and  Thayer — JO.* 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wa3e— 2. 

So  tbe  Senate  determined  the  question  to  be  admissible. 
The  Ghibf  Just^cb.  Tbe  question  will  be  read  to  tbe  witness. 
Tbe  Secretary  read  tbe  question,  as  follows  : 

What  occurred  hetween  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interview  on  the  21st? 
The  Witness.  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I  had  delivered  the  communi* 
cation,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  this  answer :  **  Do  you  wish  me  to  vacate  at 
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imoe,  or  irill  yon  give  me  time  jko  take  away  my  private  property  ?"  and  that  I 
replied,  "Act  yonr  pleasure."  I  then  said  that  after  delivering  the  copy  of  the 
letter  to  him  he  saia  :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  obey  your  instructions 
or  resist  them."  This  I  mentioned  to  the  President,  and  his  answer  Iras  :  "Very 
well ;  go  and  tak^  charge  of  the  office  and  perform  the  duties." 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  passed  t 

A.  That  is  about  all  that  passed  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  that  7 

A.  This  was  immediately  after  dving  the  second  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  withdraw  aU  objection  to  that  conversation, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Whether  you  do  or  not  it  is  in.  The  withdrawal  is  ex  post 
facto.     (To  the  witness.)    Was  this  before  or  after  you  got  Stanton's  order  1 

A.  It  was  after. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Stanton  again  that  afternoon  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  the  President  ? 

A.  N'ot  aft;er  I  left  him  this  time. 

Q.  What  first  happened  lo  you  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  l!*he  first  thing  that  happened  to  me  next  morning  was  the  appearance 
at  my  house  of  the  marshal  of  the  District,  with  an  assistant  marshal  and  aeon- 
stable,  and  he  arrested  me. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that  ?       I 

A.  About  eight  o'clock,  before  I  had  my  breakfast.  The  command  was  to 
appear  forthwith.  I  asked  if  he  would  permit  me  to  see  the  President ;  I  simply 
.  wanted  to  inform  him  that  I  had  been  arrested.  To  that  he  kindly  assented, 
though  he  said  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  me  for  a  moment.  I  told  him  certainly; 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  He  went  with  me  to  the  President's  and 
went  into  the  room  where  the  Prudent  was.  I  stated  that  I  had  been  arrested, 
at  whose  suit  I  did  not  know 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  one  moment.  Does  the  presiding  officer  under- 
stand the  ruling  to  go  to  this,  to  allow  what  occurred  the  next  day  to  be 
brought  in  1 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  so  understands  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Qo  on,  general. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "  Very  well,  that  is  the  place  I  want  it  in — ^the 
courts."  He  advised  me  then  to  go  to  you,  and  the  marshal  permitted  me  to 
go  to  your  quarters  at  the  hotel.  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  arrested  and  asked 
what  I  should  do- 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  suppose  it  is  no  great  matter  about  that. 

Mr.  SvANBBBY,  (to  the  managers.)  Is  that  part  of  the  conspiracy  [f 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  witness.)  J)id  you  go  to  court  ? 

A.  I  was  presented  by  the  marshal  to  Judge  Cartter. 

Q,  What  happened  there  1 

A.  Judge  Cartter 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  obiect. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Were  you  held  to  bail  or  anything  of  that  kmd  ? 

A.  I  was  required  to  give  bail  in  $5,000, 

Q.  And  then  discharged  ^m  custody  t 

A.  I  was  then  discharged ;  but  there  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to^state  iiit  is 
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admissible ;  I  do  oot  know  whether  it  is  or  oot.  I  asked  him  distinedj  what 
that  bail  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Do  you  mean  that  you  asked  the  jadge  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  asked  the  jadge  what  it  meant.     He  said 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop.     Does  your  honor  allow  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  is  another  part  of  the  case,  and  we  will  come  to  that 
after  a  while.     (To  the  witness.)     How  long  did  you  remain  there  ! 

A.  I  suppose  it  took  altogether  perhaps  an  hour,  because  friends  came  in  to 
give  'the  bail.     I  had  nobody  with  me,  not  eyen  a  lawyer. 

Q.  After  you  were  admitted  to  bail,  did  you  go  again  to  the  War  Department 
t}iatday? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  That  was  the  22dt 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  22d ;  but  I  think  this  other  matter  is  important  to  me. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  t^U  withdraw  the  objection  if  the  witness  thinks  it 
important  to  him. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Very  well ;  go  on  with  the  explanation  you  wished  to  make. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  the  judge  what  it  meant.  He  said  it  was  simply  to 
present  myself  there  at  half  past  ten  the  following  Wednesday.  I  then  asked 
him  if  it  suspended  me  from  any  of  my  functions..  He  said  no,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.     That  is  the  point  I  want  to  state. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  to  the  War  Department  that  day  ?  , 

A.  I  went  immediately  from  there,  first  stopping  at  the  President's  on  my 
way,  and  stating  to  him  that  I  had  giren  bail.  He  made  the  same  answ^, 
"  Very  well ;  we  want  it  in  the  courts."  I  then  went  over  to  the  War  Office, 
and  found  the  east  door  locked.  This  was  on  the  22d  the  office  was  closed.  I 
asked  the  messenger  for  my  key.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  got  it;  the  keys 
had  all  been  taken  away,  and  my  door  was  locked.  I  then  went  up  to  Mr. 
Stanton's  room,  the  one  that  he  occupiei^  as  an  office,  where  he  receives.  I 
found  him  there  with  some  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I  recognized, 
and  I  understood  afterward  that  t£ey  were  all  members  of  Congress.  They 
were  all  sitting  in  a  semi-ellipsis,  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  apex.  I  came 
in  the  door.  I  stated  that  I  came  in  to  demand  the  office.  He  refused  to  give 
it  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to  my  room  as  Adjutant  General.  I  refused  to  obey. 
I  made  the  demand  a  second  and  a  third  time.  He  as  ofiien  refused,  and  as 
often  ordered  me  to  my  coom.  He  then  said,  "  You  may  stand  diere ;  stand'  as 
long  as  you  please."  I  saw  nothing  further  was  to  be  done,  and  I  left»the  room 
and  went  into  General  Schriver's  office,  sat  down  and  had  a  chat  with  him,  he 
being  an  old  friend.  Mr.  Stanton  followed  me  in  there,  and  Governor  Moor- 
head,  member  of  Congress  from  Pittsburg.  He  told  Governor  Moorhead  to  note 
the  conversation,  and  I  think  he  took  notes  at  a  side  table.  He  asked  me  pretty 
much  the  same  questions  as  before. 

Q.  State  what  he  did  ask. 

A.  Whether  I  insisted  upon  acting  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  should  claim 
the  office.  I  ^ave  a  direct  answer,  "  Yes ;"  and  I  think  it  was  at  that  time  I 
said  I  should  slso  require  the  mails.  I  said  that  on  one  occasion,  and  I  think 
then.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  on  the  memorandum  or  not.  Then  there 
was  some  little  chat  with  the  Secretary  himself. 

Q.  Between  you  and  the  Secretary  ? 

A.  Between  me  and  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Had  these  members  of  Congress  withdrawn  then  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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*  Q.  Now»  tell  ns  wbat  happened  between  yon  and  the  Secretary  after  they 
withdrew. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  first  occurred,  but  I  said  to  him,  "  The  next  time 
yon  have  me  arrested  " — ^for  I  had  found  out  it  was  at  his  6tiit  I  was  arrested ; 
I  had  seen  the  paper 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  object 
to  the  conversation  between  toe  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  at  a  time  which 
we  hare  not  put  in,  because  we  put  in  only  the  conversation  while  the  other 
gentlemen  were  there.  This  is  something  that  took  place  after  they  had  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  is  the  difference  1  They  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  whole. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  It  appears  to  have  been  immediately  afterward  and  part 
of  the  same  conversation. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  The  same  conversation  went  right  on. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Will  G^eral  Thomas  say  it  was  the  same  conversa- 
tion? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Stanton  turned  to  me  and  got  talking  in  a  familiar  manner. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Gk>  on,  then,  sir. 
^  The  Witness.  I  said,  "  The  next  time  yon  have  me  arrested,  please  do  not 
do  it  before  I  get  something  to  eat."  I  aaid  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
Aat  day.  He  put  his  hand  around  my  neck,  as  he  sometimes  does,  and  ran  his 
hand  through  my  hair,  and  turned  to^eneral  Schriver  and  said,  ''  Schriver,  yoa 
have  got  a  bottle  here ;  bring  it  out."     [Laughter.] 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  What  then  took  place  7 

A.  Schriver  unlocked  his  case  and  brought  out  a  small  vial,  containing  I  sup- 
pose about  a  spoonful  of  whiskey,  and  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  occasion- 
ally took  a  little  for  dyspepsia.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Stanton  took  that  and  poured 
it  into  a  tumbler  and  aivided  it  equally  and  we  drank  it  together. 

Q.  A  fair  division  ? 

A.  A  fair  division,  because  he  held  up  the  glasses  to  the  light  and  saw  that 
they  each  had  about  the  same,  and  we  each  drank.  [Laughter.]  Presently  a 
meaeenger  came  in  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a  full  bottle ;  the  cork  was  drawn, 
and  he  and  I  took  a  drink  together.  "  Now,"  said  he, ''  this  at  least  is  neutral 
g^round."     [Laughter] 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  force  exhibited  that  day  } 

A.  That  was  all 

Q.  Have  you  ever  at  any  time  attempted  to  exercise  any  force  to  get  into 
that  office? 

A   At  no  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  instructions  or  directions  ftom  the  President  to 
use  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  at  any  time  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait.  "At  any  time  ?"  That  would  bring  it  down  to 
to-day.  I  suppose  the  ruling  did  not  come  down  to  to-day.  Any  time  prior  to 
the  21st  or  22a  of  February  I  am  content  with  your  inquiring  about,  but  I  still 
most  object  to  putting  iu  what  was  said  yesterday.  • 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  On  the  9th  of  March  you  say  it  still  continued. 

Mj.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  9th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Then  we  will  inquire  prior  to  the  9th  of  March. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  said  nothing  about  that.  I  say  the  9th  of 
March  is  just  as  bad  as  it  would  be  to-day.  I  object  to  any  time  after  the  act. 
He  was  impeached  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  I  suppose  got  up  his  case  after 
that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  a  right  to  native  up  to  the  point  at  which  you  have 
given  any  positive  evidence,  which  is  the  9th  of  March.    Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  hare  given  no  evidence  of  what  tlie  Pl^dent  has 
said  or  the  instmctioDS  that  came  from  the  President.  We  have  given  evidence 
of  what  Mr.  Thomaa  has  said,  and  that  is  entirely  a  different  thing.  Yon  nlay 
ask  him  if  he  said'  00  to  Mr.  Karsener ;  but  if  there  is  anything  in  any  role  of 
law,  if  law  is  to  he  held  at  all,  this  testimony  cannot  be  pat  in. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  point,  if  anything,  by  which  Mr.  Karsener 
was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  interview  oetween  General  Thomas  and  himself  of 
the  9th  of  March  was  that  General  Thomas's  statements  then  made  might  be 
held  to  be  either  from  something  that  had  been  proved  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  or  from  something  that  would  be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  managera* 
a  committal  of  the  President.  Now,  certainly,  under  the  ruling  that  has  been 
made,  as  well  as  under  the  necessary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  the  President 
is  entitled  to  negative,  through  the  witness  who  knows^  anything  that  proceed^ 
firom  him,  the  witness,  as  brottght'in  testimony  here,  as  having  been  authorized 
by  anything  that  occurred  between  the  President  and  himself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  further.  If  it  is  not  sdf- 
evident  to  everybody,  no  argument  can  make  it  plainer.  I  simply  object  to  a 
question  which  is  this :  "  What  have  been  the  directions  of  the  President  down 
to  the  9th  of  March,"  after  he  had  been  impeached?  Because,  if  he  can  put 
them  in  down  to  the  9th  of  March,  he  can  down  to  to-day ;  and  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Karsener  did  not  say  a  thing  to  Mr.  Thomas  they  offer  to  prove  that  the 
President  did  not  say  a  thing  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  not  that  we  can  show 
affirmatively  every  conversation,  but,  negatively,  we  can  show  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  date  concerning  which  they  have  given  anything  in  evidence  by  which 
they  claim  to  implicate  the  President,  that  he  up  to  t^at  time  had  nevor  given 
any  instructions  or  declarations  justifying  the  use  of  force.  It  is  of  the  9th  of 
March  they  have  given  evidence  that  this  witness  then  meant  presently,  m 
Jkturot  to  kick  Mr.  Stanton  out ;  and  now  we  propose  to  .show  that  up  to  that 
conversation  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  never  given  authority  or 
direction  of  any  kind  to  use  force. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  How  does  that  prove  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  not  say  sot 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  not  prove  it  in  the  least.  It  only  proves  that  he  said 
it  without  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whidi  is  the  whole 
point  of  your  point  of  proving  that  he  said  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  the 
proposition  now  is  for  the  witness  to  swear  to  conclusions,  not  to  what  the 
President  did  say,  not  to.  what  the  President  did  do,  but  to  his  conclusion  that 
all  he  said  and'all  he  did  did  not  authorize  him  to  use  force. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  reduce  the  questioa 
to  writing,  if  they  press  it. 

The  question  being  reduced  to  writing  was  read,  as  follows: 

Did  the  President,  at  an^  time  prior  to  or  incla^ing  the  9th  of  March,  authorise  or  direct 
you  to  ufie  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  to  g^t  possession  of  the  War  Office  f 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  this  question  to  the 
Senjite.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  admissible  will  say 
"ay,"  and  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  "  no." 

The  question  being  put,  was  decided  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Answer  the  question,  now,  general. 

The  Witness.  Read  it,  if  you  please. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Did  the  President,  at  any  time  prior  to  or  including  the  9th  of  March, -airthoriBe  or  direct 
yon  to  use  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office? 

The  Witness.  He  did  not.  r-  i 
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Bj  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Now  please  state  what  conyersation  70a  had  with  Mr.  Burleigh  on  the 
Bight  of  the  2l8t  of  Febmary  / 

A.  He  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  mj 
being  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  I  told  him  I  was  appointed,  and  I  men- 
tioned wnat  occurred  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  mjself,  and  I  think  it  was  that 
which  led  him  to  ask  me  f*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?".  Mr.  Stanton  having 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  obey  my  instructions  or  resist  them^ 
There  are  two  persons  I  spoke  with.  To  one  I  said,  that  if  I  found  my  door 
locked,  or  if  I  found  the  War  Office  locked,  I  would  break  open  the  door ;  and 
to  the  other  I  said  I  would  call  upon  General  Grant  for  force.  I  have  got  them 
mixed  up ;  I  do  not  know  which  expression  I  used  to  Mr.  Wilkeson,  but  ooe  to 
him  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Burleigh.  I  made  use  of  both  expressions  that  even- 
ing, however,  one  to  Mr.  Wilkeson  and  one  to  Dr.  Burleigh ;  I  do  not  suppose 
it  makes  any  difference  which.  Their  testimony  shows  that  better  than  mine. 
Mr.  Burleigh  asked  me  what  time  I  was  going  to  the  War  Office.  .  I  told,  him  I 
would  be  there  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  This  was  the  night  of  the  2l8t 
I  was  talking  to  him.  The  conversation  was  a  short  one ;  he  very  soon  left  me, 
saying  he  would  call  again.  I  think  he  said  he  would  come  up  to  the  War 
Office  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  go  ? 

A.  I  did  not  I  think  bb  said  he  would  come  and  see  the  fuif,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q,  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Karsener  on  the  9th  of 
March  ? 

A.  I  would  like  to  describe  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Karsmer  ? 

A.  I  knew  nothing  about  him  whatever  until  I  had  seen  him  then.  If  I  had 
been  asked  the  question,  I  should  have  said  I  had  never  seen  him,  though  my 
attention  was  once  called  to  the  £act  that  I  did  once  see  him  in  the  spring  of 
1827,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  home  with  a  severe  spell  of  sickness.  I  did 
see  him  on  that  occasion.  J  suppose  there  were  circumstances  brought  it  to  my 
mind. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  President's  ? 

A.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  President's  reception,  and  I  was  walking 
with  General  Todd,  and  was  about  going  out  of  the  door  when  I  found  that  this 

ferson  rushed  forward  and  seized  tatie  by  the  hand.  I  looked  surprised,  because 
did  not  know  him.  He  mentioned  his  name,  but  I  could  not  recollect  it.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  from  New  Oastle,  my  native  village.  He 
oMainly  used  both  those  words ;  but  he  says  he  did  not ;  it  is  possible  he  did 
not,  as  he  says  he  only  stated  that  he  was  from  New  Oastle  county.  I  may  be 
mistaken ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  him  injustice.  He  said  he  knew  my  father  and 
my  brother,  and  that  he  had  known  me  forty  years  before.  I  suppose  that 
would  have  been  about  the  time  I  spoke  of;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at 
all.  He  held  on  to  my  hand.  I  was  surprised  at  the  man's  manner,  because  he 
came  up  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  intimate  relation  of  his  for  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  I  suppose  this  is  a  little  improper  to 
give  his  surprises.     Tell  us  what  was  done  and  stated  there.  . 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Go  on,  general. 

TheT  Witness.  I  tried  to  get  away  from  him,  and  he  then  said — he  was  a 
Delawarean — **  The  eyes  of  ail  Delaware  are  upon  you,  [laaghter,]  and  they 
expect  you  to  stand  fast."  I  said :  '*  Certainly  I  shall  stand  feust,"  and  I  was 
about  leaving,  when  he  seised  my  hand  again  and  asked  me  a  second  time  the 
same  question,  saying  he  expeetea  me  to  stand  foat.  Said  1 3  '*  Certainly  I  will 
fiteiid  fast''    I  was  smiling  all  the  time.    I  got  away  f^m  his  hand  a  second 

®  o  ff        Digitized  by^ 
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time,  and  he  seized  it  again  and  drew  me  farther,  in  the  room  and  a&ked  the  same 
question.  I  was  a  little  amused,  when  I  raised  myself  up  on  mj  toes  in  this 
way  (standing  on  tiptoes)  and  said  :  /'Why,  don't  you  see  I  am  standing  firm  1" 
Then  he  put  this  in  my  mouth  :  "  When  are  you  going  to  kick  that  fellow  out," 
or  something  of  that  kind.    **  Oh,"  said  I,  "  we  will  kick  him  out  by  and  by." 

Q.  Are  you  certain  the  "  kicking  out"  came  from  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir — oh  yes.  [Laughter.]  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  did  not  intend 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Stanton  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  I  would  do  nothing  to  treat  him  with  disrespect. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  idea  of  kicking  Mr,  Stanton  for  any  purpose  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  use  the  word  at  all  ? 

A.  It  was  put  in  my  mouth. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  seriously,  or  in  a  jocular  way  ? 

A.  (Smilingly.)  I  was  yery  glad  to  get  away;  I  went  out  at  once. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  unkind  feelings 
between  you  and  Mr.  Stanton  ever  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  ever  had  been  any  unkind  feeling. 

Q.  Or  difference  of  opinion  I       • 

A.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  suppose. 

Q,.  Did  you^not  believe  that  he  sent  you  away  from  the  office  of  Adjutant 
General  in  order  to  have  General  Townsend  carry  on  that  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  so  believe  1 

A.  No,  sir.  f 

Q.  You  have  not  done  anything  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  as  the  head 
of  that  department  for  how  many  years  up  to  the  13th  of  February  last  t 

A.  I  was  a  short  time  absent,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  James  river,  making 
exchanges  with  the  rebel  commissioner;  but  on  my  return  I  always  went  to 
my  office.    The  first  time,  perhaps,  that  I  was  detached  was,  I  think,  on  the 

23d  day  of .     I  ought  to  have  said  I  had  gone  ^hree  or  four  times  up  to 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Please  answer  my  question.  You  ought  to  do  that. 
Since  what  time,  up  to  the  13th  day  of  February,  had  you  done  anything  iu 
your  office  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  not  acting  inspector  general  t 

A.  I  was  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office — 'I  have  got  the  date  here,  if  yoa 
will  let  me  refer  to  it • 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Certainly,  refer  to  your  papers. 

The  WiTN  BBS,  (producing  papers.)  These  are  my  original  instructions  to  go 
down  on  tbe  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  care  for  the  precise  date.  Can  you  not  tell 
me  the  month  ? 

A.  I  would  rather  give  you  the  precise  date.  I  have  it — ^the  25th  day  of 
March,  1863. 

Q.  From  that  tfme  until  the  13th  of  February,  1868,  have  you  ever  eon- 
ducted  the  business  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  T 

A.  The  14th  was  the  date. 

Q.  Up  to  the  13th  will  do  for  me  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  sent  upon  outside  inspecting  duty  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  retired  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I  was  reounmended  by  General  Grant  to  be  retired, 
and  that  communication  went  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Stanton  took  it  to  the 
President,  as  I  understood.    What  he  said  to  the  President  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  The   President  overruled  'General   Grant's  recommendation  for   your 
retiracy  ? 
A.  The  President  did  not  set  me  aside. 

Q.  He  overruled  that  recommendation,  did  he  not?     He  did  not  have  you 
retired  in  pursuance  of  that  recommendation,  did  he  ? 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Stanton  to  restore  you  to  office  ? 
A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  kindly  feeling  With  him  all  the  time  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours,  and  you  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,  certainly  not  kick  him,  why 
did  yon  not  ask  him  i 

A.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  services,  especially  this  one  that  I  referred 
to,  were  very  important,  and  I  knew  he  said  himself  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  could  do  the  work,  and  therefore  he  sent  me. 

Q.  But  while  you  knew  the  service  you  were  sent  on  was  so  important,  and 
you  were  the  only  man  to  do  it,  you  did  ask  Johnson,  and  why  did  you  not  ask 
Stanton  to  restore  you  ? 

A.  I  did  not  suppose  he  wanted  me  in  the  office,  though  there  was  no  unkind 
feeling. 
Q.  .Only  he  did  not  want  you  there! 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  It  was  perfectly  kindly,  except  that  he  did  not  want  you  about  ? 
A.  I  suppose  so.    I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  his  office  whenever  I  was 
here ;  I  did  it  many  a  time,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  do  certain  things  in  liis 
office  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.   You  have  answered  all.     Now,  General  Thoma% 
^  when  did  you  first  receive  the  intimation  from  the  President  that  you  were  to 
be  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 
A.  The  President  sent  for  me  on  the  18th  of  February. 
Q.  Three  days  before  you  got  the  order,  was  it  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  had  an  intimation  that  you  would  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  earlier  than  that  ? 

A.  I  must  now  refer  to  a  paper  which  I  suppose  you  have.  When  I  was 
asked  before  one  of  the  committees  when  I  first  got  an  intimation  I  supposed 
they  were  referring  to  my  going  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  bat  I  never 
had  an  intimation  before  the  18th  of  February  that  the  President  had  any  idea 
of  making  me  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  pay  attention  to  my  question.  General  Thomas,  and 
answer  it,  you  will  oblige  me.  My  question  was,  whether  you  ever  stated  to 
anybody  that  you  got  such  an  intimation  before  that  time  7 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  unless  it  was  before  that  committee,  as  I  tell  you, 
the  two  things  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  swear  that  before  the  committee? 
A.  I  afterward  made  a  correction  on  that  paper. 

Q.  £xeiise  me;  I  did  not  ask  you  what  corrections  you  made ;  I  asked  yon 
what  you  swore  to  1 

A.  I  swore  that  I  had  received  an  intimation,  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  I  bad  a  right  to  correct  my  testimony. 

Q.  You  were  asked,  then,  before  the  committee,  not  the  managers  I 
A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  managers,  but  of  the  committee. 
Q.  You  were  asked  before  a  committee  of  the  House  when  you  received  the 
first  intimation.    How  early  did  you  swear  that  to  be,  whether  it  was  by  mis- 
take <»  otkerwise  1 

A.  The  intimation  that  I  received  that  I  would  probably  be  put  ir~^/-f(4]^ 
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taut  General's  office  must  hare  been  made  some  two  weeks  before  the  oceiir- 
rence,  perhaps. 

Q.  1  ask  now,  and  I  want  you  again  to  paj  attention  to  my  question i- 

A.  I  know  yonr  question. 

Q.  How  early  did  yon  swear  that  yon  received  an  intimation  that  yon  would 
be  made  Secretary  of  War  1 

A.  I  should  like  to  divide  those  two  things.  I  told  you  that  I  correeted  my 
evidence. 

Q.  I  am  dividing  them ;  now  I  am  getting  to  what  you  swore  to  first ;  by 
and  by  I  will  come  to  the  correction,  perhaps.  I  have  divided  them«  Now 
answer  my  question.    What  did  you  swear  to  first  before  you  took  advice  t 

Mr.  8TANBBRY.  " Took  advice;"  monstrous! 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  swore  that  I  received  an  intimation — I  think  an  mtimatioii 
from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  who  you  received  it  from ;  I  asked  the  time  when. 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  time ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  swear  it  was  ? 

A.  I  say  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  two  or  three  weeks ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  from  Colonel  Moore,  the  military  secretary  t 

A.  Receive  what? 

Q.  The  intimation  that  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War  1 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  so  testify  ? 

A.  I  suppose  not,  because  I  tell  yon  the  two  cases  were  in  my  mind.  I  think 
I  have  answered  it  distinctly  enough.  The  honorable  manager  is  trying  to 
mix  two  things,  when  I  am  trying  to  separate  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  not  know  or  believe  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of 
War  before  you  received  that  order  of  the  21st  of  February  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  you  were? 

A.  The  18th,  I  said. 

Q.  Now  listen  to  the  question  and  answer  it.  That  will  be  bett^.  I  ask 
you  if  you  did  not  know  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War  before  jam 
received  that  order  of  the  21st — ^know  or  believe  ? 

A.  "  Elnow  '*  positive,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  you  were  to  be  ? 

A.  I  thought  I  would  be,  because  it  had  been  intimated  to  me. 

Q.  Intimated  to  you  by  the  President  himself  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  whether  you  would  be  glad  to  take  the  office  t 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  take  it ;  I  would  obey  his  orders. 

Q.  What  made  you  tell  him  that  you  would  obey  his  orders  t 

A.  Because  he  was  my  Commander-in-chief. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  tell  him  you  would  obey  his  orders  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  particular  necessity  in  it. 

Q.  Why  should  you  say  to  him,  when  he  asked  you  to  be  Secretary  of  War, 
that  you  would,  and  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  Certainly,  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Why  did  you  feel  it  necessary  in  your  own  mind  to  say  that  you  woidd 
obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  particnlaily  necessary. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it? 

A.  It  was  a  very  natural  reply  to  make. 

Q.  Tell  me  any  other  time,  when  you  were  appointed  to  an  offiee»  that  yos 
told  the  appointing  power  you  would  obey  the  orders.  *         ^ 

Mr.  EvABTs.  It  does  not  appear  he  was  appointed  at  any  other  time.^ 
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Mr.  Manaeer  Butlbr.  Does  it  not  ?  (To  the  witness.)  Hare  you  not  been 
appointed  Adjutant  Greneral  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  I  am  Adjutant  Greneral. 

Q.  At  any  other  time,  when  you  were  appointed  to  office,  tell  me  whom  you 
told  that  yon  would  obey  the  orders. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  any  one.  The  other  appointments  I  got  in  die 
ordinary  course.  .  * 

Q.  Then  this  was  an  extraordinary  appointment  7 

A.  Certainly  it  was ;  I  never  had  one  of  that  kind  before.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  And  so  extraordinary  that  yon  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  President 
before  you  got  it  that  if  he  would  give  it  to  you  you  would  obey  his  orders  t 

A.  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Yon  did  so  tell  him  1 

A.  I  did  tell  him  so. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  was  proper  so  to  tell  him  t 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  orders  did  yon  expect  to  receive  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  tell 
him  you  would  obey  them  t 

A.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  expect  to  receive  any  particular  order. 

Q.  Then,  before  you  got  the  appointment  you  told  him  you  would  obey  the 
order.    This  was  on  the  18th  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Yoa  got  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore  to  go  to  the  President's,  you  say.  on 
the2l8t? 

A.  Yesy  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  for  on  the  18th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sent  for  by  Colonel  Moore  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  up  there  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  President  told  yon  he  thought  of  making  you  Secretary  of 
Wart 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  told  him  yon  would  be  very  glad  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War, 
and  would  obey  his  orders  1 

A.  I  did  not  say  I  would  be  very  glad. 

Q.  That  you  would  accept  it  ? 

A.  The  President  said  that  he  thought  of  making  me  Secretary  of  War, 
but  that  he  would  consider  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  you  answered  to  that  that  you  would  accept  it  and  obey  his  orders, 
did  you  ? 

A.  The  time  that  I  said  I  would  obey  his  orders  was  when  I  got  the 
appointment. 

Q.  Oh  !  that  was  the  time. 

A.  The  other  was  an  intimation  from  him. 

Q.  You  said  this  about  obeying  his  orders  at  the  time  you  got  the  appoint- 
ment? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  sav  on  the  18th,  when  the  President  said  he  thought  of 
making  you  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  positively  he  was  gping  to  make  me  so. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  considering  it  ?  • 

A.  He  said  he  was  considering  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then?  C"r\n,n]o 

A.  I  do  not  recoUect  that  I  said  anything  in  particular.    °^  ^^^^  ^'  ^OOglL 
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Q.  Anything  in  general — anything  at  all  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Ton  neither  thanked  him,  nor  intimated  in  any  form  that  70a  would  or 
would  not  take  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  want  to  take  it  hack  now  7 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  take  hack  anything  I  have  said. 

Q.  Do  you  not  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  told  him  on  the  18th  yoa 
would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  1  meant  to  say  on  the  2 let,  when  he  gare  me  the  appointment. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  want  to  take  it  back  as  to  the  18th  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  want  to  take  back  anything  t 

Mr.  EvARTs.  He  has  already  corrected  it  in  staring  that  you  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  he  did«  then  he  stated  what  was  not  correct,  for  I 
did  not  misunderstand  him. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  has  already  made  that  correction,  but  you  misunderstood 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  competent  to  hear  the  correction  he  made.  1 
am  perfectly  competent  to  hear  it  without  any  assistance.  (To  the  witness.) 
Now,  General  Thomas,  on  the  21st  again  you  were  sent  for  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  the  18th  and  21st  did  you  go  to  youjr  friend  Stanton  and  tell  him 
that  you  thought  of  taking  his  place  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  War  Office  t 

A.  I  was  there  generally  every  day. 

Q.  On  the  21st  you  were  sent  for  again  by  Colonel  Moore,  were  yon  not  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  a  note  ? 

A.  A  note. 

Q.  He  came  in  person  t 

A.  A  note. 

Q.  Have  you  that  note  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not.  I  gave  one  note  to  the  counsel. 
One  I  mislaid. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  Mr.  Stanbery  has  got  it  ? 

A.  I  think  he  took  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  will  pass  that  while  the  gentlemen  are  hunting  it 
up. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  none  of  the  2l8t. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  have  mislaid  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  You  got  a  note  to  go  to  the  President's  t 

A.  I  got  a  note  to  go  to  the  President's. 

Q.  Did  you  know  for  what  purpose  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  ? 

A.  I  had  no  suspicion  at  all. 

Q.  Did  vou  not  have  some  belief  of  what  you  were  going  there  for? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  And  you  went  over  t 

A.  I  went  over,  of  course. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  President's  room,  and  he  was  coming-out  of  the  Iibr«ry> 

you  say  ?  Digitized  b^^ 
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A.  I  went  into  the  council  room,  and  he  came  out  of  the  library  with  Colonel 
Koore. 

Q.  Fetching  two  papers  ready  written  I  . 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  please  state  to  me  exactly,  in  order,  what  was  first  said  and  what 
was  next  said  by  each  of  yon.  The  President  is  coming  out  with  two  papers 
in  his  hand ;  what  next  t 

A.  I  think  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hand  them  to  Colonel  Moore  and  tell 
kim  to  read  them. 

Q.  What  next  7    They  were  read  then  t 

A.  They  were  read  and  handed  to  me. 

Q.  What  then  ? 

A.  He  said,  **  I  shall  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I  expect 
you  to  do  the  same."  I  said  certainly  I  would  do  it,  and  I  would  obey  his 
orders ;  that  is  the  time  I  used  that  expression. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  got  it  exactly.  He  came  out  with  the  two  papers ; 
banded  them  to  Colonel  Moore ;  Colonel  Moore  read  them.  He  then  said,  **  I 
am  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I  want  you  to  do  th« 
same ;"  and  you  said,  **  I  will,  and  I  will  obey  your  orders  ?  " 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  in  you  would  obey  his  orders  just  then? 

A.  I  snppose  it  was  very  natural,  speaking  to  my  commander-in-chief. 

Q.  What  next  was  said  then  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  deliver  the  paper  addressed  to 
faim. 

Q.  Which  you  did  so? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  manner  you  have  told  us  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  first  interview  before  you  left  the  building  Mr.  Stanton  gave  you 
the  letter  which  you  have  put  in  here,  did  he  ? 

A.  After  I  delivered  him  the  second  one,  the  one  to  me,  dated  the  2lBt  instant. 

Q.  Before  you  left  the  building  he  gave  you  that  paper! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  when  he  was  sitting  in  Schriver's  room. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  office? 

A.  I  did, 

Q.  You  so  understood  fully  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  went  back  and  reported  that  to  the  President,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  him  that  Stanton  did  not  mean  to  give  up  that  office  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  exactly  what  Stanton  had  said. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  thought  about  it,  whether  he  was  going  to  give 
it  up  or  not  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  thought  about  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  reported  facts  to  him.  Yon  reported  the  same  facts  that  had  made 
an  impression  on  your  mind  that  Stanton  waa  not  going  to  give  up  the  office  f 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  are  assuming  what  facts  he  stated.  You  are  assuming 
that  he  stated  something. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  pardon.  I  assume  nothing.  fTo  the  witness.) 
I  ask,  did  you  repoi-t  the  same  facts  to  the  President  which  had  made  the 
impression  on  your  mind  that  Stantoifi  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  office  ? 

A.  I  reported  these  &cts — ^his  conversation  with  me.  >^  t 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  the  letter  ?  ogi  ^^^d  by  V^OOglC 
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A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  about  tbe  letter  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  suppoee  that  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Here  was  a  letter  ordering  you  to 

Mr.  Stanbery  We  object  to  your  arguing  it  with  the  witness.  Ask  your 
question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  till  the  question  is  out,  and  if  yon  have  any 
objection  state  it.    Do  not  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  object  to  argument  now ;  that  is  all 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  You  had  a  letter  which  alleged  on  its 
face  that  your  action  was  illegal,  and  which  convinced  you,  as  you  say,  with 
other  fects 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  we  ask  that  that  question  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  writing  if  you  do 
not  stop  interrupting  me.  I  will  put  the  question  now  once  more.  (To  the 
witness.)  You  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton  which,  together  with  other  facts 
that  had  happened,  convinced  you  that  Stanton  meant  not  to  give  up  the  office. 
Now,  sir,  with  that  letter  in  your  pocket,  why  did  you  not  report  it  to  your 
chief? 

A.  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  necessary.  I  reported  the  conversation  that  I 
had  said  I  would  give  orders,  and  he  said  he  would  countermand  them,  and  that 
he  gave  those  orders  to  both  General  Schriver  and  General  Townsend. 

Q.  Then  did  you  tell  the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  given  orders  to 
Schriver  and  Townsend  not  to  obey  you  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  in  your  own  mind  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  After  that  I  understand  you  to  say  he  said,  "  Very  well,  go  on  and  take 
possession  of  the  office  ?" 

A.  He  did  so. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  said  ? 

A.  I  think  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  went  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  this  on  the  2l8t  t 

A.  I  closed  the  office  about  12  o'clock.  I  suppose  I  was  absent  at  the 
President's  a  short  time,  for  it  took  but  a  short  time.  I  imagine  it  was  about 
1  o'clock. 

Q.  You  mean  you  closed  the  office  as  Adjutant  General,  by  your  order  as 
Adjutant  General,  about  12  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  After  that  you  went  to  the  President  and  got  your  own  order  as  Secretary 
of  War  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  came  down  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  got  a  letter,  and  went  back  to  the  President's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.-  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  it  when  you  went  back  to  the  Preaident'st 

A.  I  think  I  can  call  it  to  mind  in  this  way :  the  time  was  noted  when  I  had 
this  conversation  that  Hon.  Mr.  Moorhead  took  down;  I  think  it  was  ten 
minutes  past 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  was  the  next  day.  ^  t 

The  Witness.  Oh !  you  are  speaking  of  the  21st iDgii^ed  by V^OOg IC 
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Q.  Was  Moorliead  there  on  the  2l8t  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  2l8t. 

A.  I  went  down  and  had  the  copy  made,  and  as  soon  as  the  clerk  made  it  I 
certified  it,  and  then  I  took  it  up,  and  then  went  to  the  President's. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  t     That  is  all  I  desire. 

A.  I  suppose  it  most  have  been  between  1  and  2  o'clock;  perhaps  nearer 
two  than  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  again  that  day  ? 

A.  Not  after  I  paid  this  visit. 

Q.  Then  after  he  told  you  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  office  you  did  not 
see  the  President  t  Was  it  Mr.  Wilkeson  or  Mr.  Burleigh  that  you  first  told 
about  taking  possession  of  the  office  ? 

A.  Wilkeson. 

Q.  Where  was  that  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  my  own  office  first 

Q   About  how  long  after  you  left  the  President's  f 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after,  as  Wilkeson  came  there 
to  see  me. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  I  went  over  to  the  President's  or 
after.    I  think  it  was  before,  however. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Wilkeson,  he  tells  us,  that  you  meant  to  call  on  (General 
Grant  for  a  military  force  to  take  possession  of  the  office  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  that  when  you  told  it,  or  was  it  mer^y  rhodomontade  J 

A.  I  suppose  I  did  not  mean  it,  for  it  never  entered  my  head  to  use  force. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  it  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  mere  boast,  brag  7 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  was  that  ?     Speak  as  loud  as  you  did  when  you  began. 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

'j.  Yexj  well,  then.  You  saw  Wilkeson  that  evening  again,  did  you  not,  at 
Willard's  Hotel  ? 

A.,  I  think  I  saw  him  there  for  a  few  moments. 

Q.  Did  you  again  tell  him  you  meant  to  use  force  to  set  into  the  office  7 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollect.     I  stated  it  to  him  once,  I  know. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  you  bragged  to  him  again  that  evening  1 

A.  I  did  not  brag  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  at  Willard's  that  you  meant  to  use  force  to  get  into 
that  office  ? 

A.  £ither  at  my  office  or  Willard's,  one  of  the  two. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  ygu  told  it  to  him  at  your  office  } 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  told  it  to  him  more  than  once. 

Q.  Suppose  that  he  testifies  that  you  told  it  at  Willard's  to  him ;  was  that 
brag  theni 

A.  It  would  have  been  the  same,  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Burleigh  that  evening  ? 

A.  At  my  own  house. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  meant  to  use  force  ? 

A.  I  think  the  expression  I  used  to  him  was  that  if  I  found  my  doors  locked 
I  would  break  them  open. 

Q.  Did  he  not  put  the  question  to  you  in  this  form  substantially :  **  What 
will  you  do  if  Stanton  will  not  go  out;"  and  did  you  not  answer,  **^e  wilLpnt 

•him  out?"  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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A.  I  dare  say  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  did  ? 

A.  I  d:ire  say  I  did ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  he  not  then  say,  *<  Bat  sappose  the  doors  are  barred  ;"  and  did  yon 
not  then  say,  "  I  will  batter  them  down,"  or  "  We  will  batter  them  down  1" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  brag  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  I  felt  as  if  I  would  open  the  doors  if  they  were 
locked  against  me. 

Q.  Then  you  had  got  over  bragging  at  that  time,  had  yon  1 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q^  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  had  or  not  ? 

A.  When  I  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Burleigh  I  felt  precisely  as  I  said 
to  him. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  really  meant  to  go  in  and  break  down  the  door  t 

A.  If  it  was  locked,  yes. 

Q.  And  really  meant  to  use  force  according  as  yon  said  you  would  t  You 
meant  what  you  said,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  meant  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Burleigh  has  not  properly  put  before  the 
Senate  what  you  did  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  so.  He  would  recollect  the  conversation  better 
than  I. 

Q.  And  whatever  .you  said  to  him  you  meant  in  good,  solemn  earnest  7 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  No  rhodomontade  there  ?  You  had  got  over  playfulness  with  Wilkesoa 
about  writing  to  Grant  entirely,  had  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes;  because  I  had  got  home  and  had  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Q.  And  having  got  over  the  playful  part  of  it,  and  thinking  the  matter  over, 
you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  use  force ;  and  having  come  to  that  concla- 
sion,  why  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Because  I  reflected  that  it  would  not  answer. 

Q.  Why  not  answer? 

A.  It  would  produce  difficulty,  and  I  did  not  want  to  bring  it  on. 

Q.  What  kind  of  difficulty? 

A.  I  supposed  bloodshed. 

Q.  And  what  else  ? 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  Then  by  difficulty  you  mean  bloodshed,  do  you  say  1 

A.  If  I  had  used  force  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  resisted  with  force,  and 
blood  might  have  been  shed.     That  is  my  answer. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Burleigh  or  did  Burleigh  leave  you  ? 

A.  It  was  after  night  when  he  came  ;  the  visit  was  a  very  short  one. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  leave  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  ;  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Inmiediately  after  he  left  did  you  go  to  a  masquerade  ball  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  late  did  you  stay  1 

A.  I  stayed  until  about  the  time  of — I  suppose  it  was  toward  midnight. 

Q.  After  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  positive  of  that.    About  midnight,  I  presume. 

Q.  How  soon  was  it  after  Burleigh  left  before  you  left  for  the  ball  t 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  or  along  about  half  past  nine  or  some- 
where there.     It  was  after  Burleigh  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  but  your  own  family  between  the  time  Bnrleigli  left 
and  the  time  you  started  for  the  ball  ?  Digitized  by  GoOglC  ' 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  A  little  girl  living  next  door,  who  was  going  with  my  daughter  to  the 
masqaerade  ball. 

Q.  A  young  lady  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  discuss  this  matter  with  her,  I  take  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  after  you  left  Burleigh  or  Burleigh  left 
you  until  you  got  to  the  ball  ? 

A.  I  did  not.    I  saw  no  person  to  discuss  it  with. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  discuss  it  at  the  ball  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  a  masquerade  ball — I  do  not  know,  but  I  put  it  interrogatiyely — is 
not  a  good  place  for  contemplation  of  high  ministerial  official  duties,  is  it  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  contemplate  your  official  duties  there,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  went  there,  I  say,  to  take  charge  of  two  little  girls.     That  was  all. 

Q.  And  to  throw  off  care,  as  we  all  have  a  right  to  do? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  with  any  such  purpose.  I  had  promised  them  some 
days  before. 

Q.  You  went  with  them? 

A.  I  went  witli  them  to  take  charge  of  them.  I  went  in  my  present  dress 
[The  uniform  of  a  major  general.]  • 

Q.  And  when  you  came  home  you  went  to  bed  immediately  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning — ^ho w  long  had  you  been  up  before  this  marshal 
came? 

A.  I  generally  rise  about  seven, ,  unless  when  I  go  to  market.  I  get  up 
earlier  then. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  get  up  this  morning,  having  been  out  a  little  late  the 
night  before  ? 

A.  I  got  up  at  seven  o'clock ;  that  is  my  usual  hour. 

Q.  Did  the  marshal  come  immediately  ? 

A.  The  marshal  came  there  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Before  you  could  get  any  breakfast  7 

A.  Before  I  had  my  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  anybody  on  this  question  between  the  time  of  getting  up 
and  the  time  the  marshal  came  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  before  this  the  last  you  said  to  anybody  on  this  question  was 
that  you  told  Burleigh  in  solemn  earnest  yoru  were  going  to  use  force,  and  then, 
almost  immediately,  you  went  to  a  ball ;  from  the  ball  you  came  home  and 
went  to  bed ;  got  up,  and  saw  nobody  until  the  marshal  came.  When  did  you 
change  your  mind  from  this  solemn  determination  to  use  force,  although  it 
might  bring  on  bloodshed  ? 

A.  I  changed  it  after  I  had  made  use  of  this  to  Burleigh,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  know  you  did,  after.    When  ? 

A.  I  suppose  very  soon. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  your  supposition  is.  I  asked  you  when  you 
changed  your  mind? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  do  you  first  remember  having  changed  your  mind  7 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  remembrance  that  you  have  of  a  different  pui^ose  7  t 

A.  I  do  not  know.    You  are  asking  now  as  to  a  point  of  time.      ^OOglC 
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Q.  No ;  I  am  asking  no  point  of  time.  You  have  now  a  different  pnzpoae  in 
your  mind,  bave  you  not,  from  what  you  told  Burleigh  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  must  have  obtained  that  purpose  some  time.  When  did  you  change 
the  purpose  ?     The  first  time,  you  remember,  you  had  a  different  purpose. 

A.  I  certainly  changed  it  before  I  was  aiTCSted,  and  that  was  at  8  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  that  so  certainly  ? 

A.  Because  on  the  22d  I  had  determined  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  time  on  the  22d  ? 

A.  Before  I  was  arrested,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Why  *' undoubtedly?" 

A.  I  may  have  thought  it  over  in  bed  before  I  ffot  up. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did,  and  that  you  (manned  your  purpose  then  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when  I  changed  my  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  carry  out 
your  purpose  was  the  cause  of  your  arrest  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  on  that  subject  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Barleigh  afier  that,  I  do  not  think. 

Q.  He  testified  that  within  a  week  of  the  time  he  was  on  the  stand  you  told 
him  that  the  reason^why  you  did  not  carry  out  the  purpose  which  you  had  told 
him  you  would  of  using  force  was  that  you  were  arrested. 

A.  He  must  have  misunderstood  me,  then,  because  the  arrest  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  tell  him  that  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  not  ? 

A.  I  will  not  say  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  makes  you  certain  you  did  not  tell  him  so  ? 

A.  Because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  use  force  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  by  the  board  of  ^tnanagers,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
after  having  heard  Burleigh's  testimony  read,  wheth^  it  was  not  true,  and  did 
you  not  say  it  was  all  true  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  I  said  that  both  his  and  Wilkeson's  was  true,  because 
what  they  testified  to  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Now,  why  do  you  say  Burleigh's  testimony  is  not  true  when  he  says  that 
you  told  him  that  the  arrest  was  the  cause  of  your  change  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  think  I  told  him. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  you  have  for  thinking  you  did  not  tell  him  is  thtt 
you  think  you  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  before  you  were  arrested  ? 

A.  I  did,  certainly. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  tell  us  when  you  did  come  to  that  conclusion  from  any 
act  of  memory  of  yours  ? 

A.  Not  the  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  If  the  parties  are  willing  to  pause  here,  as  it  is  now 
5  o'clock 

Several  Senators.  Qet  through  with  this  witness. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  would  move  an  adjournment,  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  shall  be  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   We  have  no  objection  on  our  part. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senator  from  Maine  moves 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  do  not  make  the  moUon  nnless  k  suits  the  con- 
venience of  parties.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  go  on.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  Ijien,  General 
Tbomas,  when  yon  came  to  the  solemn  conclusion  to  use  force  after  solemnly 
thinking  of  the  matter,  did  70a  believe  in  your  own  mind  yon  were  carrying 
out  the  President's  orders  1 

A.  No ;  quite  the  reverse. 

Q.  Then  when  you  came  to  that  conclusion  you  believed  you  were  going  to 
do  it  against  his  orders,  did  you  ? 

A.  Not  in  accordance  with  them,  certainly. 

Q.  Then,  although  you  had  told  him  the  day  before  that  you  would  obey  his 
orders,  you  came  to  a  determination  to  do  quite  the  reverse,  did  you? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  He  has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  did. 

The  Witness.  Repeat  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  came  to  the  solemn  determination  to  use  force,  and  you 
meant  to  do  it,  quite  in  reverse  of  the  President's  orders  ? 

A.  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Hear  the  question.  The  day  before,  when  you  received  your  appomtment, 
you  told  him  you  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  first  act  that  you  came  to  a  solemn  conclusion  about  was  that  you 
proposed  to  act  the  very  reverse  of  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that  was  in  reverse  of  his  orders.  I  said  that  was  my  idea; 
if  I  was  resisted  I  could  resist  in  turn. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  do  that  act  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders  or 
against  them  1 

A.  Not  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders,  for  he  gave  me  no  orders. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  had  come  to  a  solemn  resolution  on  your  oMm 
responsibility  to  initiate  bloodshed  1 

A.  I  said  that  I  would,  if  I  found  the  doors  locked,  break  them  down,  and  I 
afterward  said  that  when  I  came  to  think  of  the  matter  I  found  that  a  difficulty 
might  occur,  and  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  bloodshed.  That 
is  what  I  say.  ' 

Q.  Did  TOU  think  you  were  justified  in  doing  what  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  do  by  the  President's  order  ? 

A.  I  would  have  been  justified  as  my  own  act. 

Q,  Did  you  believe  you  were  so  justified  by  the  President's  order? 

A.  No ;  not  by  the  President's  order — by  the  appointment  which  he  gave 
me,  yes. 

Q.  The  appointment  he  gave  you  ?  ^ 

A.  I  had  a  right  then  to  go  and  take  possession  of  that  office. 

Q.  By  force  ? 

A.  In  any  wav  I  pleased. 

Q.  At  your  pleasure,  by  force.  Now,  did  you  ever  ask  the  President  what 
you  should  do  i 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ever  suggest  to  him  that  Stanton  would  resist  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  from  day  to  day  that  every  time  I  asked  him  he  re- 
fused. 

Q.  Anything  but  the  refusal  ? 

A.  The  refusal  was  the  only  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  him  that  Stanton  would  resist  i 

A.  Resist  by  force  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  ^  . 

A.  No ;  I  said  he  refused.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Q.  Did  yoa  not  understand  in  yoar  own  mind  that  he  would  00  resist  f 

A.  I  did  hot  know  what  meaoB  he  would  take. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  what  you  knew.  Did  you  not  in  your  own  mind  belieTe 
he  would  resist? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that,  if  you  got  in  at  all,  you  must  get  in  by  force  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  to  the  President,  your  superior,  that  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  could  not  get  in,  if  you  got  in  at  all,  except  by  force  t 

A.  I  said  no  such  thing  to  him. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  to  him  the  conclusion  you  came  to  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  all. 

Q.  You  reported  to  him  every  time  Stanton  refused  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  throk  it  necessary  to  report  to  him  that  you  could  not 
get  the  office  without  resistance  ? 

A.  No.       , 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  his  advice  what  you  should  do  I 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  for  his  command  1 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  orders  in  any  way  T 

A.  No.  He  merely  told  me  to  go  on  and  take  possession  of  the  office,  with- 
out stating  how  I  was  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  how  many  times  over  did  he  keep  telling  you  that  as  you  reported 
to  him  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  three  interviews  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  One  Friday  ? 

A.  One  Saturday,  one  Monday,  and  one  Tuesday  ;  I  think  four.  Saturday- 
was  the  time  I  made  the  demand. 

Q.  Each  time  when  you  made  the  demand  on  Mr.  Stantoti  he  refused  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  £ach  time  you  reported  it  to  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  During  all  the  time  you  were  certain  he  would  not  give  up  except  by  force  ? 

A.  I  was  certain  he  would  not  give  up;  he  was  going  to  keep  it. 

Q.  And,  thinking  it  important  to  report  each  time  his  refusal,  you  never  asked 
the  President  bow  you  should  get  possession  of  the  office? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Nor  never  suggested  to  him  that  you  could  not  get  it  except  by  force  1 

A.  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  true  plan  would  be,  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  the  papers,  to  call  upon  General  Grant 

Q.  Leave  the  papers — the  office  I  am  talking  about. 

A.  The  papers  are  the  thing.  You  cannot  carry  on  an  office  unless  you  have 
what  is  inside  of  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  how  you  can  carry  on  an  office.  I  ask  if  you  ever  reported 
to  him  anything  more  than  Mr.  Stanton's  refusal? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  asked  how  you  were  to  get  possession  of  the  building? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  come  to  the  matter  of  papers.  Did  you  afterward  hit  upon 
a  scheme  by  which  you  might  get  possession  of  the  papers  without  getting  pos- 
session of  the  building  ?  r^  ] 

A.    Yes,  sir.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Q.  And  tbat  was  by  getting  an  order  of  General  Orant? 

A.  Yes 

Mr.  EvARTsj.  He  has  not  stated  what  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  write  such  an  order  ? 

A.  I  wrote  the  draft  of  a  letter;  yes,  and  gave  it  to  the  President 

Q.  Did  you  sign  itf 

A.  I  signed  it. 

Q.  And  left  it  with  the  President  for  his 

A.  For  his  consideration. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  The  letter  is  dated  the  lOih  of  March. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  you  told  Karsner  you  were  going  to  kick  him 
out? 

A.  That  was  the  morning  after. 

Q.  And  you  carried  that  letter  1 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  President  before  about  that  matter. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  of  that  letter  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  letter  was  to  be  issued  as  your  order! 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  you  issued  that  order,  took  that  way  to  get  hold  of  the  mails 
or  papers,  you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President  ? 

A.  I  gave  that  to  him  for  his  consideration. 

Q.  Yoa  did  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  had  consulted  him  before. 

Q.  Either  before  or  after  you  thought  it  necessary  t 

A.  It  was  merely  carrying  out  that  consultation. 

Q.  When  you  thought  of  getting  possession  of  the  maUs  and  papers  through 
an  order  as  Secretary  of  War  you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President ; 
but  you  did  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  from  that,  did  you  1 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  it  was  a  peaceable  mode. 

Q.  When  you  were  about  taking  a  peaceable  mode  in  issuing  your  order  you 
consulted  him  ?  When  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  run  the  risk  of  blood- 
shed you  did  not  consult  him  ?     Is  that  so  1 

A.  I  did  not  consult  him. 

Q.  Did  the  President  ever  give  at  any  of  these  times  any  other  answer  than 
"  Go  on  and  get  possession  V* 

A.  No  ;  not  in  reference  to  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  chide  you  in  any  way  for  any  means  that  you  were  employ- 
ing! 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  fault  that  you  were  doing  it  differently  from  what  you 
•nght  to  do  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  remark  to  you  in  any  way  about  declarations  of  force  until 
after  these  impeachment  proceedings  b^|^ ! 

A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  published  and  notorious,  were  they  not  ?  Have  you  acted  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  since  ? 

A.  I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  That  may  not  be  all  the  action  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Have 
you  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  t 

A.  I  have,  in  other  respects.  ^->  , 

Q.  What  other  respects  t  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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A.  I  have  attended  the  councils. 

Q.  Cabinet  meetings,  jou  mesin  ? 

A.  Cabinet  meetings. 

Q.  Have  you  been  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ? 

A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Continually? 

A.  Continually. 

Q.  By  the  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  hour  f 

A.  Down  to  the  present  hour. 

Q.  All  your  action  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  haa  been  confined,  has  it 
not,  to  attending  cabinet  meetings  ? 

A.  It  has.    1  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  advice  to  the  President  ?  You  being  one  of  his  con- 
stitutional advisers,  have  you  giveu  him  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  or 
the  duties  of  yours  ? 

A.  The  ordinary  conversation  that  takes  place  at  meetings  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  call  you  in  ? 

A.  He  has  asked  me  if  I  had  any  business  to  lay  before  him  several  timeft. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  ? 

A.  I  never  had  any  except  the  case  of  the  note  I  proposed  sending  to  Qen- 
eral  Grant. 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  a  little  further  about  that.  He  did  not  agree  to  send 
that  notice,  did  he  ? 

A.  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  about  it  I  told  him  what  the  mode  of  getting 
possession  of  the  papers  was,  to  write  a  note  to  General  Grant  to  issue  an  order 
calling  upon  the  heads  of  bureaus,  as  they  were  military  men,  to  send  to  me 
communications  designed  either  for  the  President  or  the  Seoretany  of  War. 
That  was  one  mode. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  mode  you  suggested  ? 

A.  The  other  mode  would  be  to  require  the  mails  to  be  deliyered  from  the 
city  post  office. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  draw  the  order? 

A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  ? 

A.  I  did  it  of  myself,  after  having  this  talk. 

Q.  Did  he  agree  to  ihat  suggestion  of  yours? 

A.  He  said  he  would  take  it  and  put  it  on  his  own  desk.  He  would  think 
about  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  On  the  10th. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lying  there  ever  since,  as  far  as  yon  know  ? 

A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  He  has  been  considering  ever  since  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  or  you  to  him  about  that  order  dnee  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  may  have  mentioned  it  one  day  at  the  council,  and  he  said  we  had  better 
let  the  matter  rest  until  after  the  impeachment.    I  think  that  was  it. 

Q.  Until  the  impeachment  trial  was  over  ?  So  it  is  resting  there  awaitiiig 
this  trial,  as  you  understand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  be  brought  up  till  then?  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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A.  I  80  understand. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that,  attending  those  meetings  has  been  yoar  entire 
business  as  Secretary  ad  interim  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  has  he  ever  asked  70a  to  know  where  the  troops  were  aboat 
Washington  1 

A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Or  whether  there  had  been  any  changes  of  troops  ? 

A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  You  tell  us  you  attended  a  masquerade  ball  that  night.  Did  you  keep 
the  President  advised  of  where  you  were  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Colonel  Moore  where  you  were  ?  ^ 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  where  you  were  going  1 

A.  I  think  not — no. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sure  about  that  t 

A.  He  might  have  known  I  was  going  to  the  masquerade  ball.  I  had  pro- 
cured tickets  for  my  children  some  days  before. 

Q.  Did  the  President  in  any  of  the  interviews  with  you,  his  cabinet  coun- 
sellor, his  constitutional  adviser,  eves  suggest  to  you  that  he  had  not  removed 
Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  Never.  He  always  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  Was  out  of  office ;  he  took  that 
ground  at  once. 

Q.  Were  you  not  somewhat  surprised  when  you  heard  Mr.  Ourtis  say  here 
yesterday  that  he  was  not  removed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  you  were  not  appointed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  always  known  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  not  over  find  over  again  told  you  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  No ;  not  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  But  two  or  three  times  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  come  up  at  all.  He  may  have  done  it  two  or 
three  times. 

Q.  He  never  suggested  to  you  from  the  day  he  gave  you  that  paper,  when 
he  was  going  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  down  to  to-day,  he  never 
intimat^  to  you  that  you  were  not  appointed  regularly  as  Secretary  of  War, 
did  he) 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  not  appointed  you  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  none  of  the  cabinet,  his  constitutional  advisers,  say,  '*  You  are  not 
appointed,  general ;  you  are  only  here  by  sufferance  ?"  None  of  them  ever  said 
that,  did  they  ? 

A.  None  of  them  ever  said  that  to  me. 

Q.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  you  meant  when  you  told  the  President  you 
were  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ? 

A.  Why,  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  of  course.  . 

Q.  You  were  going  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof.    Did  you  include  in  that  the  tenure-of-office  bill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  it  applied  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  that  particular  law ;  you 
had  that  in  your  mind  at  the  time,  had  you  not  ?  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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A.  Not  particularly  id  my  miod  'at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  exception  of  that  ? 

A.  No ;  I  made  no  exception  ;  yon  have  got  ray  language. 

Q.  Has  not  the  President  given  you  directions  ahout  other  things  than  taking 
possession  of  the  War  Office  f 

A.  He  has  told  me  on  -several  occasions  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  to  get 
some  nominations  sent  up  here.  They  were  on  the  Secretary's  table,  on  Mr. 
Stanton's  table. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  get  them  ? 

A.  He  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  Well,  he  could  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you,  whether  he  could  or  could  not  get  them  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  could  or  could  not.    I  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  And  he  could  not,  as  far  as  you  know  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  could  not. 

Q.  And  he  complained  to  you  ? 

A.  He  did  not  complain  to  me,  but  he  said  that  cases  were  lying  over,  and 
some  of  them  military  cases,  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Stanton  twice  that  the  President  wanted  those  nominations,  and  he  said  he 
would  see  to  it.  This  was  while  I  was  acting  as  Adjutant  General,  not  as 
Secretary  of  War. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery: 
Q.  Did  he  send  them  to  the  President  ? 
A.  He  did  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Botlrr  : 

Q.  Now,  at  any  other  of  these  times,  when  he  has  given  you  directions,  has 
he  ever  told  you  he  was  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ? 

A.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  I 

A.  That  is  the  only  time  that  conversation  occurred  between  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  both  of  you  sh6uld  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  wanted  upholding  about  that  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  \Vhat  had  happened  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  or  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, that  required  you  both  to  uphold  them  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  was  about  to  happen. 

Q.  Well,  what  had  happened  1 

A.  Nothing  had  happened. 

Q.  Why  did  he  so  solemnly  tell  you  there,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
going  te  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  why  did  you  say,  "  I  will  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  laws  V* 

A.  Why,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  made  the  remark 
to  me. 

Q.  Now,  about  Mr.  Karsner,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  much  further.  Were 
you  examined  before  the  managers  about  Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  ? 

A.  It  was  read  to  me  there. 

Q.  As  taken  down  from  his  lips  t 

A   I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  substantially  almost  exactly  as  he  gave  it  here  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  he  gave  it  here  exactly. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  him  ? 

A.  There  was  one  point  in  it  I  did  not  agree  to. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  give  it  here  f  C^  ] 

A.  Partially.    I  could  not  hear  all  where  I  was  Bittiog.^^  by  VjOOglC 
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Q.  As  it  was  read  over  to  you  there,  were  you  not  asked  in  Earsner's  pres- 
ence if  there  was  anything  that  he  said  that  was  not  true  1 
.    A.  The  question  was  aisked  me  and  I  answered  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  it  was  he  said  that  was  not  true  7 

A.  I  think  he  testified  hero 

Q.  No;  there T 

A.  I  do  not  know  there.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
here. 

Q.  You  told  me  you  did  not  hear  here,  and  therefore  I  confine  my  question 
to  what  occurred  hefore  the  managers.  Keep  your  mind,  if  you  can,  to  the  time 
when  you  were  before  the  managers.  Did  you  not  sit  down  before  the  managers 
and  there  have  Mr.  Earsner's  testimony  read  over  to  you  in  his  presence  1 

A.  It  was  read  over,  but  not  at  my  instance  at  all.  It  was  read  to  me,  and  I 
was  asked  if  it  was  correct,  and  I  said  '*  Yes." 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  it  were  correct  and  you  said  **  Yes."  Did  you  object 
that  any  single  word  was  not  correct  ? 

A.  I  did  not  object  to  any  word.     I  objected  to  his  manner. 

Q.  How  could  you  see  his  manner  on  paper  ?  , 

A.  You  asked  him  to  get  up  and  show  it.  ^ 

Q.  Then,  after  you  got  there,  when  that  was  read  over  to  you,  did  you  say, 
**  I  did  not  say  t  kicking ;'  Karsner  said  *  kicking'  to  me.''     Did  you  say  that  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  say,  when  asked  for  any  explanation,  that  it  was  play- 
fal ;  was  not  that  the  only  explanation  you  gavel 

A.  I  said  it  was  plavful  on  my  part. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  only  explanation  you  gave  before  the  managers  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  suppose  it  was,  though. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Karsner  then  called  up  and  asked  whether  it  appeared  play- 
fnl  to  him? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Q.  And  did  not  he  testify  to  you  that  it  was  not  playful  at  all,  but  that  you 
Becmed  to  be  very  earnest  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  illustrate  your  earnestness  by  the  way  you  brought  your- 
self down? 

A.  That  is  one  point  where  I  say  he  was  mistaken.  He  applied  that  to  the 
time  I  said  we  would  kick  him  out.  He  applied  it  to  that,  which  was  not  the 
ease.  It  was  the  third  time  he  asked  me  to  stand  firm ;  then  I  straightened 
myself  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  think  he  applied  it  to  the  time  you  were  to  kick  him  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yot^  object  then  that  you  yourself  did  not  use  the  words  '<  Kick  him 
out  if " 

A.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  said  it  was  in  answer  to  a  question  from  him.  I  have 
had  time  to  think  that  matter  over  after  I  was  called  up  there,  and  I  have  gone 
over  the  whole  in  my  own  mind  after  I  got  home. 

Q.  That  was  the  13th  of  March  you  were  asked  before  us,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  will  allow  us  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  to  which  you  are  now  referriiL^ — Mr.  Karsner.'s  testinoony  before  the 
managers.     /  "^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  great  pleasure.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Stanbery  when 
Mr.  Elarsner  was  here. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  about  to  make  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  about  through.  I  wiU  be  through  in  a  minute. 
(To  the  witness.)  Upon  your  reinstatement  in  office  as  Adjutant  General  did 
you  address  the  clerks  ?  Digitized  by  VjOOgTC 
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A.  I  did  make  a  short  address  to  each  section  of  them.    I  sent  for  the  officers 
in  charge  and  told  them  I  would  like  to  see  the  clerks. 

Q.  Was  that  within  three  days  of  the  time  you  were  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  ? 

'   A.  It  was  between  the  time  I  was  reinstated  as  Adjutant  General  and  the 
time  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  particular  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  StAiXBBRY.  .We  will  ask  some  questions. 
«  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment adjourned. 


Saturday,  AprU  11, 1868. 
,  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  12 
o'clock  and  five  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and 
clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for 
them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  pf  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  your  evidenee. 

Mr.  Manager  BiMGHAM.  Mr.  President,  before  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
proceed,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  managers  wish  to  move  the  Senate  for  such 
change  of  rule  twenty-one  of  the  proceedings  in  this  trial  as  will  allow  the 
managers  and  the  counsel  for  the  r^resident  to  be  heard  on  the  final  argumeiit» 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  as  it  stands  that  the  argument  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  proposition  repeated.  I  could  pot 
hear  it  distinctly.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  please  reduce  his  propo- 
sition to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will.  [After  writing  the  proposition.]  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  desire  to  read  the  motion  as  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Con  RUN  6.  I  beg  to  state  that  the  voice  of  the  manager  is  entirely 
inaudible  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  **  The  managers  move  the  Senate  to  so  amend  rule 
twenty-one  as  to  allow  such  of  the  managers  as  desire  to  be  heard,  and  also  such 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  be  heard,  to  speak  on  the  final 
argument,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  that  the  final  argument  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House." 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  it  is  moved  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  twenty-first  rule  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow  as  ma»y  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  as  many  on  the  part  of  the 
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counsel  for  the  President  to  be  heard  as  may  see  tit  to  address  the  Senate  in 
the  final  argument. 

Mr.  PoMBROY.  Mr.  President,  as  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  resolution,  under 
ovr  general  rule  it  should  lie  over  one  day  for  consideration. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  observe  that  the  propo- 
sition required  some  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  some  senator  to  make  a  motion  in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Bl'ckalbw.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  over  for  consideration 
until  to-morrow. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  goes  over,  of  course,  if  there  be  objection. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the  twenty-first  rule 
does  not  now  provide  by  its  terms  that  this  privilege  may  be  extended  to  the  man- 
agers and  the  counsel  if  the  Senate  so  order ;  and  I  would  therefore  inquire 
whether  any  amendment  of  the  rale  be  necessaiy  if  the  Senate  should  desire  to 
ezteAd  that  privilege  ? 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Certainly  not.  It  is  competent  for  any  senator  to 
move  such  an  order ;  but  the  Chair  has  yet  heard  no  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FRBLiiNOHUYSBN.  M>.  President,  I  make  the  motion  that  the  order  be 
adopted.  It  of  course  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  lie  over,  as  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  rale  that  this  order  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Pom  BBC  V.  I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the  vote  now,  if  it  is  desired.  I 
do  not  care  to  have  it  lie  over  to  another  day. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  New  Jersey  will  please  reduce  his 
order  to  writing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  it  is  in  order  I  will  move  that  the  twenty-first  rale  be 
relaxed  so  as  to  allow  three  persons  on  each  side  io  speak  under  the  rule,  instead 
.of  two. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  That  motion  will  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  to  the 
order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present  to  allow  the  vote  to  be  taken  on 
that. 

The  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  having  been  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  desk — 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  *  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  ou  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  order  will  be  considered  now,  unless  objected  to. 

Kr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  order  will  be  laid  over  until  the 
next  day's  session. 

The  Chief-Justice.  If  objected  to,  it  will  lie  over. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  object. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  An  objection  does  not  carry  it  over,  does  it  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  thinks  it  does. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  It  does  not  change  the  rule.  The  rule  provides  for  this 
very  thing  being  done,  if  the  Senate  choose  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  under  what  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate thus  organized  it  is  that  this  motion  lies  over  upon  the  objection  of  a  single 
senator? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
court,  adopts  for  his  general  guidance  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  legis- 
lative session  as  far  as  they  are  applicable.   That  is  the  ground  of  his  decision. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  The  reason  for  my  inquu-y  was  this  :  the  very  rule  we  are  dis- 
cussing provides  that  a  certain  thing  shall  happen  "  unless  otherwise  ordered  ;** 
and  I  supposed  a  motion  otherwise  to  order  was  always  in  order. 
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The  Chikf  JuflTiCB.  It  is  competent  for  the  BenatorfromNew  York  toi^peal 
from  the  decieion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Com K LING.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  merely  made  the  point  bj  way  of  snggeetioii 
td  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  member  from 
Michigan  to  withdraw 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  about  to  debate  it,  sir.  If  they  are  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Senate  they  ought  at  once  to  know  it  on  both  sioes. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  Grentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please 
to  proceed  with  the  defence. 

Lorenzo  Thomas— examination  continued : 

Mr.  Stanbery.  General  Thomas  wishes  to  make  some  explanatory  state- 
ments. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  correct  my  testimony  yesterday  in  one  or  two' par- 
ticulars. I  read  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Stanton  addressed  to  me  on  the  21st  at 
February.  The  date  misled  me ;  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  that  letter  uutil 
the  next  day  after  I  had  made  the  demand  for  the  office.  The  Secretary  came 
in  and  handed  me  the  ori^nal,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  noted  on  that  original 
its  receipt.  It  was  then  handed  to  General  Townsend,  who  made  the  copy  that 
I  read  h(ire,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  had  it  not  until  after  the  demand  on  the 
22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Then  when  you  saw  the  President,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  you  had 
not  yet  received  that  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  then  stood  upon  the  interview  which  you  referred  to  f 

A.  I  did.  The  next  correction  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  am  made  to  say  here 
that  the  President  told  me  "  to  take  possession  of  the  office."  His  expreadion 
was  ''  take  charge  of  the  office." 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  that  was  his  expression  7 

A.  Positive.  I  was  asked  if  I  could  give  the  date  of  my  brevet  commission. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not,  but  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  date? 

A.  The  brevet  of  major  general  ISth  of  March,  1865. 

Q.  Upon  whose  recommendation  was  that  ?    Who  first  suggested  it  t 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  gave  it  to  me. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  him  for  it  or  did  he  volunteer  it  T 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  correction  or  of  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  He  could  not  get  it  yesterday.  It  was  an  oo^tted  fact,  and 
he  passed  it  until  lie  could  get  his  commission. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good. 
By  Mr  Stanbery  : 

Q.  How  was  it;  asked  for  or  voluntarily  tendered? 

A.  He  had  more  than  once  said  he  intended  to  give  it  to  me,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  I  came  from  some  important  duty,  I  said  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  I  ought  to  have  this  commission.  He  said  '*  certainly,''  and  gave  it  to  me 
at  once.     I  do  not  think  he  ever  intended  to  withhold  it. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  state.  When  I  was  before  the  committee,  or 
the  honorable  managers,  General  Butler  asked  the  clerk,  I  think  it  was,  for  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Burleigh.  He  said  he  had  it  not;  that  it  was  at  his  home.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  said  or  he  said, ''  It  makes  no  difference."  He  asked 
me  a  number  of  questions  in  reference  to  that  I  assented  to  theaiaJl.  jl  never 
heard  that  testimony  read.  ^  Q' '^^^  by  ^^OOg I 
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Q.  Tou  never  heard  Dr.  Bnrleigli's  teBtimony  read? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nor  do  I  recollect  Ae  particular  Questions,  except  that  they  were 
aeked  me,  and  I  assented.  J  said  that  Dr.  Burleigh,  no  doubt,  would  recollect 
the  conversation  better  than  I. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Greneral  Thomas,  how  many  times  yesterday  did  you  answer  that  the 
President  told  you  each  time  to  '*  take  possession  of  the  office  ?" 

A.  I  have  not  read  over  my  testimony  particularly.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times. 

Q.  Was  that  untrue  each  time  you  said  it  ? 

A.  If  I  said  so,  it  was.    <'  Take  charge  "  were  the  words  of  the  President.    . 

Q.  Have  you  any  memorandum  by  which  you  can  correct  that  expression  ? 
If  so,  produce  it. 

A.  I  have  no  memorandum  with  me  here ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  one  since  you  were  on  the  stand  1 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  better  to-day  than  you  could  yesterday  t 

A.  Because  I  read  that  evidence  as  recorded. 

Q.  You  gave  it  yesterday  yourself  t 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  And  you  could  know  better  what  it  was  by  reading  it  than  when  you  tes- 
tified to  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  the  word  was  <'  charge  '*  each  time  f 

A.  "  Take  charge  of." 

Q.  And  then  the  three  thnes  when  you  reported  to  him  that  Stanton  would 
not  go  out,  refused  to  go  out,  each  time  he  said,  *' Take  charge  of  the  office  1" 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  at  the  time  he  said  that  to  the  difference  be- 
tween taking  **  charge ''  of  the  office  and  taking  *'  possession  "  of  it  ? 

A.  My  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  so  carefully  make  that  distinction  now  in  your  mind  1 

A.  Because  I  know  that  that  was  his  expression.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over. 

Q.  You  have  always  known  that  that  was  his  expression,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  thought  the  matter  over  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  could  you  make  such  a  mistake  yesterday  ? 

A.  I  think  the  words  were  put  into  my  mouth.     I  do  not  recollect  distinctly. 

Q.  The  s^me  as  Earsner  put  in  about  the  "  kicking  out?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  rather  in  the  habit,  are  you,  when  words  are  put  into  your 
*  mouth,  of  using  them? 

A.  I  am  not  always  in  the  habit. 

Q.  Why  was  yesterday  an  exception  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  an  exception. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  on  another  subject  which  was  omitted 
yesterday. 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  After  you  and  Earsner  were  summoned  here  as  witnesses,  did  you  go  and 
quarrel  with  him  ?  , 

A.  I  had  some  words  with  him  in  the  room  here  adjoining. 

Q.  Did  you  call  him  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  ?  r^  i 

A.    I  did.  Digitized  by  Google 

Q.  You  called  him  a  liar  and  perjurer,  did  yout 
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A.  I  think  I  did  both ;  I  certainly  did  call  him  a  liar» 

Q.  And  a  perjurer  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  probable  I  did ;  but  the  **  liar"  I  know. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  and  you  both  were  in  the  wittiess-room  waiting  to  be 
called  ? 

A.  I  was  here.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  knew  he  wa&  here  for  that  purpose  1 

A.  I  presume  I  did ;  yes. 

Q.  And  while  he  was  there  you  undertook  to  talk  with  him  about  his  testi- 
mony  1 

A.  I  stated  to  him  in  the  two  instances ;  I  will  give  them  to  you 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question,  sir ;  I  have  not  asked  you  what  you  said.  I 
only  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  undertook  to  talk  with  him  about  hifl 
testimony  ?    • 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  introduced  the  conversation.  It  was  certainly  not  I, 
I  do  not  think,  for  he  was  there  some  time  before  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  first  or  he  1 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  Now,  then,  did  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  tell  him  he  was  a  liar,  and  I  may  have  said  he  was  a  perjurer. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  violence  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  violently  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  except  in  that  wAy. 

Q.  Were  you  then  in  full  uniform  as  now  1 
'      A.  As  I  am  now. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you  which  was  omitted.  Do 
you  still  intend  to  take  charge  or  possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Wart 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  said  to  any  person  within  a  few  days,  "  we'll  have  that  fellow," 
meaning  Stanton,  **  out,  if  it  sinks  the  ship  V* 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  say  so  to  Mr.  Johnson  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  .Anything  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  have  any  recollection  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not  f 

A.  What  Mr.  Johnson  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Mr.  B.  B.  Johnson. 

A.  There  was  a  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  see  me  at  my  house  in  reference  to 
another  matter,  and  we  may  have  had  some  conversation  about  this. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  that  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  your  house  to  see  you  about 
another  matter  ? 

A.  That  I  hardly  recollect. 

Q.  About  how  long. 

A.  I  am  trying  to  recollect  now.    He  came  to  me  about  the  business— 

Q.  Never  mind  what  his  business  was.     When  was  it  ? 

A.  But  I  want  to  call  it  to  mind.    I  have  a  ri^ht  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Q.  But  not  to  state  it 

A.  I  took  no  note  of  the  time/and  I  can  hardly  teQ.  It  was  recently,  not 
very  long  ago. 

Q.  Within  two  or  three  days  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  before  that  time. 

Q.  Within  a  week  1 

A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  week. 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  the  date— on  Friday,  a  week  ago  yesterday  ?)qI^ 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  date.    1  do  not  know  it  ^ 
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Q.  Was  it  lopger  than  that  7 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  charge  nyr  memory  with  it.    It  was  a  familiar  conversa- 
tion we  had. 

Q.  Were  you  joking  then  ? 
*  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Oh !  joking  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  jokingly  or  otherwise,  say  these  words :  "  And  we'll  have  Stan- 
ton out  of  there  if  we  have  to  sink  the  ship  V* 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  making  use  of  that  expression. 

Q.  Did  you  make  use  of  one  equivalent  to  that  in  substance  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  recollection  of  what  you  say  as  to  know  whether  you 
did  or  not  ? 

A.  I  have  not.    I  would  rather  he  would  testify  himself;  he  knows  it  better 
than  I.     I  cannot  recollect  all  the  conversation  I  had. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  you  said  so  ? 

A.  I  cannot  deny  it,  because  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  rather  he  would  testify  ;  and  I  will  try  to  oblige  you 
in  that  respect ;  but  if  you  did  say  so,  was  it  true  or  merely  more  brag  ? 

A   You  may  call  it  as  you  please ;  brag,  if  you  say  so. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth ;  what  do  you  call  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  call  it  "  brag." 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  It  was  a  mere  conversation,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 

Q.  Did  you  mean  what  you  said,  or  did  you  say  what  you  did  not  mean  t 

A.  I  did.  not  mean  to  use  any  violence  against  Mr.  Stanton  to  get  him  out 
of  office. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  expression,  "  We'll  have  him  out  if  it  sinks 
the  ship?" 
•     A.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  expression. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  also  that  Mr.  Johnson  can  tell  better.    I  am  assuming 
now  you  did  say  it  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  you  have  no  right  to  do.    Mr.  Johnson  has  not  said  so  yet. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  witness  does  not  say  he  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  another  matter.    You  have  not  proved  it  yet. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  say.    He  was  there  on  official  business  in  reference 
to  an  officer  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Q.  Official  business  1 

A.  I  mean  business  connected  with  an  officer  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Q.  Then  you  were  joking  on  the  subject? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Johnson  before  1 

A.  I  have  no  recollection.     It  is  possible  I  may  have  seen  him. 
•    Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  1 

A.  I  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  here  was  a  stranger  who  called  on  you  on  official  business,  business 
pertaining  to  your  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Official  business  about  getting  a  man  reinstated  who  had  been  dismissed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  good.    He  called  upon  you  on  business  connected  with  the  army  1 

A-  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  office. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  go  to  joking  with  him,  a  total  stranger,  in  this  way  1 

A.  I  knew  him  as  the» lawyer  employed  by  Colonel  Belger  to  ^et  him  rein- 
stated, and  Colonel  Belger  sent  him  to  me.    Now  you  have  got  it^oOQlc. 
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Q,  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  1 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  then,  being  a  stranger,  having  that  fixed,  will  7011  answer,  did  yoa 
go  to  joking  with  this  stranger  on  such  a  subject  ? 

A.  Certainly.  We  had  quite  a  fiimiliar  talk  when  he  was  there.  He  sat 
with  me  for  some  time. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  of  that  expression  ? 

A.  That  is  sufficient,  I  think. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not  somebody  else  will  judge ;  is  it  the  only  one 
you  can  give  1 

A.  It  is  the  only  one  I  do  give. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  only  one  you  can  give  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  single  word  now  upon  another  subject ;  did  anybody  talk  with  you 
about  your  testimony  since  you  left  the  stand  7 

A.  Since  I  left  the  stend  t 

Q.  Yes ;  since  yesterday  1 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  talked  with  a  dozen  persons. 

Q.  Such  as  whom  ? 

A.  Several  persons  met  me  and  said  they  were  very  ghid  to  hear  my  testi- 
mony. We  did  not  enter  into  any  particulars  about  it  I  have  been  met 
1 0-day  jocularly  about  taking  an  equal  drink  with  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
two  or  three  persons.     I  have  talked  in  my  own  family  about  it 

Q.  Has  anybody  talked  to  you  about  these  points,  or  have  yon  talked  to 
anybody  about  these  points  where  you  have  changed  your  testimony  ? 

A.  I  came  here  this  morning  and  saw  the  managers,  and  told  them  wherein 
I  wanted 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  managers  !     You  do  not  mean  that  quite  f 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  told  them  I  wished 
to  make  corrections.  ' 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  did  not  mean  the  managers ;  you  meant  the 
counsel  ? 

A.  I  meant  the  counsel ;  these  gentlemen  sitting  here,  [pointing  to  the  coun- 
sel for  the  President.] 

Q.  That  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Had  you  talked  with  anybody 
before  that  about  these  points  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom? 

A.  General  Townsend  this  morning. 

Q.  The  Assistant  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? 

A.  About  these  points  7 

Q.  Exactly. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ? 

A.  1  have  said  no.     I  am  sure. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  not  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  whether  a  copy 
or  not,  on  the  21st  of  February? 

A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  he  gave  you  the  original,  and  the  date  is  noted.  Have 
you  seen  that  original  ? 

A.  Since? 

Q.  Yes.  *  r-  T 
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Q.  The  date  was  noted  on  that  original  When  was  that  original  given 
you? 

A.  The  one  I  read  hete  on  the  22d  ? 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  7011,  '*the  one  70a  reiid  here" — ^the  original;  when  was 
that  given  70a? 

A.  On  the  22d. 

Q.  Did  70a  have  more  than  one  paper  given  7on  ? 

A.  That  was  handed  to  me,  and  then  it  was  handed  to  General  Townsend, 
who  made  a  cop7,  and  the  Secretar7  gave  me  the  cop7  which  I  read  here.  The 
other  paper  I  have  not  seen. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  22d  ? 

A.  On  the  22d,  dated  the  2l8t. 

Q.  Prepared,  then,  the  day  before? 

A.  1  suppose  so.    It  has  the  date  of  the  da7  before. 

Q.  Then  do  7on  mean  to  take  all  back  that  was  said  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Schriver  abont  7onr  not  going  on  with  the  office,  or  their  not  obeying  70a  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st  f 

A.  Oh,  7es ;  it  was  the  22d,  because  General  Townsend  was  not  there  on 
the  21st. 

Q.  Then  on  the  21st  there  was  nothing  said  abont  his  not  obe7ing  70U  t 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Nothing  said  to  Schriver- about  not  obe7ing  you  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  said  about  not  obeying  yon  on  the  21st  at  all  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  you  never  reported  to  the  President  that  Stanton  would  not  obey  you 
on  the  21st  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  the  President  the  two  conversations  I  had  with  him. 

Q.  What  were  the  two  ?  The  one  in  Schriver's  room  se^ms  to  have  gone 
out.    What  were  the  two  ?    * 

Mr.  EvARTS.  There  were  two  besides  that,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrb.  The  witness  will  tell  me. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  But  you  said  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not.    I  said  that  one  seemed  to  have  gone  out. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  One  of  the  conversations.     That  was  not  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Witness.  General  Schriver  did  not  hear  either  of  these  conversations. 

Q.  Then  on  the  2ist  there  was  no  such  conversation  that  you  testified  to  ? 

A.  Not  in  reference  to  that  letter — no. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  at  all  as  t<^ General  Townsend's  npt  obeying 
you,  or  General  Schiiver's  not  obeying  you,  on  the  21st  1 

A.  None. 

Q.  Then  what  you  told  u«  yesterday,  that  you  reported  that  to  the  President 
and  got  his  answer  to  that — all  that  was  not  so,  was  it? 

A.  All  that  was  not  so. 

Q.  Now,  upon  another  matter.  When  you  were  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee  

A.  Which  committee? 

Q.  The  committee 

A.  I  have  been  examined  twice.    I  only  want  to  know. 

Q.  The  committee  of  the  House,  not  Uie  managers.  You  were  asked  this 
question :  «  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  President  on  Friday  of  what  had 
^anspired,"  and  did  you  not  answer  in  these  words:  "Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the 
President  and  told  him  of  what  had  occurred."  He  said,  'Well,  go  along  and 
administer  the  department.'     When  I  stated  what  had  occun^  with, Mr. 
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Stanton,  be  said  to  me,  *  You  must  jast  take  possession  of  the  department  and 
carry  on  the  business.'  "    Did  yon  so  swear  before  the  committee  ? 

The  witness  not  replying — 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  the  words  again  1 

A.  I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  somebody  else.  I  say  as  I  said  before, 
the  words  were :  **  Take  charge  " 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question. 

A.  What  is  the  question  1 

Q.  The  question  is  this :  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  will  read  again  to  show 
you  that  the  words  were  not  put  in  your  mouth,  in  these  words,  "  Did  you  make 
any  report  to  the  President  on  Friday  of  what  had  transpu^ed,"  did  you  not 
answer  in  these  words,  "  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  President,  and  told  him  what  had 
occurred."  He  said,  *  Well,  go  along  and  administer  the  department'  And 
did  you  not  proceed  to  state,  "When  I  stated  what  had  occmTed  with  Mr. 
Stanton,  he  said  <  You  mu^t  just  take  possession  of  the  department  and  carry 
on  the  business.' "  Now,  sir,  did  you  swear  that  7  That  is  t|ie  only  thing  I 
asked  you. 

A.  If  that  is  there  I  suppose  I  swore  to  it  I  want  to  make  one  statement 
though. 

Q.  Was  it  true  t 

A.  No ;  the  word  used  was  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  That  is  alL 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  make  one  statement  in  reference  to  that  very  thing. 
I  think  I  ought  to  do  it.  I  was  called  there  hastily.  There  were  a  good  many 
events  that  had  transpired.  I  requested  on-  two  occasions  that  committee  to  let 
me  wait  and  consider,  and  they  reused,  would  not  let  me  do  it,  pressed  me  with 
questions  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  was  that  I 

A.  When  I  was  called  before  that  committee  on  the  evenmg  of 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  February  26. 

The  Witness.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  trial.  I  went  there  after 
getting  through  with  that  trial.  I  on  two  occasions  requested  them  to  postpone 
the  examination  until  the  next  morning,  or  until  I  could  go  over  the  matter. 
That  was  not  allowed  me. 

Q.  Did  vou  make  any  such  request  t 

A.  I  did  twice. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  yon  make  it  f 

A.  To  those  who  were  there. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? 

A.  I  think  the  committee  was  pretty  full. 

Q.  The  committee  on  preparing  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  committee  you  mean,  and  the  committee  was  full  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Stevens  was  there.  He  was  there  a  portion 
of  the  time.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.  And  you  tell  the  Senate  now  on  your  oath  that  you  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  give  you  time  to  answer  the  questions,  and  they  refused  you  ? 

A.  I  requested  that  it  might  be  deferred  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  in  my  own  mind  those  things.  It  was  not 
granted.  There  was  no  refusal  given,  but  I  was  still  pressed  with  questions. 
5'hen  there  is  another  matter  I  want  to  speak  about — wnen  I  came  to  correct 
that  testimony.  There  are  two  things  there  that  are  confounded  in  reference  to 
dates ;  the  first  part  of  it,  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  Adjutant  General  and 
that  of  my  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim — I  supposed  they  were 
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asking  me  in  reference  to  the  fbrmer»  and  that  is  the  reason  those  two  questions 
^t  mixed  up.  Then  when  I  went  there  to  correct  my  testimony  I  wished  to 
do  it  I  read  it  over  and  found  that  some  of  it  was  not  in  English,  and  I  thought 
there  was  something  taken  down,  and  I  believe  there  was,  that  I  did  not  aay. 
They  would  not  permit  me  to  correct  the  manuscript,  but  I  put  something  at 
the  bottom  just  in  a  hasty  way.  I  suppose  it  is  on  that  paper,  [pointing  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Manager  JButler.]    I  do  not  know. 

Q«  I  will  come  to  that  Now,  then,  have  you  got  through  with  your  state- 
ment i 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Very  well;  then  you  will  answer  me  a  few  questions.  Did  you  not  come 
and  ask  to  see  your  testimony  as  it  was  taken  down  by  that  committee  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  clerk  and  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? 

A.  He  was  not  in ;  and  I  came  the  next  day,  the  second  day,  and  he  handed 
it  to  me ;  and  twice  he  went,  I  think,  to  some  member  of  the  committee ;  I  do 
not  know  who.  I  said  I  wished  to  correct  it ;  I  wanted  to  make  it  at  least 
decent  English  in  some  respects ;  but  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  correct 
the  manuscript ;  that  I  might 

Q.  He  reported  to  you  uiat  you  might  make  any  corrections  in  writing  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  did  vou  read  the  whole  testimony  over  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  did? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did: 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for  ? 

A.  I  came  there  to  correct  the  first  part  of  it  particularly,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I  went  there.    I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  rest  was  correct 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  correct  any  other  portion  of  it  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  first  part  of  it  only  referred  to  the  mistake  in  the  time  about  your 
being  made  Adjutant  General  or  being  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  It  had  reference  to  the  notification  given  me  more  particularly. 

Q.  By  the  President  i 

A.  I  had  stated  the  notification 

Q.  The  notification  by  the  President  to  be  Secretary  of  War  or  Adjutant 
General,  that  was  mixed  1 

A.  That  was  mixed. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  wanted  to  correct  t 

A.  I  stated  that  I  received  that  notification  from  Colonel  Moore.  Colonel 
Moore  did  give  me  the  notification  that  I  would  probably  be  put  back  as  Adju- 
tant General,  but  he  did  not  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  wished  to  correct  ? 

A.  That  was  the  principal  correction!  wished  to  make. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  want  to  correct  anything  else  ? 

A.  If  there  was  anything  wrong,  I  did.  My  corrections  are  there,  whatever 
th^  may  be.     I  suppose  that  is  the  paper. 

Q.  You  then  went  over  your  testimony,  did  you  not,  and  corrected  such  por- 
tions as  you  pleased  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  had  full  privilege  to  do  that  of  course. 

Q.  And  wrote  out  here  portions  of  two  sheets,  which  are  in  your  handwrit- 
ing, are  they  not,  of  corrections  i    Showing  the  pages  to  the  witness. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  corrected  in  ray  own  handwriting. 

Q.  And  signed  it  **  1^  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  ?" 

A.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  not  two  sheets,  however.    There  is  one^eet  and  a 
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Q.  I  Baid  portioiui  of  two  sheets.  Now,  sir,  haTing  read  over  jonr  teetiraony 
and  attempt^  to  correct  It,  did  70a  correct  aDything  in  this  portion  in  wlnc^ 
joa  are  reported  as  saying  that  the  President  ordered  yon  to  go  forward  Mid 
take  possession  and  admiDister  the  office  1 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  snch  correction  as  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  sworn  that  it  was  not  true.     Why  did  yon  not  correct  itt 

A.  I  have  said  so  because  I  know  his  expression. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  correct  it  before  ? 

A.  Weil,  I  have  thought  the  matter  over. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 
Q.  General  Thomas,  I  find  a  report  of  your  testimony  as  given  yesterday,  as 
as  you  gave  it  originally  on  the  examination  as  to  the  first  interview  with  the 
President,  which  I  will  now  read  to  you  and  see  whether  it  is  correctly  reported : 

Q.  What  occoned  between  the  President  and  youiielf  at  the  second  interFiew  on  the  21st 
of  February  ? 

WmcESs.  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I  had  delivered  the  communication,  and  that  be 
gave  this  answer. 

Mr.  Stahbert.  What  answer  7 

Witness.  The  answer,  **  Do  von  wish  me  to  vacate  at  onoe,  or  will  jou  give  me  time  to 
take  away  m^  private  property  V*  and  that  I  answered  **  At  your  pleasure.*"  I  then  stated 
that  after  delivering^  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  him  he  said,  **  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will 
obey  your  instructions  or  resist  them." 

The  Witness.  I  said  "  act  your  pleasure." 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now,  the  point  of  your  answer  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion is  this : 

This  I  mentioned  to  the  President  His  answer  waa,  "  Veiy  well ;  g^  on  and  take  charge 
of  the  office  and  perform  the  duty.'* 

Did  you  say  that  ? 

A.  I  said  that. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  cross-examination  that  this ''  possession  **  came  out,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager.  Butlbr: 

Q.  Then  yon  mean  to  say  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stanbery  you  put  it  all  right 
yesterday,  and  in  the  answer  to  me  you  got  it  all  wrong  f 

A.  In  reference  toyour  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  will  see  how  your  examination  was  by  and  by.  We 
shall  want  General  Thomas  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  trial  after  we  put  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oall  him  in  at  any  time;  we  shall  always  be  glad  to 
see  him.     [laughter.  I 

General  Thomas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

William  T.  Sherman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 
Q.  General  Sherman,  were  you  in  Washington  last  winter? 
A.  I  was.. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  here  t     • 
A.  About  the  4th  of  December  last. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  here  f 
A.  Two  months. 

Q.  Till  the  4th  of  February,  or  about  that  timet 
A.  Until  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  February. 
Q.  On  what  business  had  yon  comet 

A.  I  came  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  peace  commission  by  adjournment 
Q.  Any  other  business  at  that  time  ?  r^  ] 
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A.  At  that  time  no  other  business.  Sabsequently,  hy  order,  I  was  assigned 
to  a  board  of  officers  organized  under  the  laws  of  Congress  to  submit  articles  of 
war  and  regulations  for  the  armj. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  that  assignment? 

A.  I  could  procure  the  order,  which  would  be  perfect  evidence  of  its  date ; 
but  I  must  now  state  that  it  was  within  ten  days  of  my  arrival  here ;  about  ten 
days. 

Q.  About  ten  days  after  your  arrival  here  1 

A.  About  the  middle  of  December  that  order  was  issued. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  double  duty? 

A.  I  had  a  double  duty  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  During  that  time,  &om  the  4th  of  December  until  the  3d  or  4th  of  Feb- 
mary,  had  you  several  interviews  with  the  President? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  alone,  when  there  was  no  person  present  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  yourself  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  also  in  company  with  General  Grant  ? 

A.  1  saw  him  in  company  with  General  Grant  once,  and  I  think  twice. 

Q.  Had  you  several  interviews  with  him  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  desire,  without  delaying  the 
Senate,  to  respectfully  submit  our  objections  here  again,  witboat  desiring  to 
argue  it.  We  believe  it  our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  the  House,  to 
object- 

Mr.  Stanbeey.  Object  to  what? 

Mr.  Manuger  Bingham.  That  the  declarations  of  the  President  touching  any 
matter  involved  in  this  issue,  not  made  at  the  time  when  we  have  called  them 
out  ourselves,  are  not  competent  evidence,  and  desire  to  submit  the  point,  if  such 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  to  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Allow  me  to  come  to  some  question  that  we  can  get  started 
upon.    This  is  introductory. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  You  will  soon  see  what  our  object  is  with  General  Sherman. 
There  will  be  no  mistake  about  it  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  understand  the  object  is  to  call  out  conversations 
with  the  President. 

The  GhiisP  Justice.  At  present  no  such  question  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  point  very  quick.  (To  the  witness.) 
Greneral,  while  you  were  here,  did  the  President  ask  you  if  you  would  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  Department  of  War  in  case  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  the  question  and  ask  that  it  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Do  you  object  because  it  is  leading  or  because  of  the  sub- 
stance of  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  it  for  every  reason. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  a  form 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  will  lay  a  foundation  first.  (To  the  witness.)  At  what 
time  were  those  interviews  ?     Have  you  a  memorandum  ? 

The  Witness,  (consulting  his  memoranda.)  The  interview  with  General 
Grant  and  the  President,  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  No  ;  any  interview.     I  will  ask  you  a  question  that  will 
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relieye  yon,  perliaps.    Had  jon  interviews  with  the  Preeident  before  Mr.  Sttn- 
ton  came  back  to  the  office,  while  Gr^ieral  Ghrant  was  yet  io  it  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  of  a  social  nature  enturely,  before  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  interviews  with  him  ^after  that  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  How  long  after  that ;  after  Mr.  Stanton  came  back  ? 

A.  The  day  following,  I  'think. 

Q.  Were  you  and  the  President  alone  at  that  interview  the  day  after  1 

A.  General  Grant  was  also  present. 

Q.  What  did  that  interview  relate  to  1 

A.  The  removal 

-  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.    Do  not  get  it  in  indirectly.     Meet 
the  question  man-fashion,  please. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  What  did  it  relate  to  7 
'  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  gives  the  substance  of  it    I  object.    Meet  the 
question. 

Mr.  Stanberv,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  it  relate  to  the  occupation  of  the  War 
Department  by  Mr.  Stanton  1 

The  Witness.  It  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  We  object.  We  ask  that  it  he  put 
in  writing. 

By  Mr.  Stanberv  : 

Q.  What  conversation  passed  between  you  and  the  President  T 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me ;  I  asked  to  have  the  question  in  writing. 
Shall  I  have  it  ?     I  have  three  times  attempted,  and  each  time  failed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  handed  to  and  read  by  the 
Secretary,  as  follows : 

In  that  interview  what  conyersation  took  place  between  the  President  and  you  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  we  object  I  suppose  we  can  agree  on  the 
day.  That  must  have  been  the  14th  of  January  last.  On  the  13th  Mr. 
Stanton  was  reinstated ;  and  the  14th,  if  it  was  the  day  after,  would  be  the  date. 

Mr.  Stanberv,  (to  the  witness.)  Can  you  give  us  the  day  of  that  conversa- 
tion, general  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  [Consulting  a  memorandum.]  According  to  a  mem- 
orandum which  I  hold  Mr.  Stanton  re-entered  on  the  possession  of  his  office  of 
Secretai^  of  War  on  Tuesday,  the  13th.  Monday  was  the  12th,  Tuesday  the 
13th.     The  conversation'  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  January. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  question  admissible  within 
the  principle  made  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate  relating  to  a  conversation 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to 
the  Senate,  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  Conness.  On  that  I  ask  for  a  vote  and  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  the  offer 
is  made  stated. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  The  managers  ask  me  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
expect  this  testimony 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  What  then? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  ask  you  simply  for  the  ground  on  which  you  put  it, 
not  the  testimony ;  the  grounds  on  which  you  can  put  in  any  possible  declara- 
tion, not  the  declaration  itself. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  This  ground :  we  expect  to  prove  by  General  Sherman— 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object,  sir.    I  have  not  asked  that. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  it  not  admissible  to  say  what  we  expect  to  prove  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  get  before  the  court,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  **  Get  before  the  court !" 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  Get  before  the  court  or  the  Senate — that  I  should  fall 
into  bad  habits  sometimes  is  not  wonderful,  [laugKter] — it  is  to  get  before  the 
Senate  the  testimony  by  statements  of  the  counsel.  The  question  wholly  and 
solely  is  whether  the  declarations  of  the  President  can  be  given  in  evidence. 
What  those  declarations  are,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  improper  to  state, 
and  unprofessional  to  state,  because  that  is  begging  the  whole  question  and 
attempting  to  get  them  before  the  Senate  and  the  country  by  the  recital  of  the 
counsel.  That  never  is  permitted.  The  sole  question  is,  whatever  the  declara- 
tions are,  if  any  possible  declaration  can  be  competent  at  that  time.  If  the 
declaration  asked  for  can  be  competent,  you  may  assume  that  any  possible  con- 
versation can  be  competent,  and  then  we  will  assume  that  this 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Exactly ;  then  you  come  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  this  can  be,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion 
to  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Take  it  in  that  way,  any  possible  declaration  can  be  evidence. 
Do  you  propose  to  argue  this  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  want  to  argue  it. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  the  Senate  will  vote  that  it  is  competent,  we  can- 
not alter  it  by  argument. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  testimony  which  we 
expect  to  elicit  from  General  Sherman  I  look  upon  as  vital  upon  the  question 
of  intent,  as  testimony  we  are  entitled  to  have  upon  legal  grounds  perfectly' well 
settled  and  perfectly  unanswerable.  I  can  say  now  in  argument,  I  presume, 
what  I  expect  to  prove.  "  If,"  says  the  honorable  manager,  "  any  declarations 
you  choose  to  call  out  are  admissible,  you  may  make  them  as  strong  as  you 
please— imagine  any  that  you  please — and  still  no  declaration  of  the  President 
made  on  that  14th  of  January  can  be  admitted  here  !" 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  issue  here  1  Let  the  managers  speak  for  them-» 
selves.  I  first  read  from  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  this  case,  at  page 
94  of  his  argument| 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  YoU  read  from  page  94  of  the  record,  not  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stanbery.    The  manager  said  : 

Having  shown  tliat  the  Preaident  wiliullj  violated  an  act  of  Congress,  without  jnstifica^ 
tion,  both  in  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  wrongfully  the  possession  of  the  War  OflSce  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  by 
threats  and  intimidations,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  its  appropriations  through  its  ad 
interim  chief,  who  shall  say  that  Ajidrew  Johnson  is  not  guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanors charged  against  him  in  the  first  eight  articles  7 

Again,  on  page  190,  speaking  of  the  orders  of  removal : 

These  and  his  concurrent  acts  show  conclnsiyely  that  his  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the 
military  force  of  the  government,  by  the  seizing  of  the  Department  of  War,  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  his  general  design,  if  it  were  possible,  to  overthrow  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Dtates ;  and  he  now  claims  by  his  answer  the  right  to  control  at  his  own  will*  for  the  execu- . 
tion  of  this  very  design,  every  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  civil,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Again,  on  page  99  : 

Failing  in  this  attempt  to  get  full  possession  of  the  office  through  the  Senate,  he  had  deter- 
mined, as  he  admits,  to  remove  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
General  to  aid  him  in  so  doing.  He  declines.  For  that  the  respondent  quarrels  with  him, 
denounces  him  in  the  newspapers,  and  accuses  him  of  bad  faith  and  untruthfulness.  There- 
upon, asserting  his  prerogatives  as  Commander-in-chief,  he  creates  a  new  military  depart- 
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ment  of  tbe  Atlaotie.    He  attempts  to  bribe  Lieoteoaat  Generml  Sbemsn  to  take  < 

of  it  bj  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  bj  brevet,  tnuting  that  hU  military  servicea  would 

compel  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

If  tbe  respondent  can  get  a  general  bj  breret  appointed,  hn^  can  then  bj  simple  order  pat 
him  on  datj  according  to  his  brevet  rank,  and  thos  have  a  general  of  the  armj  in  command 
at  Washington,  through  whom  be  can  transmit  his  orders  a^  comply  with  tbe  act  which  he 
did  not  dafe  transgress,  as  he  had  approved  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  hated  General  Grant  Sher- 
man spumed  the  bribe.  The  respondent,  not  discouraged,  appointed  Major  General  George 
H.  Thomas  to  the  same  brevet  iMik.  but  Thomas  declined. 

What  stimulated  the  order  of  the  President  just  at  that  time,  almost  three  jears  after  the 
war  cl<>sed,  but  just  after  the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton,  to  reward  milihiiy  service  bj 
tbe  appointment  of  generals  bj  brevet  f  Why  did  his  seal  of  promotion  take  that  form  and 
nu  otner  ?  There  were  many  other  meritorious  officers  of  lower  rank  desirous  of  promotion. 
The  purpose  is  evident  to  every  thinking  mind.  He  had  determined  to  set  aside  Grant,  with 
whom  he  had  qoarrelled,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  spite  of  the 
act  <}(  Congress,  and  control  the  military  power  of  the  country.  On  the  21st  of  February — 
fur  all  these  events  cluster  nearly  about  the  same  point  of  time — he  appoints  Lorenzo  Thomas 
Secretary  of  War  and  orders  Stanton  oot  of  the  office.  Stanton  refuses  to  go ;  Thomas  is 
about  the  streets  declaring  that  he  will  put  lumout  by  force,  *'  kick  him  out.** 

Bat,  still  more  closelj  to  the  point,  we  will  come  to  the  testimony  of  intent, 
on  page  251.  This  is  upon  the  introduction  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper.  To 
show  the  intent  of  the  President,  the  learned  managers  have  gone  hack  to  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  begin  their  proof  with  an  intention  commenced  in  the  fail,  car- 
ried along,  says  the  honorable  manager,  to  the  very  date  of  the  2l8t  of  Febroarj* 
of  the  appointment  of  Thomas.  Most  of  the  proof,  he  says,  ''clusters  about  that 
time,"  but  it  begins,  he  says,  in  the  fall;  and  he  calls  Chandler  to  prove  whatt 
That  Cooper  was  inducted  into  office  by  the  President,  being  his  own  private . 
secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  whatt  His  intention  to  get  his  own 
man  first  into  the  War  Office  to  control  the  rei][uisitions  there,  and  then  to  get  his 
own  man  into  the  Treasury  Department  to  meet  those  requisitions  and  to  pay 
them,  and  thereby  control  the  purse  as  well  as  the  sword  of  the  nation. 

Tbe  only  question — 

says  the  learned  manager —        ^ 

is,  is  this  competent,  if  we  can  show  it  was  one  of  the  ways  and  means  f  The  difficulty  that 
rests  in  the  mmds  of  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  is  that  they  cluster  everything  about 
tbe  21st  of  February,  1868.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1868, 
was  only  the  culmination  of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  as  in  the  President's  answer  he 
sets  forth,  to  wit:  as  early  as  the  J2th  of  Aupst,  1867.         ♦••♦•• 

To  cany  it  out  there  are  various  things  to  do.  He  must  get  control  of  the  War  Office ;  bat 
what  good  does  that  do  if  he  cannot  get  somebody  who  shall  be  his  servant,  his  slave, 
dependent  on  bis  breath,  to  answer  the  requisitions  of  bis  pseudo  officer  whom  he  may  appoint; 
and  therefore  he  began  when  7  Stanton  was  suspended,  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  had  got  to  put  that  suspension  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  SencUe,  and  he  knew 
it  would  not  live  tnere  one  moment  after  it  got  fairly  considered.  Now  he  begins.  What  is 
the  first  thing  he  does  T  ''To  get  somebody  in  the  Treasury  Department  that  will  mind  me 
precisely  as  Thomas  will,  if  I  can  get  him  in  the  War  Department.'*  That  is  the  first  thing; 
and  thereupon,  without  any  vacancy,  he  must  make  an  appointment.  The  difficulty  that  we 
find  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  argue  our  case  step  by  step  upon  a  single  point  of  evidence. 
It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  always  of  putting  in  a  case  that  sharp,  keen«  ingenious  counsel 
can  insist  at  all  steps  on  impaling  you  upon  a  point  of  evidence ;  and  therefore  I  have  got  to 
proi'oed  a  little  further. 

Now,  our  evidence,  if  you  allow  it  to  come  in,  is,  first,  that  he  made  this  appointment; 
that  this  failing,  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  Cooper  was  rejected.  Still  determmed  to  have 
Cooper  in,  he  appointed  him  ad  interim^  precisely  as  this  ad  interim  Thomas  was  appointed, 
without  law  ana  againgt  right  We  put  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  to  get 
hold,  to  get,  if  he  could,  his  hand  into  tbe  treasury  of  the  United  States,  although  Mr. 
Chandler  has  just  stated  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  except  by  a  requisition  through  the  War 
Department ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  show  that  this  was  part  of  the  same  illegal  means, 
we  show  you  that  although  Mr  McCulloch,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  must  have  known 
that  Thomas  was  appointed,  yet  the  President  took  pains — we  have  put  in  the  paper—to  serve 
on  Mr.  McCulloch  an  attested  copy  of  the  appointment  of  Thomas  ad  interim^  in  order  that 
be  and  Cooper  might  recognize  bis  warrants. 

That  is  what  they  put  in.  They  have  got  that  testimony  for  that  purpose, 
as  they  say,  to  show  the  intent  of  the  President,  begun,  they  say,  ae  early  as 
the  I2th  of  August,  1867,  progreesed  in  by  the  appointment  of  Cooper  in  thi 
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fell  of  1867,  going  all  through  the  subsequent  time  until  it  "  culminated"  on  the 
2l8t  of  February  by  at  last  finding  the  proper  tool  to  do  this  work  in  the  War 
Offiee.  He  was  looking,  according  to  the  argument,  for  a  proper  tool — for  a 
seiTant — for  one  who  would  do  his  bidding,  and,  forsooth,  after  a  search,  he 
found  the  very  man  in  what  the  manager  has  called  '*  a  disgraced  officer." 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  and  especially  those  of  you  who  are 
lawyers,  what  case  are  they  attempting  to  make  against  the  President  ?  Not 
simply  that  he  did  certain  acts  that  would  make  hini  criminal,  but  that  he  did 
these  acts  mala  fide,  with  an  unlawful  intent  and  criminal  purpose.  They  do 
not  prove  that  purpose,  or  attempt  to  prove  it,  by  any  positive  testimony ;  but 
they  say,  "  we  prove  certain  facts  from  which  we  raise  a  presumption  that  that* 
was  the  purpose."  It  is  upon  proof  founded  on  presumption,  and  such  proof 
is  admissible,  that  the  gentlemen  rest  the  essential  part  of  their  case  ;  that  is  to' 
say,  the  criminal  intent.  They  prove  certain  acts  that  may  be  criminal  or 
stand  indifferentr  according  to  the  intent  of  the  party.  Then  they  prove  certain- 
other  acts  and  declarations  which,  as  they  say,  raise  the  presumption  that  the 
thing  done,  the  order  given,  the  appointment  made,  was  made  with  that  criminal 
intent  laid,  and  they  say,  *'  we  not  only  show  that  criminal  intent  then,  but," 
they  say,  **  it  was  conceived  months  before,"  and  that  all  the  machinery  was 
put  in  motion,  and  that  the  President,  from  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  was  pur-: 
suing  that  intent,  looking  for  tools,  agents  to  carry  out  that  intent,  and  it  did 
not  culminate  until  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  although  the  gentleman,  says 
most  of  the  facts  happened  to  cluster  about  that  period,  but  not  all  of  them. 

This  being  so,  senators,  what  is  the  rule  to  rebut  this  presumption  of  intention  \ 
When  a  prosi^cution  is  allowed  to  raise  the  presumption  of  guilt  from  the  intent 
of  the  accused,  by  proving  circumstances  which  raised  that  presumption  against 
him,  may  be  not  rebut  it  by  proof  of  other  circumstances  which  show  that  he. 
could  not  have  had  such  a  criminal  intent  ?  Was  anything  ever  plainer  than* 
that? 

Why,  consider  what  a  latitude  one  charged  with  crime  is  allowed  under  such 
circumstances.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money. 
To^  must  prove  his  intent ;  you  must  prove  his  scienter  ;  you  must  prove  air- 
cumstances  from  which  a  presumption  arises.  Did  he  know  the  bill  wa*  eoun- 
teifeit  1  You  may  prove  that  he  had  been  told  no ;  prove  that  he  had  seen  other* 
money  of  the  same  kind,  and  raise  the  intent  in  that  way.  Even  when  you^ 
make  such  proof  against  him  aiising  from  presumptions,  how  may  he  rebut  that 
presumption  of  intent  from  circumstances  proved  against  him  ?     In  the  first 

?lace,  by  the  most  general  of  all  presumptions,  proof  of  good  character  generally, 
^hat  he  is  allowed  lo  do  to  rebut  a  presumption — the  most  general  of  all  pre- 
sumptions— not  that  he  did  what  was  right  in  that  transaction,  not  that  he  did 
certain  things  or  made  certain  declarations  about  the  same  time  which  explained 
that  the  intent  was  honest,  but  going  beyond  that  through  the  whole  field  of  pre- 
sumptions,' for  it  is  all  open  to  him,  he  may  rebut  the  presumption  arising  uom 
proof  of  express  facts  by  the  proof  of  general  good  character,  raising  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  not  a  man  who  would  have  such  an  intent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  do  not  object  to  that  proof. 

Mr.  Stanbcrv.  You  do  not ! 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Put  in  his  good  character. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Such  a  general  thing  as  that!     And  yet  yon  object  to  this  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bhtlbr.  Put  in  his  good  character,  and  we  will  take  issue  on 
that. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now,  what  evidence  is  a  defendant  entitled  to  who  is 
charged  with  crime  where  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  out  an*  intent  against  him 
wheve  the  intent  is  not  positively  proved  by  his  own  declarations,  but  where  the 
intent  is  to  be  gathered  by  proof  of  other  facts,  which  may  be  guilty  or  indiffer- 
ent according  to  the  intent )  What  proof  is  allowed  against  him  to  raise  ths 
30  IP 
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presumption  of  intent?  Proof  of  those  facts  from  which  the  mind  itself  infers 
a  guilty  intention.  But  while  the  prosecution  may  make  such  a  case  against 
him  by  such  testimony,  may  he  not  rebut  the  case  by  exactly  tbo  same  sort  of 
testimony  ?  If  it  is  a  declaration  that  they  rely  upon  as  made  by  him  at 
one  time,  may  he  not  meet  it  by  declarations  made  about  the  same  time  with 
regard  to  the  same  transaction  ?  Undoubtedly.  They  cannot  be  too  remote ;  I 
admit  that ;  but  if  they  are  about  the  time,  if  they  are  connected  with  the 
transaction,  if  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  manufactured,  then  the  declara- 
tions of  the  defendant  from  which  the  inference  of  innocence  would  be  presumed 
are,  under  reasonable  limitations,  just  as  admissible  as  the  declarations  of  the 
d^endant  from  which  the  prosecution  has  attempted  to  deduce  the  inference  of 
criminal  purpose.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  authorities  on  this  point.  In  the 
tri^  of  Hardy,  reported  in  State  Trials,  volume  twerity-four,  page  1065,  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  defended  Hardy,  called  a  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  as  a  witness.  The 
case  is  so  fully  in  point  that  I  will  read  from  it  pretty  largely : 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  call  back  this  geDtleman  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  bim  one  ques- 
tion, which  I  could  not  with  propriety  ask  him  before ;  you  stated,  in  your  former  examina- 
tion, your  personal  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  aud  your  transactions  with  him 
before ;  did  you  ever  hear  him  state  what  his  plan  of  reform  was  7 

Tes,  I  have ;  he  always  stated  it  to  be  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan — universal  suffrage 
and  annual  Parliaments. 

Was  that  said  to  you  publicly,  or  in  the  privacy  of  confidence  ? 

It  was  said  publicly.    Aud  he  sold  me  some  copres  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  letter. 

Mr.  Attorney  Obnekral.  I  really  must  object  to  this  sort  of  examination. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Then  I  will  not  defend  this  question.  I  am  persuaded  your  lordships 
will  not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  that  evidence  which  has  been  received  lor 
every  prisoner,  under  similar  circumstances,  from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history  to  the 
present  moment.  I  am  sorry  to  consume  the  tin\e  of  the  court,  but  if  I  am  called  upon  I 
will  repeat  to  your  lordships,  verbatim^  from  the  State  Trials,  various  questions,  upon  similar 
occasions,  put  by  different  prisoners,  by  consent  of  all  the  judges,  all  the  attorney  generals, 
and  solicitor  generals,  aud  counsel  for  the  Crown.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  the  question 
is  objected  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  will  proceed,  and  I  have  much  more  pleasure  in  doing  it  from  the 
Bianner  in  which  the  attorney  general  conducted  himself  recently,  because  the  moment  it  was 
ttated  as  a  proceeding  which,  we  thought,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  prisoner,  and  consisfc- 
ent  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  he  instantly  acceded  to  its  production;  therefore,  independent 
of  satisfying  your  lordships,  if  I  can  satisfy  my  learned  friend  that  we  are  in  the  regular 
course.  I  am  persuaded  he  would  be  sorry  himself  that  this  prisoner  should  bo  deprived  of 
Uie  advantage  all  others  have  enjoyed. 

Then  this  great  advocate  proceeds  to  give  the  cases  from  the  State  Trials 
upon  the  point  that  I  am  now  considering — the  declarations  of  a  prisoner  €is  evi- 
dence of  his  intent,  ]yhetber  it  were  unlawful  or  lawful,  in  the  matter  as  to  which 
he  is  charged. 

I  read  from  page  1068  : 

Now,  what  is  the  present  case  7  The  prisoner  is  charged  with  the  overt  acts,  which  I  need 
noi  repeat,  because  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  them. 

We  are  charged  with  overt  acts  in  issuing  this  order. 

But  he  is  not  charged  with  the  commission  of  those  acts  as  substantive  acts,  but  he  is 
charged  with  having  in  his  mind  the  wicked  andjdetestable  purpose  of  aiming  at  the  deetmc- 
tion  of  the  kin^,  to  put  down  and  bring  the  king  to  death,  and  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
most  detestable  imagination  he  did  the  specific  acts  charged  upon  the  record. 

As  we  are  charged  here  with  intent,  not  to  put  down  the  king,  but  to  put  down 
Congress,  and  our  detestable  acts  are  to  put  a  tool  in  the  War  Department  to 
control  the  requisitions,  and  another  tool  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  get 
hold  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Erskine  continues  : 

That  is  to  say,  that  he  agreed  to  assemble  a  convention  to  be  held  which  was  not  held— 
that  he  conspired  to  hold  it,  iox  .the  purpose  of  subverting  the  rule  and  authority  of  the 
country,  aud  not  that  alone,  but  that  he  consented  to  hold  such  convention,  which  conven- 
tion, in  his  mind,  was  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  subversion  of  i  the  government,  and 
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tkat  be  did  agree  to  assemble  that  convention  for  the  purpose  of  that  subversion  in  fulfil* 
ment,  not  that  the  other  is  the  consequence  of  it,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  detestable  purpose 
of  compassinf^  the  king^s  death. 

Here,  then,  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the  question  which  the  jury  have  to  tr  j :  and  I 
think  I  may  appeal  to  what  passed  in  the  court  on  Saturday,  that  I  did  not  seek  to  lay 
down  other  rules  of  evidence  than  those  that  have  been  most  recently  stated,  and  those  that 
have  been  determined  in  ancient  times. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  cases  : 

The  counsel  for  Lord  Georjre  Gordon  were  the  present  Lord  Kenyon,  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  King^s  Bench,  and  myselt,  who  have  now  the  nonor  to  speak  to  the  court ;  aod  I  was  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Middleton  (the  first  witness,  and,  therefore,  his  examination 
fell  to  me  as  junior  in  the  case)  these  questions — I  should  tell  your  lordships,  to  make  it  more 
inteUispble,  that  the  great  object  was  to  see  what  intention  Lord  George  Gordon  had,  which 
could  be  collected  only  from  what  passed  before — **Did  your  at  any  of  these  numerous  meet- 
ings of  this  Protestant  Association,  which  you  attended  from  the  time  Lord  George  Gordon 
became  president  of  that  society,*'  (which  was  two  years  before,)  **  till  the  29th  of  May" — 

That  was  the  "  culmination  "  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  conduct : 

— **  till  the  29th  of  May ;  did  you  ever  hear  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  his  public  speeches  in 
that  association,  make  use  of  any  expressions  which  showed  any  disloyal  or  unconstitutional 
intentions  in  him  V^ 

'fNot  in  the  least,"  says  the  witness;  "the  very  reverse."  Now,  continues 
Erekine : 

Now,  compare  this  with  the  question  lam  going  to  ask ;  a  cunning,  artful  man  might  stand 
up  in  a  Protestant  association,  and  hold  forth  great  professions  when  he  meant  the  contrary ; 
but  no  m»n,  who  reposes  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  building  himself  upon  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  his  friend,  when  he  tells  him  what  his  object  is,  will  deceive  him. 
Good  God  t  if  I  were  to  ask  people,  did  not  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  Corresponding  Society,  say 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was  his  object,  he  mi?ht  Say  it  there,  for  toe  purpose  of 
its  afterwards  being  ^ven  in  evidence,  tl^t  he  had  publicly  avowed  that ;  if  that  mav  bo 
asked,  how  is  it  possible  to  oppose  the  other?  The  examination  then  goes  on:  '*Did  all  his 
speeches,  delivered  as  president,  meet  with  your  approbation;  and  did  it  appear  to  you  that 
his  views  T;were  the  same  as  those  of  the  whole  associated  body?'*  "Quite  so."  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  L^rd  George  Gordon  make  use  of  any  expressions  as  if  he  meant  to  repeal  this  biH 
by  force  of  arms  ?"     **  Not  in  the  least."     **  Were  the  meetings  open  ?"  and  so  on. 

Again: 

The  next  case  I  shall  state  is  that  of  my  Lord  Russell,  who  was  indicted  for  compassing 
tiie  king's  death,  and  the  overt  act  was  consulting  to  raise  rebellion  and  to  seize  the  king's 
guards.  In  his  defence  he  called  many  persons  of  quality  to  speak  to  his  affection  toward 
the  government,  and  his  detestation  of  risings  against  it — I  will  pause  here  a  minute.  Whv, 
a  man  might  have  a  great  deal  of  afiectiou  to  the  government  m  the  year  1780  and  might 
change  npon  the  subject,  but  yet  the  criminal  law  of  England  looks  out  industriously  to  see 
how  it  can  interfere  ih  favor  of  liberty  and  life,  not  tying  how  it  can  shut  out  the  light,  but 
how  it  can  let  it  shine  in ;  even  that  question,  which  I  do  not  think  one  of  the  strictest,  was 
suffered  to  be  let  in,  because  Dr.  Burnet  had  had  a  Jou^  acquaintance  with  Lord  Russell,  and 
Lord  Russell  mig'ht  not  have  conceived  the  purpose  ot  rebellion  till  a  short  time  before ;  but 
I  shall  ask  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man's  mind  was  full  of  this  conspiracy — 

As  we  do  hefe — the  time  of  this  intent ;  no  other  time — 

but  I  shall  ask,  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man's  mind  was  so  full  of  conspiracy,  so 
horrible  in  its  nature,  what  were  the  sentiments  which  he  was  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  his 
friend  as  the  object  of  all  these  societies  ? 

** Doctor  Burnet,"  (says  Lord  Russell,)  *'if  you  please  to  give  some  account  of  my  con- 
versation ?'*  Doctor  Bnmet  says:  **  I  have  had  the  honor  to  oe  known  to  my  Lord  Russell 
several  years,  and  he  hath  declared  himself  with  much  conHdeiice  to  me,  and  he  always, 
npon  all  occasions,  expressed  himself  against  all  risings."  Now  this  is  not  character  to  say 
that  Lord  Russell  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  ;  no,  this  is  evidence  of  conversation  ;  my  Lora 
Russell  declared  it  so ;  therefure  it  is  not  that  you  are  to  raise  a  probability  upon  the  subject 
by  the  general  nature  of  a  man's  character,  or  what  you  think  of  him ;  but  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
witnesses  to  say  what  the  person  trying  has  expressed,  because  it  raises  an  intrinsic  improba- 
bility of  his  being  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  Doctor  Burnet  says :  **  He  alwavs 
expressed  himself  against  all  risings ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  some  people  that  would  provoke 
to  it,  he  expressed  himself  so  determined  against  that  matter  I  think:  no  man  could  do  more." 

Now,  what  we  expect  to  prove  is,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  select  a  tool  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office, 
he  asked  first  the  General  of  the  army.  Grant,  and  when  he  failed  Inm,  who 
next?    The^  next  most  honored  soldier  that  we  have,  Sherman.    He  was  a  tooU 
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It  was  the  Preeident^s  purpose;  they  say,  to  put  a  tool  tbere  !  That  was  bis 
intent,  to  find  a  man  who  could  take  a  bribe,  by  brevet  perhaps,  and,  haring 
found  such  a  man  as  that,  put  him  there !  They  say  he  did  find  such  a  man  in 
Thomas,  "  a  disgraced  ofl&cer."  Well,  if  that  was  his  intent  in  the  fell ;  if  with 
that  intent  he  put  Cooper  in  the  Treasury,  it  must  have  been  with  that  intent 
he  would  put  Sherman  in  the  War  Ofl&ce.  Before  he  thought  of  Thomas  at  all, 
before  he  thought  of  any  subordinate,  he  took  one  of  the  most  honored  officers 
of  the  iand,  and  said  to  him  :  **  Gome  now,  take  this  office ;  you  are  fit  to  be 
my  tool — ^take  this  office,  not  to  carry  it  on  as  you  carried  on  this  great  war, 
not  to  remain  a  trusted  and  honorable  man,  but  to  become  my  subordinate  and 
my  tool !''  Will  the  gentleman  say  that  the  President  at  that  time  had  an 
intent  to  seize  upon  the  requisitions  of  that  department,  to  get  a  man  there  who 
would  send  an  improper  requisition  over  to  the  Treasury,  as  he  got  a  naan  in  the 
Treasury,  as  they  say,  to  nonor  an  improper  requisition — that  the  President 
had  put  him  there  to  drive  Congress  out  of  these  halls,  and  that  he  intended  to 
put  Sherman  there  to  become  his  tool  ?  Would  the  gentleman  dare  to  say  thati 
Would  the  President,  in  the  fii*8t  place,  have  dared  to  make  such  a  proposition 
to  such  a  man  as  General  Sherman  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  if  you  are  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  President 
intended  to  carry  out  an  unlawful  purpose  by  appointing  Cooper,  that  he  intended 
to  carry  out  the  same  unlawful  purpose  by  appointing  Thomas,  how  does  it 
happen  that  you  do  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  arising  from  his 
attempt  to  get  such  a  man  as  General  Sherman,  that  could  not  be  made  a  tool 
of?     And  yet  this  is  all  to  be  shut  out  from  the  defence  of  the  President! 

In  the  cases  that  I  have  put,  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Lord  G^oi^e  Gordon, 
who  was  indicted  for  a  treasonable  speech  made  on  a  certain  day — 1  forget  the 
date — before  a  certain  association,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  proof  running 
through  a  period  of  two  years  before  that  in  meetings  of  that  same  association, 
that,  instead  of  encouraging  risings  or  insurrections,  he  had  set  his  face  against 
them.  All  that  was  admitted,  although  it  was  begun  two  years  pnor  to  the 
declaration  for  which  he  was  indicted,  and,  indeed,  more  than  two  years  before, 
certainly  not  clustering  about  the  same  time,  not  during  the  time  when  they  say 
the  intent  arose,  but  long  prior  to  that  time,  when,  in  fact,  his  intent  may  have 
been  honest ;  for  in  two  years  a  man  may  change  his  intent.  They  might  have 
said  at  that  time,  "  You  have  gone  too  far  back ;  the  question  is  as  to  jovx 
intent  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  ;  as  to  your  intent  of 'the  time  when  we 
have  given  evidence  against  you."  Lord  George  Gordon  went  back  two  years 
behind  that.  We  stop  within  the  time  which  they  have  fixed  themselves.  We 
do  not  ask  to  give  aiiy  testimony  as  to  the  President's  intent  before  the  acts 
which  they  have  brought  forward  to  raise  a  presumption  of  guilt  against  him. 

They  began  in  the  fall  of  1867  with  the  appointment  of  Cooper,  as  they  say. 
This  is  in  the  subsequent  winter,  when  Sherman  is  here,  right  in  the  middle  of 
this  transaction.  The  President,  as  they  say,  had  this  intent  all  along  before 
the  act  had  culminated ;  that  is,  had  ended,  had  reached  its  consummation — all 
that  time,  they  say,  the  bad  intent  was  in  the  President's  mind,  and  they  use 
every  circumstance  they  can  against  him  to  raise  the  presumption  that  he 
intended  to  carry  it  out.  Now,  we  want  to  show  his  acts  and  his  declarations 
during  that  time  to  dissipate  this  idea  that  the  President  had  any  unlawftd 
intent,  to  show  that  he  was  not  seeking  after  a  tool,  but  seeking  for  an  honest, 
honorable,  high-minded  soldier — to  do  what]  That  which  was  unlawfnJI 
No ;  but  to  do  that  which  the  President  thought  belonged  to  him.  We  will 
show  you  that  he  asked  General  Sherman  if  he  would  take  that  office  upon  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  then  said  to  General  Sherman 

Mr.  Manager  Butlee.  That  is  not  allowable. 

Mr.  StANBRRY.  What !  that  I  cannot  state  what  we  are  eoing  to  prove?  I 
insist  on  it  as  a  right.  Digitized  by  VjiOOgtC 
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Mr«  Manager  Butlbr.  I  insist  tliat  it  is  never  done  in  any  court. 

Mr«  Stanbbry.  If  the  Senate  choose  to  stop  me  I  will  stop  ;  but  I  hope  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  state  what  I  expect  to  prove.  I  have  been  too  long  at  the 
bar  not  to  know  that  I  have  that  right.  The  gentleman  may  answer  my  argu- 
ment, but  I  hope  he  will  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  yon  look  at  the  book  you  hold  in  your  baud  you 
will  find  that  Erskine  stopped  the  attorney  general  in  precisely  the  same  case 
from  which  you  have  Quoted,  and  said,  '*  You  must  not  read  a  letter." 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  "Must  not  read  a  letter!"  I  am  not  reading  a  letter ;  I 
am  stating  what  I  expect  to  prove,  and  tbe  gentleman  takes  me  up.  He  does 
not  understand  where  he  is  or  where  I  am.  He  puts  an  intent  into  my  mind 
that  I  have  not  got,  as  he  seems  to  have  the  very  good  faculty  of  putting 
intents  into  every  man's  mind.  We  expect  to  show  that  the  President  not 
only  asked  Greneral  Sherman  to  take  this  position,  but  told  him  then  distinctly 
what  his  purpose  was,  and  that  was  to  put  that  office  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
drive  Mr.  Stanton  into  the  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  wholly  unprofessional  and  improper. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  judge  of  that.  Erskine  in  this  argument  introduces  a 
great  many  cases,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  read ;  but  finally  the  question 
which  he  put  was  allowed  to  be  put  and  was  answered,  and  I  understand  the 
decision  in  Hardy's  case  has  gone  into  the  text-books  as  law.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  t'o  have  Hardy's  case.  I  will  ask  any  lawyer  who  has  ever  tried  a 
ease  where  the  question  was  the  intention,  and  where  the  case  made  against  his 
client  was  of  facts  from  which  a  presumption  of  intention  was  pretended  to  be 
raised  by  the  prosecution,  may  he  not  show  contemporaneous  acts,  acts  cover- 
ing tbe  same  time  as  those  used  against  him,  declarations  within  the  same  time 
with  those  used  against  him ;  may  he  not  be  allowed  to  resort  to  these  to  rebnt 
the  criminal  intention,  and  to  show  that  his  intention  was  fair,  honest,  and  legal  ? 
Undoubtedly  such  is  the  law,  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  we  ask  the  intro- 
duction of  the  testimony  of  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  senators,  I  was  quite  willing  to  put 
this  case  to  the  judgment  of  both  lawyers  and  laymen  of  the  Senate  without  a 
word  of  argument ;  and  I  only  speak  now  to  "  the  lawyers,"  because  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President  emphasizes  that  word  as  though  he  expected  souie 
peculiar  advantage  from  speaking  to  the  lawyers  of  the  ;;^enate.  All  the  rules 
of  evidence  are  founded  upon  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  as  experience  in  the 
courts  of  law  has  shown  what  is  most  likely  or  unlikely  to  elicit  truth,  and  they 
address  themselves  just  as  well  to  the  layman  as  they  do  to  the  lawyer.  There 
IB  no  gentleman  in  the  Senate,  nay,  there  is  no  gentleman  anywhere,  that  can- 
not understand  this  question  of  evidence;  and.  if  the  plaim  rules  of  fair  judg- 
ment and  fair  examination  are  applied  to  it,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  be,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

I  agree  that  I  labor,  not  under  any  weight  of  the  argument  that  has  just  been 
put  forward  against  me,  but  labor  under  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  who,  deciding  without  argument,  has  told  the  Senate  that  in  his 
opinion  this  came  within  the  previous  ruling,  which  I  suppose  to^be  the  rulinfi: 
of  yesterday.  If  it  did  I  should  not  for  a  moment  have  troubled  the  Senate. 
because  1  have  long  since  learned,  however  they  may  be  against  me,  to  bow  to 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  before  which  I  am. 

But  this  is  entirely  another  and  a  different  case.  In  order  to  understand  it  let 
us  see  what  is  the  exact  question.  The  exact  question  is,  "  In  that  interview," 
to  wit,  on  the  14th  of  January,  "  what  conversations  took  place  between  the 
President  and  you  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?"  "  What  onver- 
sation ;"  it  does  not  ask  for  acts  now ;  pray,  gentlemen,  keep  the  distinction. 

"What  conversation  took  place  between  jonV*  is  the  questioa^and  u^n 
that  the  Senate  will  vote.  Digitized  by  LjOOgie 
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Now,  Low  is  this  attempted  to  be  supported  ?  I  agree  that  the  first  part  of 
the  argoment  made  by  the  learned  Attomej  General  was  the  Terj  best  one  he 
ever  made  in  his  life,  because  it  consisted  mostly  in  reading  what  I  had  said. 
[Laughter.]  He  pnt  the  question,  and  I  have  a  righ)  to  say  so,  I  tmst,  without 
any  immodesty,  because  he  adopted  all  I  said  as  his  own,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  1  ever  had  paid  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  argument, 
senators,  when  I  made  it  to  you ;  I  hoped  it  would  convince  yon  that  it  was 
right ;  but  it  failed.  If  it  can  be  any  better  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  Attorney 
General  1  desire  to  see  the  result.  I  was  arguing  about  putting  in  the  Presi- 
dent's act  in  appointing  Mr.  Cooper.  I  tried  in  every  »way  I  could  to  get  it 
before  you ;  I  tried  to  show  you  that  you  ought  to  permit  me  to  do  so ;  but  by 
an  almost  solid  vote  you  said  I  should  not.  I  said,  "  I  can  prove  the  intent.^ 
My  argument  failed  to  convince  you.  Will  it  do  any  better  when  read  by  the 
musical  voice  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  ?  I  think  not.  Of  course  you  will  allow 
me  to  have  so  much  self-gratulation  as  still  to  say  that  I  think  it  ought  to  have 
convinced  you.     I  only  bow  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not. 

But  the  point  was  there  that  I  was  attempting  to  prove,  not  a  declaration  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  but  his  act  in  putting  in  Cooper ;  here  they  ask  for  conversations. 
We  failed ;  the  Senate  decided  that  we  could  not  put  in  any  act  except  such  as 
was  charged  in  the  articles.  We  do  not  charge  in  the  articles  an  attempt  to 
bribe,  or  use  as  a  tool,  the  gentleman  who  is  on  the  stand,  for  whom  we  all  have 
so  high  a  respect.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  that  appreciation  of  him. 
Whatever  appreciation  the  President  might  have,  we  never  had  that.  What 
do  we  chasge  ?  We  charge  that  he  used  the  tnan  whom  we  saw  on  the  stand 
here  before  as  a  tool,  and  judge  ye  on  your  consciences  whether  he  is  not  on 
his  appearance  here  a  fit  instrument.  Judge  ye!  Judge  ye!  You  have  seen 
him — a  weak,  vacillating,  vain  old  man,  just  fit  to  be  pampered  by  a  little  pride 
to  do  things  which  no  man  and  no  patriot  would  dare  do.  Why,  let  me  call 
your  attention  for  a  moment  «to  him.  On  this  stand  here  yesterday  he  was 
going  on  to  say  that  his  conversation  was  playful  to  Karsner,  playful  to  Wil- 
keson  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  that  was  not  so,  that  that  did  not  ^put  him  in  a 
dignified  position,  he  swung  back  to  the  truth,  and  told  us  he  meant  to  have 
force  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EvART8.  He  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  use  force  to 
the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No;  to  break  a  door;  but  ^hen  he  thought  of  shedding  blood 
he  retracted  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  he  remained  of  that  mind  until  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  he  found  at  the  masquerade  ball  or  elsewhere 
to  change  his  mind  he  has  not  told  us  ;  nor  can  he  tell  us  when  he  changed  his 
mind.  Am  I  not  right  ?  But  I  pass  from  that ;  {  am  only  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  distinction  between  the  two.' 

Now,  then,  how  is  this  attempted  to  be  supported?  The  learned  gentleman 
from  Ohio  says  what  1  He  says  "  in  a  counterfeiter's  case  we  have  to  prove  the 
scienter,**  Yes,  true  ;  and  how  ?  By  showing  the  passage  of  other  counterfeit 
bills  1  Yes ;  but,  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear,  in  a  case  of  counterfeiting,  the 
counterfeiter  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  bill  was  bad  by  proving  that  at 
some  other  time  he  passed  a  good  bill  1  Is  not  that  the  proposition  ?  We  try 
the  counterfeit  bill,  which  we  have  nailed  to  the  counter,  of  the  21st  of  Febra- 
ary  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  did  not  issue  it»  he  wants  to  show  that  be 
passed  a  good  bill  on  the  14th  of  January.  It  does  not  take  A>la wyes  to  undcr^ 
stand  that.    That  is  the  proposition.  Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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'  We  prove  that  a  connterfeiter  passed  a  bad  bill :  I  am  following  the  illustra- 
tion of  my  learned  opponent.  Having  proved  that  he  passed  a  bad  bill,  what 
is  the  evidence  he  proposes  1  That  at  some  other  time  he  told  somebody  else, 
a  good  man,  that  he  wonld  not  pass  bad  money,  to  give  it  the  strongest  form ; 
and  yon  are  asked  to  vote  it  on  that  reason.  I  take  the  illustration.  Is  there 
any  aathoiity  brought  for  that  f    No. 

What  is  the  next  ground  1  The  next  is  that  it  is  in  order  to  show  Andrew 
Johnson's  good  character.  If  they  will  put  that  in  testimony  I  will  open  the 
door  widely.  We  shall  have  no  objection  whenever  they  oflFer  that.  I  will 
take  all  that  is  said  of  him  by  all  good  and  loyal  men,  whether  for  probity, 
patriotism  or  any  other  matter  that  they  choose  to  put  in  issue.  But  how  do 
they  propose  to  prove  good  character  I  By  showing  what  he  said  to  a  gentle- 
man. Did  yon  ever  hear  of  good  character,  lawyers  of  the  Senate;  laymen  of 
the  Senate,  did  you  ever  hear  a  good  character  proved  in  that  way?  A  man's 
character  is  in  issue.  Does  he  call  np  one  of  his  neighbors  and  ask  what  the 
man  told  him  about  his  character  ?  No ;  the  general  speech  of  people  in  the 
community,  what  was  publicly  known  and  said  of  him,  id  the  point,  and  upon 
that  went  Hardy's  case. 

Now,  then,  lawyers  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  seen  before  cited  in  the  course 
of  an  argument  on  the  law  the  speeches  of  counsel.  I  thought  it  was  not 
within  the  common  usage  of  the  profession.  Am  I  not  right,  lawyers  of  the 
Senate ;  and  yet  page  after  page  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  goine 
forward  in  every  way  that  he  could  to  save  the  life  of  his  client,  has  been  cited 
here  to  the  Senate  to  govern  them  as  a  precedent.  A  more  unprofessional  act  I 
never  knew.  » 

Mr.  SxANBERY.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  must  ask  the  gentleman  to  cease  these 
statemen'ts  of  "unprofessional"  matter.  1  read — I  wish  the  gentleman  to 
attend  to  what  I  say  now — I  read  only  so  much  of  the  argument  of  Ersk- 
ine as  showed  the  application  of  the  cases  which  I  read  from  Erskine's  speech. 
That  was  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  attended  with  care  to  what  was  said ;  I  had  the 
book  in  my  hand  and  followed  the  gentleman ;  the  argument  of  the  counsel 
only  was  read ;  and  now,  to  show  the  application  of  that  particular  case,  let  me 
ask  what  the  question  there  was.  The  question  was,  what  were  the  public 
declarations  of  Mr.  Hardy  ?  He  was  accused  of  having  made  a  speech  and 
made  a  series  of  speeches  which  were  held  to  be  treasonable.  Then  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  his  character  as  a  loyal  man,  and  upon  that  the  discussion 
arose  from  which  citations  have  been  made ;  and  when  the  discus  An  finally 
terminated,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  what  was  the  question  ?  I  read  from  page 
.1096  of  the  twenty-foui-th  volume  of  the  State  Trials  : 

Did  joa  before  the  time  of  this  convention  being  held,  which  is  impnled  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were— whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that 
business  T 

1  have  very  often  conversed  with  him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan  of  reform  ; 
he  always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  said  that  will  be  the  plan  that  will 
be  adopted  in  the  end.  I  disagreed  with  him  about  that,  and  that  occasioned  it  more  par- 
ticnlarly  to  be  marked  in  my  memory;  we  disputed  about  it,  and  he  always  obstinately 
adhered  to  it,  and  stated  that  to  be  the  object  of  tne  society,  and  his  whole  object. 

Was  this  said  in  the  confidence  of  private  regard  or  in  public  company,  where  it  might  be 
said  ostentatiously  7 

I  was  never  in  public  company  with  him ;  he  and  another  person  were  with  mo  one  night, 
and  I  have  had  long  and  frequent  conversations  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

Prom  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  truth? 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  simple,  honest  man. 

Mr.  AUorntu  Geniral,  IS  this  had  been  stated  at  first  to  be  the  question  meant  to  be 
asked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objection  I  could  have  to  it. 

And  if  they  will  ask  General  Sherman  or  anybody  else  what  is  Andrew  John- 
son's character  for  sincerity  and  truth  I  will  not  object,  I  assure  you.  That 
was  the  whole  question  about  which  the  dispute  arose  in  Hardy's  case ;  and 
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the  Attorney  General  finally  said  "  if  I  had  known  that  was  what  yon  are  after 
I  never  should  have  objected." 

What  was  Lord  George  Gordon's  case  1  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reading  from  the  arguments  of  counsel,  whether  they  are  made  here  by 
me  or  made  by  Lord  Erskine  in  regard  to  Grordon's  trial.  We  are  on  one  side 
when  we  are  arguing  our  cause,  and  we  are  apt  to  get  our  minds  somewhat 
biased.  What  was  Lord  George  Gordon's  case?  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
accused  of  treason  in  leading  a  mob  of  Protestants  against  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  there,  in  order  to  show  his  intention,  there  were  allowed  to  be  put  in 
evidence  against  him  the  cries  of  the  mob  made  publicly  and  orally  as  part  of 
the  res  gcsta.  To  meet  that,  what  was  the  defence  1  The  defence  was  the 
insanity  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  upon  that  defence,  and  upon  the  whole 
case  they  went  into  the  widest  possible  range.  Let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  come  in  and  prove — which  is  the  best  defence  they  have  got — that  Andrew 
Johnson  is  insane,  and  we  shall  then  go  into  all  his  conversations  to  see  whether 
he  talked  or  acted  like  a  sane  man,  on  which  idea  in  that  case  the  defenee  went 
into  Lord  George  Gordon's  acts  and  sayings,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Then,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  is  said  about  this?  They  then  go  into 
Lord  William  Russell's  case.  Lord  Russell's  case  was  one  of  those  so  elo- 
quently denounced  by  the  gentleman  who  opened  for  the  President  yesterday 
as  one  of  those  cases  occurring  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  which  he 
would  not  appeal  to  for  authority.  They  do  drink  at  our  fountain  sometimes. 
They  have  got  back  now  to  those  cases  which  they  would  lay  a^ide  yesterday. 
They  have  come  back  to  them  to-day ;  but  what  was  there  ?  The  whole  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  Lord  William  Russell's  character  for  loyalty.  The  question 
asked  the  witness  was,  what  was  his  character  for  loyalty,  to  which  the  reply  was 
**good."  Then  he  was  asked  "  How  long  have  you  known  him?"  and  he  replied 
"  I  have  known  him  some  time."  Then  came  the  question  **  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  express  himself  against  the  King  and  against  the  government  7"  to  which  the 
answer  was  **  No ;"  and  then  followed  the  question,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  him 
express  himself  in  favor  of  insurrection  ?"  and  the  answer  was  **  No."  That  is 
precisely  as  every  lawyer  here  has  heard  the  question  of  character  inquired 
into.  The  question  is,  "  What  is  the  character  of  such  a  man  for  truth  ?"  The 
witness  says  **  Good."  That  is  not  putting  in  hearsay.  That  is  to  get  a  nega^ 
tive.  In  that  case  they  were  not  asking  for  what  Lord  Russell  said,  but  they 
were  offering  to  prove  that  he  did  not  say  anything  that  was  treasonable,  not 
what  he  did  say ;  and  that  was  upon  the  question  of  his  good  character. 

Let  m4Ull  your  attention  to  the  other  point  upon  which  this  is  pressed,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  strong  point  in  the  case,  because  my  friend  said  as  he 
opened  it,  "this  is  very  vital,"  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  by  possibility  he  might 
in  some  way  be  able  to  fright  you  from  your  propriety.  If  it  is  a  very  vital 
matter  you  will  pardon  me  for  arguing  it  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Stanber  Y.  Will  the  learned  manager  allow  me  one  moment  1  In  regard 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  case,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  reading  the  question,  which 
was  not  the  one  at  all  I  was  upon.     He  read  as  to  general  character. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  I  say  1  have  fallen  into  no  such  error. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  One  moment,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  j  I  cannot  allow  you  to  interpolate  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  I  did  not  cite  correctly. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  One  moment  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  cannot  spare  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  wish  to  show  only  that  the  very  question  was  put  and 
answered  under  the  decision  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  read  the  only  question  that 
was  put  and  directly  after  it  was  allowed  to  be  put • 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  n\y  associated  by  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  case  you  will 
find  it,  sir.  I  began  with  "  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erekine,"  and 
I  read  from  there  to  where  the  attorney  general  said,  **  If  this  had  been  stated 
at  first  to  be  the  question  meant  to  be  asked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objec- 
tion I  could  have  to  it."  I  read  from  where  the  court  decided  down  to  where 
the  question  was  put  and  answered,  and  to  what  the  attorney  general  said  about 
it.  Therefore  I  made  no  mistake.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion 
and  leaving  out  a  portion  of  a  man's  speech,  and  then  commenting  upon  it. 

Now,  senators,  what  is  the  other  point  7  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  feel  any 
trouble  about.  That  is  that  some  gentlemen  may  think  that  this  question 
comes  within  the  decision  of  yesterday.  Yesterday  we  objected  to  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  after  we  said  the  conspiracy  had  culminated.  It  was  claimed 
that  they  had  a  right  to  put  in  what  he  said  when  Thomas  reported  back  to 
him,  ana  the  Senate  decided  that  it  should  be  put  in ;  but  now  they  propose  to 
go  a  month  prior  to  that  time,  and  they  propose  to  go  over  a  space  of  time 
where  we  offered  evidence  to  prove  the  President's  bad  intent,  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ruled  it  out.  I  allude  to  Cooper's  case.  We  offered  to 
prove  that  in  December  he  put  Cooper  in,  and  what  Cooper  was  doing  in  order 
to  show  the  President's  bad  intent ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  offer  of  the  representatiyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ruled  that 
out ;  and  now  the  gentlemen  propose  to  go  on  and  show  what  the  President  said 
to  General  Sherman. 

One  argument  which  I  used  to  appeal  to  prejudice  is  that,  I  stated  that  the 
President  was  seeking  for  tools.  I  said  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  said  that 
he  never  found  one  in  General  Sherman.  What  I  mean  to  say,  and  what  will 
appear  to  you  and  the  country,  is  that  he  was  seeking  for  somebody  by  whom  he 
might  get  Mr.  Stanton  out ;  some  gentleman  of  the  army.  First  he  tried  Grant ; 
then  he  wanted  to  get  General  Sherman  in,  so  that  when  General  Sherman,  not 
wanting  the  cares  of  office  upon  him  for  a  moment,  ready  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
any  time,  should  resign  and  leave,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  he  doubtless  would, 
he  could  then  put  in  somebody  else.  He^went  along;  he  began  with  Grant, 
and  he  went  down  through  Grant  and  down  through  Sherman  and  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  down,  down,  until  he  struck  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  then  he  found 
the  man  wl^o  could  be  put  in.  Now,  the  gentlemen  propose  to  offer  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  find  a  tool  in  General  Sherman,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Senate 
that  he  did  not  find  one  in  Thomas !  Do  these  two  things  hold  together  ?  Does 
one  belong  to  the  other  ?  Because  he  did  not  find  a  tool,  a  proper  man  to  be 
made  an  ad  interim  Secretary,  and  to  sit  in  his  cabinet  as  an  ad  int^im  Secre- 
tary, in  General  Sherman,  does  that  prove  that  therefore  he  did  not  find  a 
proper  man  in  Thomas? 

But,  then,  look  at  the  vehicle  of  proof.  What  is  the  vehicle  of  proof?  They 
do  not  propose  to  prove  it  by  his  acts.  When  they  are  offered  I  shall  be  willing 
to  let  them  go  in.  Let  them  offer  any  act  of  the  President  about  that  time, 
either  prior  or  since,  and  I  shall  not  object,  although  the  Senate  ruled  out  an 
act  in  Cooper's  case.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  prove  it  ?  "  What  conver- 
sation took  place  between  the  President  and  you  ?"  I  agree,  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate — ^I  repeat  it  even  after  the  cnljcisms  that  have  been  made — that  you  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves.  You  have  a  right  to  receive  or  reject  any  testimony.  All 
the  common  law  can  do  for  you  is,  that  being  the  accumulation  of  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  years  of  trial,  it  may  afford  some  guide  to  you ;  but  you  can 
override  it.  You  have  no  right,  however,  to  override  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  and  to  allow  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  preju- 
diced by  the  conversations  of  the  criminal  they  present  at  your  bar,  made  in  his 
own  defence  before  the  acts  done  which  the  people  complain  of.  That  I  may, 
I  trust,  without  offence  say ;  because  there  is  a  law  that  must  govern  us  at  any 
and  all  times,  and  the  single  question  is — I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Senile 
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with  it  before,  and  never  will  again  on  this  question  of  conversation — what  limit 
is  there  1  If  this  is  allowable  you  may  put  in  his  conversations  with  everybody; 
you  may  put  in  his  conversations  with  newspaper  reporters — and  he  is  very  fi^ 
with  those,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  newspapers.  If  he  has  a  right  to  converae 
with  General  Sherman  about  this  case  and  put  that  in,  I  do  not  see  why  he  has 
not  a  right  to  converse  with- Mack,  and  John,  and  Joe,  and  J.  B.,  and  J.  B.  8„ 
and  T.  R.  S.,  and  X.  L.  \V.,  or  whoever  be  may  talk  with,  and  put  all  that  in. 

I  take  it  there  is  no  law  which  makes  a  conversation  with  General  Sherman 
any  more  competent  than  a  conversation  with  any  other  man.  And  where  are 
you  going  to  stop  in  this  trial  ?  Go  on  thus  and  they  will  get  the  forty,  the  sixty, 
the  ninety,  the  one  hundred  days — more  than  the  forty  they  first  asked,  by  sim- 
ply catling  everybody  with  whom  the  President  has  had  convereation ;  for  I 
oelieve  I  may  say  without  offence,  that  he  is  understood  to  be  a  great  conversa^ 
tionalist,  and  on  this  principle  they  may  introduce  proof  of  all  that  he  has  said 
to  everybody  else  about  that  time  about  the  case ;  and  if  we  may  believe  report, 
we  are  to  have  reporters  and  everybody  else  with  whom  the  President  has 
engaged  in  conversation. 

Allow  me  to  say  one  thing  further.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  said  in  your 
hearing  to  the  learned  counsel  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  for  him  to  state  what 
he  expected  to  prove ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  .stating  it,  I  said  he  might 
imagine  any  possible  conversation.  I  objected  to  it,  because  he  thereby  gets 
before  the  court,  before  the  court  and  jury,  before  the  court  and  the  country,  a 
supposition  that  he  could  prove  that  thing.  That  is  Vhat  it  is  done  for;  it  is 
an  argument  to  the  prejudice ;  and  I  thought  it  then  unprofessional,  and  I  state 
that  in  that  very  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in  Hardy's  case  the  attorney 
general  of  England  offered  to  read  a  letter  found  in  Hardy's  possession  and  he 
began  to  read  it.  Erskine  objected,  and  said  "  You  must  not  read  it  until  it  is 
allowed  to  go  in  evidence."  Said  he,  "  I  want  the  court  to  understand  what  is 
in  the  letter."  "  It  cannot  be  read  for  that  purpose.  Argue  from  its  situation, 
argue  from  where  it  was  found,  argue  from  who  signed  it,  what  its  pertinency 
or  relevancy  is ;  but  you  cannot  read  the  letter  and  put  it  in  before  the  court 
and  jury  until  after  it  is  ruled  to  be  in  evidence."  The  gentleman  in  his  prac- 
tice— I  charge  if.  upon  him  here — has  seen  hundreds  of  times  a  court  stop  coun- 
sel and  say,  ''  Hand  it  to  me ;  hand  the  paper  up  to  me ;  you  must  not  read  it 
until  after  it  is  ruled  upon."  I  objected  all  that  I  could,  but  an  aggregate  body 
like  this  of  course  could  not  stop  him  if  he  chose  to  go  on.  Now,  what  was 
said  after  he  had  argued  it  ?  He  said  he  wanted  to  show  that  the  President 
had  tried  %o  get  this  officer  of  the  army  to  take  the  War  Department,  so  that 
he  could  get  Stanton  out.  That  is  what  we  charge,  that  he  would  take  any- 
body, do  anything,  to  get  Stanton  out.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  charge.  He 
would  be  glad  to  get  General  Sherman  to  aid  him.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  General  Grant.  Failing  in  him  he  tries  General  Sherman.  Failing  in 
him  he  tries  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas,  the  hero  of  Nashville.  He 
failing,  he  is  willing  then  even  to  take  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  get  Stanton  out. 
What  for  ?  The  late  Attorney  General  has  said  the  purpose  was  to  drive  Stan- 
ton into  the  courts.  The  President  knew,  or  his  counsel  knew,  that  Stanton 
could  not  go  into  the  courts  to  get  back  again.     There  is  no  proper  process. 

Let  them  state  the  process,  if  they  can,  by  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  to  be  rein- 
stated in  office.  I  think  they  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  show  to  the  Senate  such 
a  process  as  they  will  to  show  that  where  a  geaeral  law  applies  to  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States  it  does  not  apply  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    It  will  be  as  difficult  and  fully  as  troublesome  to  show  the  one  as  the  other. 

Now,  the  simple  question  comes  back  to  us,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  which 
you  are  to  rule.  Are  the  conversations  of  the  President  with  General  Sherman 
evidence  ?     If  the  conversations  with  him  are  evidence,  is  not  every  conversa- 
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lion  that  tbe  President  has  had  at  any  time  with  anybody  evidence  in  this  case  t 
Where  is  the  distinction  ? 

]ilr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  some  incidental  questions, 
partly  of  professional  propriety,  have  arisen  and  been  discussed  at  some  length 
by  the  learned  manager.  Let  me  read  from  page  165  of  the  record  of  this  trial 
on  the  question  of  stating  what  is  intended  to  be  proved. 

We  objected  to  certain  testimony,  and  then  this  occurred : 

Mr.  Manas^r  Butler.  The  object  is  to  show  the  intent  and  purpose  with  which  General 
Thomas  went  to  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  ot  February ;  that  he  went 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  taking  possession  by  force ;  that  he  alleged  that  intent  and 
purpose;  that  in  consequence  of  that  allegation,  Mr.  Burleigh  invited  General  Moorhead 
and  went  up  to  the  War  Office.  The  conversation  which  I  expect  to  prove  is  this :  after  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  appointed  General  Thomas  and  given  him  directions  to 
take  the  War  Office,  and  after  he  had  made  a  quiet  visit  there  on  the  21  st,  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st  he  told  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  next  day  he  wan  goiug  to  take  possession  by  force. 
Mr.  Burleigh  said  to  him 

Mr.  Stanbery.  No  matter  about  that.    We  object  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not  know  what  you  object  to  if  you  do  not  hear  what  I 
offer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Read  on  :  "  We  object  to  it,"  and  I  stopped. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  I  have  read  what  I  have  read,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  But  stopped  a  little  short. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  read  what  I  have  read.  Now,  sir,  we  come  to  the 
impropriety  of  my  learned  associate's  having  drawn  attention  to  the  pertinency 
of  what  appeared  in  argument  and  in  the  citation  of  authorities  upon  the  trial 
of  Hardy,  and  whether  that  question  was  pertinent  to  this  or  not.  Now,  I 
understand  the  question  "which  was  there  discussed  related  exactly  to  the  intro- 
duction (ff  conversations  between  the  accused  and  the  witness  produced  to  prove 
them,  antecedent  to  the  period  of  the  alleged  treason ;  and  it  all  resulted  in  this, 
on  page  1096  of  24  Stete  Trials : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  You  may  put  the  question  exactly  as  you  propose.  I  confess 
I  ^rished  by  interposiufif  to  avoid  all  discussion,  oecause  I  consider  what  M^e  are  doing,  and 
whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that  box,  who  are  suffering  by  every  moment's  unnecessary 
delay  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  excuse  it ;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this  bar ; 
this  is  a  very  public  place.  i 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine :  < 

The  question  was  put  exactly  as  he  proposed. 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  .conversation  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were — whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  hiniself^ln  that  busi- 
ness? 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  the  conversation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  come  to  the  merits  of  this  question 
of  evidence.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  caae.  Whenever  evidence  is  sought  to  be 
made  applicable  to  it,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  narrowest  dimensions  and  of  the  most 
puny  proportions  ;  it  exists  for  its  completion  and  for  its  guilt,  for  its  enormity 
and  for  its  claim  to  punishment,  upon  the  delivery  of  a  written  paper  by  the 
President  to  General  Thomas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  that  offence,  in  those  naked  proportions,  if  contrary  to  a  valid  law  and  if 
done  with  intent  which  makes  it  criminal  under  that  law,  the  Congress  in  the 
enactment  which  makes  it  indictable  has  permitted  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
six  cents  and  no  more !  That  is  the  naked  dimension  of  the  mere  technical 
statutory  offence,  and  that  is  included  within  the  mere  act  of  the  delivery  of  a 
paper  unattended  by  any  grave  public  considerations  of  guilt  and  of  consequence 
that  should  attend  it  to  bring  it  into  judgment  here.  When  we  come  to  evidence, 
I  say  thus  puny  are  the  proportions  of  the  offence  that  thus  limited  the  range  to 
which  the  defendant  is  permitted  to  call  witnesses.     But  when  ;we  coma  to  the 
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magnificeflce  of  tbe  accasationt  as  found  on  page  75,  italicised  by  the  maoagerSy 
we  will  see  what  it  is  : 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  hij^h  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  he  one  in  its  luiture 
or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  government  or  higkbf 
vrtjudiciai  to  tfie  public  int£resty  and  this  may  consist  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of 
law,  of  an  official  oathy  or  of  duty^  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted^  or,  without  violating  m 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improper 
purpose. 

Without  anj  violation  of  law,  an  act  maj  be  done  in  abuse  of  discretionary 
authority  witli  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose  ;  and  thus  the  widest 
possible  range  is  opened  to  this  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  accusation,  to  bring 
"within  the  range  of  guilt  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  further,  the 
claim  19  that  it  is  a  mistake,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that  it  is  a  question  of  guilt 
or  of  innocence  ;  but,  in  the  phrase  of  the  learned  managers,  **  Is  it  not  rather 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  ?"    And  then,  on  page  77  : 

We  snggest,  therefore,  thai  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
convened  as  a  constitutional  tribniial,  to  inquiie  into  and  determhie  whether  Andrew  John- 
son, because  of  malversation  in  office,  is  longer  lit  to  retain  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  page  97  we  come  a  little  more  definitely  to  matter  bearing  upon  this 
question,  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  senators  to  this  : 

It  may  be  said  that  the  President  removed  Mr.  Stanton  fpr  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law  before  ihe  courts,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Will  you  conaemn 
him  as  for  a  crime  for  so  doing  7  If  this  plea  were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail;  but  it 
18  a  subterfuge.  We  shall  show  yon  that  be  bas  taken  no  step  to  submit  the  question  to  aoy 
court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  tbe  act. 

Then,  at  page  108,  we  are  told :  % 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  the  question  might  have  arisen  in 
tbe  mind  of  some  senator,  why  are-tbese  acts  of  ihe  President  only  presented  by  the  House 
when  history  informs  us  that  others  equally  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  not 
more  so,  and  others  of  equal  usurpation  of  powers,  if  not  greater,  are  parsed  by  in  silence  T 

To  such  possible  inquiry  we  reply :  that  the  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  articles  are  but 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  wrongs,  malfeaiances,  and  usurpations  committed  by  the 
respondent,  and  therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  bib  precedent  and  concomitant 
acts  to  grasp  their  scope  and  design. 

And  then  common  fame  and  current  History  are  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by 
a  citation  of  cases  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old  from  the  British  reports,  to 
show  that  they  are  good  ground  for  you  to  proceed  upon  in  your  verdict. 
Bringing,  then,  this  to  a  head,  the  honorable  manager  says : 

Who  does  not  know  that  firom  the  hour  he  began  these  his  usurpations  of  power  he  every- 
where denounced  Congress,  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  its  action,  and  defied  its 
legitimate  powers,  and,  for  that  purpose,  announced  his  intentions  and  carried  out  his  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  removing  every  true  man  from  office  who  sustained  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ?  And  it  is  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  action  that  ho  claims  tbe 
unlimited  power  of  removal,  for  the  illegal  exercise  of  which  he  stands  before  you  this  di^. 

These  are  the  pretensions  and  these  the  dimensions  of  public  inculpation  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation  which  are  of  such  grave  import.  '  From  theur 
intent  and  design,  from  their  involving  the  public  interests  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  they  are  wortny  of  this  great  tribunal's  attention, 
and  of  a  judgment  that  deposes  him  from  his  office  and  calls  upon  the  people  for 
a  re-election.  All  the  eleven  articles  are  upon  trial,  and  if  this  evidence  be  per- 
tinent under  any  of  them  it  is  pertinent  and  admissible  now.  And  now-I  should 
like  to  look  first  to  the  question  of  the  point  of  time  as  bearing  upon  the  admis- 
sibility of  this  evidence.  Under  the  eleventh  article  the  speech  of  the  ISth  of 
August,  1866,  is  alleged  as  laying  the  foundation  of  the  illegal  purposes  that 
culminated  in  1868,  to  point  the  criminality,  that  is  what  made  the  subject  of 
accusation  in  that  article.  Proof,  then,  of  the  speeches  of  1866  is  made  evidence 
ander  this  article  eleven,  that  imputes  not  criminality  in  making  the  speech,  but 
in  the  action  afterward  pointed  by  the  purpose  of  the  speec^y  (^^  too,  a  tele- 
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gram  to  Oovernor  Parsons,  in  January,  1867,  is  supposed  to  be  evidence  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  guilt  completed  in  the  year  1868. 

So,  too,  the  interview  between  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  September,  1866,  is  supposed  to  bear  in  evidence  upon  the 
question  of  intent  in  the  consummation  of  the  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1868.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  on  the  question  of  time  this  inter- 
view between  General  Sherman  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
very  matter  of  the  public  transaction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
changing  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  which  was  actually  completed  in 
Pebruary,  1868,  is  near  enough  to  point  intent  and  to  show  honest  purpose,  if 
these  transactions,  thus  in  evidence,  are  near  enough  to  bear  upon  the  same 
attributed  crimes. 

There  remains,  then,  only  this  consideration,  whether  it  is  open  to  the  impu- 
tation that  it  is  a  mere  proof  of  declarations  of  the  President  concerning  what 
his  motives  and  objects  were  in  reference  to  his  subsequent  act  in  the  removal 
of  Stanton.  It  certainly  is  not  limited  to  that  force  or  effect.  Whenever  evi- 
dence of  that  mere  character  is  offered  that  question  will  arise  to  be  disposed  of; 
but  as  a  part  of  the  public  action  and  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  this  very  office,  and  his  duty  and  purpose  in  dealing  with 
it,  and  on  the  very  point,  too,  as  to  whether  that  object  was  to  fill  it  by  unwar- 
rantable characters  tending  to  a  perversion  or  betrayal  of  the  public  trust,  we 
propose  to  show  his  consultations  with  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  to  induce  him  to  take  the  place. 

On  the  other  question  of  whether  his  efforts  are  to  create  by  violence  a  civil 
war  or  bloodshed,  or  even  a  breach  of  the  peace,  in  the  removal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  l^e  show  that  in  this  same  consultation  it  was  his  desire  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  should  take  the  place  in  order  that  by  that  means  the  opportunity 
might  be  given  to  decide  the  differences  between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
as  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  former  by  the  courts  of  law.  If  the  conduct 
of  the  President  in  relation  to  matters  that  are  made  the  subject  of  inculpation, 
and  of  inculpation  through  motives  attnbuted  through  designs  supposed  to  be 
proved,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence;  if  his  public  action,  if  his  public 
conduct,  if  the  efforts  and  the  means  that  he  used  in  the  selection  of  agents  are 
not  to  be  received  to  rebut  the  intentions  or  presumptions  that  are  sought  to  be 
raised  against  him,  well,<  indeed,  was  my  learned  associate  justified  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  vital  question.  Vital  in  the  interests  of  justice,  I  mean,  rather 
than  vital  to  any  important  considerations  of  the  cause.  Vital  undoubtedly  on 
the  merest  principles  of  common  justice,  that  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  is  brought  under  inculpation  from  a  seiies  of  charges  of  this  complexion 
and  of  this  comprehension,  and  when  the  motives  are  assigned,  when  the  pre- 
sumptions and  innuendoes  are  alleged  which  I  have  treated  of,  that  he  shall  not 
be  permitted,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  council  sitting  upon  his  case  and  doing 
justice  to  him  as  an  individual,  but  more,  sitting  in  this  case  and  doing  justice  in 
nespect  to  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  doing  justice  to  the  great 
public  questions  proposed  to  be  affected  by  your  judgment — whether  the  chosen 
head  of  the  nation  shall  be  deposed  from  authority  by  the  action  of  this  court  com- 
posed of  a  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  the  people  resorted  to  again  through  the 
mode  of  election  for  a  new  Chief  Magistrate  1  apprehend  that  this  learned 
coQi*t  of  lawyers  and  laymen  will  not  permit  this  "  fast  and  loose''  game  of  lim- 
ited crime  for  purposes  of  proof  and  unlimited  crime  for  purposes  of  accusation, 
that  they  will  not  permit  this  enlargement  and  contraction,  phrases  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  more  definite  and  shorter  Saxon  description. 

Mr.  Sprague,  (at  20  minutes  before  3  o'clock.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 
'  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  five 
minutes  to  three  o'clock.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  Chief  Jdsticr.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  The  eoHnsd 
for  the  President  will  proceed.  (After  a  pause.)  Do  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent desire  to  be  heard  further  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  claim  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
but  for  a  few  minutes.  My  principal  purpose  is  to  get  before  the  minds  of 
senators  the  truth  in  the  Hardy  case  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
when  he  passed  upon  the  question  which  had  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Erskine 
and  objected  to  by  the  attorney  general.     The  ruling  is  in  these  words  : 

^  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  Mr.  Erskine,  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  can  be  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  we  are  inclined  to  form  upon  the  subject,  in  which  we  nfo  a 
certain  way  with  you.  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  facts,  and 
even  apply  to  the  particular  case  that  is  charged,  though  the  intent  should  make  a  part  of 
that  charge,  are  evidence  against  a  prisoner  and  are  not  evidence  for  him,  because  the  pre- 
sumption upon  which  declarations  are  evidence  is,  tha|  no  man  would  declare  anything  against 
himself  unless  it  were  true ;  but  every  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  or  in  the  view  to  any 
difficulty,  would  make  declarations  for  himself.  Those  declarations,  if  offered  as  evidence, 
would  be  offered,  therefore,  upon  no  ground  which  entitled  them  to  cre<lit.  That  is  the  gene* 
ral  nile.  But  if  the  question  be — as  I  really  think  it  is  in  this  case,  which  Is  my  reason  now 
for  interposing — if  the  question  be,  what  was  the  political  speculative  opinion  which  this  man 
entertained  touching  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  believe  we  all  think  that  opinion  may  very 
well  be  learned  and  discovered  by  the  conversations  which  he  has  held  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place. 

Mr.  Ersrinb.  Just  so,  that  is  my  question ;  only  that  I  may  not  get  into  another  debate, 
I  beg  your  lordship  will  hear  me  a  few  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  I  think  I  have  already  anticipated  a  misapprehension  of 
what  I  am  now  stating,  by  saying  that  if  the  declaration  was  meant  to  apply  to  a  disavowal 
of  the  particular  charge  made  against  this  man  that  declaration  could  not  be  received :  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  said  lo  some  friend  of  his,  **  When  I  planned  this  convention  I  did 
not  mean  to  use  this  convention  to  destroy  the  King  and  his  government,  but  I  did  mean  to 
get,  by  means  of  this  convention,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  reform" — that  would  fall 
within  the  rule  I  first  laid  down ;  that  would  bo  a  declaration,  which  being  for  him^  he  coaid 
not  be  admitted  to  make,  though  the  law  will  allow  a  contrary  declaration  to  have  been  given 
in  evidence.     Now,  if  you  take  it  so,  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty. 

And  upon  that  ruling  the  question  was  changed,  as  read  by  my  associate  man- 
ager, and  correctly  read  by  him,  and  all  that  followed  this  ruling  of  the  Cbief 
Justice  and  the  subsequent  discussion  was  read  by  my  associate  manager.    The 
lord  chief  justice  further  said  : 
You  may  put  the  question  exactly  as  you  propose. 

That  is  after  discussion  had  occurred  subsequent  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chief 
Justice  to  which  1  have  referred,  and  in  which  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
original  question  was  disclosed.  • 

I  confess  I  wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  all  discussion,  because  I  consider  what  we  aw 
doing,  and  whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that  box,  who  are  suffering  by  every  moment'^ 
unnecessary  delay  in  such  a  cause  as  this. 

Mr.  Eu>KiNE.  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  excuse  it;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this  bar; 
this  is  a  very  public  place. 

Then  follows  the  question — 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine : 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  conversation  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Plardy, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were,  whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that  busi- 
ness? 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan  of  reform;  h« 
always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan. 

And  which  declaration 

Mr.  Fbssenden.  Is  that  the  answer? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  is  the  answer.  And  which  declaration  came 
within  the  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  chief  justice.  The  final 
question  was  then  put : 

From  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  truth  f 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  simple,  hoi^  man^Tp, 

igi  ize      y  g 
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To  which  the  attorney  general  said : 

If  this  had  been  stated  at  firat  to  the  question  meant  to  be  asked,  I  do  not  see  what  pos- 
sible objection  I  could  have  to  it. 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  Does  not  that  remark  apply  to  both  qnestions  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  remark  applies  to  the  last  nnestion.  The 
remark  was  made  after  the  last  question  was  put ;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
two  questions  are  substantially  the  same,  and  are  connected,  ajid  the  remark  of 
the  attorney  general  applied  to  both,  as  the  first  was  the  basis,  the  inducement 
to  the  .last. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  They  were  put  consecutively? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Nothing  between.     One  was  inducement  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Now,  what  is  the  question  which  has  been  propounded 
by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  General  Sherman  ?    It  is  this  : 

In  that  interview  what  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  you  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  7  * 

Now,  I  contend  that  that  calls  for  just  such  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
President  as  fall  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Hardy 
case,  and  therefore  must  be  excluded.  If  this  conversation  can  be  admitted, 
where ^re  we  to  stop  ?  Who  may  not  be  pnt  upon  the  witness-stand  and  asked 
for  conversations  had  between  him  and  the  President,  and  at  any  time  since  the 
President  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidential  office,  to  show  the  general 
intent  and  drift  of  his  mind  and  conduct  during  the  whole  period  of  his  official 
existence?  And  if  this  be  competent  and  may  be  introduced,  may  it  not  be 
followed  by  an  attempt  here  to  introduce  conversations  occurring  between  the 
President,  his  cabinet,  and  General  Grant,  by  way  of  inducing  this  Senate, 
under  pretence  of  merely  defending  the  respondent,  to  try  a  question  of  veracity 
between  the  General  of  the  army  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  1  The 
interview  out  of  which  that  question  sprung  occurred  about  the  same  time  that  • 
this  one  did ;  and  I  suppose  the  next  offer  will  be  to  put  in  the  conversation 
between  the  President,  his  several  Secretaries,  cabinet  officers,  and  the  General 
of  the  array,  in  order  that  the  preponderance  of  testimony  (considered  numeri- 
cally, at  least)  submitted  here  in  this  trial  may  weigh  down  the  Gener^  of  the 
army,  he  being  no  party  concerned  in  this  proceeding.  Such  an  o^er  may  meet 
us  at  the  next  step,  because  it  was  a  conversation  which  transpired  about  that 
time. 

Mr.  Manager  Botler.  Only  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Yes;  only  the  day  before.  We  certainly  must  insist 
upon  the  well-known  and  long-established  rule  of  evidence  being  applied  to  this 
particular  objection,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  now  and  forever,  so  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned,  these  attempts  to  put  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made,  it  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  impeachment  by  such 
weapons  of  defence. 

It  is  oflFered  to  be  proved  now,  as  the  counsel  inform  us,  that  the  President 
told  General  Sherman  that  he  desired  hira  to  accept  an  appointment  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Stanton  might  be  driven  to  the 
courts  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  title  to  that  office ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  counsel  have  referred  to  the  opening  argument  of  my  associate  manager,  and 
seem  to  delight  in  reading  therefrom,  let  me  read  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  from 
that  opening  applying  to  this  pretended  purpose  of  the  President  of  driving  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  courte  tO  test  his  title.  On  that  occasion  the  manager 
said: 

The  President  knew,  or  ong:ht  to  have  known,  big  official  adviser,  who  now  appears  as  his 
counsel,  could  and  did  tell  him,  doubtless,  that  he  alone,  as  Attorney  General,  could  file  an 
ioformation  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  to  determine  this  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
Jaw. 

Mr.  Stanton,  if  ejected  from  office,  was  without  a  remedy,  because  a  series  of  decisions 
has  settled  t  he  law  to  be  that  au  ejected  officer  cannot  reinstate  himself,  either  by  quo  warranto, 
mawdamv*,  or  other  appropriate  remedy  in  the  conrts. 
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The  counsel  refrain  from  noticing  this  answer  to  the  President's  assertion,  so 
often  made,  that  he  was  only  endeavoriog  to  manufactare  a  lawsuit  and  get  a 
case  into  the  courts ;  and  I  am  led  to  helieve  that  the  purpose  was  not  the 
harmless  one  of  getting  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  army  in  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  War,  by  way  of  enabHng  the  respondent  to  .secure  a  judicial  decision 
of  the  contested  question  to  which  the  President  and  Secretary  Stanton  were 
parties,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  as  we  have  charged,  of  that 
department  for  his.  the  respondent's,  own  purposes,  and  putting  Mr.  Stanton  in 
a  position  where  he  could  not  get  into  court  and  secure  a  judgment  upon  hia 
title  to  that  office — not,  I  beg  counsel  to  remember,  not  that^we  charge  that  the 
Pretiident  believed  or  expected  tliat  he  could  make  a  tool  of  General  Sherman ; 
but  that  he  might  oust  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  actual  possession  of  his  office  by 
getting  General  Sherman  to  accept  it,  and  thus  putting  Stanton  in  a  position 
where  he  could  not  have  his  claim  to  the  office  tested  ;  and  further  expecting  and 
believing,  doubtless,  that  General  Sherman  would  not  long  desire  to  occupy  the 
position  ;  and  when  he  n)ight  ask  to  bo  relieved  from  the  thankless  position,  to 
escape  from  the  never-ending  political  contests  of  this  city,  then  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army,  or  some  other  persbn  equally  pliant,  could  be  put  into  the 
place  vacated  by  General  Sherman.  The  President  did  not  succeed  in  that 
effort.  General  Sherman  declined  the  position  tendered,  and,  as  has  been  said* 
the  respondent  wandered  on  down,  with  his  offer  of  place  and  power  until  he 
came  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas.  Then  he  found  the  person  who  was  willing 
to  undertake  this  work,  who  was  willing  to  use  force,  as  he  declared,  to  get 
possession  of  that  office,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  President ;  and  now,  with 
that  proof  of  the  President'i^  criminal  acts  and  intents  in  and  before  the  Senate, 
it  is  proposed  by  his  counsel  to  make  apparent  his  innocence  and  effectuate  hia 
defence  by  giving  in  evidence  his  own  declarations  at  a  time  not  embraced  in  any 
•  of  the  former  rulings  of  the  Senate.  If  a  case  can  be  defended  in  this,  way,  no  , 
civil  officer  of  the  United  States  can  ever  he  convicted  on  impeachment ;  and  if 
the  ^ame  rule  should  apply  in  the  courts  of  justice,  no  criminal  will  ever  be 
convicted  for  any  offence  therein.  If  the  officer  or  the  criminal  may  make  his 
own  defimce  by  his  own  declarations,  he  will  always  have  one  wliich  will  meet  hia 
case  and  work  his  acquittal. 

I  do  not  desire  longer  to  detain  the  Senate  by  prolonging  this  discussion. 
I  am  willing  to  let  this  objection  rest  upon  the  authority  produced  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President,  for  imder  it,  and  by  force  of  it,  the  testimony  noir 
offered  must  be  excluded. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  has  expres'^ed  the  opinion 
that  the  question  now  proposed  is  admissible  within  the  vote  of  the  Senate  of 
yesterday.  He  will  state  briefly  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  The  question 
yesterday  had  reference  to  a  conversation  between  the  President  and  General 
Thomas  after  the  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  was  written  and  delivered,  and 
the  Senate  held  it  admissible.  The  question  to-day  has  reference  to  a  conver- 
sation relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  between  tlie  President  and  General 
Sherman,  which  occurred  before  the  note  of  removal  was  written  and  deliv- 
ered. Both  questions  were  asked  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent  of  the 
President  in  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  The  Chief  Justice  tliinka 
that  proof  of  a  conversation  shortly  befoi-e  a  transaction  is  better  evidence  of 
the  intent  of  an  actor  in  it  than  proof  of  a  conversation  shortly  after  the  transaction. 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Dbakb.  Will  the  Chief  Justice  be  so  kind  as  to  state  the  question  sab- 
mi t  ted  to  the  Senate  and  about  to  be  voted  on  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 
-  Q.  In  that  iDterview  wliat  conversation  took  place  between  the  Prudent  and  yoa  in 
regtud  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton?  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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Ttie  Chief  Justice.  Upon  this  qoestion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
demanded,  and  have  been  ordered.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
(question  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  cisdled,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the 
contrary,  nay. 

.  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  23,  nays  28;  as 
foUows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Colet  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolitde,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Norton,  Pat^rson  of  Tennessee, 
Ross,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winklek,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 23. 

NArs— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy ,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams.  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Howe,  Saulsbury,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  was  ruled  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  the  witness.)  General  Sherman,. in  any  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  tjie  President  while  you  were  here,  what  was  said  about  the  department 
of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  I  submit  that  that  falls  within  the 
ruling  just  made.    They  cannot  put  in  these  declarations. 

Tfie  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will. reduce  his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  will  vary  the  Question. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

What  do  you  know  about  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  AtJantic  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  no  objection  to  what  General  Sherman 
knows  about  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic,  provided  he  speaks 
.  of  knowledge  and  not  from  the  declarations  of  the  President.  All  orders,  papers, 
his  own  knowledge,  if  he  has  any,  if  it  does  not  come  from  declarations,  we  do 
not  object  to.  Although  we  do  not  see  how  this  is  in  issue,  if  the  presiding 
officer  will  instruct  the  witness,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  separate  knowledge  from 
hearsay,  we  shall  make  no  objection.  I  have  no  doubt  the  general  knows  the 
distinction  himself.  I  desire  to  ask,  do  these  gentlemen  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations  under  this  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  may  misunderstand  the  honorable  managers,  but  I  under- 
stood them  to  claim  that  the  President  created  the  department  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  part  of  his  unlawful  intent  by  military  force  to  oust  Congress,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Do  I  understand  the  gentlemen  to  abandon  all  claim  in 
regsurd  to  the  department  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  on  the  stand,  Mr.  President.  When  I  am 
I  will  answer  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  presiding  officer  asked 
the  learned  counsel  a  question.  If  the  presiding  officer  does  not  want  an  answer, 
that  is  another  matter.  The  question  put  was,  do  you  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations,  and  thereupon  the  counsel  undertakes  to  quiz  me. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  be  good  enough  to 
state  whether  in  this  question  they  include  statements  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Not  merely  that ;  what  we  expect  to  prove  is  in  what  manner 
the  department  of  the  Atlantic  was  created  ;  who  defined  the  bounds  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Atlantic ;  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  department  was 
arranged. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  this  conversation  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
removal  or  attempted  removal  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  subsequent    It^^as  about 
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Mr.  EvARTs.  Prior. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Prior  to  the  time,  I  believe. 

The  Chief  JusxrcE.  The  Chief  Justice  will  aubmit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  question.    I  stated 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

What  do  you  know  aboat  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  a  department  can  only  be  created  by  an 
order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Doe^  the  honorable  manager  object  to  the  question  as 
put? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  the  question  altogether ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be 
put  at  all,  I  want  it  expressly,  carefully  guarded,  not  to  put  in  any  declarations 
or  any  information  learned  from  the  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate,  whether  the  question  shall  be  put. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative.  So  the  Senate 
ruled  th^  question  was  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  witness.)    I  will  ask  you  this  question,  G^ieral . 
Sherman :  did  the  President  make  any   application   to  you   respecting  the 
acceptance  of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ?    Did  he  make  a 
proposition  to  you — not  a  declaration — ^but  did  he  make  an  offer  to  you  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  you  the  question  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Yes,  sir,  (handing  it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Now,  we 
propose  to  prove  an  act,  not  a  declaration. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  President,  to  object  to  this, 
because  an  application  cannot  be  made  without  being  either  in  writing  or  in 
conversation,  and  then  either  would  be  the  written  or  oral  declaration  of  the 
President,  and  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Jpstice  and  Senators,  the  ground,  as  we  understand 
it,  upon  which  the  offer,  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  in  which  our  question 
which  was  overruled  sought  to  put  it,  was  overruled,  was  because  it  proposed 
to  put  in  evidence  declarations  of  the  President  as  if  statements  of  what  he 
was  to  do  or  what  he  had  done.  We  offer  this  present  evidence  as  executive 
action  of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  in  the  direct  form  of  a  proposed  devo- 
lution of  office  then  presently  upon  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  we  simply  say  this  is  not  the  way  to  prove 
executive  action.  Anything  done  by  the  Executive  we  do  not  object  to. 
Applications  made  in  a  closet  cannot  be  put  in,  whether  in  the  form  of  declara- 
tions or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  we  offer  to 
prove  the  actual  appointment  of  General  Sherman  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  we  must  produce  the  paper,  the  executive  order.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  about  to  offer  now,  for  the  proffer  was  not  accepted.  What  we  offer  now  is, 
not  a  declaration,  but  an  act ;  a  thing  proposed  by  the  President  to  General 
Sherman,  unconnected,  if  you  please,  with  any  declaration  of  any  intention. 
Let  the  act  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Verbal  or  written  I 

Mr,  Stanbery.  Verbal.  Would  it  have  been  any  better  if  it  had  been  in 
writing  by  a  note  ?  Is  it  a  question  under  the  statute  of  frauds  that  you  must 
have  it  in  writing — ^a  thing  that  can  only  be  made  in  writhig,  and  is  not  good 
when  made  by  parol  ?  What  we  are  upon  now  we  have  not  discussed  at  all. 
It  is  an  act ;  a  thing  proposed ;  an  office  tendered  to  a  party  unaccompanied  by 
any  declaration  at  all.  •*  General  Sherman,  will  you  take  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim  ?  **    Is  not  that  an  act  i    Is  that  a  declaration  merely 
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of  intention  ?  Is  not  that  the  offer  of  the  office  ?  We  claim  that  it  is  ;  and  we 
eay,  therefore,  it  does  not  come  within  the  question  of  declarations  at  all.  He 
is  not  declaring  anything  ahout  it ;  he  is  not  saying  what  his  intention  is ;  but 
he  is  doing  an  act.  "  Will  you  take  this  office,  general  ?  I  offer  it  to  you." 
That  is  the  question.  Let  us  have  that  act  in,  and  then  let  it  speak  for  itself, 
whether  it  makes  for  us  or  makes  against  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  only  to  claim  my  right  to  close  the  discussion 
just  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this.  Suppose  he  did  offer  it,  what 
does  that  prove  1  Suppose  he  did  not  offer  it,  what  does  that  prove  ?  If  you  mean 
to  deal  fairly  with,  the  Senate,  and  not  get  in  a  conversation  under  the  guise  of 
putting  in  an  act,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  would  rather  prove  in  our  favor  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  General  Sherman  to  take  this  office  in  order  to  get  out 
Stanton.  And  if  it  was  the  mere  act  I  should  not  object,  perhaps.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  while  it  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  I  think  it  is  within  every- 
thing but  the  statute.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  under  the  guise  of  an  act  to  get 
in  a  conversation. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respecting  yonr  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate- 
The  question  being  put,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.     So  the  Senate 
decided  the  question  to  be  admissible. 
By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 
Q.  Answer  the  question,  if  you  please,  Greneral  Sherman. 
The  Witness,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Will  you  read  it  again, sir? 
The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respecting  your  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  f 

A.  The  President  tendered  me  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on 
two  occasions;  the  first  was  on  the  afternoon  of  January  25,  and' the  second  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  January. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office,  was  hel 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office  as  now. 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  present  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  sir.  Mr.  Moore  may  have  been  called  in  to  show  some  papers, 
but  I  think  was  not  present  when  the  President  made  me  this  tender.  To  both 
of  them — shall  I  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  There  is  no  objection. 

A.  To  both  of  them  I  replied  in  writing.  My  answer  to  the  first  is  dated  on 
the  27th  of  January;  my  answer  to  the  second  is  dated  on  the  31st  of 
January. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  communication  in  writing  from  the  President  on  that 
subject  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  letter  ] 

A.  The  27th. 

Q.  Is  that  letter  to  the  President  or  to  Greneral  Grant  ? 

A.  According  to  my  notes,  the  letter  is  to  the  President ;  and  I  think  my  notes 
are  correct,  for  I  took  them  from  mv  record-book  this  morning.  The  second 
letter  I  know  to  be  dated  the  31st,  also  taken  from  the  same  record-book. 
j^  Q.  Now,  referring  to  the  time  when  the  offer  was  first  made  to  you  by  the 
President,  did  anything  further  take  place  between  you  in  reference  to  that 
matter  ?  Besides  the  tender  by  him  and  the  acceptance  or  non-accentance  bv^ou, 
what  took  pUce  concomitantly  with  that  acti  digitized  byXjOOgZ^ 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  snppose  yon  mean  to  except  the  answer  7 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  ask  in  reference  to  that  very  thing  as  concomitant  with  the  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  this  is  now 
getting  in  the  conversations  again. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  have  got  the  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ah,  jes,  senators ;  I  call  your  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  case  is  tried.  I  warned  yon  that  if  you  let  in  the  act  they 
would  attempt  to  get  in  the  declaration  under  it.  That  was  the  opening  wedge. 
Now,  they  say  they  have  got  in  the  act  and  they  are  going  for  the  declaration, 
to  see  if  by  chance  they  caunot  get  around  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Evarts,  What  is  your  proposition  now  to  the  senators  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  My  proposition  is,  objecting  to  this  evidence,  that  the 
evidence  is  incompetent  and  is  based  upon  first  getting  in  an  act  which  proved 
nothing  and  looked  to  be  immaterial,  so  that  it  was  quite  liberal  for  senators 
to  vote  it  in,  but  that  liberality  is  taken  advantage  of  to  endeavor  to  get  by  the 
ruling  of  the  Senate  and  put  in  declarations  which  the  Senate  has  ruled  out 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  tender  of  the  War  Office  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  to  a  general  in  the  position  of  General  Sherman  is  an  executive 
act,  and  a^such  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  by  this  court.  Like  every  other 
act  thus  admitted  in  evidence  as  an  act,  it  is  competent  to  attend  it  by  whatev^ 
was  expressed  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  that  act  to  the  termination 
of  it.  And  on  that  proposition  the  learned  manager  shakes  his  finger  of  warn* 
ing  at  the  senators  of  the  United  States  against  the  malpractices  of  the  counsel  • 
for  the  President.  Now,  senators,  if  there  be  anything  clear,  anything  plain 
in  the  law  of  evidence,  without  which  truth  is  shut  out,  the  form  and  features 
of  the  fact  permitted  to  be  proved  excluded,  it  is  this  rule  that  the  spoken  act 
id  a  part  of  the  attending  qualifying  trait  and  character  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  that  I  answer*  senators,  that  here  was  an  imma- 
terial act — ^mark,*an  act  wholly  immaterial.  The  only  qualification  that  could 
be  put  in  would  be  the  answer,  perhaps,  of  Greneral  Sherman;  that  is  not 
offered ;  but  the  offer  is  to  put  in  an  incompetent  conversation  as  explaining  an 
immaterial  act.  What  is  the  proposition  put  forward  here  ?  It  is  that  the 
Executive  can  make  offers  of  office  to  any  man  in  the  country,  general  or  other, 
and  then  put  in  the  fact  that  he  made  the  offer  of  the  office,  and,  as  illustrative 
of  that  fact,  put  in  everything  he  said  about  it.  That  is  the  proposition.  I  ^ 
did  not  use  the  word  "  malpractice "  about  that  proposition ;  but  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  proposition.  He  makes  an  act  himself,  insists  upon  putting  it  in, 
and  then  says,  "I  have  got  in  the  act ;  now  you  must  let  me  explain  it."  He 
could  have  saved  himself  the  explanation  by  keeping  the  act  out.  But  that  is 
the  proposition ;  and  I  undertake — no ;  it  is  not  worthy  of  words  of  assevera- 
tion. A  criminal  on  trial  puts  in  his  act,  presses  it  in,  and  then  says,  **  I  have 
got  the  act  in  ;  now  I  must  show  what  I  said  about  it  in  ofder  to  explain  that 
act."     It  argues  itself. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  reduced  the  question  to  writing,  and  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  having  read  the  question,  passed  it  up  to  the  Secretary's 
desk,  saying :  I  assume  that  it  asks  for  conversations. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  follows : 

At  the  first  interview  at  which  the  tender  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 
was  made  to  jou  by  the  President,  did  anything  farther  pass  between  you  uid  the  Preaideat 
in  reference  to  the  tender  or  your  acceptance  of  it  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  President  will  ask  the  counsel  whether  the/ 
expe«t,  under  that^  to  put  in  the  declarations  of  tbe  President  or  the  conv^rsatioiia 
of  the  President!  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  queation  to  the  Senate 
as  it  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  jeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  the  question  be  read. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  23,  nays  29 ;  as 
foUows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doollttle,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Mor^n,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Ross,  Spraffue,  Sumner,  Trambnll,  Van  Winkle,  Viokers,  and  Willey— 23. 

Nays — Messrs.  Caiperon,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cra(|;in,  Drake, 
Cdmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson.  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nve,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Poiperoy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — ^29. 

Not  voTiNG—MessTB.  Saulsbnry  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 
By  Mr.  Stanbkry  : 

Q.  Now,  the  second  interview,  General  Sherman :  when  did  you  say  that  was  f 

A.  The  second  interview,  wherein  he  offered  me  that  appointment,  was  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

Q.  In  that  interview  did  he  again  make  an  offer  to  you  to  be  Secretary  of 
"War  ad  interim  ? 

A.  Very  distinctly,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  interview  was  anything  said  in  explanation  of  that  offer  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  same  ruling,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stai^bbry.  I  only  want  it  to  be  ruled  out,  if  you  object  to  it.  Let  us 
have  the  ruling  upon  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  would  ask  the  presiding  officer  whether  that  does 
not  exactly  fall  within  the  ruling  just  made  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand  that  it  does,  Mr.  Butler,  and  have  so  stated  to  the 
Chair.    We  have  asked  our  question,  and  we  take  the  ruling  of  the  court  against  it. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  In  these  conversations  did  the  President  state  to  you  that  his  object  was 
to  take  the  question  before  .the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  We 
object  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  suppose  they  do  not  propose 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  have  a  right  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  a  right  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  we  understand  perfectly.  We  may  state  what  we 
propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  But  then,  Mr.  President,  the  courts  sometimes  say, 
after  they  have  ruled  a  question,  that  it  is  not  within  the  proprieties  of  the  trial 
to  offer  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  It  is  sometimes  done  in  a  court 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  bill  of  exceptions  or  a  writ  of  error  on  the  rulings. 
If  the  counsel  say  that  that  is  the  purpose  here,  we  shall  not  object,  because 
they  ought  to  preserve  their  rights  in  all  forms.  But  supposing  this  to  be  the 
court  of  last  resort,  if  court  at  all,  there  can  be  no  proper  occasion  over  and 
over  for  throwing  themselves  against  the  rulings. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  ruling  was  upon  this  specific 
question.  It  was  the  general  question,  what  was  said,  that  was  ruled  out  those 
times.  I  want  to  make  the  specific  question  now,  to  indicate  what  we  dosire  to 
prove.    I  now  put  the  specific  question  whether  in  any  of  those  interviews  the 
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Prefiident  said  what  was  his  intention  in  regard  to  making  the  question  at  lawt 
I  have  not  put  that  question  before. 

Mr.  Manager  ButIbb.  And,  Mr.  President,  my  remarks  were  in  reply  to  the 
distinct  admission  of  the  counsel  that  the  question  came  within  the  ruling  and 
that  he  expected  it  to  be  ruled  out,  but  still  intended  to  make  the  offer. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  was  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no ;  this  last  one. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  you  are  mistaken  about  it.  Besides,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
and  Senators,  although  there  is  no  review  by  any  court  of  your  determinations 
of  interlocutory  or  of  final  questions,  yet,  as  the  learned  managers  know,  it  is 
entirely  competent  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  court  that  is  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  the  final  judgment  the  evidence  that  is  supposed  to  be  admissible,  in  order 
that  it  may  be,  as  it  is  always  if  properly  originated,  a  matter  of  argument,  that  the 
case  is  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  ground  as  ^  it  were  admitted;  and  that  we  have 
a  right  to  do,  and  not  be  limited  to  abstractions  in  the  determination  of  these 
questions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  reduce  their 
question  to  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  the  difference  we  make  between  this  specific  question  and 
the  general  question  which  has  been  excluded,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  trouble  the  Senate  further,  is,  that  when  a  general  conversatidn 
cannot  be  admitted,  if  the  objection  be  applicable,  and  it  has  been  successfully 
made  here,  then  to  exclude  a  conclusion  on  a  definite  point  the  specific  question 
may  be  put. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  Question  to  writing. 

The  question  being  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  handed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  and  after  inspection,  handed  by  him  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question,  both  as  lead- 
ing in  form,  outrageoi^ly  so,  and  incompetent  under  the  previous  rulings. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conversations  did  the  President  say  to  you  that  his  object  in  appointing 
joa  was  that  he  might  thus  get  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the 
Snpreme  Court? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  just 
read 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  just 
read  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea.  Those  of  the 
contrary  opinion  will  answer  nay.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  the  question  be  again  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conversations  did  the  President  say  to  you  that  his  object  in  appointing 
you  was  that  he  might  thus  get  the  question  of  Mr.  3tanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the 
supreme  Court  ? 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  the 
ground  of  objection  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  outrageously  leading  and  utterly  incompetent  and 
entirely  against  the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  with  and  concluded  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson,  (who  had  not  voted.)  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question.  I 
did  not  hear  it  distinctly,  and  that  wa^  the  reason  I  declined  to  vote)QLc 
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Tbe  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  qaestion. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conyerdations  did  the  President  say  to  you 

Mr.  Johnson,  That  will  do,  sir.     I  vote  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Davis,  (who  had  first  voted  in  the  affirmative.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the 
question  is  leading.     I  vote  in  the  negative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7,  nays  44 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Fowler,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross^  and 
Vickers — 7. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinft,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  TrnmbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates--44. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Sanlsbory,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  this  question  undoubtedly 
las  been  overruled  upon  matter  of  form  at  least.  I  now  propose  to  change  the 
form  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  throtim  out  upon  a  mere  technicality.  I  there- 
fore change  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Botler.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Stanberv  handed  the  question  as  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Manager 
Butler. 

Mr.  Afanager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  the  question  as  presented 
to  me  ] 


Was  anything  said  at  that  conyersation  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of  getting  the 
question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts  ? 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  this  is  the  last  question  precisely,  without 
the  leading  part  of  it,  I  so  understand.  Now,  then,  1  understand  it  to  be  i^  very 
well  settled  rule  of  trials  that  where  a  counsel  deliberately  puts  a  question  lead- 
ing in  form,  and  has  it  passed  upop,  he  cannot  afterward  withdraw  the  leading 
part  and  put  the  same  question  without  it.  Sometimes  this  rule  has  been 
relaxed  in  favor  of  very  young  counsel,  [laughter,]  who  did  Bfit  know  what  a 
leading  question  was,  but  not  otherwise.  I  have  seen  very  young  men  make 
mistakes  Dy  accident,  and  I  have  known  the  courts  to  let  them  up  and  say, 
**  We  will  not  hold  the  rule,  if  you  made  an  accident" 

Mr.  President,  I  call  your  and  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  three 
times  over  objected  to  the  last  question  as  being  outrageously  leading,  and  I  did 
it  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  ;  yet  the  counsel  for  the  President  went 
on  and  insisted  not  only  on  not  withdrawing  it,  but  on  putting  the  Senate  to  the 
delay  of  having  the  yeas  and  nays  taken.  If  I  had  not  called  their  attention 
to  it  I  agree  that  perhaps  the  rule  might  not  be  enforced  ;  but  I  called  their 
attention  to  it.  They  are  five  gentlemen  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  profession,  to 
whom  this  rule  is  well  known.  They  chose  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  tentative 
question,  and  now  they  propose  to  try  that  over  again,  keeping  you  voting  on 
forms  of  questions  until  your  patience  is  wearied  out.  That  is  what  they  may  do. 

I  had  the  honor  to  say  to  the  Senate  a  little  while  ago  that  all  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  founded  upon  good  sense,  and  this  rule  is  founded  on  good  sense. 
It  would  do  no  harm  in  the  case  of  this  witness ;  but  the  rule  is  founded  on  this 
proposition  :  that  counsel  shall  not  put  a  leading  question  to  a  witness,  and  thus 
instruct  him  what  they  want  him  to  say,  and  then  have  it  overruled  and  with- 
draw it,  and  put  the  same  question  in  substance,  because  you  could  always 
instruct  a  witness  in  that  way.  Of  course  that  way  was  not  meant  here,  because 
I  assume  it  would  do  no  harm  in  any  form,  and  the  counsel  would  not  do  it ; 
but  I  thii^k  the  Senate  should  hold  itself  not  to  be  played  with  in  this  way.     If 
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joa  cLoose  to  sit  here  and  have  the  yeas  and  nays  called,  I  can  sit  here  as  long 
as  anybody. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  is  quite  too  serious  a  business  that 
W6  are  engaged  in,  and  the  responsibility  is  too  great,  the  issues  are  too  import- 
ant, to  descend  to  the  sort  of  controversy  that  would  be  introduced  here.  The 
gentleman  says  I  am  an  old  lawyer,  long  at  the  bar.  I  hope  I  never  have  dis- 
graced the  position.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  factioife  opposition 
before  any  court,  high  or  low,  especially  not  before  this  body,  which  has  treated 
us  with  BO  much  courtesy. 

But  the  learned  manager  intimates  here  that  I  have  deliberately  put  a  leading 
question,  resorting  to  the  low  tactics  of  an  Old  Bailey  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  time  and  making  factious  opposition.     I  scorn  any  such  imputation. 

Leading  questions !  Undoubtedly  the  previous  question  was  leading ;  but 
was  it  intended  to  be  leading,  intended  to  draw  General  Sherman  out  to  say 
something  that  otherwise  would  not  be  said  ?  The  learned  manager  says  ''Oh 
no,  it  was  not  intended,  so  far  as  General  Sherman  is  concerned,  to  be  a  leading 
question;  but  so  far  as  the  counsel  is  concerned  the  purpose  was  to  put  it  m 
tnat  form  that  the  counsel  might  have  another  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  a  legal 
form,"  thus  insinuating  that  deliberately  that  question  was  manufactured  in  a 
leading  form,  knowing  that  it  would  be  rejected  on  account  of  form,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  getting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  time  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  proper  form ! 

Leading  questions  !  Will  the  honorable  manager  please  to  read  over  the  record 
of  this  case  and  see  hundreds  of  leadiug  questions  put  by  him  again  and  again. 
We  got  tired  of  objecting  to  them.  I  must  be  permitted  to  disclaim  any  such 
intention  as  this. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ua.  We  deem  it  to  be  so.  The 
interests  of  our  client  are  in  our  hands,  to  defend  him  the  best  way  we  can. 
We  wish  it  to  appear  what  we  desire  to  prove  and  what  we  are  anxious  to  prove. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  any  more  argument  upon  it.  We  submit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  We  put  the  question  as  to  the  matter  which  we  seek 
to  prove,  that  it  may  appear  what  it  is  that  we  seek  to  prove,  to  use  every  effort 
in  our  power,  not  factiously,  but  honorably,  properly,  not  to  argue  again  and 
again  the  same  point,  but  simply  to  have  the  opportunity  of  having  our  questions 
put  before  the  Senate  and  decided. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Was  anything  said  at  that  conversation  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of  getting  the 
question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  desire  to  alter  the  first  phrase  by  striking  out  the  words 
"at  that  conversation,"  and  inserting  "at  either  of  these  interviews,"  so  as  to 
cover  the  same  ground  as  before. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  so  modified.  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  question  as  modified .  . 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Was  anything  said  at  either  of  those  interviews  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of 
getting  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts? 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  this  question,  and 
it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness,  and  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  :  *• 

Did  the  President,  in  tendering  you  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrtm 
express  the  object  or  pnrpose  of  so  doing  7 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  must  object  to  that  question,  ^ 
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being  within  the  ruling  already  settled  by  the  court,  and  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  both  leading  and  incompetent. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opiuion  that  the  question  proposed  by  the  senator 
from  Missouri 

Messrs.  Doolittlb  and  Thaybr  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Doolittlb.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  risen  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
that  the  Senate  go  into  consultation  on  this  important  question ;  but  as  I  see 
that  there  may  not  be  time  to-night  to  go  into  consultation,  I  move  that  the 
court  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock.     ["  No  !*'  "  No  !'*] 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  admissibility  of  the  question 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]  Senators,  you  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  admissible  and  should  be  put  to  the  witness  will» 
as  your  names  are*  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  answer 
nay.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays  27 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Samner,  Tramboll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers, 
and  WUley— 25. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  CorbeCt,  Crturin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wil- 
liams, Wiliwn,  and  Yates — 27. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Sanlsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible^ 

Mr.  Trumbull,  (at  4^  o'clock  )  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stbwart,  Mr.  Sumnbr,  and  Mr.  Thayer  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays  27 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  DooUttle, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Qrimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  and  Vickers— 25. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkline,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  iU>ss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — 27, 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Sanlsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Have  you  any- 
thing further  with  this  witness,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  proposeto  put  a  question  which  I  will  send  to  the  managers. 
The  Question  was  sent  in  writing  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  proposed  is : 

At  either  of  these  interviews  was  anything  said  in  reference  to  the  use  of  threats,  intimi- 
dation, or  force,  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office,  or  the  contrary  7 

We  object  for  the  reason  that  it  is  leading,  and  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
TOted  upon  at  least  three  times. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  Do  you  say  it  is  leading  1  C^  \ 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  leading.    Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  We  do  not  care  much  aboat  the  "leading"  point* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  do  not  object  to  it  as  leading  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  readbj  the  SecretJMj. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :     . 

At  either  of  these  interviews  was  anjthiog  said  in  reference  to  the  use  of  threats,  intimi- 
dation, or  force,  to  g^t  possession  of  the  War  Office,  or  the  contrary  7  % 

The  Ghibf  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  the  question, 
and  it  was  deterpiined  in  the  negative. 

After  a  pause— 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  President  any  further  questions  f 

Mr.  Stanberv.  We  are  considering,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  whether  there  is  any 
other  question  we  have  to  put  to  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Anthony,  (at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  us  finish  with  this  witness. 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  and  declared 
that  it  appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Drake  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CoNKLiXQ.  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  the  managers  mean  to  cross-exam- 
ine this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Not  at  all,  if  we  can  only  get  the  other  side  through 
with  him. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  thought  they  were  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  they  will  not  finish  with  him. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony,  and  he  responded. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information.   .  I  desire 

Tlie  Chief  Justice.  The  roll  is  being  called,  and  no  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  desire  to  inquire  what  we  are  voting  onl 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  counsel  for  the  defence  said  in 
regard 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order.  The  Secretary  will  proceed 
with  the  call. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  result  was  announced — 
yeas  20,  nays  32— -as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  Trambull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — ^20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cra^n, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy.  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 32. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  state  to  the  managers  and  to  the 
Senate  that,  under  these  rulings,  wo  are  not  now  prepared  to  say  that  we  have 
any  further  questions  to  put  to  General  Sherman;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  so. much 
importance  that  we  desire  to  be  allowed  to  recall  General  Sherman  on  Monday 
if  we  deem  it  proper  further  to  examine  bin>. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlee.  We  are  very  desirous  that  the  examination  of  this  wit- 
ness should  be  closed,  if  possible 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Oh,  no;  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agp*eed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock.     Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Monday,  April  13,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at 
12  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared*  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbnrne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chfkp  Justice.  The  journal  of  the  ladt  day's  proceedings  will  be  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  on  Saturday  last,  but  was  interrupted 
at  15  minutes  past  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  further  reading  of  the 
journal  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  Before  the 
counsel  for  the  President  proceed,  the  Chief  Justice  will  state  that  on  Saturday 
last  the  senator  from  iNew  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  had  submitted  a 
motion  for  an  order  to  remove  the  limit  fixed  by  Rude  21  as  to  the  number  who  ^ 
may  participate  in  the  final  argument  of  the  cause.  That  order  is  before  the 
Senate  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  amendment  to  that  order 
to  come  in  at  the  end  : 

Provided^  That  the  trial  shall  proceed  without  farther  delay  or  postponement  on  this 
account 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  which  is  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New 
Jersey  wiU  be  read. 
The  Secretary.  The  order  is  as  follows  : 

Ordere^t  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so.  - 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  order  by  adding  the  following  proviso  ; 
Provided^  That  the  trial  shall  proceed  without  any  further  delay  or  postponement,  on  this 
account. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  on  the  order  as  modified. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President,  with  your  leave,  and  yours,  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  before  taking  the  vote  on  this  question,  and  in  default  of 
any  remarks  in  support  of  the  motion  submitted  by  the  honorable  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  word  or 
two,  not  BO  much  in  the  way  of  argument  or  remonstrance  as  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  your  attention  to  the  precedents  in  cases  of  this  sort. 

It  has  pleased  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  limiting  the  discussion  upon  the 
final  argument  of  this  case  to  two  dounsel  on  each  side ;  an3  this  I  may  say  is 
in  conformity  with  the  rule  which  I  believe  prevails  almost  universally  in 
ordinary  cases  in  the  trial  of  all  civil  actions,  and  in  the  trial  of  indictments  in 
the  criminal  courts,  even  though  those  cases  may  be  of  very  small  magnitude, 
and  concern  the  public  at  large  to  none,  or  but  a  very  trifling  extent.  I  am  not 
here  to  contest  the  right  of  this  tribunal  sitting  as  a  court,  or  of  any  other  judicial 
tribunal,  to  impose  such  reasonable  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  as 
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tbe  interests  of  justice-  may  require,  or  as  may  be  necpssary  to  facilitate  its 
proper  administration.  I  admit  that  time  is  legitimate  consideration;  but  in  tbe 
text  of  Magna  Cbarta,it  comes,  I  think,  after  justice :  "we  will  not  sell,  we  will 
not  deny,  we  will  not  delay  right  or  justice." 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  effect  of  this  rule  was  to  create  a  condition 
of  things  which  was  calculated,  in  some  degree,  to  embarrass  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  sent  here  to  conduct  this  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  people.  The  House,  acting  upon  its  discretion  and  upon  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  this  case,  has  devolved  this  responsible  task  upon 
seven  of  its  members.  In  this  particular,  although  the  case  is  one  withont  a 
precedent,  they  certainly  have  not  deviated  from  the  ordinary  rule.  I  know 
no  cases  in  which  the  number  has  been  less  than  five.  There  are  many,  I 
think,  where  it  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  eleven.  The  effect,  however,  of 
this  rule  will  then  be  to  exclude  from  the  debate  upon  this  question — I  mean 
the  final  debate,  and  I  take  that  to  be  really  and  substantially  the  only  import- 
ant one— at  least  four  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House. 

If  time  were  a  matter  of  importance — and  I  am  now  willing  to  admit  that  it 
is,  as  the  House  concedes  in  its  proceedings  here,  in  tbe  articles  which  it  has 
presented,  and  in  the  whole  conduct  of  its  managers,  as  exhibited  before  yon — 
it  would  have  seemed  to  me,  that  while  a  reasonable  limitation  would  be  proper, 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  relieved  us  to  some  extent,  and  enabled  all  the  mana^erB 
to  perform  t^hat  they  might  conceive  to  be  their  duties  as  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  this  honorable  body  had  undertaken  to  say 
how  much  time,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many  hours,  the  public  convenience  and 
the  interests  of  the  state  would  ajlow  them  to  give  to  the  prosecution  in  this  case. 
In  that  event  the  time  allowed  could  have  been  divided  and  apportioned  among 
the  managers,  and  that  would  have  been  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
rule  in  regard  to  interlocutory  motions  where  an  hour  has  been  assigned  to  each 
side  and  the  privilege  left  to  members  of  saying  by  whom  the  several  questions 
may  be  discussed.  If  the  rule  had  been  modified  in  this  way,  the  managers, 
as  I  ha,ve  observed,  would  have  been  relieved,  because  they  could  then  have 
distributed  the  several  parts  among  themselves. 

It  struck  me,  however — and  I  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  yonr 
attention  to  the  precedents — that  the  rule  was  an  unusual  one.  It  did  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  managers  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when,  as  they  did, 
under  a  sort  of  compulsion  imposed  upon  them,  distribute  the  parts  in  this  drama, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  they  directed  their  chairman  to  make  this  ap- 
plication. It  has  been  postponed ;  it  is  now  made  and  is  now  before  you.  They 
thought  the  rule  was  unusual.  I  think  they  all  shfiu*ed  in  that  opinion.  I  have 
taken  very  little  time  myself  to  look  into  the  precedents,  but  since  the  motion 
has  been  made  I  have  thought  it  was  my  duty  so  to  do,  and  I  desire  to  state 
now  to  this  honorable  Senate  what  is  the  result  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  this,  I 
think,  will  not  be  considered  one  of  that  description. 

There  have  been  but  five  cases  within  our  history  of  impeachments  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  them  was  the  case  of  Blount^ 
which  was  tried,  I  think,  in  the  year  1798.  That  was  the  impeachment  of  a 
senator ;  it  went  off  upon  a  collateral  question ;  which  was  as  to  the  fact  whether 
a  member  of  the  Senate  was  an  officer  impeachable  under  the  Constitution.  The 
next  case  was  the  .case  of  Judge  Pickering,  of  New  Hampshire.j  The  charge 
there  was  drunkenness.  The  defence  put  in — if  there  can  be  said  to  have  been 
a  defence  put  in  regularly,  where  the  respondent  did  not  appear  by  counsel — 
was  insanity.  That  question  was  tried  in  advance ;  it  was  ruled  against  him; 
and  thereupon,  upon  the  motion  of  the  members  of  the  House,  at  tbe  special 
instance  and  upon  the  special  order  of  the  House  itself,  to  whom,  I  believe,  the 
question  was  then  referred,  the  case  was  submitted  without^^gument,  and  a 
judgment  rendered  against  the  defendant.  Digitized  byCiOOQlC 
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The  third  case  waa  that  of  Justice  Chase.  There  the  numher  of  managers 
•was  seven  They  were  all  heard  except  one,  and  yet  the  numher  of  arguments 
made  was  equal  to  the  numher  of  managers,  because  the  default  of  that  one,  if 
it  was  a  default,  was  supplied  by  two  speeches  &om  Mr.  Randolph,  the  chair- 
man, who  opened  the  case  and  closed  it. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Judge  Peck.  There  the  number  of  managers  was 
five.    They  all  participated  in  the  argument. 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  there  seem  to  have  been — I  may  be  mistaken,  and 
stand  subject  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong-^any  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  to  be  heard,  if  it  desired,  through  all  its  managers.  If  there  was  any 
discussion  then,  or  any  rule  adopted  on  the  subject  at  that  or  any  other  time, 
members  of  the  Senate  who  have  participated  in  the  framing  of  these  rules  must 
be  of  course  aware  of  it,  and  will  be  able  to  make  the  answer  in  their  votes. 
There,  however,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  course  was  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Justice  Chase. 

The  last  case  waB  the  case  of  Judge  Humphreys.  That  took  place  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  war.  There  there  was  no  appearance,  and  of  course  no 
defence^  and  a  sort  of  judgment  was  taken  by  default,  something,  perhaps,  in 
the  nature  of  a  judgment  of  outlawry. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in.  the  only  two  cases  that  have  been  contested  in  this 
country  before  this  Senate,  the  rule  has  been  that  all  the  managers  appointed 
by  the  House  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

How  is  it  elsewhere  ?  I  have  not  chosen  to  go  beyond  the  waters  to  look 
into  the  precedents ;  but  there  is  one  case  in  British  history  which  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  which  is  associated,  I  may  say,  with  the  school-boy  recollection  of 
every  man  in  this  nation,  of  every  man,  indeed,  who  is  familiar  with  our  language, 
a  case  made  memorable,  I  suppose^  mainly,  not  by  the  peculiar  interest  which  it 
involved,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  was  illustrated  by  the  splendid  genius  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  that  England  has  ever  produced.  It  was  not  because  Warren 
Hastings  was  the  governor  general  of  Bengal — that  wa§  a  small  matter,  held,  I 
believe,  by  the  grace  of  the  British  East  India  Company — but  because  such  men 
as  Edmund  Burke  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  were  among  the  managei*s. 
It  was  such  men  as  those  who  made  the  case  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  history. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  was  another  reason  for  it,  and  that  was 
its  long  duration.  It  continued,  I  believe,  for  as  long  a  period  as  seven  years.  I 
bej^  senators  to  understand  that  I  do  not  quote  it  as  an  authority  on  that  point ; 
but  I  think  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  them  that  the  labor  of  argumenta  • 
tion  was  distributed  among  all  the  managers,  the  articles  being  numerous,  com- 
plicated, and  elaborate,  though  I  suppose  that  the  fact  of  all  the  managers  par- 
ticipating had  nothing  to  do  possibly  with  the  prolongation  of  the  time. 

And  now,  in  view  of  these  precedents,  I  would  desire  to  ask  how  does  the 
present  case  compare  with  them  ?  Is  it  an  ordinary  one  ?  Why,  it  di^arfs  them 
all  into  absolute  nothingness.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world's  history  that  com- 
pares with  this.  It  makes  an  epoch  in  history,  and  therefore  I  may  well  say 
that  you  are  making  history  to-day.  And  therefore,  too,  I  think  it  is,  that  upon 
questions  of  this  sort  you  should  so  rule  aff  to  show  to  posterity  that  you  do 
properly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved.  Senators,  I  feel 
myself  the  difficidty  of  realizing  its  magnitude.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  us, 
evep,  who  are  the  actors  in  this  great  drama,  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this  great 
argument..  Why,  what  is  the  case  ?  That  of  a  judge  of  (he  Supreme  Court 
or  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  ?  That  of  a  custom-house  officer  ? 
No.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people,  of  an  empire 
reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  comprehending  within  its  circumference  forty 
millions  of  free,  intelligent,  thinking  people,  who  are  looking  upon  your  doings 
and  waiting  in  breathless' suspense  for  your  verdict.  That  is  the  case  now  before 
you ;  and  if  in  the  case  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — and  from  my  habitual 
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respect  for  that  tribunal,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  position — or  if  in  the  case  of  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  it  was  thought 
improper  to  impose  any  limitations,  where  the  number  of  managers  was  the 
same  as  now»  what  shall  be  said  of  the  application  in  a  case  like  this  of  a  rule 
which  prevails,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  all  the  courts,  even  in  the  most 
indifferent  causes  ?  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way  :  either  that  the 
case  was  of  small  consequence,  or  that  it  was  so  plain  that  the  judges  required 
no  professional  research  and  no  argument  to  aid  them. 

And  now  I  desire  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, that  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  I  have  not  been  moved  by  any 
considerations  that  were  personal  to  myself.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  out- 
live the  time  when  the  ambition  to  be  heard  is  felt  by  men  ;  I  have  lived  too 
long,  at  all  eventsi  to  think  it  worth  while  to  press  an  argument  upon  an  unwil- 
ling judge,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  by  which  he  may  be  influenced,  whether 
he  may  regard  the  case  as  too  clear  a  one,  or  whether  he  may  consider  it  as  so 
unimportant  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  I  do  not 
know,  if  you  relax  this  rule,  whether  I  shall  be  personally  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  or  nof.  That  will  depend  upon  my  strength ;  that  will  depend  again 
upon  the  feeling  that  I  may  have  as  to  the  necessity  of  anything  ad'iitionai  to 
what  may  be  said  by  others.  I  felt  it,  however,  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  my  pro- 
test— and  I  do  it  most  respectfully — against  what  may  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent hereafter.  If  in  a  case  like  this  the  argument  may  be  limited  to  two,  how 
will  it  be  when  another  supreme  judge  is  arraigned  before  another  Serate  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  I  take  it  for  granted*  that,  measuring  things 
by  their  comparative  proportions,  another  Senate  would  feel  authorized  to  reduce 
the  number  of  counsel  to  one;, and  if  it  came  to  a  district  judge  or  a  custom- 
house oflScer  I  do  not  know  whether  they  might  not  feel  authorized  to  deny  that 
privilege  altogether. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Stevens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  and 
that  is  of  very  little  importance.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able,  if  allowed,  to  say 
many  words  upon  this  subject.  There  is  one  single  article  which  I  am  some- 
where held  responsible  for  introducing,  and  a  single  article  only,  which  I 
wish  to  argue  at  a  very  brief  length ;  but  I  desire  that  my  colleagues  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  exercise  such  liberty  as  they  de6m  proper  in  the  argument. 

I  have  no  objection  myself — 1  do  not  speak  for  my  colleagues — ^if  the-Senate 
choose  to  limit  our  time,  to  their  doing  so,  and  ^fixing  it  at  what  they  think 
reasonable,  what  one  gentleman  here  would  occupy,  for  I  find  they  occupy  three 
days  sometimes  here.  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  Senate  to  fix  the  time,  and  let 
the  managers,  those  who  are  not  already  expected  to  speak  in  conclusion,  to 
divide  that  time  among  themselves ;  however,  sir,  this  is  a  mere  suggestion. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  trust  some  further  time  will  be  given,  as  there 
are  two  or  three  subjects  on  which  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  some  of  us  may  be  anxious  to  give  the  reasons  why  we 
were  so  pertinacious  in  the  House  in  insisting  upon  their  introduction  after  the 
House  had  reported  leaving  them  out.  I  confess  I  feel  in  that  awkward  posi- 
tion that  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  the  country  to  give  the  reasons  why  I 
insisted,  with  what  is  called  obstinacy,  in  introducing  one  of  the  articles  ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  be  confined  to  any  length  of  time  which  the  Sfenate  may  deem 
proper.  What  I  have  to  say  I  can  say  very  briefly.  Indeed,  I  cannot  saj^  it 
at  any  great  length,  if  I  would.  I  merely  make  this  suggestion,  and  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  obtruded  thus  long  upon  their  time  when  they 
ought  to  proceed. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  submit  any 
remarks  to  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment,  whiph  I  desire  to  be 
added  to  the  order  as  it  stands.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  Ohiep  Justice.  The  amendment  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Frelinghcysen.  Mr.  President,  before  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Ohio  is  submitted,  I  desire,  if  I  am  at  liberty,  to  modify  the  resolution 
somewhat  by  adding  a  farther  proviso  that  only  one  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  shall  be  heard  in  the  close.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
to  change  the  rule,  excepting  as  to  the  number  who  should  speak. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  as  modified  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary.  The  order,  as  modified  by  the  mover,  now'  reads : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  connsel  for  the  President  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so :  Provided,  That  the  trial  shall  pro- 
ceea  without  any  further  delay  or  postponement  on  this  account:  And  provided  further, 
That  only  one  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  dose. 

The  amendyient  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  is  to  add : 

But  the  additional  time  allowed  by  this  order  to  «ach  side  shall  not  exceed  three  hours. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  very  unwilling 
myself  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  resolution,  because  I  am  so  situated, 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  do  so ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  qualification  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  should  have  said  nothing.  But  if  the  Senate  will  consider  that 
in  the  case  of  Judge  Peck,  after  the  testimony  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  first  summed  up  by  two  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House ;  that  then  the 
counsel  for  the  r^pondent  ai^ued  the  cause  of  the  respondent  by  two  of  their 
number,  and  that  tlien  the  case  was  closed  for  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
two  arguments  made  by  the  managers ;  if  the  Senate  will  consider  that  in  the 
trial  of  Judge  Chase  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  closed  by  three  managers  after  the  * 
testimony  had  been  submitted  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  respondent  had 
been  closed ;  if  they  will  consider  that  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Pre8cott>  in  Massa- 
chusetts— ^which,  I  venture  to  say  in  this  presence  was  one  of  the  most  ably- 
conducted  trials  in  the  history  of  impeachments,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  the  managers  sustained  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  by  Mr.  Webster — that  two  arguments  were 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  part  of  the  house 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth  after  the  case  of  the 
respondent  had  been  closed  both  upon  the  evidence  and  upon  the  argument,  I 
think  it  needs  no  further  illustration  to  satisfy  this  tribunal  that  the  cause  of 
the  people,  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  this  case  should  be 
opened  to  full  debate  on  the  part  of  the  five  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
respondent  here,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  close  of  a  single  individual. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  order  as  moved 
by  the  mover,  and  as  proposed  to  be  modified  by  the  member  from  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  the  ordei;  as  modified  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  hope  this  extension  of 
time  will  not  be  an  injury  to  us  in  disguise.  We  have  neither  asked  it  nor 
objected  to  it;  it  comes  from  the  opposite  side  to  have  more  counsel  than  are 
already  assigned  by  the  rules  which  nave  been  adopted.  We  make  no  objection ; 
no  objection  if  all  seven  of  my  learned  friends  argue  this  case ;  but  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  it  is  that  ip  the  final 
argument,  as  to  which  as  yet  there  is  no  limitation  of  time,  but  only  of  the 
number  of  counsel,  the  provision  as  to  the  addition  of  counsel  shall  be  amended 
by  a  proviso  that  the  additional  time  shall  not  be  more  than  three  hours.  The 
time  already  is  indefinite.  The  rule  fixes  only  the  number  of  counsel,  not  the 
time  that  they  shall  occupy.  As  yet  the  Senate  have  not  said  that  in  the  final 
Bomming  up,  or  indeed  in  the  opening  which  we  have  had,  counsel  shall  be  limited^ 
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as  to  time.  I  do  not  know  in  what  position  we  should  he  if  this  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Ohio  is  adopted.  Three  hours  in  addition  to  what }  Three  hours 
in  addition  to  a  time  that  is  made  indefinite  hj  the  rule !  I  cannot  understand 
it.  I  only  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it,  that  there  may  he  no  misunder- 
standing hereafter ;  and  as  to  that  matter  of  a  limit  as  to  time,  I  hope  we  maj 
say  that  not  one  of  us  has  any  idea  of  lengthening  out  time  for  any  purpose  of 
delay.  I  think  the  Senate  can  have  enough  confidence  in  us  to  know  that  when 
we  are  through  we  will  stop ;  that  we  will  only  take  as  much  time  as  in  this 
great  case  we  may  deem  to  he  necessary.  I  know  if  we  go  heyond  that  we 
shall  lose  the  attention  of  the  court.  Not  an  instant  do  we  mean  to  speak  after 
we  have  concluded  what  is  material  to  us  in  the  case.  If  we  attempt  to  tike 
time  beyond  that  for  something  out  of  the  case  we  shall  very  soon  see,  senators, 
in  the  expression  of  your  faces,  that  you  ai'e  not  listening  to  us  with  attention. 
For  one  I  can  say,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  learned  associates,  that  we 
shall  not  take  a  moment  more  than  we  consider  necessary  ;  every  moment  necefl- 
sary  for  the  case,  not  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  our  best  judgment  as  to  how 
we  are  to  present  the  case.  I  know  it  is  the  custom  of  courts  to  limit  the  time 
of  counsel — they  must  do  it — ^in  their  ordinary  business.  It  is  done  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  when  there  is  an  important  case  even  before  that 
court  which  limits  each  argument  of  counsel  to  two  hours  generally,  whenever  the 
court  is  asked  in  an  important  case  to  enlarge  the  time,  they  do  it  and  givefonr 
hours.  On  one  occasion  I  had  myself  two  entire  days  for  an  argument  in  that 
court ;  but  that  case,  important  as  it  was,  has  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  case 
now  before  you.  Counsel,  when  they  are  limited  to  an  exact  time,  are  embarrassed 
by  it.  It  is  a  rule  that  keeps  our  attention  continually  on  the  clock  and  not  on  the 
case;  we  are  afraid  to  begin  and  follow  up  an  ailment  for  fear  we  shall 
exhaust  too  much  time  on  that  and  will  be  caught  by  the  punctual  hour  he^tt 
we  come  to  other  important  matters.  Now,  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest 
that  counsel  are  not  here  to  use  unnecessary  time,  who  have  a  reputation  to 
sustain  before  the  world  and  before  this  Senate.  I  beg  them  not  to  decide  this 
question  upon  any  idea  that  we  have  abused  the  liberty  which  is  or  may  be 
accorded  to  us. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment,  as  I  aw 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  those  who  are  limited  by  time 
and  those  who  are  not 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  withdraws  his  amendment 
The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  m 
modified  by  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  rise,  sir,  to  debate  this  question,  but  simplvto 
ask  the  counsel  for  the  President,  while  they  do  not  ask  for  this,  whether  they 
desire  it  ?  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  desire  this  extension  ?  They  m«y 
think  that  they  would  not  ask  it,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  wish 
it,  because  if  they  do  not  wish  it  it  would  make  a  very  decided  impression  on 
my  mind  as  to  whether  it  should  be  granted.  I  want  to  say  here,  however,  Mi. 
President,  that  I  speak  without  prejudice  to  anybody,  because,  from  the  very 
kind  attention  I  have  received  from  the  Senate  in  the  opening  argument,  which, 
unfortunately,  fell  upon  me,  I  do  not,  in  any  event,  under  any  rdaxation  of  the 
rule,  propose  to  trespass  a  single  moment  in  the  closing  argument  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  very  much  better  argumentation 
of  my  associates.  Therefore  I  speak  wholly  without  any  wish  upon  my  own 
part  except'  that  such  argumentation  may  be  had  as  shall  convince  the  country 
that  the  case  has  been  fully  stated  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  resolution  reported. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution  again. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  ooan^l|o|^t^e^  President  be  ytsnaHii 
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to  speak  on  Hbt  inal  «rg;mmeiit  as  shAll  ahoMe  la  ^  i»:  PiitvtiM,  Tlia*  ifa«  trid  sbaH  pro- 
ceed wUhoat  anj  farther  deUj  or  paatponemant  ott  this  account :  Amd  promded  fmrAmr, 
T%at  onlj  one  manager  shall  he  heard  in  the  close. 

Ifr.  Sumner.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to  strike  oat  the  last  provuio  and  iAiari 
the  substitute  which  I  send  to  the  chair. 

The  Chi  BF  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendoieat  proposed  bj 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secrbtary.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  oat  the  last  proviso  ia  the  following 
words : 

And  ffwoidtd  fwrtktr^  That  only  one  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  close. 

And  in  Ilea  theveof  to  ksert : 

Amd  prmridedf  That  according  to  the  practice  in  cases  of  impeachment  tiie  several  mana- 
gers who  speak  shall  close. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  I  be^  to  ask  an  answer  from  the  coansel  for  the  President  to 
the  qoestion  propoanded  by  Mr.  Manager  Boiler. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  I  was  rising*  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  this  question  when  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  sent  up  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clerk.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  rule  should  now  be  enlarged,  to  contribute  the  aid  of  more  than  two 
additional  advocates  in  behalf  of  the  Firesident.  The  rule  was  early  adopted  and 
known  to  as,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  number  of  counsel  was  accommodated 
to  the  rule.  Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  to  sa^.  If  the  rule  shall  be  enlarged, 
all  of  OS  will  with  pleasure  take  advantage  of  the  liberality  of  the  Senate. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  arrangement  of  six  against  four,  as  would  be  the 
o^ds  which  we  should  need  to  meet,  we  naturally  might  feel  some  interest,  par- 
tieidarly  if  it  is  a  proposition  to  be  entertained  by  the  court  that  all  our  oppo- 
nents shoald  speak  after  we  had  got  through,  and  we  should  have  nobody  to 
reply  to  before  we  ma<fe  our  arguments.  The  last  speech  hitherto  has  been 
made  in  behalf  of  the  President ;  but  if  there  is  any  value  in  debate  whatever. 
It  is  that  when  it  begins  ahd  is  of  controversy  between  two  sides,  each  as  fairly 
as  may  be  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and  reply  to  the  argument  of 
the  other.  Now,  the  present  rule,  very  properly  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  ccustom  of  all  matters  of  forensic  debate,  thus  disposes 
of  the  matter  by  requiring  that  the  managers  shall  open  by  one  of  their  number, 
and  the  two  coansel  for  the  President  allowed  to  speak  and  make  their  reply» 
and  then  the  second  manager  appearing  in  that  behalf  to  close.  ^  So,  too,  if  the 
number  shoold  be  enlarged,  it  would  seem,  especially  if  there  should  be  the 
disparity  of  six  against  four,  an  equal  and  equauy  just  arrangement  should  be 
made  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  arguments  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel. 
Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  to  sav. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Senators,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the  order  and  the  amendment 
opon  the  table,  with  a  view  of  having  a  test  vote  as  to  whether  the  original 
rule  shi^  or  shall  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  raise  a  question  of  order,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this  Senate, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  there  is  no  authority  for  moving  to  lay 
any  proposition  on  the  table.  We  must  come  to  a  direct  vote,  I  thhik,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Howard.  Debate  is  oat  of  order. 

The  Ohibp  Jcsticb.  The  Chief  Justice  cannot  undertake  to  limit  the  Senate 
in  respect  to  its  mode  of  disposing  of  a  qaestion ;  and  as  the  senator  from 
Oxegpn  (Mr.  WiHiams)  announced  his  purpeae  to  test  the  saiee  of  the  Senate 
in  r^^d  to  whether  they  will  alter  the  nue  at  all,  the  Chief  Jastioe  conceiTet 
his.  motion  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  XMti^itized  by  CoOqIc 
321 F  ' 
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The  jeat  and  mmi  were  ordered,  and  taken. 

Mr.  Anthony.  My  coUeaene  (Ifr.  Spragne)  has  been  called  away  hj  t 
BummoDs  to  attend  the  bedside  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  has  held  the  most 
intimate  relations  for  20  years,  and  who  sent  a  request  by  telegraph  that  he 
would  come  and  see  him  before  he  died.  I  make  this  explanation,  as  under 
no  ordinary  circumstances  would  he  haye  been  absent  from  the  service  of  the 
Senate  even  for  a  single  day. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  38,  nays  10 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  CatteU,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling ,  Conness,  Coibett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmnnds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe, 
Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  YenDont,  Morton,  Norton,  Pattenen  of 
New  Haqipshire,  Pomeroj,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Yan 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Tates—SS. 

NAYS—Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  McCreery,  Pattenon 
of  Tennessee,  Tramboll,  and  Willey— 10. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Frelinghnysaii,  Nye,  SanMury,  Spragne  and  Wads-d 

So  tbe  order,  with  the  pending  amendment,  was  laid  on  the  table. 
l!he  Ohibp  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  proceed 
with  the  defence. 

William  T.  Sherman's  examination  continued. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Question.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  the  War  OfELce  upon  tbe 
vote  of  the  Senate,  did  you  fbrm  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  good  of  the  8er- 
yice  required  another  man  in  that  office  than  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  We  object.  Will  you  reduce  the 
question  to  writing? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  reduce  the 
question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  though  I  can  hardly  be  called 
to  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  learned  manager.  I  made  a  similar  request  to  him 
more  than  once,  and  it  was  never  complied  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardonp.  Whenever  it  was  inUmated 
by  the  Chief  Justice  it  was  done.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  kindness ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  rule. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  my  impression  was  that  that  rule  applied 
to  a  question  put  by  a  s<enator,  not  to  the  questions  of  counsel.  Otherwise  we 
should  never  get  through.  It  is  a  question  put  by  a  senator  that  must  be  in 
writing.    I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  Rule  15,  as  follows : 

XV.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  coonsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  pretidinf 
officer,  and  if  he  or  any  senator  shall  require  it,  they  sheJl  be  committed  to  writing  and  retd 
al  tbe  8ecretai7*8  table. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writbg- 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writbg. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Question.  Afler  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  office  did  you  form  an  opinion  whetlier 
tha  good  of  the  service  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  if  so,  did  you 
oaoDmunkate  that  opinion  to  the  Presidant  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we  deske  to  state  voy 
bnefly  to  the  Senate  the  ground  upon  which  we  object  to  this  question,  ft  v 
that  matters  of  opinion  are  never  admissible  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  In  ^' 
tain  ezcepti<mal  cases^  omes  iorolTing  profeasional  skm,  Sec ;  it  Is  not  nttu- 
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gaij  Aat  I  should  enmnerate  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  momeat 
that  th^e  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  who  can  entertain  the  opinion  that  a 
question  of  the  kind  now  presented  is  competent  nnder  any  possible  circnm- 
stances  in  any  tribunal  of  justice.  It  must  occur  to  senators  that  the  ordinary 
tests  of  truth  cannot  be  applied  to  it  at  all ;  and  in  saying  that,  my  remark  has 
no  rdation  at  all  to  the  truthfulness  or  veracity  of  the  witness.  There  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  the  Senate  could  pronounce  any  judgment  whatever.  Are  they 
to  decide  a  question  upon  the  opinions  of  fbrty  or  forty  thousand  men  what 
might  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  t  The  question  involved  here  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  that  is  to  be  dealt  with 
by  witnesses ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  law  and  fact  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Senate. 

Now,  this  matter  of  opinion  may  just  as  well  be  extended  que  step  further, 
if  it  is  to  be  allowed  at  all.  After  giving  his  opinion  of  what  might  oe  requi- 
site to  the  public  service,  the  next  thing  in  order  would  be  the  witness's  opinion 
as  to  the  obligations  of  the  law,  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  the  prohibitions  of 
the  law.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Senate  will  entertain  such  a  question  for 
a  moment.  It  must  occur  to  the  Senate  that  by  adopting  such  a  rule  as  this  it 
IB  impossible  to  see  the  limit  of  the  inquiry  or  the  end  of  the  investigation. 
If  it  De  competent  for  this  witness  to  deliver  this  opinion,  it  is  equally  compe- 
tent for  forty  thousand  other  men  in  this  country  to  deliver  their  opinions  to  the 
Senate ;  and  then,  when  is  the  inquiry  to  end  1  We  object  to  it  as  utterly 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
involving  a  question  of  intention,  a  question  of  conduct,  a  question  as  to  acts 
which  might  be  criminal  or  might  be  indifferent  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
party  who  committed  them,  this  is  one  of  that  class.  It  is  upon  that  question 
of  intent  (which  the  gentleman  know  is  vital  to  their  case,  which  they  know 
as  well  as  we  know  they  must  make  out  by  some  proof  or  other)  that  a 
great  deal  of  their  testimony  has  been  offered,  whether  successfully  or  not  I 
leave  the  Senate  to  determine ;  but  with  that  view  much  of  their  testimony  has 
been  offered  and  has  been  insisted  upon.  That  is,  it  has  been  to  show  with 
what  intent  did  the  President  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  They  say  the  intent  was 
against  the  public  good,  in  the  way  of  usurpation,  to  get  possession  of  that  War 
Office  and  drive  out  a  meritorious  officer,  and  put  a  tool,  or,  as  they  say,  in  one 
of  their  statements,  a  slave,  in  his  place. 

Upon  that  question  of  conduct,  senators,  what  now  do  we  propose  to  offer  to 
vou  ?  That  the  second  officer  of  the  army — and  we  do  not  propose  to  stop  with 
him — that  this  high  officer  of  the  army,  seeing  the  complication  and  difficulty 
in  which  that  office  was,  by  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  it,,  formed  the 
opinion  himself  that  for  the  good  of  the  service  Mr.  Stanton  ought  to  go  out  and 
some  one  else  take  the  place.  Who  could  be  a  better  judge  of  the  good  of  the 
service  than  the  distinguished  officer  who  is  now  about  to  speak  ? 

But  the  gentlemen  say  what  are  his  opinions  more  than  another  man's  opinions, 
if  they  axe  merely  given  as  abstract  opinions  ?  We  do  not  intend  to  use  them 
as  abstract  opinions.  The  gentlemen  did  not  read  the  whole  question.  It  is  not 
merely  what  opinion  had  you,  Oeneral  Sherman;  but  having  formed  that  opinion, 
did  you  communicate  it  to  the  President,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required 
Mr.  Stanton  to  leave  that  department ;  and  that  in  your  judgment,  acting  for 
thegood  of  the  servwe,  some  other  man  ought  to  be  there  1 

This  is  no  declaration  of  the  President  we  are  upon  now.  This  is  a  commu« 
nication  made  to  him  to  regulate  his  conduct,  to  justify  him ;  indeed,  to  call 
up«n  him  to  look  to  the  go^  of  the  service,  and  to  be  rid,  if  possible,  in  some 
way,  of  that  unpleasant  complication.  Any  one  can  see  there  was  a  complica- 
tion there  tJiat  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  got  rid  of;  for  look  at  what  the 
tMaag^rs  Ikave  put  in  evidence!    It  appears  by  Mr.  Stanton's  own  statement. 


ik»X  horn  the  IStk  of  Aagiiw^  18(^7,  Ks.  StaAton  lud  nttver  Beee  tka  ] 
las  never  entered  the  £xee«tii*e  Mawrion,  hM  never  eat  at  tbat  boaid  wheis 
Uie  Preeident'e  legal  adyisere*  the  heada  o£  departmeata,  are  bound  to  be  uadcr 
the  Oonatitution. 

Will  they  say  that  the  relations  between  him  and  the  Presideiit  had  gpot  to 
that  pitch  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  nwilling  to  go  there  leat  he  might  boI  be 
admitted  ?  He  never  made  that  attempt ;  bat  £at  is  not  all :  Mr.  Stanton  ai^ 
delibecatelj,  on  the  4th  of  March*  in  his  communication  to  the  Honse  d  Bep- 
xesentatives,  when  he  sent  the  correspondence  between  the  President  and  Q<mr 
eral  Grant :  '*  I  have  not  only  not  seen  the  President,  but  I  have  had  no  ofi- 
cial  communication  with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  Augnst»  1867/'  How 
is  the  army  to  get  along  with  that  sort  of  thing  ?  How  is  the  service  to  be 
benefited  in  that  way  ?  Certainly  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  that  die 
President  should  have  there  some  one  with  whom  he  can  advise  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  army. 

But  what  has  the  Secretary  of  War  become  1  One  of  two  things  is  iBevi- 
table :  he  is  running  the  War  Department  widiout  any  advice  or  consiUtation  with 
the  !^:esident,  or  he  is  doing  nowing.  Ought  that  to  be  the  position  of  a  See* 
retary  of  War)  The  President  could  not  get  out  of  that  difficulty.  He  mi|^ 
have  got  out  of  it,  perhaps,  by  humbling  hunself  before  Mr.  Stanton,  by  seed- 
ing him  a  note  of  apology  that  he  had  ever  suspended  him.  By  humbling  hJfla- 
aeif  to  his  subordinate  it  might  have  been  that  Mr.  Stanton  woiid  hmnn 
forgiven  him.    Would  vou  ask  him  to  do  that,  senators? 

Now,  when  you  are  looking  to  motives,  when  you  consider  the  provocatiuis 
that  the  President  has  had,  wben  beyond  that  yon  see  the  necessities  of  the  paUie 
service  placed  in  that  situation  that  no  longer  can  there  be  any  communioatii^ 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President,  is  it  fit  that  the  puUie  aearvioe 
should  be  carried  on  in  that  way,  just  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  hold 
on  to  his  office  and  become  a  mere  knatm  tenen*  ?  Then,  when  you  are  oenaid- 
ering  the  conduct,  the  intentions,  and  the  matter  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Pnoai* 
dent  to  get  rid  of  Stanton — undoubtedly  he  had  that  matter  in  his  mind — ^wkon 
you  find  that  he  has  been  advised,  not  only  as  we  propose  to  prove,  by  QeoflBal 
Sherman  himself,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required  that  that  difficulty  ahowM 
be  ended,  but  that  General  Sherman,  as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove,  communicated 
also  the  opinion  of  General  Grant  to  the  very  same  point,  and  when,  as  I  tidl 
you,  we  shall  follow  it  up  by  the  agreement  of  these  two  distingiiished  geneimh 
•  to  go  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  to  tell  him  that,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  he  ongkt 
to  resign,  as  he  had  intimated  when  the  President  first  suspended  him  that  he 
would  resign,  the  Senate  being  here  to  take  care  that  the  President  got  ao 
improper  man  there — now,  when  you  are  trying  the  President  £(x  his  int»itiQiia» 
whether  he  acted  in  good  faith  or  bad  faith,  senators,  will  you  shut  out  from  bias 
the  advice  that  he  received  from  these  two  distinguished  officers,  and  will  yon 
allow  the  managers  still  to  say  that  he  acted  without  advice,  that  be  acted  fcr 
the  very  purpose  of  removing  a  fidthfnl  officer  and  getting  in  his  place  aeaie 
tool  or  slave  of  his  ?  When  it  was  said  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  chaagt 
for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  can  you.not  extend  to  him  so  much  charity  as  to 
believe  that  he  would  be  impressed  by  the  opinions  of  these  two  distingtriaibed 
generals?  They  say  they  did  not  intend  to  make  themsetves  partiea  to  the 
controversy,  but  they  saw,  as  things  stood  there,  that  either  the  PreaidMit  miiet 
go  out  or  Mr.  Stanton.  That  was  the  chaiaoter  of  it.  It  is  wkh  this  view  thol 
we  offer  this  testimony,  and  I  trust  this  is  not  to  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  Senators,  I  foresaw  if  we  did  not 
zemain  long  enough  in  session,  which  the  late  hour  of  the  ni^t  on  Satmdaar 
warned  us  not  to  do,  to  finish  diis  witness,  so  that  only  the  usual  rule  of  seoalL 
ing  would  be  enforced,  that  the  irtmgde  would  be  renewed  again  in  sonae  fivMI 
to-day  to  get  in  the  declarations  of  the  President  pr  dedacations  to  thePceaidMit ; 
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$aA  mow  ttie  propoeiilwi  is  to  tsk  Qweml  Shensan  whether  be  did  not  ibirm 
«i  Mriiiioa  that  it  Was  necessary  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  Btanbbry.  I  did  not  say  ^remored." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  Secretary.)  AHow  me  to  have  the  qnestion.  I 
bsBere  I  am  correct.    (Obtaining  the  (|nfei8tion.)    What  is  ttt 

WMlier  the  good  of  tbe  service  requfted  a  Becretfay  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
if  80»  did  yon  not  oommonicate  that  opinioa  to  the  President. 

Of  eonrse  there  conld  not  be  any  ottter  Secretary  of  War  bat  Mr.  Stimton, 
nnless  Mr.  Stanton  resigned  or  was  removed.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  porpose  to  ask  him  whether  he  communicated  that  opinion  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
if  it  may  be  put  in  at  all,  because  Mr.  Stanton  could  have  resigned. 

Mr.  Etar'Ts.  We  will  follow  it  up  widi  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Quausque  taHdem  ahutere  nostra  patientia  7  I  am  not 
able  to  say  to  what  extent  you  will  go  in  offers ;  'but  I  am  very  glad  we  are  told 
that  n  to  be  done  and  these  tentative  experiments  are  to  go  on,  for  what  pur- 
pose, senators,  you  will  judge;  certainly  for  no  legal  purpose.  Now,  it  is  said 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  in,  and  the  argument  is  pressed  that  was  used  on 
Saturday,  **  We  must  show  that  or  we  cannot  defend  tne  President."    Well,  if 

a  cannot  defend  the  President  without  another  breach  of  tbe  law  for  his 
h  of  the  law,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  his  being  defended.  You  are 
breaking  the  law  to  defend  him,  because  you  Hre  putting  in  testimony  that  has 
no  relevancy,  no  pertinency,  no  competency  under  the  law.  After  you  have  let 
this  oome  in,  senators,  if  you  can  do  so,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  General 
Sherman  whether  he  did  not  come  to  an  equally  firm  opinion  that  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  or  for  the  good  c^  the  country,  that  Johnson  should  be 
ranoved  t  The  learned  Attorney  General  says  he  came  to  the  opinion  that  this 
complication,  as  be  called  it,  should  be  broken  up.  I  think  most  of  us  came  to 
that  condasion — but  howl  General  Sherman  might  think  it  was  by  removing 
Mr.  Stanton ;  Greneral  Grant  mirht  think  it  was  by  removing  Johnson.  The 
House  of  Representatives  have  Uiougbt  that  the  complication  could  be  broken 
up  by  the  removal  of  Johnson.  Are  vou  going  to  put  in  General  Sherman's 
opinion  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvesl 

Again,  will  the  next  question  be  put  to  Gkneral  Sherman  whether,  if  he 
^KMight  it  was  better  to  remove  Stanton  and  put  in  Thomas,  that  would  be  a 
gmod  change  for  the  good  of  the  service ;  or  shall  we  be  allowed  on  another 
article  to  show  that  General  Sherman  did  not  think  it  was  a  ^ood  plan  to  put 
in  Thomas,  and  so  convict  the  President  of  a  wrong  intent,  because  General 
Shennan  thought  Thomas  was  a  bad  man,  and,  therefore,  the  President  is  guilty 
if  he  put  him  in  %  Because  General  Sherman  thought  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  a 
had  man,  therefore  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  put  Stanton  out,  and 
therefore  the  President  is  innocent  in  putting  him  out — that  seems  to  be  the 
ptopodtion.  Oan  we  go  into  this  region  of  opmion  1  I  speak  wholly  without 
Mference  to  the  witness.  I  am  now  speaking  wh<^ly  upon  the  general  princi- 
ple of  opinions  of  men.  That  will  send  us  into  another  region  of  inquiry  which 
we  do  not  want  to  go  into.  If  this  testimony  comes  in,  we  shall  then  have  to 
aA  €^eral  Sherman  what  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Stanton  t  Have  you 
had  m  quarrel  with  him  t  Did  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  service 
if  you  coold  get  rid  of  your  enemy  %  Was  not  that  the  thiug  7  Was  there  not 
an  unfertunate  difficulty  between  vou  %  If  you  allow  this  opinion  to  go  in,  you 
cannot  prevent  our  going  into  tne  various  considerations  which  would  make 
this  opinion  of  little  value.  It  is  that  kind  of  inquiry  into  which  I  have  no 
dMiM  to  enter,  and  I  pray  this  Senate  not  to  enter,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
anl  fcr  jdw  integriiy  of  the  la#.  That  is  the  next  question  we  shall  have  to 
*  %%  wa^  t^  grounds  of  your  opinion  f 

we  ehdt  have  to  go  further.    We  shi^  have  to  call  as  inany  men  on  the 
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other  Bide  as  we  can.  If  Greneral  Sberman  is  put  in  here  aa  an  expert,  we  ahd 
have  to  call  General  Sheridan  and  General  Thomas — I  mean  George  H.  Thomas 
alwajF — and  General  Meade,  and  other  men  of  equal  experience,  to  say  wheflier 
upon  the  whole  they  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  best  to  keep  Mr.  B  tan  ton  in, 
and  whether  they  communicated  their  opim'ons  to  the  President  and  to  Mr. 
Stanton.  But  I  think  nothing  cati  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  this 
cannot  b3  evidence.  If  it  Ib  pat  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  expert  as  an  army 
officer,  then  we  have  army  officers,  if  not  quite  as  expert,  yet  as  much  expats 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  he  is,  and  the  struggle  will  be  here  on  which  side  would 
be  the  most  of  them. 

There  is  another  purpose  on  which  this  is  put  in.  It  is  said  it  is  put  in  to 
show  that  the  President  had  not  a  wrone  intent.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  here  about  intent  which,  I  think,  deserves  a  word  of  comment,  as  though 
the  intent  has  got  to  be  proved  by  somebody  that  the  President  told  he  had  a 
wrong  intent  That  seems  to  be  the  proposition  as  put  forward,  that  you  have 
to  bring  some  direct  proof,  some  man  who  heard  the  President  say  he  had  a  bad 
intent,  or  something  equivalent  to  that.  The  question  before  you  is,  did  Mr. 
Johnson  break  the  law  of  the  land  when  he  removed  Mr.  Stan  ton  t  If  he  cUd 
break  the  law  of  the  land  when  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  what  then  t  Then 
the  law  supplies  the  intent,  and  says  that  no  man  can  do  wrong  intending  right 
That  illustrates  this  question  in  another  view;  because,  suppose  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  service  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  best  for  the  good  of  the  serviee 
that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  put  out,  does  that  justify  the  President  in  breaking 
tlie  law  of  the  land  to  get  him  out  ?  Does  that  aid  his  intent  ?  Shall  yon  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  1  Can  you  do  that  under  any  state  of  circumstances  1 
The  question  is  not  whether  it  was  best  to  have  Mr.  Stanton  out.  Upon  that 
question  senators  may  be  divided  in  opinion.  There  may  be  many  men,  for 
aught  I  know  or  aught  I  care,  there  may  be  senators  who  think  that  it  would 
be  best  to  have  Stanton  out ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at  all.  Admit  it ;  ^e 
question  is.  Is  it  best  to  break  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  chief  executive  oAcet 
in  order  to  get  him  out  ?  Is  it  best  to  strain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  in 
order  to  get  him  out  ?  However  much  he  may  desire  to  do  it,  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  is  a  bad  officer  does  not  give  the  President  a  right  to  do  an  illegal 
thing  to  get  him  out.  See  where  you  are  coming,  senators.  It  is  this,  that  it 
is  a  justification  for  the  President  or  any  other  executive  officer  to  break  the  law 
of  the  land  if  he  can  show  that  he  dia  what  he  thought  was  a  good  thing  by 
doing  it. 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive  office,  if  I  go  to  history,  has  been  carried  on  a 
little  upon  that  idea.  Let  me  illustrate :  you  senators  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, agreeing  together  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  a  law  that 
no  man  should  hold  office  in  the  southern  States  that  could  not  take  the  oath  of 
loyalty ;  and  I  am  aware  that  the  President  of  the  United  States — ^he  ought  to 
have  been  impeached  for  it — boldly  put  men  into  office  who  could  not  take  that 
oath  in  the  south,  and  paid  them  their  salaries,  and  justified  it  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  he  was  doing 
the  best  for  the  service  to  do  it — a  breadi  of  the  law  which,  if  the  House  and 
the  country  had  time  to  follow  him  in  the  innumerable  things  he  has  done, 
would  and  ought  to  have  been  presented  as  ground  for  impeachment.  It  is  one 
of  his  crimes.  And  now  he  comes  here  and  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  says,  **  Well,  [  got  advice  that  such  a  man  was  npt  a  good  officer,  and, 
therefore,  I  broke  the  law  to  put  him  out,  and  that  is  my  excuse."  Is  it  an 
excuse  t 

But  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attentioA,  because  yon  hav^e 
heard  it  here  over  and  over  again,  is  this  :  it  is  said  that  Mn  Stanton,  has  not 
had  a  seat  in  that  board,  that  cabinet  council,  since  the  12tk  of  August  last. 
Whose  fault  was  that  1    He  attended  every  meeting  up  to  within  a  week  of  the 
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12lh  of  Asgmt.  He  did  his  datj  up  to  within  a  week  of  the  12th  of  Aogast. 
He  was  notified  that  suspension  was  coming.  He  was  then  suspended  until  the 
13th  of  January ;  and  when  he  came  hack  into  the  office  it  was  not  for  the 
President  to  humble  himself,  but  it  was  for  him  to  notify  him  as  the  head  of  a 
department  to  come  and  take  his  seat  if  hie  so  desired ;  but  that  notice  never 
came.  It  was  not  for  him  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  President,  but  it  was  for 
him  to  go  when  he  understood  his  presence  would  be  agreeable. 

But  uiat  is  put  forward  here  as  though  this  government  could  not  go  on  without 
a  cabinet  board ;  and  the  learned  counsel  has  just  told  us  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional board.  Upon  that  I  want  to  take  issue,  once  for  all,  senators ;  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  board.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  Constitution  about  a 
cabinet  or  a  board.  Jeremy  Bentham  said,  years  ago,  that  a  board  was  always  a 
shield,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  in  some  of  the  later  Presidents  to  get  these 
boards  around  them  to  shield  them  in  their  acts  as  a  board.  The  Ooustitution  says 
that  the  principal  officers  of  the  departments  may  be  called  upon  in  their  respective 
offices,  in  regard  to  their  duties,  to  give  opinions  in  writing  to  the  President;  and 
the  earlier  Presidents  called  upon  their  cabinet  officers  for  opinions  in  writing. 
I  have  on  my  table  here  an  opinion  that  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  Washington, 
about  his  right  to  appoint  emoassadors,  in  writing.  They  are  not  to  be  a  board, 
not  to  sit  down  and  consult,  nor  to  have  cabinet  counsels.  That  is  an  assumption 
<^f  executive  power  that  has  grown  up  little  by  little  from  the  cabinets  of  the  Old 
World.  These  heads  of  departments  were  eiven  to  the  President  as  aids,  and 
not  as  a  shield,  and  he  now  will  attempt  to  shield  himself,  perhaps,  under  their 
advice  and  under  their  action.  It  is  not  mere  form.  The  opinion  in  writing 
was  required  by  the  Constitution — why  ?  Because  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution well  knew  that  there  were  cabinet  councils,  and  from  the  initials  of  a 
cabinet  council  in  England  came  that  celebrated  word  "  cabal,"  which  has  been 
the  svnonym  of  all  tluit  was  vile  in  political  combinations  from  that  day  to  this ; 
and  knowing  that,  it  would  seem  almost  with  prescience  that  they  required 
not  that  there  should  be  verbal  communications  semi-weekly  by  which  things 
might  be  arranged  and  by  which  a  secret  conclave  might  be  held,  but  that 
there  should  be  what?  That  there  should  be  written  opinions  asked  and 
given,  so  that  they  might  be  known  of  all  men ;  so  that  the  President  could 
not  sav,  "  Why,  I  got  this  advice  from  my  cabinet  counsellor,"  unless  he 
showed  it  in  writing,  and  so  that  the  cabinet  counsellor  should  not  say 
th^t  he  failed  to  give  this  advice,  because  the  President  might  show  it  in 
writing.  Think  of  this  cabinet  and  what  it  has  got  to  be !  Picture  to  your- 
eelves,  senators.  President  Johnson  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  cabinet  consultation 
to  shield  the  President  1  If  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  rightly  appointed,  then  of 
course  he  can  go  into  cabinet  consultation.  If  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  con- 
sultation one  cabinet  officer  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  another.  If  they  have 
a  rij^t  to  put  in  tie  opinion  of  the  A^ttorney  (General,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
by  the  law  a  cabinet  omcer  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment is — if  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  the  opinion  of  one  head  of  a  department 
they  have  a  right  to  put  in  another ;  if  a  permanent,  then  a  temporary  cabinet 
officer ;  if  a  temporary  head  of  a  department,  then  an  ad  interim  one.  I  find 
no  dereliction  of  duty  on  tl^  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  this ;  nothinc^  showing  that 
the  War  Department  could  not  go  on.  Let  them  show  that  the  President  has 
ever  done  according  to  the  Constitution,  asked  Mr.  Stanton  any  opinion  in 
writing  as  to  Uie  duties  of  his  department,  or  that  he  has  ever  sent  an  order  to 
him  which  he  disobeyed  ;  and  that  will  be  pertinent ;  that  wUl  show  a  reason ; 
but  I  pray  the  Senate  not  to  let  us  go  into  the  region  of  opinion 

I  have  taken  this  much  time,  senators,  because  1  think  we  save  time  by  taking 
it,  if  we  come  to  the  right  decision  to-day  to  keep  out  this  range  of  opinion. 
Thia  case  is  to  be  tried  by  your  opinion ;  not  upon  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
Stanton  is  a  good  or  a  bad  officer,  but  upon  the  opmion  ^j^^^jrhf ther  good  or 
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bad,  the  Preeident  broke  the  law  in  ranoTing  hiM»  and  moat  taikalkai 
quences  of  that  breach  of  the  law.  It  is  said  that  he  broke  it  in  order  to  gel 
into  court.  I  agree  that  if  h»  oounsel  are  correct  he  b  in  court,  and  in  a  omvI 
where  he  will  have  the  fall  benefit  of  having  the  law  settled  foiwrer. 

Mr.  EVAKTS  rose. 

Mr.  GoNELiNO.  Before  the  conned  proceeda  I  beg  to  sidMnit  m  ^aetion,  which 
I  send  to  the  deek  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Tk^  qaefldan  proponnded  b^  die  aaaator  Drom  New 
York  will  be  read. 

The  Secretory  read  ae  follows : 

Question.  Do  tbe  connsel  for  the  respondent  offer  at  this  point  toslioir  hj  the  witness  thai 
he  advised  the  President  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  adopted  hj  ^e  Presidest,  ar 
merely  that  he  advised  the  President  to  Dominate  far  tha  aotiea  of  the  Seaato  aone  peiaon 
other  than  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  pronoee  eidier.  We  propose  sniplj  to  show  Aat  he 
gave  hie  opinion  that  for  the  gooa  of  tibe  service  somebodj  else  onght  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Without  regard  to  ihe  mode  I 

Mr.  Btanbbry.  We  do  not  propose  to  show  that  he  advised  hin  about  the 
mode  of  removal ;  but  we  propose  to  show  this  opinion  c(Mnmunieated  to  d» 
President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  ai|d  Senators,  I  de  not  propose,  upHon  this 

Juestion  of  evidence,  to  discuss  the  constitutional  rdations  <^  the  President  of 
lie  United  States  to  his  cabinet,  nor  to  anticipato  in  the  least  the  eonsidcfatiofi 
of  the  merits  of  this  case,  as  they  shall  finiAlj  be  the  subject  of  discuaeiMi. 
If  the  accusations  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  he  is 
on  trial  here,  and  judgment  upon  which  must  result  in  his  deposition  froni  his 
great  office  and  a  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  choose,  his  eoe- 
cessor,  turn  wholly  upon  the  mere  question  of  whether  the  President  has  been 
guilty  of  a  formal  violation  of  a  statute  law,  which  might  B«b|ect  him  to  a  ^z 
cents'  fine  or  a  ten  days'  imprisonment,  if  he  were  indicted  for  it — if  that  is  tibe 
measure  and  the  strength  (as,  when  it  comes  to  question  of  evidence,  is  oan- 
stantly  urged  upon  you)  or  this  accusation,  I  think  that  the  honorable  manager, 
who  so  eloquently  and  warmly  pressed  upon  you  the  eonsideration  that  Wanen 
Hastings's  trial  was  nothing  to  this,  was  a  little  out  of  place.  If  they  will 
make  it  just  as  it  would  be  if  the  President  had  been  indicted  under  the  dvS* 
tenure  act,  when  he  could  have  been  found  gnilty  or  innocent  under  the  ek^ 
curostances  of  the  act,  and  then  the  punishment  could  have  been  made  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  its  actual  formal  technical  infraction,  we  eodU 
understand  that  trial ;  and  that  is  open  to  the  House  of  Repres^itotives  or  Jfce 
any  informer  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary,  through  hours  and  pages  of  efo^^ 
quence,  the  mere  act  and  fact  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stuiton  is  made  the  etp» 
cumstance  or  carpus  delicti  upon  which,  in  respect  to  its  motives,  ito  puipoee^ 
its  t^idencies,  its  results,  the  **  high  crime,"  in  the  constitutional  sense  of  that 
term,  which  would  call  for  a  removal  from  office  of  the  Ghief  Magistrate  hy 
reason  of  some  grave  public  interest  being  injured,  is  made  the  topic  of  wcgm^ 
ment  and  of  proof. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  cannot  fhil  to  see  that  Oenend 
Sherman  is  not  called  here  as  an  expert  to  give  an  opinion  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
is  a  good  Secretary  of  War  or  not.    He  is  not  called  here  as  an  expert  to  asaist 

C»ur  judgment  in  determining  whether  or  no  it  was  for  ihe  public  interest  Ihat 
r.  Stanton  should  be  removed,  in  the  sense  of  determining  whether  this  ftrti 
of  removal  was  legal  or  not.  He  is  introduced  here  as  the  second  in  comsMUl 
over  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  show  an  opinion  on  his  ffart^  a  aa 
military  man  and  in  that  position,  that  the  military  service  requirM  for  ila 
proper  conduct  that  a  Secretary  should  take  the  dUice  of  Mr.  Stantoa  %  * 
vdi^ns  to  that  service  and  to  the  OoBunander-hi-()hief  were  i|ot  aueh  aa  \ 
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•f  Mr.  Btanton  irere,  that  Ifatt  opinioii  wss  eomimmicated  to  the  President. 
We  Bhall  enlarge  the  area  by  showing  Aat  h  was  shared  in  by  other  eoitnpetent 
Bultatj  authority. 

And,  now,  if  a  President  of  the  United  States,  when  brought  under  trial 
before  a  conrt  of  Impeachawnt  upon  impeaehment,  is  not  at  liberty  in  his  defence 
to  show  that  the  acts  which  bm  brought  in  question  as  against  the  public 
interest  and  with  bad  motiyee,  and  to  obstruct  laws,  and  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  acts  wantonly  dose,  recklesriy  done,  violently  done,  were  proper  and 
BCoesBary  in  the  juc^raent  of  those  most  competeiit  to  think,  most  competent 
to  advise,  most  responsible  to  ike  country  in  every  sense  for  their  opinions  and 
tlwfar  advice,  what  can  he  show?  Is  it  BOt  preper  for  hin  to  prove  that,  fur- 
nished with  those  opinions  and  supported  by  those  opinions,  ^whether,  in  fact, 
irhich  is  yet  to  be  detennined^  he  adopted  a  mode  that  was  unjustifiable  or  not; 
and  wheuier  you  shall  adjudge  the  mode  to  he  crkninal  or  not,  is  not  now 
important,)  he  acted  in  suoh  a  manner  that  the  motives  and  the  objects  which 
faa  had  in  view  were  of  the  pdbMc  service,  and  for  A»  public  service,  and  based 
vpon  the  intelligent  and  respoasible  opinion  and  advice  of  those  in  whom  the 
aervice  «id  the  commuaity  generally  had,  and  upon  the  best  foundatious,  the 
most  abiding  oonide&ee. 

Now,  senators,  reflect ;  yom  are  taking  pttrt  in  a  solemn  transaction  which  is 
to  effect,  in  your  un&vorable  judgment,  a  removal  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation  fyt  some  offimoe  that  he  has  cemmitted  against  the  public  welflu^ 
with  bad  motives  aad  for  an  improper  purnose ;  and  we  otk/t  to  shpw  you  that 
upon  consultations  and  deliberations  and  advice  fitom  those  wholly  unconnected 
imk  any  matters  of  personal  conteoversy  and  any  matters  of  political  oontro- 
versy,  and  occupying  solely  the  position  of  daty  and  responsibility  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country,  he  acted  and  desired  to  accomplish  this  change. 
We  caanot  prove  everything  in  a  breath ;  nor  is  it  a  criticism  on  testimony 
justly  to  exclude  it,  that  it  does  not  in  itsdtf  prove  all ;  but  if  it  shall  be  followed, 
as  it  will  be,  by  evidence  of  equal  authori^  and  weight  and  by  efforts  of  the 
President,  or  anUiority  to  make  efforts  given  by  t^  President  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  control  of  this  office  which  the  militanr  service  of  the  country 
ihus  demanded,  we  shall  have  shown  you  by  an  absolute  negative  that  this 
oiteiition,  this  motive,  this  public  injury,  so  vehementlv»  so  profusely  imputed 
JA  the  course  of  the  arguments^  so  definitdy  char^  in  the  articles,  had  no 
loundation  whatever. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  after  the  very  pertinent 

Siestion  that  was  propounded  by  one  of  dm  senators  to  the  counsel  fbr  the  Pres- 
ent had  been  put,  nothing  more  would  have  been  said  by  the  managers  but 
for  the  aigument  that  has  since  been  interposed.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
honorable  senator  shows  the  utter  incompetency  and  absurdity  of  the  projposi- 
tioa  that  is  presented  here  now:  that  was  whether  you  proposed  to  ask  of  the 
witness  that  he  formed  the  opinion  and  expressed  it  to  the  Executive  that  he 
c«ight  to  remove  the  Becretary  of  War  in  the  mode  and  mannier  that  he  did 
rmnove  him  or  attempt  to  remove  him.  Is  there  any  one  here  bold  enough  to 
Bay  that  if  he  had  formed  the  opinion  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  and 
Imm  so  expressed  himself  to  the  President  it  would  be  competent  for  us  to  intro- 
duce any  such  matter  here  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  to  prove  intent  or  to 
frove  anything  dse  against  the  President  i 

But,  apart  from  that,  the  reason  chiefly  why  I  rose  to  reply  to  the  utterances 
cf  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is  this  t  He  intimates  here  the 
actrao^inary  opinion  for  himself  that  the  trial  in  a  eoart  of  justice  of  a  beggtt 
flRustadin  your  streeto  for  a  crime  punishable  with  six  cents  of  fine  or,  perchance, 
Ave  hoars'  imprisonment,  is  subject  to  a  very  difl^ent  rule  of  evidence  and  of 
adminlitrative  justice  from  that  which  prevails  and  applies  when  you  come  to 
paoaecitetheOhief  Magistrate  ef  the  nation.    The  American  people  will  enter- 
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tain  tio  opinions  of  that  sort ;  nor  -mil  iiioir  senators.  We  hare  the  sane  nle 
of  jnstice  and  the  same  rale  of  evidence  for  the  trial  <tf  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  trial  of  the  most  defenceless  and  the  weakest  of  all 
onr  citisens. 

Mr.  £ VART8.  Will  the  h^tioniUe  manager  allow  ne  to  saj  that  the  oidy  ilhi- 
tration  I  aeed  was  of  an  indictment  against  the  Ohief  Magistrate  of  the  Dnim 
on  trial  before  a  police  conrt  t 

Mr.  Manager  BiNliHAM.  I  snppoeed  myself  diat  irfien  the  gentleman  mA 
nse  of  the  remark  he  intended  certainly  to  have  the  Senate  understand  thai 
there  was  a  diflPerent  rule  of  evidence  and  of  administratiYe  justice  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  indictiiient  in  a  court  where  the  penalty  might  be  six  cents  hfm 
that  which  applied  in  the  prosecution  of  the  President  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Eva  rts.  When  the  issues  are  different  the  evidence  will  be  different  It 
does  Dot  depend  on  the  dignity  of  die  defendant 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  k  very  difficult  to  see  how  the  gentleman  etn 
escape  from  the  position  which  he  has  assumed  here  before  the  Senate  bymak* 
ing  the  remai*k  that  he  supposed  the  President  to  be  prosecuted.  It  is  a  veiy 
grave  question  in  this  countey  whether  the  President  can  be  prosecuted  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  an  indictable  offence  before  he  is  impeached.  It 
has  been  incorporated  in  your  Gonstitution  that  after  he  has  been  impcidied 
and  removed  he  may  be  indicted  and  prosecuted  for  the  crime.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, stop  to  argue  that  question  now.  I  do  not  care  who  is  prosecuted  upon 
an  indictment,  whether  the  President  or  a  beggar,  the  same  rule  of  evidenee 
applies  to  each.  I  do  not  care  who  is  impeached,  whether  it  be  the  Presideirt 
of  the  United  States  or  the  lowest  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Uniiei 
States  before  the  Senate,  the  same  rule  of  evidence  obtains,  and  the  comoMm- 
law  maxim  applies  that  where  an  offence  is  charged  which  is  unlawful  in  itseK 
and  it  is  proved  to  have  been  committed,  (as  luleged  in  everv  one  of  these 
articles,  and  established,  I  say,  by  the  proof  as  to  all  of  them,)  the  law  iteetf 
declares  that  the  intent  was  criminal,  and  it  is  for  the  accused  to  show  jastifiea- 
tion.  That  is  the  language  of  the  books.  I  so  read  it  in  the  volume  lying 
before  me,  the  third  of  Oreenleaf. 

I  do  not  Bton  to  delay  the  Senate  by  reading  the  words  further  than  I  hare 
recited  them,  that  where  the  act  is  unlawful  the  intent  is  established  by  the 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  did  commit  the  unlawful  act.  As  I  intimated  before, 
that  being  the  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the  intent,  which  was  very  adroitly  sog- 
gested  as  the  reason  for  asking  Uiis  extraordinary  question,  this  kind  of  teeti- 
mony  could  be  of  no  avaU  umese,  indeed,  we  were  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
lieutenant  General  as  to  the  legality  of  the  act. 

I  remarked  before— and  upon  that  remark  I  stand — ^Aat  the  question  d  At 
legality  of  the  President's  conduct  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  opinions  of  any 
witness  called  at  this  bar ;  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  this  S^iate; 
and  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy 
other  tribunal  on  the  euth,  for  it  is  so  written  in  your  Oonstitution.  Intents 
are  not  to  be  proved  in  any  conceivable  form  or  shape  by  the  opinions  of  any 
number  of  witnesses  about  the  legality  of  an  act.  The  law  and  the  judges  ii 
the  law  will  determine  whether  the  act  was  unlawful ;  and  opinions,  tbo^ 
ever  so  often  formed  and  expressed  by  a  thhrd  person,  cannot  make  an  unlawad 
act  a  legal  or  a  lawful  act,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  intention  whidi  the  tev 
says  necessarily  follows  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act. 

WeU,  say  the  eentlemen  again,  the  Preudent  was  taking  the  advice  of  hon- 
ored  and  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  public  service.  The  Constitution,  as  the 
Senate  well  know,  indicates  who  shall  be  the  Plreeident's  advisers  in  each* 
case  as  this  of  the  removal  of  t^  head  of  a  department  That  GonstitBtieB 
expressly  declares  that  he  may  appoint  and  th«eby  neoeasarily  remove^  the 
presoDt  incumbent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eonsent  of  die  Senate.    Ue 
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temuw-of-offiee  act,  feUowiog  ike  CoBi8tkiiftkMi»  pvavtied  fiihher  that  he  may,  for 
sufficient  reasons  to  him  appearing,  suspend  the  incumbent  and  taJs.Q  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  laying  the  facts  before  the  Senatcb  with  the  evidence  upon  which 
he  acted,  whether  the  suspension  should  be  made  absolute.  The  Rreeident  did 
take  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  he  did  suspend  this  officer  whose  removal  he 
Qodertakes  to  prove  now  by  individual  opinions  the  public  service  requires.  He 
sent  notice  of  that  suspension  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  as  his  constitutional 
adviser,  acted  upon  it.  They  gave  him  notice  that  they  advised  him  not  to 
attempt  any  further  interference  with  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 
They  gave  him  notice  that  under  the  law  he  could  not  go  a  step  further.  He 
therefore  &lls  back  upon  his  assumed  right,  and  undertakes  to  defy  the  Gonsti- 
tution,  to  defy  the  tenure-of-office  act,  to  defy  the  Senate,  and  to  remove  the 
Secreta^  of  War,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  anybody  except  such  as  he  chose  to  call  into  his  councils ;  and  now 
he  undertakes  to  justify  by  having  them  swear  to  their  opinions.  We  protest 
against  it  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution ;  we  protest  against  it  in  the  name  of 
the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution ;  and  we  protest  against  it  in 
the  name  of  that  great  people  whom  we  this  day  represent,  and  whose  lights 
have  been  outrageously  betrayed,  and  are  now  being  audaciously  defied  before 
this  tribunal. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Question.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  office,  did  jon  Corm  an  opinion  whether 
the  good  of  the  service  required  a  Secretaiy  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton  ;  and  if  so,  did 
you  commnaicate  that  opinion  to  the  President  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CoNNBSg  called  for  the  yeas  an^  nays»and  they  were  ordered  ;  and  bein 
taken,  resulted — yeas  15,  nays  35 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Qrimes,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  McCreenr,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Trombnll.Yan  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 15. 

Kays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinf,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Davis,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysea,  fiarlan,  Henderson,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 35. 

Not  votino— Messrs.  Sanlsbury,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Wade--4. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Ohair  a  question. 
The  Chief  Justice.  Hie  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  tbe 
senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  you  at  any  time,  and  when,  before  the  President  gaye  the  order  for  the  remoral  of  Mr. 
Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  advise  the  President  to  aj^int  some  other  person  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Stanton? 

Kr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  we  haye  the  honor  to  object  as  being  leading 
in  form,  and  not  only  in  form  bad,  but  being  covered  by  the  vote  just  ti^en. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chief  Justice*  that  the  objection  of  a  quesdon 
being  leading  in  form  cannot  be  made  when  it  is  put  by  a  member  of  the  court. 
I  have  never  understood  that  such  an  objection  could  be  made.  It  imputes  to 
the  court  the  idea  of  putting  words  into  the  witness's  mouth  to  lead  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  suggest  whether  the  managers  or  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  can  interpose  any  objection  to  a  question  made  by  a  member 
of  the  court? 

The  Ohibr  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  any  objection  to  the  put> 
ting  of  a  question  by  a  member  of  the  court  must  come  from  the  court  itsdf.  w 
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Ifr.  Matiager  Butlbr.  iPflieiMver  itet  qttefltioa  arldM,  tke  mftiigflrg  iHsh  to 
h%  heard  ttpon  it 

Mr.  DaAKB.  I  objeet  to  tite  poUliig  of  the  qtestion. 

The  Ghi^p  Justice.  The  (my  inodein  which  an  objectioii  to  the  qneetiMi  eaa 
be  dedded  properly  is  to  rale  the  queilloa  adisissible  or  inadmissible,  and  Uiai  is 
f<*r  the  Senate.  The  qitestio&  of  the  senator  from  Maryland  has  beea  propeaed 
Mqnestionablj  in  goa^  faith,  and  it  addresses  itself  to  the  witness  in  tile  first 
iastance,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine  wfaeAer  it  shall  be  mswered  bj 
tlie  witness  or  not.  Senators,  the  meetion  is,  wheUier  the  qneetion  propooiided 
by  the  senator  from  Maryland  is  admissible  ? 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  I  shenld  like  to  haire  the  question  read  agaia.  I 
did  not  mnderstand  it. 

The  GfliBF  JcsTicB.  The  Seeretanr  wHl  read  the  question  proponnded  to  Ae 
witness  by  the  senator  from  Marylandi 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Question.  Did  jon  at  any  tims,  and  when,  before  the  President  ^ave  the  order  for  the 
lemoTal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Seeretary  of  Waf,  advise  the  President  to  appoint  some  otiier 
petBoa  than  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Mr.  Drarb.  On  that  question  t  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  18,  nays 
32 — as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bn^yard,  Backalew,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendersob,  tiendricks,  Johnson,  McCreerj ,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 
Tfumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickerfr— 18. 

Nays.— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  CorbMt,  Cracte, 
Davis,  Drake,  Ferry.  Frelinehnjsen,  Harlan,  Howard.  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  ef  Mame, 
MorriU  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 3:^ 

Hot  yotino.— Messrs.  Saabbnry,  Sptagne,  Sttmner,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  questfoti  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  StANBlsaY.  We  have  nothing  farther  to  ask  of  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  BinohaM.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  General  Sherman. 

The  Ghibp  JUSTIG&.  The  Chief  Justice  desires  to  ask  whether  the  cotinsel 
for  the  President  will  require  Greneral  Sherman  again  at  all  1 

To  this  question  no  response  was  made ;  but  Mr.  Stanberj  and  Mr.  Manager 
Butler  each  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Cole,  (at  two  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  tninntes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  iJie  chair  at  half 
past  two  o'clock,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  counsel  for  the  President,  please  proceed 
with  your  evidence. 

B.  J.  Meigs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry.: 
Q.  Whttt  office  do  you  hold! 

A.  I  am  clerk  of  the  supreme  ooMrt  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Q.  Were  you  clerk  of  that  court  m  February  lastl 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  you  with  ^oti  the  aflMatit  and  Warrant  under  which  Loreoao 
Thomas  iras  arrested? 

A.  I  have.     (Producing  sottie  papers.) 

Q    Are  these  the  original  papeft  1 

A.  The  original  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  affix  the  seal  of  the  court  to  the  warrant  f 

A.  1  did.  •  r-  J 
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Q.  At  wkat  hour  of  the  day  1 

A.  It  was  between  two  and  three  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 

Q.  At  what  place? 

A.  At  the  clerk's  office,  where  the  seal  is. 

Q.  Did  yon  sit  mp  in  that  office  all  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  that  warrant  to  yon  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  brought  it;  he  said  he  was  a  member 
of  Oongress,  Mr.  Pile,  of  Missouri. 

Q«  He  aooonnced  himself  as  Mr.  Pile,  of  Misaoori  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  brought  that  watnuit  to  yoQ  at,  your  house  at  that  hour  in  the 
momiug? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  then  to  the  clerk's  o£Sfi«  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  affixed  the  seal  and  attested  it. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  deliver  the  warrant^} 

A.  To  Mr.  Pile,  if  that  was  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  do  not 
know  him  now. 

Q.  The  marshal  was  not  there  at  that  time  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  May  I  ask  to  what  «^de  this  applies  i 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  article !  It  does  not  apply  to  any  article.  It  applies 
veiy  conclusively  to  some  of  your  proof,  and  it  applies  very  much  to  our  answer, 
as  you  will  find  when  we  are  a  little  further  along  in  the  case.  (To  the  wit- 
•  neas.)    Have  you  the  warrant  here  1 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  he  brine  the  affidavit  upon  whifih  the  warrant  was  founded,  or  did  you 
get  that  afterward  } 

A.  I  believe  all  the  papers  he  gave  me.  I  t^ink  so ;  but  am  not  sure  of  it. 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  propose  to  read  these  papers,  gentlemen,  (handing  the* 
warrant  and  affidavit  to  the  managers.) 

Mr.  Manaeer  Butlbr,  (havingexamined  the  papers.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Counsel  for  the  President  o£Eer  the  affidavit  and  warrant  in  evi- 
dence. Before  coming  to  them  I  should  like  to  a^k  a  question  or  two  of  the 
witness.    I  suppose  that  ia  our  right 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  About  the  papers,  or  what  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  About  the  thing  you  have  been  examining  in  regard  to. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  all  we  have  been  examining  about. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  examine  about  the  proof  yon  have 
already  put  in. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  are  through  with  the  witness  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
papers.    You  can  take  him  now  and  cross-examine  him. 

lir.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  You  say  you  affixed  the  seal  about  2  o'dook  in  the  morning  of  the  22i 
of  February! 

A.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  get  up  aud  go  to  the  office  to  do  that  i 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  caaea  where  great  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  it  is  neceaaary  to 
atop  the  further  progreaa  of  crime,  you  have  been  accuatomed  to  do  tbati  I 
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A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  wbere  tbat  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  crime. 
I  have  done  the  sajoie  thing  in  habeas  corpus  casein,  and  in  one  replevin  case  I 
remember. 

Q.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  conseqnence  you  do  these  things  when  caOed 
upon  t 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  is  nothing  nnusual  for  yon  to  do  it  in  such  cases  f 

A.  It  cannot  be  baid  to  be  onnsnal.     I  would  do  it  at  any  time. 

By  Mr.  Stanbkby  :. 

Q.  Have  you  often  been  called  upon  in  the  course  of  your  experience  at 
night?  . 

A.  Only  three  times,  and*  this  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  this  extreme  case  ?  What  was  done  with 
this  criminal  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  managers.)  Are  you  through  with  the  papers  T 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  through  with  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  the  honor  to  object,  Mr.  President,  to  the  war- 
rant and  affidavit  of  Mr.  Stanton  being  received  as  evidence  in  this  cause.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Stanton  can  make  testimony  against  the  President  by  any  affi- 
davit that  he  can  put  in,  or  for  him  by  any  proceedings  between  him  and  Lo- 
renzo Thomas.  1  do  not  think  the  warrant  is  relevant  to  this  csisein  any  form. 
The  fact  that  Thomas  was  arrested  has  gone  in,  and  that  is  all.  To  put  in  the 
affidavit  upon  which  he  was  arrested  certainlv  is  putting  in  res  infer  alios.  It 
is  not  a  proceeding  between  Thomas  and  the  President ;  but  this  is  between 
Thomas  and  Stanton,  and  in  no  view  is  it  either  pertinent  or  relevant  to  this 
case  or  competent  in  any  form,  so  far  as  I  am  instructed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  arrest  of  General  Thomas 
was  brought  into  testimony  by  the  managers  and  they  argued,  I  believe,  in  their 
opening,  before  they  had  proved  it,  that  that  was  what  prevented  Greneral 
Thomas  from  using  force  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  show  what  that  arrest  was  in  form  and  substance  by  the  authentic  docu- 
ments of  it,  which  are  the  warrant  and  the  affidavit  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  affidavit,  of  course,  does  not  prove  the  facts  stated  in  it;  but  the  proof  of 
the  affidavit  show^  the  fact  upon  which,  as  a  judicial  foundation,  the  warrant 

EK^eeded.  We  then  propose  to  follow  the  opening  thus  laid,  of  this  proceeding, 
showing  how  it  took  place  and  how  efforts  were  made  on  behalf  of  General 
omas  by  habeas  corpus  to  raise  the  question  for  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this  act. 

if  r.  Manager  Butler.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this  affidavit  goes 
in  at  all,  it  is  then  evidence  of  all  that  it  states,  if  the  gentlemen  have  a  right  to 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  said  otherwise ;  but  you  can  have  your  own  conclusion.  We 
do  not  admit  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  That  is  my  conclusion,  and  that  was  what  we  should 
claim ;  and  1  think  nothing  more  clearly  shows  that  it  cannot  be  evidence  than 
that  fkct.  This  was  not  an  attempt  of  the  President  to  get  this  matter  before 
the  court ;  it  was  an  attempt  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  protect  himself  from  violence 
which  had  been  threatenea  in  two  instances  before.  This  was  late  at  night. 
Mr.  Stanton,  we  can  easily  judge  from  the  evidence,  was  informed  tbat  night  of 
the  threats  made  to  Burleigh,  the  threats  made  to  Wilkeson,  and  the  threats 
made  at  Willards'  Hotel,  and  being  informed  of  them  he  did  not  know  at  what 
hour  this  man  might  bring  his  masqueraders  upon  him,  and  thereupourhe  took 
care  to  protect  himself  at  the  earliest  possible  hour.     Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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'  But  hov  thai  can  rdieve  the  President  from  erhne,  how  that  Bhows  that  he 
did  or  did  not  commit  the  act  complained  of,  because  Stanton  arrested  Thomas 
or  Thomas  arre0ted  Stanton,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.  Suppose  Stanton 
had  not  arrested  Thomas,  would  it  show  that  the  President  is  not  guiltj  here  ? 
Suppose  he  did  arrest  him,  does  it  show  that  he  is  guilty  here  ?  Is  it  not  merely, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  welT  known  to  every  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  res  inter 
alios  acta,  things  done  between  other  parties  than  the  parties  to  this  record  ? 
We  only  adverted  to  the  arrest  in  putting  in  Thomas's  declaration  to  show  what 
^ect  it  had  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  has  already  been  put  in  proof  by  General  Thomas  that  before 
he  went  to  the  court  upon  this  arrest  he  saw  the  President  and  told  him  of  his 
arrest,  and  the  President  immediately  replied  "  that  is  as  it  should  be ;''  or, 
"  that  is  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  the  question  in  the  court."  Now,  I  propose  to 
show  that  this  is  the  question  that  was  in  the  courts,  to  wit :  the  question  of  the 
criminality  of  a  person  accused  under  this  civil-tenure  bill.  And  I  then  propose 
to  sustain  the  answer  of  the  President,  and  also  the  sincerity  and  substance  of 
this  his  statement  already  in  evidence,  by  showing  that  this  proceeding,  having 
been  commenced  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Stanton  against  General  Thomas,  was  imme- 
diately taken  hold  of  as  the  speediest  and  most  rapid  mode,  through  a  habeas 
corpus^  in  which  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General,  or  General  Thomas  acting 
in  that  behalf,  would  be  the  actor,  in  order  to  .bring  at  once  before  this  court, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his  arrest  and 
confinement  under  an  act  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  with  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  then  in  session, 
from  which  at  once  there  could  nave  been  obtained  a  determination  of  the  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  whenever  that  is  proposed  to  be  shown  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  discharged  on  the  motion  of  his  own  coun- 
sel from  arrest  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  ElVARTS.  Very  well ;  that  is  afterward ;  we  will  see  about  that ;  we  will 
prove  oar  case ;  you  can  prove  yours. 

Mr.  HAanager  Butlbr.  Admit  this,  and  the  Senate  will  be  travelling  into  the 
question  of  the  various  facts  taking  place  in  another  court ;  and  1  have  not  yet 
heard  any  of  the  learned  counsel  say  that  this  did  not  come  within  the  rule  of 
res  inter  alios  acta — things  done  between  others  than  parties. to  the  record. 

Mr.  KvARTS.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  may  be  a  very  good  answer ;  but,  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  not,  is  it  not  so  ?  Is  there  a  lawyer  anywhere  who  does  not  under- 
stand that,  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  proceeding  between  two  other  per- 
sons, after  a  crime  is  committed,  never  yet  were  o£Pered  in  evidence  to  show  that 
a  crime  was  not  committed? 

It  is  said  that  the  President  was  glad  to  get  this  matter  before  a  court.  Did 
he  see  that  affidavit  1  No.  Did  he  know  what  was  in  it  ?  No.  Ml  he  knew 
was  that  his  man  was  carried  into  court  on  some  process  which  the  man  himself, 
Thomas,  did  not  even  know  what  it  was.  He  was  simply  arrested.  Mr.  Thomas 
himself  did  not  see  the  affidavit  at  that  time,  did  not  know  anything  of  the 
matter  except  that  he  was  taken  by  the  marshal.  He  had  never  seen  the  paper 
on  the  evidence  here ;  he  did  not  even  know  for  what  he  was  arrested.  All  he 
knew  was  that  he  was  arrested  for  something  or  other ;  whether  it  was  for  being 
at  the  masquerade  ball  the  night  before,  masked,  or  what  it  was  be  eouid  not 
tell ;  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  told  here  in  evidence ;  but  when  he  said  to 
the  President,  "  they  have  arrested  me  "—for  which  of  his  virtues  or  for  which 
of  his  crimes  nobody  knew — ^he  did  not,  he  does  not  say  that  he  ever  eaw  any 
paper  in  any  form ;  but  he  simply  went  to  the  President  and  told  him  *'  I  am 
arrested."  And  what,  then,  did  the  President  say  ?  **  That  is  where  I  want 
you  to  be,  in  court.''  I  should  have  thought  he  wanted  him  anyirhere  else 
except  in  the  War  Office ;  and  diat  is  all  d^  testimony  shows  so  fac^OOglc 
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Now»  ibey  propose  U>  pal )»  Mk.  Stonrtcm't  affiiavtt.  It  i»  exooeJKn^j  goM 
reading,  gentlemen  of  fthe  Sen^ei,  aiid  sets  fi>rlh  the  case  viik  great  Imnisoiui- 
nesa.  It  shows  the  teraov  and  alarm  of  the  good  dtiieBS  of  the  Distrtet  of 
Golttmbia  when  at  nigia  men  wk)  are  kttown  to  be  men  of  constancy  and  stead- 
fastness, men  represendng  is^>ortaiit  dislriets  in  Oeogress,  Mt  it  was  their  duty 
to  <Mdl  upon  the  chief  jnstioe  of  dia  supreme  coaft  of  tiiis  District  to  interpose, 
felt  that  it  was  their  dntj  to  call  up  the  venerable  clerk  of  that  conrt  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  get  a  wanraat,  and  felt  that  it  was  dieir  duty  to  take  imme- 
diate means  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  crime.  It  shows  the  terror 
and  alarm  whii^  the  u»autfaoriaed,  illegal,  and  cnmiaal  aofts  of  this  respondent 
had  thrown  this  city  into  at  that  hose  Undoid>tedlt  all  that  is  in  the  affidavit ; 
undoubtedly  all  that  can  be  shown ;  and  then,  thank  Ood,  we  have  before  Aa 
Senate  and  the  people  of  AmeriGa'  Ais  a|>peal  to  the  laws  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
which  this  criminal  respond^iU  never  undertook,  either  before  or  since,  al^ugk 
famished  with  all  the  panoply  of  legal  attack  and  defence  in  the  Attorney 
General.  He  never  iMoupht  his  quo  toarrai^  ;  he  never  brought  any  process ; 
he  never  took  any  step  of  htmselz,  nor  had  he  for  a  year. 

All  that  will  appear  doubtless,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in,  provided 
it  did  not  open  as  into  regions  of  unexplored  and  unoertain,  diffuse  and  im- 
proper evidence,  opening  entirely  new  issues.  If  yon  are  ready  to  go  into  it  I 
am;  but  I  say  it  does  not  briong  to  this  case.  I  Uiink  we  can  make  quite  as 
much  out  of  it  as  they  can,  but  it  is  no  poitbn  of  this  ease.  It  is  not  the  act 
of  the  President;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prendent;  the  President  never 
saw  these  papers  upon  any  evidence  here ;  and  what  Mr.  Thomas  did,  and 
what  Mr.  Stanton  did.  they  themselves  must  stand  by. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  believe  our  hour  has  not  expired,  and  I  wish  upon  diis 
matter  to  address,  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  a  few  words  to  the  Senate. 

Senators,  there  are  two  grounds  upon  which  we  adk  the  admission  of  this  tes- 
timonv.  First  bf  all,  there  are  already  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  made  this  removal  to  bring  the  question  of  that  law  to  the  considp 
oration  of  the  courts.  That  is  already  in  evidenoe,  and  as  to  that  the  mana- 
gers say  it  is  all  pretense,  all  a  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Where  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Among  other  things  in  a  plaae  that  I  need  not  refer  to  now, 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  the  oaae. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  you  will  take  my  speech  as  evidence  I  am  very 
glad.    That  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Not,  except  as  a  last  resort,  for  anything.  The  gentleman 
has  r^»eated  that  this  is  all  pretense  of  asking  to  get  into  the  courts,  that  it  lea 
subterfuge,  an  afterthought,  a  mere  scheme  on  Sie  pact  of  the  President  to 
avoid  the  con^equencea  ^  an  act  done  with  another  intention  than  that.  Again, 
what  sort  of  a  case  have  the  managers  attempted  to  make  against  the  President 
upon  his  intentions  with  regard  to  die  occupation  of  the  War  Office  by  Thomas  ? 
They  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  intentions  of  die  President  were  not  to  get 
it  by  law  but  to  get  it  by  intimidation,  threats,  and  feroe;  they  have  gone  into 
this  themselves  to  show  the  intent  of  the  Preeideat,  and  how  ?  They  have 
given  the  declarations  of  Thomas  as  to  his  purpose  of  using  threats,  intimida- 
tion, or  force,  and  daim  that  those  declarations  bind  the  President,  and  you, 
senatCMTS*  have  admitted  them  against  the  President.  The  mere  dedaratioas  of 
Thomas  as  to  his  intention  to  enter  die  office  by  fbree  and  intimidation  are  to  be 
considered  the  declarations  of  the  President,  and  aaevidmoe  of  his  intent.  Oh ! 
say  the  gentlemen,  that  thing  was  stopped  by  this  prosecution ;  die  {nrompt 
anest  of  General  Thomas  next  morning  was  the  only  thing  that  defeated  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpoae  that  was  in  the  mind  <^  thePiesident  and  in  the 
mind  of  General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  BoTLBft.  I  did  not  say  ao.    Thomas  said  f^  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Thomas  Baid  bo  !  The  S^mte  will  bear  me  witaeBB  who 
said  80,  who  called  that  a  Bubterfdge,  and  who  called  that  a  pretence !  We 
wish  to  show  what  was  this  proceeding  got  up  at  midnight,  as  the  learned 
manager  says,  in  view  of  a  great  crime  just  committed  or  about  to  be  commit- 
ted;  got  up  under  the  most  pressing  necessity,  with  a  judge,  as  we  will  show, 
.  summoned  from  his  bed  at  an  early  hour  that  winter  morning,  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  2  o'clock— a  judge  brought  from  the  bench,  such  was  the  urgent 
and  pressing  necessity,  either  pretended  or  real,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  to 
avoid  the  use  of  force  and  intimidation  to  remove  him  from  that  office.  We 
shall  show  that  having  had  him  arrested,  held  to  bail  in  S5,000,  the  time  of  the 
trial  or  further  hearing  of  this  great  criminal  having  been  fixed  for  the  next 
Wednesday,  all  this  being  done  on  the  prior  Saturday,  when  he  got  thare  on 
that  day  it  turned  out  thus :  "  Why,  we  have  got  no  criminal  at  all ;  General 
Thomas  is  juBt  as  good  a  citizen  as  we  have  in  this  community/'  General 
Thomas's  counsel  say  to  the  court,  "He  is  surrendered ;  he  is  in  custody ;  and 
we  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  habeas  corpus"  As  soon  as  that  pur- 
pose was  announced,  all  at  once  this  great  criminal  and  this  great  criminal  act 
immediately  disappear,  and  the  judge  says,  ''  This  is  all  nothing  at  all  that  we 
have  had  against  you,  General  Thomas ;  we  do  not  even  want  to  ask  you  to 
give  bail ;  on  the  contrary,  I  dismiss  yon  "  And  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  were  there  on  that  morning,  and  who  had  seen  this  great  criminal  pun- 
ished, or,  at  any  rate,  put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior,  expressly  consent  to 
what?  Not  merely  that  he  shall  be  put  at  large  under  bonds;  not  merely  that 
he  shall  give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior,  but  that  he  shall  be  absolutely  dis- 
charged and  go  free,  just  as  if  there  was  no  prosecution  at  all ;  not  bound  over 
to  the  next  term  of  the  court,  but  totally  discharged,  and,  as  we  shall  show  you, 
discharged  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  what  was  then  in  preparation,  the 
presentation  of  a  habeas  corpus,  that  the  case  might  be  got  immediately  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  then  in  session,  the  only  ready  way  in 
which  the  question  could  be  brought  before  the  courts  and  decided  for  any  pur- 
pose of  any  value.     Senators,  is  that,  too,  to  be  excluded  ?     I  trust  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Senate  again ;  but  one 
or  two  statements  of  fact  have  been  made  to  which,  I  think,  I  must  call  your 
attention.  First,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  discharged  wholly.  That 
depended  upon  the  chief  justice  of  that  court.  If  you  are  going  to  try  him  by 
impeachment,  wait  until  after  we  get  through  with  this  case.  One  trial  at  a 
time  is  sufficient.  Is  he  to  be  tried  because  he  did  not  do  his  duty  under  the 
circumstances  ?  Neither  Mr.  Stanton,  nor  your  honor,  nor  anybody  else  has 
any  right  to  judge  of  the  act  of  that  court  until  he  is  here  to  defend  himself, 
which  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 


niBly  able  to  do. 
Th( 


Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to  take  into  consideration.  It  is 
said  that  Thomas  had  become  a  good  citizen.  I  have  not  agreed  to  that.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  has ;  but  he  himself  testifies  that  the  fight  was  all  out 
of  him  the  next  morning  after  this  process,  and  they  put  in  then  that  he  agreed 
to  remain  neutral.  Then  there  was  no  occasion  to  hold  him  any  longer.  He 
took  a  drink  to  seal  the  neutrality.  Do  they  not  remember  the  testimony  that 
on  the  next  morning  after  this  he  and  Stanton  took  a  drink  and  agreed  to  remain 
neutral,  and  they  held  up  the  glaseeB  and  said,  '*This  is  neutral  ground  now  V* 
What  was  the  use  of  holding  him  any  further  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbb V.    That  is,  he  took  a  drink  with  the  great  criminal ! 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  He  took  a  drink  with  the  President's  tool;  that  is 
all.  The  thing  was  settled.  The  jpoor  old  man  came  and  complained  that  he 
had  not  had  anything  to  eat  or  drint,  and  ia  taider  mercy  to  him  Mr.  Stanton 
gave  him  something  to  drink ;  and  he  says  that  from  that  hour,  if  he  had  not 
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before,  he  haB  never  had  an  idea  of  force.  What,  then,  was  the  use  of  hddkg 
himt 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  statement  of  fact, 
and  that  is,  that  thej  did  not  hold  him  to  keep  the  peace.  Why,  the  next 
morning  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  held  to  keep  the  peace.  He  said  that  here 
to  the  Senate  npon  his  oath,  and  he  insisted  npon  putting  it  in ;  I  objected,  biit 
he  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  that  point,  and  then  I  yielded  that  he 
might  do  it.  lie  said  to  the  Senate  that  the  judge  told  him,  ''  This  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  your  duties  as  Secretary  of  War." 

But  there  is  still  another  thing.  This  nnconstitntional  law  has  been  on  the 
statute-book  since  a  year  ago  last  March.  The  learned  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  standd  before  me.  Where  is  the  writ  of  quo  warranto  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  will  show  it  to  you  right  away,  as  soon  as  I  get  Uiroagh 
this  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  it  will  be  the  first  exhibition  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  any  court  in  the  United  States  of  it,  if  it  is  shown  to  me.  I  rap- 
pose  it  has  been  prepared  since  as  part  of  this  defeuce.  Where  is  the  quo  war- 
ranto filed  in  any  court.  Judge  Cartter's  court  or  anybody  else's  court  1  Where 
is  the  proceeding  taken  ?  He — I  put  it  to  him  as  a  lawyer;  dare  he  deny  it?— 
he  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  could  file  a  quo  ^oarranto,  and 
he  knows  it.  He  is  the  only  man  who  could  initiate  this  proceeding,  and  he 
knows  it.    And  yet  it  was  not  done ;  and  still  he  comes  here  and  talks  about 

Cutting  in  the  quarrels  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Thomas  over  this  matter. 
!'hey  are  res  ikter  alios,  I  say  again — ^things  done  between  others — and  they 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  case,  and  hardly  as  much  as  the  fact  which 
the  President  with  his  excellent  taste,  and  the  excellent  taste  of  his  cooosel, 
drew  out  here  against  my  objection,  diat  Mr.  Stanton,  when  this  man  ThomaB 
claimed  that  he  was  fainting  for  want  of  his  breakfast  and  his  drink,  ga?e  him 
a  drink. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  ia  the  affidavit,  if  the  court  please,  that  we  o£Eer  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chief  Justice.    What  does  the  affidavit  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  It  is  that  upon  which  the  warrant  was  issued — the  affidsTit 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Thomas  founded  on  that 
affidavit.     We  oflFer  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  To  be  followed  by  the  other  proof  which  we  have  stated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  affidavit  upon  which  the 
arrest  was  made  is  competent  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  a  transaction  npon 
which  Mr.  Thomas  has  already  been  examined,  and  as  it  may  be  materisl  to 
show  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  resort  to  a  court  of  law.  He  will  be  happy 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  member  desires  it.  (No  senator  beiog 
heard  to  speak.)     Read  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Does  your  honor  understand  that  the  affidavit  is 
admitted  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  heard  one  senator  ask  for  the  question  to  be  put 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  any  senator  ask  the  question  to  be  put? 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  asked  that  t£e  question  be  put,  and  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  upon  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  the  questbn  might  be  read.  We  do  not  fully  under- 
stand it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  coumgg^^  President 
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propose  to  pat  in  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  arrest  of  General  Thomas  was 
made  on  the  morning^,  I  think,  of  the  22d  of  Fehmarj. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  impossihle  to  decide  without  kno¥nng  what  the  paper  is. 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  Will  the  counsel  state  what  thej  propose  to  proive  in 
writing  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  read  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object  to  that.    Then  it  is  in. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  Objection  is  made  to  reading  the  affidavit  If  the 
counsel  will  state  what  they  propose  to  prove  in  writing  it  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  We  propose  to  offer  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Stanton  on 
the  night  of  the  2l8t  or  morning  of  the  22d  of  February. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  you  state  it  in  writing  ? 

The  proposition  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition  of  the  counsel 
for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  aa  follows : 

We  offer  a  warrant  of  arrest  of  (General  Thomas,  dated  Febmarj  22,  1868,  and  the  affi- 
davit on  which  the  warrant  issaed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  is  admissible,  will,  as 
your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  34,  nays  17 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelin^hnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  Yickers,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Yates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,*  Conklinf;^.  Conness,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Har- 
lan, Howard,  Howe,  Morj^n,  Nye,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 17. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Saolsbury,  Sprague,  and  Wade— 3. 

So  the  Senate  decided  tbat  tbo  offer  of  the  counsel  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  read  the  papers.     The  affidavit  is  : 
To  Hon,  David  K.  CariUr,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbim  : 

Comes  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  the  city  of  Washin^on,  in  the  said  District,  and  upon  oath 
says  that  on  the  21  st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  he,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  duly 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  department  of  War,  under  and  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had,  prior  to  said  2lst  day  of  Febrfiary,  A. 
D.  1868,  been  duly  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his  said  nomination  had  been  submitted  in  due  form 
of  law  to  Uie  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  his  said  nomination  had  been  dulv  assented 
to  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  and  he,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
had  duly  accepted  said  office,  and  taken  out  and  subscribed  all  the  oaths  required  by  law, 
upon  his  induction  into  said  office,  and  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  said  office  and  per- 
forming the  duties  thereof  on  the  said  2l8t  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1866,  and  he  had  never 
resign^  said  office,  or  been  legally  dismissed  therefrom,  and  he  claims  that  he  does  now 
leg^ly  hold  said  office,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  thereof. 

And  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  on  oath  further  states  that  on  said  2i8t  day  of  February, 
1868,  in  the  city  of  Washington  aforesaid,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
made  and  issued  an  order  in  writing  under  his  hand,  with  intent  and  purpose  of  removing  him, 
the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  from  &e  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
authorizing  and  empowering  Lorenso  Thomas,  A<j^utant  Cfeneral  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  to  act  as  Secretarv  of  War  ad  interim^  and  directing  him,  the  said  Thomas,  to  immedi- 
ately enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  f)ertaining  to  that  office.  And  your  affiant  further 
sutes  that  tne  said  pretended  order  of  removal  of  him  from  the  said  office  of  Secretaiv  of 
War  is  wholly  illegal  and  void,  and  contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  an  act  duly  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  2d  dav  of  March,  A.  D.  1867,  entitled  *'An  act  regu- 
lating the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  And  your  affiant  on  oath  further  states  that  the  said 
Lorenzo  Thomas  did,  on  said  !^lst  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  in  said  city  of  Washington, 
accept  the  said  pretended  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  on  the  same  day 
left  with  your  affiant  a  copy  of  the  sidd  pretended  order  of  the  President  removing  your 
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affiant  as  Secretary  of  Wcur,  and  appointing^  the  said  Lorenco  Thomas  Seeretarj  of  Warii 
interim,  certified  hy  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  nnder  his  own  hand  as  Secretary  of  War  nd 
interim.  And  on  the  same  21  st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  l^i^,  in  the  city  of  Washington 
aforesaid,  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  delivered  to  your  affiant  the  said  pretended  order  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  with  intent  to  cause  your  affiant  to  deliver  to  him,  the  said  Thomas,  all  tbe 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  (the  affiant's)  custody  andcharjge 
as  Secretary  of  War.  And  your  affiant  further  states  on  oath,  and  that  he  is  inforuied  and 
believes  that  the  said  Thomas  has,  in  said  city  of  Washington  and  District  aforesaid,  exer- 
cised and  attempted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  issue  orders  as  such; 
and  your  affiant  is  also  informed  and  believes  that  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  gives  oat  and 
threatens  that  he  will  forcibly  remove  your  complainant  from  the  building^  and  apartments  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  War  Department,  and  forcibly  take  the  possession  and  control 
thereof  under  his  said  pretended  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim. 

And  your  affiant  alleges  that  the  appointment  nnder  which  the  said  Thomas  claims  to  act, 
and  to  hold  and  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  is  wholly  unanthorised  and  illegal, 
and  that  the  said  Thomas,  by  accepting  such'appointment,  and  thereunder  exercising  and 
attempting  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  has  violated  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  and  thereby  has  been  guilhr  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
subjected  himself  to  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  in  said  fifth  section  against  any  person 
committing  such  offence. 

WTioreupon  your  affiant  prays  that  a  warrant  may  be  issued  against  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and 
that  he  maybe  thereupon  arrested  and  brought  before  your  honor,  and  thereupon  that  he  may 
be  dealt  with  as  to  the  law  and  justice  in  such  case  appertains. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2l8t  day  of  February,  A.  D.  18<>d. 

D.  K.  CARTTER,  ChUf  Justice. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
Di-trict  of  Columbia,  this  22d  day  of  Febraary,  1868. 

D.  K.  CARTTER,  Chief  Jiutiu. 

Tbe  warrant  is  dated  the  22d  of  February,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  First  the  2l8t  aad  then  the  22d.  It  is  dated  before  12  o'clock, 
and  then  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  sworn  to  twice— once  on  the  21st,  and  once  on  the22cL 
The  warrant  is  as  follows  : 

United  States  of  America,  District  of  Columbia,  ss : 

To  David  S.  Gooding,  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia :  I,  Darid  K. 
Cartter,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereby  command  you 
to  arrest  Lorenzo  Thomas  of  said  District  forthwith,  and  that  you  have  the  said  Lorenzo 
Thomas  before  me  at  the  chambers  of  the  said  supreme  court  in  the  city  of  W^ashington,  forth- 
with, to  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  on  the  Slst  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  did  unlawfully  accept  the  appointment  of  tbe 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  did  then  and  there  uo lawfully  hold  and  exercise 
and  attempt  to  hold  and  exercise  the  said  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  ot  the  act  entitled 
'•  An  act  reffulatiug  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  hereof  fail 
not,  but  mfl3^e  due  return. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  court  this  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

[L.  s  ]  D.  K.  CARTTER, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colwnbii^ 

Attest: 

R.  J.  MEIGS,  CUrk. 

The  marshal's  return  is  as  follows : 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  February  22, 1868. 
The  within  writ  c«ne  to  hand  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m ,  and  was  served  by  me  on  the  said 
Lorenzo  Thomas  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  I  now  retnm  this  writ  and  bring  him  before 
Chief  Justice  Cartter  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  of  to-day. 

DAVID  8.  GOODING, 

United  States  Marshal  D.  C. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery: 

Q.  Mr.  Meigs,  I  perceive  this  is  a  judge's  warrant  at  chambers! 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  any  record  further  than  filing  the  papers* 
or  did  you  make  any  record  further  than  filing  the  papers  of  that  proceeding? 
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A.  Wlien  the  recognizance  was  executed  that  was  pat  upon  the  docket  of  the 
court.    You  will  see  that  the  warrants  are  marked  with  a  number. 

Q.  The  recognizance  of  bail  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  that  is  done  the  cases  are  all  put  upon  the  docket  of  the  court 
in  order  that  it  m&y  appear  how  the  defendant  is  discharged,  or  what  becomes 
of  him. 

Q.  Well,  has  this  defendant  been  discharged  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stay  a  moment.    That  will  appear  by  the  record. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  will  appear  by  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  discharge  also  I 

A.  The  docket  shows  that." 

Q.  Is  that  the  docket  of  the  judge  or  the  docket  of  the  court] 

A.  The  docket  of  the  court. 

Q.  Does  the  judge  return  the  case  into  court  ? 

A.  The  recognizance  of  course  is  returned  into  court. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  recognizance ;  I  am  speaking  of  this  case. 

A.  The  recognizance  was  taken  upon  that  case,*  and  was  returned  into  court, 
and  was  entered  upon  the  docket  of  the  court. 

Q.  You  make  no  record  of  these  papers  ? 

A.  No;  no  record  of  those  papers.  They  are  filed,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  case  at  court. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  docket  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  subpoena  did  not  require  it  to  be  brought,  and  of  course  it 
was  not  brought. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  managers.)  We  will  have  the  docket  if  you  require 
it,  gentlemen.     Do  you  want  that  formal  matter  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Do  you  want  us  to  produce 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  want  anything,  except  I  shall  object  to  any 
incompetent  testimony. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  can  take  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Mr.  Meigs,  will  you  bring  this  docket  that  contains  this 
entry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  A  single  word.  Will  you  not  extend 
the  record  as  far  as  you  can,  and  bring  us  a  certified  copy  of  this  case  as  it  will 
appear  afler  being  extended  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Call  Mr.  Glephane. 

Mr.  Johnson,  (sending  a  Question  to  the  desk.)  Mr.  Cljief  Justice,  I  desire 
to  put  a  question  to  General  oherman.    He  is  in  the  room,  I  believe. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question.  To  whom  does 
the  senator  from  Maryland  address  it  ? 

^r.  Johnson.  General  Sherman.     He  is  in  the  court,  I  understand. 

William  T.  Sherman  recalled. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1868,  and  on. the  3l8t  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  7 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  ohject  to  the  question  as  being  within  the  ruling 
of  the  Senate,  and  incompetent. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Ohief  Justice  will  submit  the  qu^on^torUie 
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Mr.  Drake.  Upon  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  is  admissible,  will,  as  your  names 
are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  the  roll  is  called  I  ask  that  the  question  be  read  again. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  26,  nays  22;  as 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  AnthoDy,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Frolinffhuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  ^rton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Tiumball, 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 26. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 22. 

Not  voTiNG^Messrs.  Cameron,  Hendricks,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Banlsboiy, 
Sprague,  and  Wade— 6. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  On  this  Question  the  yeas  are  26  and  the  nays  22.  So 
the  question  is  admitted  and  will  oe  put  to  the  witness.  The  secretary  will  read 
the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  to  the  witness,  as  follows : 
When  the  President  tendered  to  yon  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
makings  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  7 

The  Witness.  He  stated  to  me  that  his  purpose 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  The  question,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
was  whether  he  did  state,  not  what  he  stated.  We  want  to  object  to  what  he 
stated. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Answer  yes  or.no,  general. 

Answer.  Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  answers  that  he  did. 
By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  What  purpose  did  he  state  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  To  that  we  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  counsel  had  dismissed  this  witness,  and  heiflnot 
to  be  brought  back,  oh  a  question  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  opea- 
ing  the  case  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  entirely  competent  for 
the  Senate  to  recall  any  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  havfe  not  objected  to  the  Senate  recalling  a  witnew* 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  the  question  shall  be  pnt 
to  the  witness.  That  amounts  to  a  recalling  of  him,  and  the  Chief  Justice  ie  of 
opinion  that  the  witness  is  bound  to  answer  the  question.  Does  any  senator 
object  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  understand  that  the  only  question  he  has  beea 
recalled  for  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  asked  another  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  propose  to  add  to  it — I  thought  my  question  included  that— 
if  the  President  did,  what  did  he  state  that  his  purpose  was  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  To  that  we  object;  and  we  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider that  the  last  clause  suggested  now  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mary- 
land, "  and  what  did  the  President  say,"  is  the  very  question  which  the  Senate 
this  day  did  solemnly  decide  adversely  to  its  being  put,  and  it  so  decided  on 
Saturday ;  in  short,  the  last  clause  now  put  to  the  witness  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Maryland  is,  what  did  the  President  say?  making  the  Preeidenifl 
declarations  evidence  for  himself  when  they  are  not  called  out  by  the  government. 
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It  was  suggested  by  my  assoeiaie  in  argament  on  Saturday  that  if  tbat  method 
were  pursued  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  declarations  of  the  accused 
were  made  evidence  for  himself  at  his  pleasure,  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  impossible  in  any  court. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  that  one  of  the  managers  has  no  right  to  object  to  a  question 
propounded  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  might  as  well  meet  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say  on  that  subject,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  without  trespassing 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  wait  one  moment.  When 
a  member  of  the  court  propounds  a  Question  it  seems  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  it 
is  clearly  within  the  competency  of  the  managers  to  object  to  the  question  being 
put  and  state  the  grounds  for  that  objection,  as  a  legal  question.  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  managers  to  object  to  a  member  of  the  court  asking  a  question  ; 
out  after  the  question  is  asked,  it  seems  to  the  Chief  Justice,  that  it  is  clearly  com- 
petent  for  the  managers  to  state  their  objections  to  the  questions  being  answered. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  ask  that  the  question  now  put  be  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  has  it  reduced  to  writing.    It  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  :' 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  a  part  of,  or  an  addition  made  to 
the  other  question  ? 

Mr,  Johnson.  Part  of  the  same  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  must  be  regarded  at  present  as  an  independent 
question. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  And  therefore  I  ask  that  the  independent  question  be  reduced 
to  writing.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other.' 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  the  question  which  has 
just  been  read  by  the  clerk  to  be  the  question. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Then  I  call  for  its  reading  again. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  7 

Mr.  Conness.  "Did"  what? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  inquire  for  information,  Mr.  President,  whether,  in  order 
to  test  the  introduction  of  that  question,  it  is  necessary  that  a  senator  should 
object  to  its  being  put  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  No ;  the  Chief  Justice  has  decided  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Drake.  Very  well. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  said  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
him  competent  for  the  managers  or  the  counsel  to  object  to  a'  question  being  put 
by  a  senator ;  but  after  it  has  been  put,  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
answered  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  either 
the  counsel  for  the  President  or  the  honorable  managers  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
address  any  observations  they  see  fit  to  the  court  upon  that  point. 

Several  Senators.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly ;  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  Upon  that  statement  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
our  only  purpose  is  to  object  to  the  answer  being  taken  by  the  Senate  to  the 

Suestion,  and  not  to  object  to  the  right  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mary- 
md  to  offer  his  question. 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  And  that  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  Sen^ 
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The  question  that  we  laSse  befbre  the  t^ate  is,  thftt  it  is  incompetent  for  the 
accnsed  to  make  his  own  declarations  eyidence  for  himself. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Jastice  has  already  said  upon  a  former 
occasion  that  he  thinks  that,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent,  this  qnestioa 
is  admissible ;  and  he  thinks,  also,  that  it  comes  within  the  mle  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  guide  for  its  own  action.  This  is  not  an  ordinary 
court,  but  it  is  a  court  composed  largely  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  gpreat 
experience  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  and  they  are  quite  competent  to 
determine  upon  the  effect  of  any  eridence  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  thought  that  the  mle  which  the  Senate  adopted  for 
itself  was  found  in  ihih  fact ;  and  in  accordance  with  that  rule,  by  which  he 
determined  the  question  submitted  on  Saturday,  he  now  determines  this  ques- 
tion in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  a  vote  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  want  to  a«k  a  single  question.  The  Chief 
Justice  understcmds  this,  as  does  the  board  of  managers,  as  I  understand,  to  be 
precisely  the  same  question  that  was  ruled  upon  on  last  Saturday  evening,  whea 
the  Chief  Justice  ruled. 

Mr.  Manager  BixNGHAM.  And  this  morning,  too. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justicedoes  not  intend  to  say  that;  What 
he  does  say  is,  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  same  general  import,  to  show  the 
intent  of  the  President  during  these  transactions.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
question  again. 

Mr.  JoHNSOiN.  I  ask  that  both  questions  be  read,  the  first  and  the  second, 
taken  in  connection  with  each  other.     The  witness  has  answered  the  first. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original  question,  and  then 
he  will  read  the  present  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary.  The  first  question  was : 

When  the  President  tondered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  itUerim  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  sach  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  7 

The  witness  having  answered  this,  the  question  now  is  : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  just 
read,  ''  if  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was,"  is  admissible,  and  should 
be  put  to  the  witness,  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  nay.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  Howe.  Before  I  vote  upon  the  admissibility  of  this  answer,  I  wish»  if 
there  is  any  regular  mode  of  doing  so,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  record  upon 
another  point ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  fact  that  this  office  was  tendered  to  Uie 
witness  on  the'  stand  was  a  fact  put  in  by  the  defence  or  by  the  prosecution. 
My  own  recollection  is  not  very  distinct  about  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
right. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  must  remind  the  senator  that  no 
debate  is  in  order  unless  there  be  a  motion  to  retire  for  conference. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  may  be  permitted,  as  counsel,  to  state  that  it  was  put  in  bj 
the  defence. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  was  put  in  by  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  wish  it  to  be  nnderstood  distinctly. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  putting  a  question 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  record  was  entering  into  debate  by  no  manner  of 
means. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  may  be,  however.  ,  ^  r 

Mr.  Howe.  It  may  not  be.  Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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The  O01BP  JusTiCB.  Tbe  soeretarj  wiH  eall  the  roll 

The  qaestion  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  26 ;  nays,  25;  as 
fellows: 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  BnckaUw,  Cole,  Corbett,  Daris,  Dixon,  Doollttld, 
FeMmden,  Fowler,  Frelmghajsen,  Grimes,  Hendersoa,  Hendricks,  Joknson,  McCreery, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Tromboll,  Van  Winkle, 
Vickers,  and  Willev— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Crapin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferrjr,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Mor^n,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroj,  Baiiisey,Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— i^. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Sanlsbury,  Spragne,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  held  to  be  admissible. 

The  Witness.  May  I  take  the  question  in  my  hand  t  (The .question  was 
handed  to  the  witness  and  examined  by  him.)  The  first  qaestion  was  as  to 
''  both  occasions."  (The  previous  question  was  handed  to  the  witness  and 
examined  by  him.) 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  covers  both  occasions. 

The  Witness.  The  conversations  were  long  and  covered  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  precise  to  the  point  as  possible.  The 
President  stated  to  me  that  the  relations  which  had  grown  up  between  the 
Secretaiy  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  himself 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  I  must  again  interpose,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  question  is  simply  what  the  President  stated  his  purpose  was,  and 
not  to  put  in  his  whole  declarations. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  all  that  is  asked.    That  is  preliminary  to  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  all  he  is  going  to  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  pray  that  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
whether  they  will  have  the  whole  of  the  long  conversation,  which  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  His  purpose  in  offering  General  Sherman  a  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  it. 

The  Witness.  I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  but  it  f^peared 
to  me  necessary  to  state  what  I  began  to  state,  that  the  President  told  me  that 
the  relations  between  himself  and  Mr,  Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  such  that  he  could  not  execute  the  office 
which  he  filled  as  President  of  the  United  States  without  making  provision 
ad  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed  to 
have  the  right,  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest 
of  the  ai-my  and  of  the  country  ;  and  he  ofiered  me  the  office  in  that  view.  He 
.  did  not  state  to  me  then  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  courts  directly ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  office  administered  properly  in  the  interest  of 
the  army  and  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  On  both  occasions.  General,  or  the  other  occasion? 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case ;  that  I  did 
•not  wish  to  be  brought  as  an  officer  of  the  army  into  any  controversy. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNu.  Will  you  repeat  that  last  answer.  General  ? 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not 
bring  me,  as  an  officer,  into  the  controversy.  His  answer  was  that  it  was  found 
impossible,  or  a  case  could  not  be  made  up  ;  but,  said  he,  "  If  we  can  bring  die 
case  to  the  courts  it  would  not  stand  half  an  hour."  I  think  that  is  all  that  hq 
stated  to  me  then. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  On  either  occasion  t  C^r^r^n]t> 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  my  question.  ^  9' '^^^  ^^  ^OOglC, 
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The  Witness.  The  cooyenatkHi  was  Teiy  long  and  covered  a  great  deal  o^ 
ground 

Mr.  Manager  BcTLBR.  I  object  to  this  examination  being  r^iewed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  There  were  two  occanons.  Has  the  witness  got  through 
both  1     That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdi'LBR.  Whatever  may  be  the  pretence  under  which  it  is  to 
be  renewed,  I  hold  that,  according  to  the  due  order  (^  tnals,  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  President  The  counsel  dis- 
missed this  witness  and  he  was  gone,  and  he  is  brought  back  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  judges,  and  that  judge 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  must  interrupt  the  learned  manager  to  say  that  we  did 
not  dismiss  him.  On  the  contrary,  both  sides  asked  to  retain  him,  the  learned 
manager  saying  at  the  time  that  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  private  examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  I  must  interpose  a  denial.  I  have  asked  for 
no  private  examination.  I  say  the  counsel  dismissed  him  from  the  stand,  dis- 
jnissed  him  as  a  witness  in  the  case  from  the  stand.  Then  he  is  called  back  by 
one  of  the  judges.  In  any  court  that  anybody  ever  practiced  in  before,  or  in 
any  tribunal,  when  that  is  done,  and  a  question  is  put  by  a  judge,  that  never 
yet  opened  the  case  to  have  the  witness  examined  by  the  counsel  who  had  dis- 
missed him. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question.  I  think  I  asked  him 
to  answer  as  to  both  of  the  occasions  when  the  office  was  tendered  to  him. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Sbcrbtaky.  The  witness  having  answered  "  yes  "  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion, the  question  is,  **  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  ?  " 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Nothing  is  more  ususd  in  courts  of  justice  than  to  recall 
witnesses  for  further  examination,  especially  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  It  is  very  often  done  at  the  instance  of  counsel.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  if  any  senator 
desires  it  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  happy  to  put  it  to  the  court,  whether  the 
witness  shall  be  further  examined.     If  not 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  that  subject,  whether 
the  counsel  can  renew  the  examination  of  this  witness  and  go  beyond  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice*  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  they  pro- 
pose to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary's 
desk,  and  read  as  follows : 

Have  jou  ansjirered  as  to  both  occaeions  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  objected  to,  and  the  decision  of  the 
question  will  determine  whether  the  counsel  can  put  any  further  questions  to 
the  witness. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  We  may  be  heard  upon  that,  I  suppose  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question,  senators,  whether  a  witness  may  be  recalled  »  a 
Question  of  the  practice  of  courts.  It  is  a  practice  almost  universal,  unless 
tnere  is  a  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  to  permit  it  to  be  done,  and  it  is  always  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  In  special  circumstances,  where  collusion  is  suspected 
between  the  witness  and  counsel  for  wrong  purposes  adverse  to  the  administn- 
tion  of  justice,  a  strict  rule  may  be  laid  down.  Whatever  rule  this  eourt  in  the 
future  shall  lay  .down  as  peremptory,  if  it  be  that  neiUier  party  shall  recall  a 
witness  that  has  been  once  dismissed  from  the  stand,  of  course  will  be  obliga- 
tory upon  us ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  anything  has  occurred  in  the  progress 
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of  this  trial  to  intimate  to  comwel  that  any  sack  rule  had  been  adopted,  or 
would  be  applied  by  this  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  this  took  place :  this 
question  was  asked : 

In  that  inleryiew — 

That  is,  when  the  offer  was  made — 

What  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  70a  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton? 

That  question  was  offered  to  be  put,  and  after  argument,  and  upon  a  solemn 
ruling,  twenty-eight  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  decided  that  it  could  not  be  put. 
That  was  exactly  the  same  question  as  this,  asking  for  the  same  converaation 
at  the  same  time.  Then  certain  other  proceedings  were  had,  and  after  those 
were  had  the  counsel  waited  some  considerable  time  at  the  table  in  consultation, 
and  then  got  up  and  asked  leave  to  recall  this  witness  this  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  questions.  The  Senate  gave  that  leave  and  adjourned.  This 
morning  they  recalled  the  witness,  and  put  such  questions  as  they  pleased,  and* 
we  spent  as  many  hours,  as  you  remember,  in  doing  that.  '  On  Saturday  they 
had  got  through  with  him,  except  that  they  wanted  a  little  time  to  consider 
whether  they  would  recall  him ;  they  did  recall  him  this  morning,  and  after  get- 
ting through  with  him  the  witness  was  sent  away.  Then  he  was  again  recalled 
to  enable  one  of  the  judges  to  put  a  question,  to  satisfy  his  mind.  Of  course, 
he  was  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  so  doing;  that  could  not  be 
supposed  possible.    He  wanted  to  satisfy  his  mind. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  does  the  honorable  manager  mean  ? 

Mr.  Manage  Butlbr.  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say,  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed possible  that  he  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  the  honorable  manager  means  to  impute 
that  in  anything  I  have  done  in  this  trial  I  have  been  acting  af>  counsel,  or  in 
the  spirit  of  counsel,  he  does  not  know  the  man  of  whom  he  speaks.  I  am  here 
to  discharge  a  duty  ;  and  that  I  propose  to  do  legally.  And  permit  me  to  say 
to  the  honorable  manager  that  I  know  what  the  law  is  as  well  as  he  does,  and 
it  is  not  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Again  I  repeat,  so  that  my  language  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
President.  Having  put  his  question  and  satisfied  his  mind  of  something  that 
he  wanted  satisfied,  something  that  he  wanted  to  know,  how  can  it  be  that  that 
opens  the  case  to  allow  the  President's  counsel  to  go  into  a  new  examination  of 
the  witness  ?  How  do  they  know,  if  he  is  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  there  is  not  some  understanding  between  them^  which  I  do  not  charge — 
how  can  the  President's  counsel  know  that  his  mind  is  not  satisfied  ?  He  recalled 
the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  mind,  and  only  for  that  rea- 
son. I  agree  it  is  common  to  recall  witnesses  for  something  that  has  been  over- 
looked or  forgotten  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  presiding  officer  that  while — and  I  never 
have  said  otherwise — a  member  of  the  court  who  wants  to  satisfy  himself  by 
putting  some  question  may  recall  a  witness  for  that  purpose,  it  never  is  under- 
stood that  that  having  been  done,  the  case  was  opened  to  the  counsel  on  either 
side  to  go  on  and  put  other  questions.  The  court  is  allowed  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  supposed  that  the  judge  wants  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  a  par- 
ticular point.  After  the  judge  has  satisfied  his  mind  on  that  particular  point 
then  there  is  to  be  an  end,  and  it  is  not  to  open  the  case  anew.  I  trust  I  have 
answered  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  that  I  meant  no  imputation.  I 
was  putting  it  right  the  other  way: 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chief  Justice ;  and  I  only  rise  to  say  that 
I  did  not  know  that  the  counsel  proposed  to  ask  any  question,  and  I  agree  with 
the  honorable  manager  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  any  such  thing.    ^^^^^ 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr,  Obief  Justice,  one  moment  will,  I  think,  ahow  that 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me  a 
single  moment,  without  pretending  to  interrapt  him  7  Mr.  President,  I  desire, 
on  behalf  of  the  managers,  here,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing about  it,  to  disclaim,  once  for  all,  that  it  was  either  intended  by  my 
associate,  who  has  taken  his  seat,  or  is  intended  by  the  managers,  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  way,  to  question  the  right  and  the  entire  propriety  of  any  senator 
recalling  any  witness  and  putting  any  question  to  him  that  he  sees  fit.  We  im- 
pute no  improper  motives  to  any  senator  for  doing  so ;  and  we  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  it  is  furthest  from  our  purpose.  Bui  we  recognize  his  perfect 
right  to  do  so  and  the  entire  propriety  of  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  A  moment's,  consideration,  I  think,  will  satisfy  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Ohief  Justice,  that  the  question  is  not  precisely  of  our  right  to  recall  the  wit- 
ness, but  the  question  of  right,  if  it  be  important  to  be  discussed — and  it  maybe 
in  some  future  applications  of  the  rule — is,  that  when  the  court  have  introduced, 
by  their  right  of  questioning,  new  matter  of  evidence  that  had  previously  been 
excluded,  then  the  counsel  upon  either  side  are  not  obliged  to  leave  that  portion 
of  the  evidence  incomplete  or  without  cross-examination ;  for  some  piece  of  evi- 
dence might  be  drawn  out  that,  as  it  stood,  nakedly,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  prejudicial  to  the  side  whose  witness  was  recalled,  if  yon 
please ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  competent,  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  examina- 
tion, that  the  counsel  should  be  permitted  to  place  the  whole  of  the  fact  and  the 
truth — within  the  proper  rules  of  evidence,  of  course — ^before  the  court. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  I  do  not,  of  course,  object, 
under  the  decision  made  by  the  Senate,  to  a  full  ansYor  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  senator  from  Maryland ;  but  my  objection  is  made  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  decided  that  the  conversations  of  the 
JPresident  were  not  admissible  in  evidence,  and  the  witness  having  answered  the 
question  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  counsel  for 
the  President  to  proceed  to  examine  him  upon  that  point,  because  it  is  contrarj 
to  the  decision  already  made. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  again  read  both  the  questions,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  understand  precisely  what  is  before  it. 

The  Sbcrbtary.  The  first  question  was  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  on  the27lh 
of  Jannary,  1868,  and  on  the  3l6t  of  the  same  month  and  ^ear,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  sach  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  ? 

The  witness  having  answered  "  yes,"  the  next  question  was : 

State  what  he  said  his  purpose  was. 

The  question  now  is : 

Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  not  my  question. 

.Mr.  Stanbkry.  That  is  mine;  and  I  want  to  say  one  word  as  to  that. 
Notwithstanding  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  has  put  this  qn^ 
tion,  he  has  put  it  about  our  client  and  our  case.  They  belong  to  us.  He 
has  put  it  so  that  a  new  door  is  opened  that  was  closed  to  us  before,  and 
the  court  has  gone  into  that  new  evidence  that  was  a  sealed  book  to  as, 
about  which  we  could  neither  examine  nor  cross- eximiine.  That  which  was 
closed  to  us  by  the  decision  of  the  court  on  Saturday,  is  now  opened  by  the 
question  of  the  senator  to-day.  Now,  I  understand  the  doctrine  contended 
for  to  be  that  we  must  take  that  answer,  for  better  or  worse,  to  a  question 
we  did  not  put.  Now,  senators,  if  in  that  tmswer  the  matter  had  b^n  <^^' 
demnatory  of  the  President;  if  the  senator  had  got  as  an  answer  that  the 
President  told  the  witness  expressly  that  he  intended  to  violate  any  law ;  thai 
he  was  acting  in  bad  faith ;  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  I  am  told  the  doctrine 
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here  now  is,  "  inasmuch  as  it  was  broagbt  out  bj  a  senator,  not  by  yourselves, 
althoogh  it  is  fatal  testimony  to  your  client,  you  csyanot  cross-examine  him  one 
word  about  it."  It  is  not  testimony  of  our  asking.  Suppose  it  bad  been 
broaght  out  by  the  managers,  could  we  not  cross-examine  ?  Suppose  it  is 
brought  out  by  a  senator,  does  that  make  it  any  more  sacred  against  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  the  sacred  right  of  cross-examination  ?  Does  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel  come  here,  that  wherever  any  question  is  answered  upon  the  interroga- 
tory of  a  senator  you  must  take  that  answer,  without  any  opportunity  to  contra- 
dict the  witness  or  to  cross-examine  the  witness ;  that  that  sacred  right  cannot 
be  exercised ;  that  we  ai*e  estopped  not  by  our  own  act,  not  by  testimony  we 
have  called  out,  but  we  are  estopped  by  the  act  of  another,  and  shut  out  from 
the  pursuit  of  truth  because  a  senator  nas  put  the  question  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  condemnatory  of  our  client  ?  I  say  the  moment  that  door  is 
opened  and  new  testimony  introduced  in  the  cause  we  have  a  right  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness ;  a  right  to  explain  it  if  we  can,  to  contradict  it  if  we  can, 
to  impeach  the  veiy  witness  who  testifies  to  it  if  we  can.  Every  weapon  that 
a  defendant  has  in  pursuit  of  truth  as  to  testimony  against  him  is  put  into  our « 
hands  the  moment  such  a  question  is  put  and  such  a  question  is  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  think  senators  cannot  fail  to  have 
observed  the  most  extraordinary  remarks  that  have  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
the  honorable  counsel  for  the  President.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  intelligent 
men,  whether  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  these  galleries,  that  they  have 
attempted,  through  this  witness,  to  obtain  the  mere  naked  declaration  of  the 
accused  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of  his  guilt  arising  from  his  having  done 
an  unlawful  act. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  {he  feeling  with  which  the  h^onorable  gentleman  has  just 
discussed  this  question.  If  I  heard  aright  the  testimony  which  fell  from  the 
lipsx)f  the  witness,  the  Lieutenant  General,  it  was  testimony  that  utterly  disap- 
pointed and  confounded  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  What  was  it?  Nothing 
was  said,  said  the  witness,  in  the  first  conversation  about  an  appeal  to  the  courts, 
and  finally  this  was  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a  case  by  which  to 
appeal  to  the  courts.  These  declarations  of  the  President,  standing  in  that 
form,  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  counsel.  They  are  brought  out,  to  be  sure, 
upon  the  question  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland ;  but  they  are 
not  satisfactory  to  the  counsel;  and  now  he  tells  the  Senate  that  he  has  the 
right  to  cross-examine.  To  cross-examine  whom,  sirl  To  cross-examine  his 
own  witness.  To  cross-examine  him  for  what  purpose?  "In  search  of  the 
truth !"  Well,  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  under  difficulties.  The  witness  has 
already  sworn  to  matter  of  fact  that  shows  the  naked,  bald  falsity  of  the  defence 
interposed  here  by  the  President  in  his  answer,  that  his  only  purpose  in  violat- 
ing the  law  was  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts.  Why  did  not  he 
test  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts?  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  he  has  accounted  for  it  in  telling  this  witness  that  the 
case  could  not  be  made  up.  The  learned  counsel  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is 
too  familiar  with  the  law  of  this  country,  too  familiar  with  the  absolute  adjudi- 
cation of  this  very  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to  venture  to  indorse  for  a  mo- 
ment this  utterance  of  his  client  made  to  the  Lieutenant  General  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case.  I  stand  here  and  assert  what  the  learned  coun- 
sel knows  right  well,  that  all  that  was  needful  to  make  up  a  case  was  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do  just  what  he  did  do  in  the  first  instance, 
to,  issue  an  order  directing  Mr.  Stanton  to  surrender  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  to  "  Lorenzo  Thomas,  whom  he  had  that  day 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,**  and  to  surrender  all  the  records  of 
the  office  to  him,  to  surrender  the  property  of  the  office  to  him,  and  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  obey  his  command,  through  his  Attor- 
ney General,  whp  now  appears  as  his  attorney  in  the  trial  and  defence  of  this 
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case,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  quo  werramto.  That  is  llie  law  which'  we  undertake 
to  say  is  settled  id  this  case,  notwithstanding  his  statement  to  the  witness 
whom  they  have  called  here.  It  is  settled  in  the  case  of  Wallace  vt,  Ander- 
son, as  the  Senate  will  recollect,  reported  in  5  Wheaton,  page  291.  The 
opinion  of  the  court,  from  which  no  dissent  was  expressed  hj  any  member  of 
the  hench,  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  I  will  read  the  opinion : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  a  writ  of  oko  toarraito 
could  not  be  maintained,  except  at  the  instance  of  the  crovemment ;  and  as  this  writ  was 
issued  bj  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  oi  the  person  claiming  to  ezerdse 
the  office  in  questionu    The  information  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed. 

That  power  was  not  employed  by  the  Executive  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Let  him  answer  in  some  other  way  than  by  these  declarations,  songht  to 
be  reached  through  a  cross-examination  of  their  own  witness,  why  he  did  not 
follow  -up  bis  illegal  order  for  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  for  the  appointment 
of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  by  legally  suing  out  his 
'  writ  of  q%o  warranto  and  trying  the  question  in  the  courts. 

But,  gentlemen  senators,  there  is  something  more  than  that  in  this  case — and 
I  desire  merely  to  refer  to  it  in  passing — that  the  question  which  the  gentle- 
men raise  here  in  argument  now  is,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  whether,  having 
violated  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  testimony  here,  beyond  question,  they  cannot  at  last  strip  the  people  of 
the  power  which  ihey  retained  to  themselves  by  impeachment — to  hold  such 
malefactors  to  answer  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclasion 
of  the  interposition  of  every  other  tribunal  of  justiee  upon  God's  footstool. 
What  has  this  question  to  do  with  the  final  decision  of  the  case  before  the  Sen- 
ate ?  I  say  if  your  Supreme  Court  sat  to-day  in  judgment  upon  this  question 
it  has  no  power  and  can  have  none  over  this  Senate.  The  question  belongs  to 
the  Senate,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  exclusively.  The  words  are 
that  "  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments." 

The  sole  or  only  power  to  try  impeachments  includes  the  power  to  try  and 
determine  every  question  of  law  and  fact  arising  in  a  case  of  impeachment.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  circuit  court  or  of 
the  district  court  or  of  any  court  outside  of  this  is  invoked  for  the  decision  of 
any  question  arising  in  this  trial  between  the  people  and  their  guilty  President. 
We  protest,  then,  against  a  speech  that  has  been  made  here  in  this  matter.  We 
protest,  also,  against  the  attempt  here  to  cross-examine  their  own  witness  uia 
get  rid  of  the  matter  already  stated  so  truthfully  and  so  fairly  by  the  witness, 
which  clearly  makes  against  their  client  and  strips  him  of  every  feather,  and 
leaves  him  naked  for  the  avenging  hand  of  justice  to  reach  him  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  shall  enter  into  no  discussions 
irrelevant  to  this  matter ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  have  matters  so  misrepre- 
•sen ted.  My  learned  associate,  arguing  upon  a  hypothetical  case  as  to  the 
injustice  of  the  rule  sought  to  be  laid  down  when  it  should  happen  that  the 
evidence  was  injurious  to  a  party,  that  he  should  be  restricted  from  cross-exami- 
nation undertook,  by  way  of  argument,  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  Senate. 
It  had  not  the  remotest  application,  and,  as  must  have  been  apparent  to  ev^ 
intelligent  observer,  was  not  connected  in  the  least  with  the  actual  evidence 
given.  The  evidence  given,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  managers,  is  extremdj 
satisfactory  to  us,  presenting  the  very  point  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Lieutenant 
General  to  the  President  why  the  lawyers  could  not  make  up  a  case  without 
bringing  in  an  ad  interim  appointment.  The  answer  of  the  President  was  that 
it  could  not  be  done,  but  when  on  the  effect  of  an  ad  interim  appointment  the 
matter  was  brought  up,  the  case  would  not  stand  half  an  hour,  agreeing  widi 
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Mr.  Manager  Btttler  m  his  hypothetical  case  in  the  note  that  he  wrote  for  the 
PreBident  to  send  to  the  Senate  : 

I  felt  myself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton  should  answer  the  infor- 
mation in  the  nature  of  a  quo  toarranto,  which  I  intend  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  at  an 
earl;  day,  by  saying  that  be  holds  tiie  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment  and 
authority  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  has  never  been  revoked. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  very  briefly  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  instead  of  bettering  his  client's 
case  he  has  made  it  worse  by  his  attempt  to  explain  this  declaration  of  the 
President  to  the  witness  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a  case  without  an 
ad  interim  appointment.  I  agree  and  stated  myself  in  the  remarks  which  I 
made  before,  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  shonld  issne  his  order  of  i*emoval  as 
he  did  issue  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  issue  his  order  of  appoint- 
ment to  Lorenzo  Thomas  or  somebody  else  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tnt^nif  as 
he  did  issue  it ;  but  now  how  does  the  case  stand  ?  Had  he  not  made  an  ad 
interim  appointment  six  months  before  this  conversation  with  the  Lieutenant 
Oeneral  ?  Had  he  not  made  an  ad  interim  appointment  in  August,  1867,  of 
General  Grant  t  Ah !  says  the  gentleman,  he  only  suspended  Mr.  Stanton 
then  under  the  tenure-of-oflfice  act,  and  therefore  the  question  could  not  very 
well  be  raised.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  the  answer  of  the  counsel ;  it  is 
all  the  answer  they  can  make;  but,  gentlemen  senators,  how  does  such  an 
answer  stand  with  the  corrupt  answer  put  in  here  by  the  President  that  he  did 
not  make  that  suspension  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  but  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  hitn  by  that 
Constitution  ?  He  cannot  play  *'  fast  and  loose"  in  this  way  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  peojrte  of  this  country. 

Why  did  he  not  issue  out  his  writ  of  quo  warranto  in  August,  when  he  had 
his  appointment  of  Secretary  ad  interim,  casting  aside  your  statute,  going  into 
courts,  forestalling  the  power  of  the  people  to  try  him  by  impeachment  for  this 
violation  ot  law,  for  this  unlawful  act,  which  by  the  law  of  every  country  where 
the  common  law  obtaius  carries  the  criminal  intent  with  it  on  its  face,  and  which 
he  cannot  talk  from  the  record  by  any  false  statement,  nor  swear  from  the 
record  in  any  shape  or  form  by  any  mere  declarations  of  his  own. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this  matter.  They  got  in  evidence  of 
what  he  told  Thomas,  and  now  they  want  to  contradict  that  evidence.  After 
the  refusal  of  the  office  to  him  by  Stanton,  after  Stanton  refused  to  obey  Thomas's 
orders,  affcer  he  had  ordered  Thomas  to  go  to  his  own  place,  and  Thomas  refused 
to  obey  his  orders  and  declared  himself  Secretary  and  his  purpose  to  control 
the  office,  to  take  possession  of  the  records,  and  seize  upon  its  mails,  you  have 
had  offered  here  by  this  defence  the  declarations  of  the  accused  to  Thomas  when 
he  went  back  and  reported  to  him  this  refusal,  "  Gk>  on,  take  possession  of  the 
office ;"  not  "  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  the  courts,"  not  "  G^  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto ;'^  there  was  no  intimation  of  that  sort  then; 
but  that  declaration  of  the  accused  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
of  February,  after  he  had  committed  this  crime  against  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  his  country,  is  to  be  got  rid  of  here  to-day  by  his  declaration  at  another  time 
that  they  are  seeking  after  now,  to  the  Lieutenant  General. 

We  are  not  trying  the  President  here  for  having  offered  the  Lieutenant  General 
an  appointment  of  Secretary  ad  interim,  or  an  absolute  appointment  either. 
We  are  trying  the  President  here  for  issuing  an  order,  in  violation  of  law,  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  another  letter  of  authority,  in  violation  of  the 
law,  directiog  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department,  its 
records,  and  its  property,  and  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Constitution,  of  his  own  oath  of 
office,  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
S^uite.    And  these  gentlemen  come  here  to  get  rid  of  this  matter  in  this  way 
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by  croBS-examining,  to  use  their  own  word,  their  own  witnees,  beeawe,  after 
failing  to  get  anything  from  him  themselves,  and  the  Senate  having  succeeded 
in  getting  words  from  him  that  do  not  suit  their  purpose,  they  seek  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  matter  by  a  flirther  examination. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  information  if  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  has  been  fully  answered! 

The  GuiBP  Justice.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  will  reduce  his  question  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  propose 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  the  question  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  propound  any  question  to  the  witness  at  all.  I  merely 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  Chief  Justice  whether  the  question,  as  drafted  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland,  has  been  fuUy  answered  by  the  witoees 
or  not  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  reply  to  thai 
question.     The  witness  only  can  reply. 

The  Witness.  Where  is  my  answer? 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  I  ask  is  there  not  a  question  pending  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  ask  that  the  question  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  explain  the  position  of  the  matter 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  desired  that  the  following  question 
should  be  put  to  the  witness,  (General  Sherman.)  "  When  the  President  ten- 
dered to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1868,  and  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  ?'*  To  that 
question  the  witness  replied,  **  he  did"  or  "  yes."  That  answer  having  been 
given,  the  senator  from  Maryland  propounded  the  further  question,  **  The  wit- 
ness having  answered  yes,  will  he  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  t"  The 
witness  having  made  an  answer  to  that  question  either  partial  or  full,  the  Chief 
Justice  is  unable  to  decide  which,  the  counsel  for  the  President  propose  this 
question :  *'  Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  ?"  That  is  the  same  ques- 
tion which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  now  proposes  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
which  he  is  unable  to  answer.  The  senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  objects 
to  the  question  proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  upon  the  ground  that 
General  Sherman  having  been  recalled  at  the  instance  of  a  senator,  and  having 
been  examined  by  him,  he  cannot  be  examined  by  counsel  for  the  President. 
The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  that  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Senate,  but  Uiat  it  is  usual,  under  such  circumstances,  to  allow  counsel  to 
proceed  with  their  inquiries  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  this  qnestioQ. 
When  the  question  was  orally  put  I  understood  it  to  be  another  and  different 
question.  I  am  willing  a  frill  answer  shall  be  given  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  but  object  to  new  questions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question,  and  the  witness 
will  answer. 

The  Secretary.  The  question  is,  •*  Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occar 
sions  ?" 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  hear  my  answer  as  far  as  it  had  gone. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  reporter  read  the  antwer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  one  of  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate,  read  the  previeus 
answer  of  the  witness  from  the  short-hiuid  notes,  as  follows : 

I  SnteDded  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  bat  it  appeared  to  me  necessarv^  to  state 
wbat  I  began  to  state— that  the  President  told  me  that  the  relations  between  himsdf  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  mettben  of  the  cabinet,  wero  such 
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t^  he  covld  not  esecnte  the  office  whloh  he  filled  as  t^resident  of  the  United  Stafae»  without 
making  proviBion  mH  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  ri^ht  nnder  the  law ;  he  claimed 
to  have  the  right;  and  his  purpoae  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
amy  and  of  the  eooaiiy ;  aad  lie  oflerad  me  the  ofioe  ia  that  view.  He  did  not  state  to  me 
then  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  courts  directly ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  haying 
the  office  administered  properly  in  the  interest  of  the  army  and  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Stambert.  On  ooth  occasions,  general,  or  the  other  occasion  t 

The  Witney.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  c<nild  not  make  a  ease;  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  brought  as  an  officer  of  the  army  into  any  controTorsy. 

Mr.  (Inkling.  Will  you  net  repeat  that  last  answer,  general  ? 

The  W1TIIB88.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not  bring  me,  or  aa 
officer,  into  the  controversy  t  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  found  impossible,  or  a  case  could 
not  be  made  up ;  but,  said  he,  if  we  can  bring  the  case  tb  the  courts,  it  would  not  stand  half 
an  hour.    I  think  that  is  all  that  he  stated  to  me  then. 

Mr.  Drakb.  Now  read  the  pending  question. 

The  Skorbtary.  The  question  is :  **  Have  jon  answered  as  to  both  occa- 
sions." 

The  Witness.  The  question  first  asked  me  seemed  to  restrict  me  so  close  to 
the  purpose  that  I  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  that  point  alone.  On  the 
first  day  or  the  first  interview  in  which  the  President  offered  me  the  appoint- 
ment ad  interim  he  confined  himself  to  very  general  terms,  and  I  gave  him  no 
definite  ajiswer.  The  second  interview,  which  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th, 
not  the  3  Ist,  was  the  interview  during  which  he  made  the  points  which  I  have 
testified  to.  In  speaking  he  referred  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  known 
as  the  civil  tenure-of-office  bill,  I  think,  or  the  tenure  of  civil-office  bill ;  and  it 
was  the  constitutionality  of  that  bill  which  he  seemed  desirous  of  having  tested, 
and  which,  he  said,  if  it  could  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  properly, 
would  not  stand  half  an  hour.  We  also  *spoke  of  force.  I  first  stated  that  if 
Mr.  Stanton  would  simply  retire,  although  it  was  ag^nst  my  interest,  against 
my  desire,  against  my  personal  wishes,  and  against  my  official  wishes,  I  might 
be  willing  to  undertake  to  administer  the  office  <id  interim.  Then  he  supposed 
that  the  point  was  yielded ;  and  I  made  this  point,  "  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do 
not  yield  1"  He  answered,  "  Oh !  he  will  make  no  objection ;  you  present  the 
order,  and  he  will  retire."  I  expressed  my  doubt,  and  he  remarked,  '*  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do ;  he  is  Cowardly."  I  then  begged  to  be  excused  from 
|iviug  him  an  answer  to  give  the  subject  more  reflection,  and  I  gave  him  my 
final  answer  in  writing.  I  think  that  letter,  .if  you  insist  upon  knowing  my 
views,  should  come  into  evidence,  and  not  parol  testimony  taken  up ;  but  my 
reasons  for  declining  the  office  were  mostly  personal  in  their  nature. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate  I 
desire  to  correct  a  mistake  of  fact.  I  thought  General  Sherman  said  the  3lBt, 
but  it  is  the  30th  of  January,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  have  that  correction 
made  in  my  written  question. 

The  Chief  Justk.b.  If  there  be  no  objection  that  correction  will  be  made. 
The  30th  will  be  substituted  for  the  31st  in  the  record  of  the  question  of  the 
senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hbndbrson.  I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  which  I  send  to 
the  Chair  in  writing. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Seoretary  will  read  the  question  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Did  the  Preeident,  on  either  of  the  ooeasiens  alluded  to,  exproas  to  you  a  fixed  lesolntion 
or  detennination  to  remove  Stanton  from  his  ofiioe  f 

The  Witness.  If  by  removal  is  meant  a  removal  by  force,  he  never  conveyed 
to  my  mind  such  an  impression ;  but  he  did  most  unmistakably  say  that  he 
could  have  no  more  intercourse  with  him  in  the  relation  of  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  War,  ^  T 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  to  pot  a  question  to  the  witnesB.    I  send  it  to  the 
Chair. 
The  Ohibp  Justicb.  TIw  Seereluy  wUl  nad  tke  qveatioa  pioposed  bj  the 

senator  from  Michigan. 
The  Secretary  r^  as  follows  : 

Ton  ncj  the  PresMeiit  spoke  of  ibrce.    What  did  he  saj  about  foreef 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  inquired,  <'  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  jieli,  what  then 
'shall  be  done  V*  '*  Oh/'  said  he,  ''  there  is  no  necessity  of  eonsideriog  that 
question;  upon  the  presenta^on  of  an  order  he  will  simply  go  away/'  or 
"  retire/' 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  a  full  answer  to  the  question  7 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  deshre  to  submit  another  question.  I  send 
it  to  the  desk. 

The  Ohibp  Justtcb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missottri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  70a  ffive  any  opinion  or  advice  to  tlie  President  on  either  of  those  occasions  in  regard 
to  the  legafitj  or  propriety  of  an  ad  interim  appointment ;  and  if  so,  what  advice  ^d  yon 
give,  or  what  opinion  did  you  express  to  him  7 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  must  object  to  diat. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleh.  It  has  been,  overruled  once  to-day.  I  suppose  the 
Senate  means  to  adhere  to  some  rule. 

The  GfiiBF  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  ot^ect  to  the  question  being 
answered  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  BtrrLBR.  We  do. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate 
whether  the  question  proposed  by  the  senator  mm  Missouri  is  admissible  and 
should  be  put  to  the  witness. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

So  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  If  bo  other  questions  are  sought  to  be  put  to  Oeneral  Sher- 
man, I  believe  we  are  through  with  him. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  pot  any  ques- 
tions 1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  did  not  know  that  the  counsel  for  the  President  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  have  said  we  are  through.  We  do  not  propose  to  argue 
that  point. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen,  General  Shennan  desires  to  know  if  you 
aare  through  with  him  on  both  sides  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  may  desire  to  recall  tilre  Lieutenant  Gknend 
to-morrow. 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  summons  to  appear  before  your  committee  to-niormw. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  must  insist,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  cross-examination 
must  be  finished  before  the  witness  is  allowed  to  leave  Ae  stand. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  any  cross-examioation 
at  prtpent. 

Mr.  Evarts.  No  cross-examination  "  at  present !"  We  insist  that  the  eioss- 
examination  must  be  made  now  if  it  ie  to  be  made  at  aO. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  rule« 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  submit  that  the  gentlemen  themselves  om  Satur- 
day made  an  i^peal  for  lea?e  to  recall  the  witness;  and  for  myself^  and  aa  I 
understood  it  to  be  for  my  associate  managers,  I  made  no  objc^on.  Itis  fi>r 
the  Senate  to  determine  whether  we  shall  recall  him  to-morroWa^OOQlC 
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Mr.ISvARTS.  We  kaye  no  desire  to  be  striet  about  these  rules,  bat  we  desire 
that  they  shall  be  eqnally  strict  on  both  sides. 

The  Ghibf  JusTtcB.  UDdoubtedly  liie  general  rule  is  that  if  the  managers 
desire  to  cross-examine  they  must  cross-examine  before  dismissing  the  witness ; 
but  that  will  be  a  question  for  the  Senate  when  General  Shennan  is  recalled. 

Mr.  Manager  Bvtli^.  This  witness  has  not  been  called  now  bj  the  counsel, 
and  ther^re  we  do  not  cross-examine  at  present  about  the  matter  inquired 
of  bj  the  court.  The  court's  questions  are  all  very  well ;  we  cannot  interfere- 
with  those ;  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  We  will  take  our  own  course  in  our 
own  way. 

Mr.  Etarts.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  let  you  know  what  it  is  when  we  get  ready. 

B.  J.  Mbios  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  docket  of  the  supreme  ceurt  of  the  District  with  you  now  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  docket  entries  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Lorenzo  Thomas  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Is  that  evidence  ?  I  have  no  belief  that  the  docket 
entry  of  a  court,  until  the  record  is  made  up,  is  anything  more  than  a  minute 
from  which  the  record  may  be  extended.  I  directed  that  the  record  should  be 
extended  in  this  case  for  tike  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  any  record  was  made,  as  the  witness 
has  already  told  us ;  but  it  was  a  proceeding  before  a  judge  at  duunbers,  and 
the  only  entry  on  the  hooks  is  the  entry  on  the  docket* 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  witness  will  proceed,  unless'  the  question  b^; 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  objected. 

Mr.  Manager  BiNdHAM.  We  must  object  to  the  evideooe  as  incempetent. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  state  in  writ- 
ing what  they  propose  to  prove. 

The  offer  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  was  reduced  in  writing  in  the  foroi 
of  a  question  to  the  witness,  as  follows : 

Have  Toa  got  the  docket  entries  as  to  ^  disposition  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  vsi. 
Lorenso  Thomas,  and  if  so  will  70a  prodace  and  read  then  7 

The  Ghibf  Justiob.  The  Chief  Justioe  diinks  that  diis  is  a  part  of  ^e  same 
transactioD,  and  is  competent  evidence ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to  the 
Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  The  witness  will  answer 
the  qveatioD. 

The  WiTNRSS.  The  examining  magistrate  or  the  judge  took  the  recognisance* 
of  Greneral  Thomas  for  his  appearance  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  when  that 
recognizance  was  taken  it  was  put  on  the  docket  ot  the  court,  becuise  these- 
might  be  a  scire  Jkcias  upon  it  on  one  supposition,  and  there  might  be  an  indict- 
ment.     Therefore  it  was  put  upon  the  docket  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Bead  the  docket  entries. 

The  WiTffBSS.  The  case  is  numbered  5711. 

The  UNrrED  States  v$,  Lorbnzo  Thomas. 

Warrant  for  his  arrest,  issued  hy  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  on  the  oath  of  E.  M.  Staa*- 
ton,  to  answer  the  charge  of  high  misdemeanor  in  that  he  did  unlawfully  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  int§rim,  Fehruarj  22, 1868. 

Warrant  served  hj  the  marshal  Febmarj  22, 1868. 

Recognisance  for  his  appearance  on  the  26th  instant,  February  22, 1866. 

Discharged  bj  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  on  the  motion  of  the  defendwat's  counsel,  Febmarr 
26,1868.  n  ] 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  That  is  all.      '  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Tbe  Ohtkf  Justicb.  Do  tbe  honorable  managers  deeire  to  cross-examine  this 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  bave  nothing  to  ask  of  this  witaesB,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  move  that  the  conrt  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stewart.  On  tliat  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Ohiep  Justice.  The  senator  irom  Maryland  moves  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.  On  tiiis 
.  qnestion  the  yeas  and  nays  are  asked  for. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered,  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present  not 
flUBtaining  the  call. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  there  were,  on  a  division, 
a3re8  24,  noes  18;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment, 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


TuE8i>AY,  April  14,  1868. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chambet  at  12 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at  arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  tha  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  also 
•appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  oommittee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Cbibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal. 

Mr.  Stbwabt.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  reading  of  the  jparnal  will 
be  dispensed  with.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordtradt  In  answer  to  the  motion  of  t^e  OAnagers,  that,  nnder  the  rale  limitingr  the  tr^- 
ment  to  two  on  a  side  unless  otherwise  ordered,  such  otb«r  manafere  and  ooansei  as  obooee 
may  print  and  file  arg^uments  at  any  time  before  the  argument  of  the  dosing  manager. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  order  will  be  cooffidered 
now. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  object,  Mr.  President, 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.    The  order  will  lie  over  for  one  day. 

Mr  SuMNEB.  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  inquire  under  what  rule  saoh 
an  objection  can  be  made. 

The  Chief  Ju.stice.  The  Chief  Justice  stated  on  Saturday  that  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  court  he  applied,  as  far  as  they  were  applicable,  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  tbe  Senate.  This  has  been  done  upon  several  occasions,  and  when 
objection  has  been  made  orders  have  been  laid  oyer  to  the  next  day  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  argue  the  question ;  but  I  h^  to 
remind  the  Chair  of  the  rule  under  which  this  order  is  moved. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  lie  over.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, you  will  please  proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be 
obliged  to  state  to  the  court  that  since  the  adjournment  yesterday,  and  not  com- 
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iog  to  (Mur  kaowkdgtt  viitil  j«8t  hetan  we  came  into  court  this  mornio^*  our 
associate,  Mr.  .Stanbery,  is  prevented  b^  illoesa,  which  confines  him  wholly, 
from  attending  opon  die  court  to-day.  I  have  seen  him,  and  have  learned  the 
opinion  of*  his  physician  that  he  will  undoabtedly,  in  expectation,  be  able  to 
resume  his  duty  within  forty-eight  hours,  a»d  there  may  be  some  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  do  so  by  to-morrow.  In  the  suddenness  of  this  knowledge  to 
us,  and  in  the  actual  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  proofs,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us,  and  almost  impossible  with  any  proper  attention  to  the  justice^ 
of  the  ease,  to  proceed  to-day;  and  we  suppose  Uiat  an  indulgence*  at  least  for' 
the  day,  would  lessen  the  chmice  of  longer  proerastination.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justioe  will  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  much 
of  the  matter  to  be  produced  in  evidence  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
our  associate,  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  not  within  our  own,  and  we  have  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  the  prooft  has  been  accorded  to  him. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  pleasant  for  us,  and  not  pleasant  for  Mr.  Btanbery,  espe- 
cially, that  such  an  occasion  as  this  should  arise  for  the  introduction  of  personal 
eoBsideratioDS ;  but  in  our  best  judgment  we  can  only  present  it  to  the  court  in 
the  aspect  I  have  named,  and  submit  it  to  their  discretion  whether  the  facility  and 
the  indulgence  that  may  be  needed  on  our  part  should  be  limited  to  this  day  or 
whether  it  should  extend  over  the  two  days  that  we  suppose  would  assure  the  \ 
restoration  of  Mr.  Stanbery  to  health.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanbery  last  evening,  and, 
although  he  had  been  a  little  affected  by  a  cold  which  he  had  contracted,  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be,  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be,  in  a  condition  of  health  that  would 
permit  him  to  go  on  as  usual ;  and  it  was  only  as  we  were  preparibg  to  come  to 
court  this  morning  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  confinement  of 
his  physician  and  to  inform  us  of  his  situation. 

Mr.  Drakb.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  a  question  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  ^m  Missouri 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  foDows  :  * 

Cannot  the  day  be  occupied  by  counsel  for  tbe  respondeat  in  giving  in  documentary  evi- 
dence T 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  cannot,  as  we  understand  the  situation  of  the  proofs  and  our 
duty  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Wbdhbsday,  A^ml  15,  1868. 

The  Ohibf  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  far  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  ass^ed  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Gommittee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for 
them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  oC  yesterday's 

proceedings.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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The  Sojwtogy  ntA  tW  jommd  ctf  jm^arimj's  pucorflu^-t  of  the  Seoito 
•ktiag  for  tbe  trial  of  the  impeaelineiii. 

Tbe  Ghibf  Justice.  The  firet  baeinees  im  erdcr  it  the  eeMJderatiea  of  the 
Mder  eobmitted  bj  the  eemttor  torn  Hassachosettt  [Mr.  SoBuiw]  jeeterday. 

Mr.  Sum NBB.  1  ehould  like  to  have  it  xeeorted. 

The  Chikf  Ju8TI€b.  Tbe  SeereCary  will  read  the  order. 

Tbe  Secretary  read  at  fi^we  : 

OrdemL,  In  angwer  to  the  motion  of  tbe  managers,  tbat,  under  the  rale  limiting  the  argn- 
meok  to  two  on  a  side,  **  unless  otfaerwise  ordered/'  sack  other  maaagers  and  eennsel  at 
dioose  maj  print  and  file  argameBts  at  aa j  tiaie  before  the  irgoment  of  ttw  eloaiBg  i 


Tbe  Ghibp  JrsncB.  Tbe  qBeetioB  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order. 

Mr.  Ebmunds.  I  meve  to  amend  the  order  bo  that  it  will  read,  **  May  priot 
and  file  argnnests  at  aay  tbae  belore  the  argvneat  of  the  openhig  aunagor 
shall  be  concluded/'  in  order  that  the  oooaael  for  ^e  delbnee  Biay  hare  an 
epportonity  to  see  what  argsments  they  are  to  reply  to. 

Mr.  6UMNBB.  I  hare  bo  objoetten  to  that 

Mr.  JoflNSoN.  I  ask  lor  tbe  reading  of  the  order  as  proposed  to  be  aaeBJM. 

The  Chief  Justksb.  Tbe  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Sbcrbtaby.  The  order  submitted  reads  as  foUows : 

Oriflrerf,  In  aaswer  to  tbe  motion  of  the  managers,  that,  nnder  Morale  Hraltinff  ^  aig«- 
BMot  to  two  on  a  side,  nakss  otherwise  ocdeied,  sack  other  Managers  and  coobsm  as  ckossB 
may  print  and  file  arguments  at  any  time  befora  the  argoment  of  the  clssing  manager. 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  oat  the  words  ''  argomeat  of  the  dosing  BBaaagav" 
and  insert ''  argnaMnt  of  the  opening  maaager  shall  be  coneladed." 

Mr.  £vABT8.  Mr.  Obief  Jostice*  may  we  be  allowed  to  make  a  saggestiea  a 
refrrence  to  this  order  ? 

The  Ohibf  JuenoB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Tbe  amendment  offered  and  accepted  places,  I  sappose»  Ae 
proper  restriction  upon  tbe  arguments  to  be  famished  in  prist  on  the  part  <Mr  tbe 
managers.  That  pats  tbe  matter  in  proper  shape,  I  sappose,  as  r^pards  tbe 
printed  briefs  that  may  be  put  in  on  the  part  ef  the  managers  \  that  is  to  saj* 
that  they  shall  be  filed  before  we  make  oar  reply.  On  oar  part,  howeyw,  it 
would  be  proper  that  we  should  have  tbe  liberty  of  filing  tbe  briefs  at  any  time 
bef  )re  the  closing  manager  makes  bis  final  reply,  as  a  part  of  oar  new  briefs  maj 
be  in  reply  to  tbe  new  briefs  that  are  put  in  on  the  part  of  the  prosecntion. 

Mr.  Manager  BiNOfiAM.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  desire  to  say,  in  regard 
to  tbe  remark  which  has  just  been  made  by  tbe  honorable  gentleman  on  behalf 
of  the  accused,  that  it  would  seem,  if  tbe  order  be  entered  as  he  suggests,  diat 
additional  arguments  made  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  President  need  not  be 
filed  until  tbe  close  of  tbe  arguments  on  behalf  of  tbe  accused  made  orally  to 
tbe  Senate,  tbe  repliant  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  people  would  nave  no  opportunity  to  see  those  arguments  not  delivered,  and 
therefore  could  not  reply  to  them.  I  would  suggest  that  tbe  order  as  it  stands 
is  right.  It  gives  tbe  counsel  for  tbe  President  the  opportunity  to  review  what 
may  be  filed  before  they  argue,  and  it  gives  tbe  counsel  for  tbe  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  before  he  argues  whatever  may  be  filed  here  oB  behalf  o#  tbe 
President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Undoubtedly  there  are  inconveniences  in  this  enlargement  of 
the  rale,  however  c^plied ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  eqaality  in  requiring  sadi 
side  to  furnish  its  arguments  in  time  to  have  replying  counsel  answer  them; 
and  tbe  same  rule  upon  my  suggestion  would  be  applied  to  ns  that  by  tbis 
present  amendment  is  implied  to  the  managers  for  the  impeachment,  for  they 
are  not  required  to  file  their  additional  brids  except  at  the  very  moBioBt  that 
they  close  their  oral  argument,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  commence  our  oral 
argument 

Mr.  Nblson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  say  on  this  motion 
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that  it  was  agreed  b«tw««ii  tbe  covumI  for  the  Pre»id«Q(4bat  tbe  three  of  our 
number  who  have  hitherto  managed  the  case  should  take  upon  themselveB  the 
c<mtinttoiM  Buuuiigement  and  the  argument  of  the  case  before  the  Senate.  In 
consequence  of  the  imputation  made  b j  the  managers,  th^it  we  desired  unneces- 
sarily to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate,  those  of  us  who,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, had  not  intended  to  argue  the  cause  did  not  intend*  either  by  ourselyes  or 
through  others,  to  make  any  application  to  the  S^iate  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
rule ;  but,  inasmuch  as  that  application  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers, I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  are  permitted  to  argue  the  cause  I 
think  it  would  be  more  hit  to  the  two  counsel  who  did  not  expect  to  argue  the 
case  to  permit  us  to  make  an  extemporaneous  argument  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  not  made  any  preparation  whatever  in  view  of  written  arguments.  We 
suppoae,  though  we  do  not  kJM>w  how  the  iact  is,  that  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  who  have  had  this  subject  before  them  for  a  moch  longer  period 
than  we  have  had,  are  m«ch  nore  &Biiliar  with  this  aul^ect  and  are  better  pre- 
pared with  written  addresses  than  we  are,  so  that  if  the  rule  is  to  be  extended  I 
respectftdly  ask  the  Senate  to  allow  us  to  address  the  Senate  in  such  mode, 
either  oral  or  written,  as  we  Buiy  deme.  I  hep;  leave  to  aay  to  the  S^utte  that 
while  I  do  not,  speaking  for  myself*  expeet  to  be  abk)  to  interest  the  Senate  as 
much  as  the  learned  gentlemen  to  whom  the  management  of  the  eause  has  been 
hitherto  confided  on  the  part  of  the  President,  yet,  as  I  reside  in  the  President's 
own  State,  as  I  have  practieed  my  proieesioa  in  his  town,  the  town  of  his 
doaskile,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  Mid  as  he  saw  proper  to  ask  my  services  in 
his  behdf,  and  as  I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  leading  measures  of  his  admin- 
istration, i  desire,  if  I  am  heard  at  all,  to  be  heard  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
uinested. 

Mr.  C0NNB88.  I  oifer  the  fbllowiag  as  a  substitute  imr  the  ofder  now  neiiding. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  thc$ 
senator  from  California. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  ordered/'  and  insert : 

That  tbe  twenty-first  rule  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the 
eonnsel  for  the  President  to  speak  on  the  final  areument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so :  Providedt 
That  not  more  than  four  days  on  each  side  shall  be  i^owed ;  bat  the  managers  shall  make 
the  opening  and  the  closing  argument. 

Mr.  Drakb.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  tbe  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout WBLi*.  I  should  like  to  have  the  substitute  read  once  more. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposed  substitute. 

The  Secretary  again  read  it. 

The  Cbibp  Justice.  Does  the  honorable  manager  desire  to  address  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll   No,  sir. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  sen- 
Utor  from  Gallfomta. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  19,  nays  27 ;  as 
follows: 

Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Conness,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Harlan,  Henderson, 
Hendiicks,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsay,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Trambull,  Yao 
Winkle,  Willej,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 19. 

NAYS—Messrs.  Anthony,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinff,  Davis,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Motion,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  yemu>nt,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Rcms,  Saulsbnry, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Vickers,  and  Williams— 27. 

Not  votiho— Messrs.  Bayard,  Corbett,  Feasenden,  Grimes,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and 
Wade— 8. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr.  Ohief  Justiee,  I  prefer  altogether  oral  arguments  to 
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these  printed  ones,  and  I  submit  the  following  as  a  snbsfitate,  nnderetaadnig 
tbat  there  are  six  msnagers  on ^ the  part  of  the  Honse  and  four  coansd  for  the 
respondent.  [** Order!"  "Order!"]  I  have  drawn  an  order  whlch-^ 
["Order!"  "Order!"] 

The  Chibf  JtsTicB.  Order !  Order !    There  can  he  no  debate. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Ghibf  JusrrcB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  bj 
the  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Strike  oat  all  after  the  word  **  ordered/'  and  insert : 

That  upon  the  final  argument  two  managers  of  the  House  open,  two  counsel  for  tbe 
respondent  reply;  that  two  other  managers  rejoin,  to  be  followed  by  two  other  counsel  for 
the  respondent ;  mad  they  in  turn,  to  be  fc^wed  by  twe  elber  managers  of  the  Hoose,  wh* 
■hall  conclude  ^e  ajrgmment. 

Mr.  Drakb*  1  move  the  indefioke  poatponeoieDt  of  the  whole  piopositioar 
together  with  the  aubBtitale. 

The  CsiBF  JusTiOB.  The  seaator  from  MiMonri  movaa  the  ittd^nite  post- 
ponement of  the  order  and  the  proposed  sabetitnte. 

Mr.  8DMNBR.  Let  «s  hare  the  yeaa  and  nays  en  ttiat. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordc^;  and  being  taken,  reaoked — ^yeaa  34^  naji 
15 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  AnAeoy,  Boeki^ew,  Chandler,  Cole,  Cookling,  Comess,  OofhsM,  D«ni, 
Dixon,  Drake,  fidaiioda,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Orimes,  Uirlaii,  H«ndenon,'Heiidricfcii,  Hew- 
ard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pattec^on  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiUiam*, 
and  Tates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Crag^n,  Doolittle,  Fowler.  Frelinghaysen,  MoOreeiy, 
PattesKm  of  Teniwisasn,  Sansey,  SamntNr,  TrnmboU,  Yan  Winkle,  Vickeia,  Willey,  and 
Wilson— 15. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Norton,  Nye,  Spra^ue,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  order  and  substitute  were  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Fbrby.  I  now  submit  an  order  on  which  I  desire  action. 
The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  At 
senator  from' Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  twelfth  rule  be  so  modified  as  that  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
Senate  shall  sit  upon  tbe  trial  now  poiding  shall  be,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  1 1  o'clock 
forenoon;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  each  day,  commencinf  at 3 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  This  order  is  for  present  consideration  unless  objected  to. 

The  Ghibf  JusticB  put  the  question,  and  declared  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Thaybr,  Mr.  Drakb,  and  others  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thej 
were  ordered ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  24,  nays  26,  as  follows : 

TcAS—Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conneis,  Corbatt,  Crafis, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysea,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mune,  Hofrill 
of  Vermont,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson— tM. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckaiew,  Davis,  Dixon^  DooHtUa,  Edmunds,  Fessso- 
den.  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson^  McCreeiy,  Mor^''*  P*^'*^)^  of  Ktw 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Taa 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Yates— 26. 

KoT  voTiKG — ^Messrs.  Norton,  Nye,  Spiague,  and  Wade — 4. 

So  the  order  was  rejected. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  GrentlemeB  of  counsel  for  ^e  President,  please  proceed 
with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvARTSi  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  and  Senators,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
announce,  as  I  should  he  very  dad  to  do,  that  our  associate,  Mr.  Stanbery,  had, 
according  to  his  hopes,  been  able  to  come  out  to-day,  yet  I  am  happy  to  »J 
that  he  is  quite  convalescent,  and  cannot  be  long  mterrupted  from  ^ving  m 
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proper  cttentton  to  die  proper  condtiet  of  tbe  case.  XJncler  tbese  cfrenmstanceB, 
and  from  a  desire  to  do  whatever  we  may  properly  do  in  advancing  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  we  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  to  proceed  to-day  in 
putting  in  the  documentary  evidence,  which  will  take  a  very  considerable  thne, 
and  probably  we  shall  not  wish  to  be  called  upon  to  proceed  with  any  oral  tes- 
timony until  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GnRTis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  desire  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the  nom- 
ination sent  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  on  the  2l8t  of 
Februa^,  as  I  am  instructed,  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War.  We  wish  the  executive  clerk  to  be  instructed  to 
produce  that,  in  order  that  we  may  put  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  M^r.  President,  I  Deg  to  say  that  counsel  is  entirely  inaudible 
here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  request,  senators,  was  that  the  executive  cleik  might  be 
itistrncted  to  bring  in  and  exhibit  here  in  evidence  the  nomination  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  date  of  the  8l8t  of  February  last,  as  I 
am  instructed,  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewihg  for  the  place  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War. 

The  Chief  JreriCB.  The  Chief  Justice  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  has  not  been  removed  from  this  proceeding.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  it  should  be  removed. 

Mr  Johnson.  Does  that  apply  to  a  nomination  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  say,  if  I  am  permitted,  on  that 
point 

The  Chirp  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  can  proceed  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  desire  to  say  that  under  the  new  rules  the  fact  of  a  nomina- 
tion being  made,  it  is  provided,  shall  not  be  a  secret  communication,  and  hence 
I  think  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  ordering  the  production  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  CuRTiH.  I  was  so  instructed  on  inquiry,  and  supposed  no  motion  to 
remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  a  motion  is  necessary,  I  will  move  that 
the  executive  clerk  be  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  With  the  consent  of  the  Chief  Justice  I  will  read  the  fortieth 
rule,  jecently  adopted : 

All  information  or  remarks  concerning  the  chamcter  or  qualifications  of  any  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  office  shall  be  kept  a  secret.  But  the  fact  that  a  nomination  has 
bean  made  shall  not  be  regarded  aa  a  secret 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  executive  clerk  wiH  be  sworn.  • 

D.  W.  G.  Clarkb  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Will  yon  slate  what  doeumenl  you  have  before  yon  t 

A.  I  have  the  original  nomination  by  the  President  of  Thomas  Ewing,  senior, 
to  be  Secretary  for  Sie  Departmeal  of  War. 

Q.  Will  you  pleaM  to  read  it? 

A.  The  witness  read  as  fbllowa  t 
To  ^  Senate  €f  the  Unked  SlatM  : 

1  nominate  Thomas  Ewinff,  senior,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  for  tbe  Department  of  War. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washingtoh.  D.  C,  February  22,  1868. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  actually  received  by  you  I 

A.  On  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  I  desire  to  put  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chidf  Justice,  a  copy  of 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  bears  date  on  the  24th  of  February,  1868.    I  have  tbe  printed 
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cQpy,  wMch  k  the  autboriaed  copj.  I  inppoae  it  will  not  be  ol)|eeted  thai  vs 
have  not  obtained  it  from  the  proper  Bonroe  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  mcffe  vehicle  of  proof,  Mr.  Preaident,  will  not  h% 
objected  to ;  bul  the  proof  itself  will  be,  for  a  verj  plain  reason*  It  was  after 
the  President  was  impeached  by  the  House,  and,  of  coarse,  it  is  his  declaraiioa 
attempted  to  be  pat  in.'  A  declaration  by  him,  after  he  was  impeached,  whether 
made  to  the  Senate  or  anybody  else,  it  seems  to  us,  cann<M  be  evidence. 

The  exact  order  of  time,  if  it  may  not  be  in  the  mind  of  senators,  was  this  : 
on  the  21st  of  February  a  reaolntion  was  offiBred  to  the  Hoase  of  Bepresenia* 
tives  looking  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  bringing  it  before  thehonae; 
on  the  22d  it  was  acted  on  and  actually  voted.  Impeachment  was  actuallj 
voted  on  the  22d.  Then  intervened  Sunday,  the  23d,  Any  message  sent  on 
the  24th,  therefore,  must  have  been  known  to  the  President  to  have  been  after 
the  impeachment 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  wUl  be  vemembered  that  the  honorable  manajeers  pat  in  evi- 
dence in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  a  resolve  passed  by  the  Senate  to  which 
this  message  is  a  resoonee ;  so  that  the  qaestion  is,  whether  the  honorable  man- 
agers can  put  in  evidenoe  a  resolve  of  the  Senate  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  receive  the  replv  which  the  President  made  to  that  resolve.  Thai 
is  the  question  which  is  now  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  only  to  s^,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  an  aifn- 
meat  to  die  pr^udice,  and  not  to  the  law.  Suppose  he  olPers  his  answer  hare 
to-day,  is  that  to  be  received  as  evidence  1  Th\a  message  is  said  to  be  the 
anawer  to  the  resolve  of  the  Senate.  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  our  leaiBed 
friends  insist  that  the  rules  of  law  should  govern.  Will  they  dare  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  they  ever  heard  of  a  case  where,  after  indictment  of  the  crimiaal, 
the  respondent  was  allowed  to  put  in  evidence  his  statement  of  his  defenee  ?  If 
so,  when  is  Uiat  right  to  cease  i  We  put  in  the  resolve  becanae  it  was  a  part  of 
the  transaction  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  made  before  the  impeachment  was 
determined  upon.  We  cannot  put  in  his  declarations  down  ti>  to-day.  That  ia 
a  familiar  rule  of  law.  They  cannot.  I  only  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  it  aa 
a  precedent  hereafter,  as  well  as  being  a  g^eat  wrong  upon  the  people,  that  after 
they  indict — if  ywi  uae  that  word — ^ter  they  impeach  an  officer,  then  he  ean 
send  in  a  message  which  shall  be  taken  as  evidence  for  him. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  learned  manager  aake 
whether  we  dare  do  something.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  measure  for  the  conduct  of  forensic  diaputatieaa  to  be  a  qneation  of  daring. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  amch  epithets  to  opponeats,  nor,  hitherto, 
of  receiving  them  from  them.  The  measure  of  duty  of  counsel  to  the  law  and 
the  facts  is  the  measure  we  shall  strive  to  obey,  and  not  the  measure  of  danng, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this,  that  on  the  rule  of  law  and  ftict  and  evidence  we 
might,  perhaps,  expect  aometimea  a  auperionty,  bot  on  the  measnre  of  darlag, 
never. 

Now,  this  question  arises  thus :  is  the  learned  manager  entirely  right  in  aay- 
ing  that  the  impeachment  waa  voted  on  the  22d?  The  22d  waa  oatnrday,  avid, 
umeea  I  am  mistaken,  the  vote  was  not  taken  until  Menday. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  entirely  right— on  Satorday.  The  vote  waa 
taken  on  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  That  is,  that  articles  should  be  brought  in.  The  articles,  how- 
ever, were  not  voted  until  the  24th. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr*  The  articles  could  not  be  prepared  until  some  time 
afterward. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  am  merelv  stating  a  fact,  not  oomplaining.  They  were  found 
soon  enough.  Now,  it  is  saia  that  because  the  vote  that  miipeachment  abooLd 
proceed  was  taken  on  the  22d,  that  impairs  the  credit  or  the  admisaibiU^  of  tbe 


prece  of  evklence  thiit  k  laid  before  the  Senate.  My  leasaed  assoeiato  baa  dla- 
tmetlj  told  the  situation  of  the  matter.  Perhapa  both  of  theee  transactions 
were  puUie  at  the  time,  or  were  made  pnhlie  soon  afterward.  This  message,  the 
i&jnaetion  of  seoreay  in  respect  to  which  has  been  removed,  might  be  within  the 
range  of  reeowne  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  for  arg«m^t»  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  court.  Bat  our  learned  opponents  have  pat  in  the  language  of  the 
resolution  of  the  S^wle.  Exactly  what  beavmg  that  has  as  part  of  the  ret  geUa 
of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  had  taken  place^  so  fhr  as  the  criminality 
of  the  President  was  cottcerned,  before  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see.  It  was,  however,  received  as  proper  evidence.  The 
<me  reason  that  we  did  not  consider  it  oljectionable  was  that  we  supposed,  as  a 
matter  ef  course  and  of  right,  that  this  message,  which  isaa  answer  of  that  reso- 
lation,  npon  the  introduction  of  the  topic  by  the  resolution  being  offered  in  evi* 
dence,  would  be  admissible  in  itself.  We  sutmiit,  therefore,  that  on  every  prin- 
ciple, both  of  law  and  of  discretion,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pleteness oi  the  record  upon  the  point,  this  message  of  the  President  should  be 
allowed  to  be  read  and  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  I  simply  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  whether  it  is  a  matt^  of  daring  or  professional  knowledge,  neither 
of  the  counsel  has  stated  any  possible  preeedent.  I  desire  also  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact,  so  that  the  counsel  may  never  be  in  doubt  here- 
after n^at  was  the  1^^  effect  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  our  minds, 
Aal  we  put  in  that  resolution  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  served  on  the  President  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  night  of  the 
21st»  he  st^ll  went  on  and  treated  this  Lorenso  Thomas  as  Secretary,  and  took 
him  into  his  cabinet  consultation,  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  reeogniaed  after 
that  by  Lim  as  the  Secretary  ad  interim^  and  after  that  Lorenao  Thomas  breath- 
ing out  bis  own  designs  to  take  possession  of  the  office  by  force.  It  was  in 
order  to  show  tha^  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  was  determined  to  dis- 
obey the  law  of  the  land,  that  it  was  known  to  him— the  Senate  served  it  upon 
him  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  know  it,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  the  slow 
channels  of  commuuication  in  print,  but  served  a  certified  copy  (m  him  to  stay 
Us  hand,  and  he  refused  to  stay  his  hand. 

Now,  can  it  be  that  a  prepared  argument  after  that,  and  after  he  was  impea<^ed 
by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  can  be  put  in  evidence  1  One  ounce  ef  action 
on  hk  part  in  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  bett^  than  pages  ef  argument ;  but  there  was  none.  The 
gentlemen  will  not  use  the  wotd  ''dare,"  for  they  would  dare  do  all  thjitgood 
hwyers  would  dare  do  in  favor  of  their  client,  but  I  will  say  the  gentlwBen 
have  not  shown  a  single  legal  position  upon  which  this  can  stand. 

The  Gbi BF  JoeriCB.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  put  in  wdting 
what  they  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  We  have  sent  the  Clerk  to  look  at  the  House  Journal 
10  correct  us  if  we  are  wrong. 

Mr.  EvABTB.  It  will  delay  the  question,  then,  somewhat. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  on  the  82d. 
All  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  was  passed  on  the  3dd.  We  think 
we  are  right ;  but  we  will  make  that  certain. 

After  the  li^^  of  a  few  minutes-^ 

Mr.  MMiager  Bctlkb.  We  find,  Mr.  President,  on  exmnkiatkm,  the  state  of 
the  record  is  this:  that  on  the  21st  of  February  a  resdiutioa  was  proposed  for 
impeadunent  and  referred  to  a  committee;  on  the  22d  the  committee  reported, 
and  that  was  debated  through  the  22d  and  into  Monday,  the  24th,  and  the  actual 
vote  was  taken  on  Mondav,  the  2ith. 

Mr.  £vART8.  Late  in  the  afternoon — 5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  Ba>that  I  waa 
right  in  the  fact.    Is  there  any  further  objection  made  nowJgitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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Mr.  Mmiftger  Butlbb.  Oertainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  •!  desire  to  state  the  reasons  wfar  we  insist  upon  tldB 
objeetion.  The  House  of  Representatires,  as  appears  bj  me  Jonrfial  wfaieh  has 
now  been  famished  ns,  on  the  Sdd  of  Febrnary,  Uirongfa  its  eommittee,  reported 
"  that  Andrerw  Johnson  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The 
dkcnssion  proceeded  en  that  daj.  On  the  da j  preceding,  however,  the  2l8t  «f 
Fehmary,  it  appeared  that  tho  Senate  of  the  United  States,  ass  is  already  in 
evidence  from  the'  Journal  of  the  Senate  itself,  proceeded  to  consider  another 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  had  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  he  had  removed  from  the  Department  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  previous  action  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
having  refused  to  concur  in  the  svspeiision,  reused  to  acquiesce  in  the  reaeoine 
assigned  by  the  President  under  the  tenure-of-offioe  act.  Having  given  ihe 
Prei^Ulent  notice  thereof,  the*President  thereupon  proceeds,  after  this  notice,  to 
remove  him  and  to  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion f^  the  express  words  of  the  act  itself  and  of  llie  action  of  the  Smiate.  On 
that  day,  the  2l8t  of  February,  the  Senate,  it  seems,  considered  the  action  of  ti^ 
President  in  this  matter  of  removal  and  in  this  matter  of  appointment  of  the 
head  of  a  department  in  direct  contravention  of  the  prohibitionB  of  existing  law 
and  of  the  action  c^  the  Senate  under  it  and  the  notice  which  It  had  served  on 
die  President 

On  that  night,  as  the  record  also  shows,  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution  reciting  the  action  of  the  Presidort 
in  the  premises,  to  wit,  his  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  his  appointment  ti 
a  Secretary  ad  interim^  and  declaring  by  solemn  resolve  that  under  the  Consti- 
tntfon  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  President  had  no  power  to  make  the 
removal  or  to  make  the  appointment.  That  was  the  action  (if  the  Senate,  whieh 
has  been  given  in  evidence  here  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  all  coa- 
chided,  as  the  Senate  will  notice  from  what  I  have  said,  on  the  21st  and  2dd  of 
Fefafuary,  1868.  My  impression  is  that  the  notice  was  served  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  but,  that  I  may  not  make  a  mistake  in  Mb  matter,'!  say  it  was  not 
served  later  than  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Now,  what  takes  place  ?  Here  is  a  presentment  made  on  the  21sl  or  3M  day 
ef  February,  1868,  against  this  President  t)efbre  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
and  he  seeks  to  put  in  a  declaration  made  afW  presentment  made,  which  is  cer- 
tainly tantamount  to  a  warrant  far  his  arrest,  for  from  that  moment  he  waa  withki 
the  power  of  the  people.  Although  he  #ed  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth 
he  could  never  stop  for  a  moment  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  to  final  judgment, 
aHhough  personal  process  never  reached  him.  It  is  so  provided  in  the  text  of 
your  Oonstitutlon.    It  is  to  be  challenged  by  no  man. 

Af^  these  proceedings  had  been  thus  instituted,  two  days  after  the  hct  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  three  days  after  the  fact  of  his  cbrnmission  of  ^ 
crhae,  he  enters  upon  ihe  task  of  jnsttfying  himself  before  the  nalton  ft>r  a  vio- 
lation of  its  laws,  for  a  violation  of  its  Constitution,  fbr  a  vioiation  of  his  oalh 
of  office,  for  his  defiance  of  the  Senate,  ibr  his  defiance  of  ^e  people,  by  aend- 
ing  a  messa^  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  24th  day  of  Fdbmary, 
1^8.  What  is  it,  senators  ?  Is  it  anv  more  than  a  volunteer  declaration  of 
the  criminal,  after  the  fact,  in  his  own  behalf!  Does  it  alter  tlie  case  in  kwf 
Does  it  alter  the  case  in  the  reason  or  judment  of  any  man  Kving,  either  within 
the  Senate  or  out  of  the  Senate,  that  he  chose  to  put  his  declaration  in  his  own 
defence  in  writing  1  The  law  makes  no  such  distinctions.  I  undertake  to  assert 
it  here,  regardless  of  any  attempt  to  contradict  my  statement,  that  there  is  no 
law  that  enables  any  accused  criminal,  after  the  ihct,  to  make  declarations,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  either  by  message  to  the  Senate  or  a  speedi  to  a  mob,  to 
acquit  himself  or  to  a£foct  in  any  manner  his  criminality  beft»re4he  trihunak  of 
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justice,  or  to  make  eridenee  whieh  shall  be  adnitted  under  any  form  of  law 
upon  Ilia  own  motion  to  justify  hm  owa  crtmiiial  oondoet. 

1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  aatbority  whieh  thegentlem^i  oaa  bring 
mto  court  regulating  the  rule  of  eyidoice  in  procedures  of  this  sort  is  direetlj 
against  the  proposition,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  written  declaration 
made  by  the  accused  volmntarily^  after  the  fact»  in  his  own  b^alf.  I  read  lor 
the  information  of  the  Senate  the  testimony  touching  this  £Act  of  the  service  of 
the  notice  of  the  action  had  by  the  Seuate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  President 
whereof  he  stands  aocused  before  the  Senate.  It  is  as  follows.  On  page  109 
^  the- trial  Mr.  McDonald  testified : 

An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolation  was  dcffivered  by  me  Into  the  hands  of  the 
PiBsideDt  of  the  United  States  at  Ms  office  ki  the  Ezecntive  Mansion  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  on 
tlie  2J8t  of  Februau,  1868. 

On  the  24th  of  Febraaiyt  three  days  afterward,  he  voluntoars  a  written  dedav- 
ation  which  he  now  proposes  to  make  evidraoe  in  his  own  behalf  be£»re  this  tn- 
bunal  of  justice.  Of  course  It  is  evidence  for  no  purpoae  whatever,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  exculpatiing  him  from  the  orimioiJ  aceasmtion  preferred  against 
him.     It  is  for  no  other  purpone. 

Senators  will  bear  wiUi  me  while  I  make  a  further  remark.  The  propoutioB 
is  to  introduce  his  whole  message,  not  simply  what  be  says  for  himself^  net  sim- 
ply the  arguments  that  he  chooses  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  written  deelaratum, 
in  vindieatina  of  his  criminal  conduct,  in  violation  of  the  cleai*est  and  platneet 
provisions  of  law,  and  in  direct  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
notice  it  had  served  on  him  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  February ;  but  the  Sea- 
ate  will  bear  with  me  when  I  say,  what  they  do  know,  that  this  message  reports 
the  declarationa  of  third  persons,  and  of  course  the  Senate  are  asked  to  accept 
these,  too,  as  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  accused  at  their  bar. 

He  reports  in  this  message  the  declanUions  of  third  persons  whom  he  has 
pleased  to  call  hip  ''constitutional  advisers."  He  states  their  opinions.  With- 
out giving  their  language  he  gives  the  conclusions,  and  those  conclusions  are  to 
be  drawn  before  the  Seni^  as  matter  of  evidence.  I  beg  leave  to  say  here,  in 
the  presence*  of  the  Senate,  that  tWe  is  no  cobrable  excuse  for  Uie  President  or 
ior  his  counsel  ooming  before  the  Smiate  to  say  to  them,  whether  it  be  oooimu- 
nieated  in  his  written  message  or  otherwiae,  thst  he  has  any  right  to  attempt  -lo 
shelter  himself  for  a  vioktion  of  the  laws  of  the  eoontry  under  the  opiniona  <tf 
any  memb^  of  his  cabinet.  The  Constitution  never  vested  his  cabinet  conneel- 
ors  with  any  such  authority,  as  it  never  vested  the  President  with  authority  to 
suspend  the  laws,  or  to  violate  the  laws,  or  to  disregard  the  laws,  or  to  make  ap- 
pointments in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  the  final  actioa 
of  the  Senate  acting  in  express  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Botleb,  (after  examining  the  message.)  You  are  rights  He 
reports  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  I  was  aware  that  I  was  right  There  is  no  eolofuble 
excuse  for  t£ds  proteeding.  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  leamed  counsel,  and 
I  challenge  now  the  production  of  authority  ft«m  any  respectable  court  that  ever 
allowed  any  man,  high  or  low,  official  or  unofficial,  to  introduce  his  own  deelai- 
ations,  written  or  unwritten,  made  after  the  fact,  in  his  defence.    That  is  the 

C'at  I  take  here.     1  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  detained  them  so 
-g  in  the  stateskeat  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  and  the  law  of  which  is  so 
clearly  settled,  running  throogn  centvuies.    I  submit  the  question  to  them« 
Mr.  EvAUTS.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  Senators — 
Mr.  Mana^per  BuTLna.  Do  we  ever  have  the  dose  here  t 
Mr.  EvA&TS.  I  dare  eay  you  have ;  but  I  alao  have  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
So  question  arises  of  my  irregularity,  I  take  it. 
Mr.  Manager  Binoham .  No,  no. 
Mr.  EvABTO.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Smiators,  the  only  apology  that  the 
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learned  manager  faas  made  ft»r  the  coarse  of  liie  renMKrks  is  tho  eonstrmptioii  «f 
year  time,  and  jet  he  has  not  hesitated  ta  saj,  and  agaaa  to  repeat,  that  tken 
is  not  a  color  of  JQStfficatkm  for  the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  Uiiited 
Btates  to  ddend  himself,  or  hr  the  efforts  that  hie  eoonsel  make. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  correct  him?  I  do 
Dot  l^ink  the  gentleman  intends  to  mtsrepresent  me  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  do  not  misrepresent  jcm. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  did  not  say,  then,  if  die  gentleman  pleases*  ihat 
there  was  no  colorahle  excuse  for  the  President  to  attempt  to  defend  himseif,  or 
for  his  connsel  to  defend  him.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  £vARTS.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Eyerythiog  that  is  attempted 
npoa  onr  yiew  or  line  of  the  snlneet  in  controversy,  nnless  it  conforms  to  the 
preliminary  view  that  the  learned  managers  choose  to  throw  down,  is  legarded 
as  oatside  of  the  eolor  of  law  or  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Presideiit  or  his 
eetifii»el,  and  so  it  is  repeatedly  duurged. 

Now,  if  the  crime  was  competed  on  the  Slat  of  Febr«ary>  which  is  not  ooly 
&e  whole  hasis  of  this  argomeat  of  the  teamed  managers,  hut  of  every  e^ 
argument  upon  the  evidence  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  hearing  from  thea,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  appHcation  or  relevancy  the  resolntion  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  21st  of  February,  after  the  act  of  the  President  had  been  eoah 
pleted,  and  after  that  act  had  been  eommnnicated  to  the  Senate,  has  on  the  i88«e 
of  whether  that  act  was  right  or  wrong  ?  And  if  the  l«ict  that  it  is  an  ezpreseioa 
of  ojdnion  r^ieves  the  testimony  from  ^e  possibility  of  adnnssion,  whatwss 
this  bat  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  oenate  of  the  United  States  ia  the 
form  of  a  resolution  regarding  a  past  act  of  the  President  ?  There  conld  be, 
then,  no  single  principle  of  the  law  of  evidence  upon  which  this  hct  pat  ia  proof 
in  behalf  of  the  managers  could  be  admitted,  except  as  a' communication  ftem 
this  branch  of  the  ffovemment  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  its  opin* 
ion  concerning  the  legality  of  his  action ;  and  in  the  saase  linei  and  in  immediate 
reply  the  President  comnranici^es  to  the  Senate  of  the  Un^ed  States,  opealj 
and  in  a  proper  message,  his  opinions  coneemtag  the  legality  ^of  the  act.  Whtt 
wonld  be  thought  of  the  government  that,  in  a  crimiaid  prosecution,  hy  way  of 
incnlpi^ting  a  prisoner,  iriionld  give  in  evidence  what  a  magistrate  or  a  sheriff  hsd 
said  to  him  coneeminc  the  mme  knpnted,  and  thmi  shirt  the  memth  of  the  piia- 
oner  as  to  what  he  had  said  then  and  there  in  reply  f  Why,  the  only  posnlMlityf 
the  only  argument  for  affecting  the  prisoner  with  criminality  for  what  had  boea 
said  to  him^  was  that,  nnreplied  to,  it  might  be  ooDStr«ed  into  admissma  or  sab- 
mission  ;  and  to  say  that  the  prisoner,  when  told  "  Yoa  stole  that  wateh,"  ooald 
not  give  in  evidence  his  reoly,  '*  It  was  my  own  watch,  and  I  took  it  beetnoe 
it  was  mine,"  is  precisely  the  same  poropomtton  that  is  being  applied  here  by  ^ 
learned  manages  to  this  oommuniieation  ba^  and  forth  between  the  Senate  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbh.  A  sii^le  word,  Mr.  President,  i^en  that  piopositioiL 
I  think  if  any  sheriff  should  say  to  a  thief,  **  Sir,  whose  watch  is  that  ?"  and 
the  thief  ccmld  not  make  a  reply  nntii  four  days  al^^erward,  after  he  was  ia^eted, 
a  written  statement,  then,  as  to  whose  watdh  it  was,  and  putting  in  what  his 
neighbor  said  about  it,  would  never  be  reeeived.  I  take  the  illustration  ;  it  is  a 
go^  one,  an  excellent  illustoation.  A  shertf  says  to  a  prisoner,  **  Where  did 
you  get  that  watch  ?*'  Four  days  afterward,  after  he  has  been  ia  jail,  after  the 
indictoMnt  is  being  found  against  him,  and  while  the  court  is  in  session,  he  sends 
an  answeir  to  the  st|eriff  and  says  that  answer  aaust  be  given  in  evidence ;  aad  not 
only  that,  but  he  puts  in  that  answer- what  everybody  else  es(id>  what  foar  or  fi?e 
men  said  to  him,  as  is  the  ease  in  this  message,  fie  k  not  content  wiA  putting 
in  his  own  aniwer,  but  he  puts  in  A%  view  of  the  cabinet.  Now,  wa  objeet 
If  thev  will  fetch  the  cabinet  here  and  let  as  cross-examtoe  theair  and  fiad  cot 
what  »ey  nMant  when  tb^  gave  him  tmj  advice,  and  how  thejr  ttune  to  give 
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H  to  bfiDi  and  tinder  wbat  circnmstances  they  gave  it  to  bim,  we  Bliall  bare  a 
different  reply  to  make  to  that.  But  at  present  we  do  not  want  them  to  put  in 
(to  carry  out  the  parallel)  what,  after  he  got  into  jail  and  cousnlted  widi  the 
prisoners  in  the  same  room,  he  says  was  his  answer,  and  what  the  prisoners  who 
were  with  him  said  about  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  every  case  is  to  be  regarded 
according  to  its  circumstances,  and  yon  will  judge  whether  a  communication  from 

Jouto  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicated  to  him  on  the  22d  of 
'ebruary— 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  The  Slst. 

Mr.EvARTS.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  2ist. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Ton  got  at  it  then.    You  did  not  have  it  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham   I  read  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  2l6t  the  communication  was  sent 
to  him.  The  Senate  was  not  in  session  on  the  22d,  as  I  am  informed,  more 
than  an  hour,  it  being  a  holiday,  and  this  message  sent  in  on  Monday,  Sunday 
intervening,  is  not  an  answer  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  prompt  and 
candid  treaty  between  the  Senate  and  President  concerning  a  matter  in  differ- 
ence, or  an  answer  to  imputation  communicated  to  him.  As  for  the  simile  of 
the  President  being  in  prison,  we  have  removed  that-  by  showing  that  he  was 
not  impeached  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  24th ;  and  as 
to  the  simile  that  the  cabinet  were  his  fellow-prisoners  in  the  same  cell,  the 
answer  is  that  they  have  not  been  impeached  at  all.  But  we  do  not  pursue 
these  trivial  illustrations.  The  matter  is  within  the  intelligence  of  the  court, 
and  must  be  disposed  of  by  it. 

Mr.  Manager  JBiNOHAM.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  say,  once 
for  all,  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  said  no  word,  and  intend  to  say  no  word, 
durinff  the  progress  of  this  trial,  that  justifies  the  assertion  of  counsel  for  the 
President  that  I  deny  his  right  to  make  a  defence  either  in  person  or  by  his 
counsel.  What  I  insist  upon  here,  and  ask  the  Senate  to  act  upon,  is  that  he 
shall  make  a  defence  precisely  as  unofficial  citizens  of  the  United  States  make 
defences,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  not  otherwise ;  that  he  shall  not 
after  the  commission  of  crime  manufacture  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  either 
oral  or  written,  by  his  own  declaration,  and  incorporate  in  it,  too,  the  declara- 
tions of  third  persons  and  throw  it  upon  the  court  as  testimony.  It  has  never 
been  allowed  in  any  respectable  court  in  this  country  upon  any  occasion. 
When  men  stood  upon  trial  for  their  lives  they  never  were  permitted  after  the 
fact  to  manufacture  testimony  by  their  own  declarations,  either  written  or 
unwritten,  and  on  their  own  motion  introduce  it  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

I  have  another  word  or  two  to  say  in  the  light  of  what  has  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  counsel.  He  has  evaded  most  skiLfully  the  point  I  took  occasion  to 
make  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  that  here  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  not  only 
the  written  declarations  of  the  accused  in  his  own  behalf  after  the  fact,  but  the 
dedarations  of  third  persons,  not-  under  oath,  and  their  conclusions  reported  in 
this  message  of  the  24th  of  February,  1868.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  propo- 
sition of  the  extent  of  this  never  was  made  before  in  any  tribunal  of  justice  in 
ttie  United  States  where  any  man  stood  accused  of  crime,  not  simply  to  give 
his  own  declarations,  but  to  report  the  declarations  of  third  persons  in  his  own 
behalf  and  throw  them  before  the  Senate  as  testimony. 

One  other  remark.  The  ^ntleman  seems  to  think  that  the  President  had  a 
right  to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which  should  operate 
as  evidence.  I  concede  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  right 
vndar  the  Constitatioa  to  oommnnioate  from  time  to  time  to  the  two  houses  of 
O0MV8M  flweh  iMitlers  as  he  thinks  pertain  to  the  public  interest ;  and  if  he 
thinks  that  is  of  the  public  interest  he  may  do  so ;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
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colorable  excoae  (I  repeat  those  words  here)  for  intimatiDg  that  the  Presideiit  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  on  the  2l8t  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  and  proved  guilty,  I  undertake  to  say,  by  his  written  confessiont 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  intelligent  and  uuprejudicea  mind  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate  in  this  country,  could  proceed  to  manufacture  a  defence  three  days  after 
the  £d.ci  in  the  form  of  a  message.  That  is  the  point  I  make  on  the  gentleman 
here.  He  says  "  What  importance,  then,  do  you  attach  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  V*  We  attach  precisely  this  importance  to  it :  that  the  law  of  the  land 
enjoined  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  duty  to  notify  the  Senate 
of  the  suspension  of  this  officer  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  Uie  evidence  upon 
which  he  made  the  suspension.  The  law  of  the  land  enjoined  upon  the  Senate 
the  duty  to  act  upon  tne  report  of  the  President  so  made,  together  with  his 
reasons  and  the  evidence  which  he  adduced,  and  come  to  a  decision.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  requirement  of  the  second  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  an  almost  unanimous  decision,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reasons  furnished  by  the  President  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him  for  the  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  insufficient,  and  in 
accordance  with  that  law  the  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  suspension.  The  law 
expressly  provides  that  if  they  concur  they  shall  notify  the  President.  The 
laW,  by  every  intendment,  provides  that  if  they  non-concur  they  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  he  may,  in  obedience  to  the  express  requirement  of 
the  act,  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  the  office  from  which  he  has  been. sus- 
pended. They  did  give  him  that  notice.  Why  should  they  not  notify  the 
Executive,  that  he  may  know  with  whom  to  communicate,  and  not  be  longer 
communicating  with  the  Secretaiy  of  War  ad  interim.  General  Grant,  who  had 
been  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim  in  August,.  1867  ? 

The  gentleman,  I  trust,  is  answered  as  to  the  importance  and  propriety  of 
introducing  this  evidence ;  but  there  was  further  reason  for  it,  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent without  excuse  before  the  Senate  and  before  the  people  for  persisting  in 
his  unlawful  attempt,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  th<*  land,  to  execute  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  through  another  person  than  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  It  was  his  business  to  submit  to  the  final  decision  of  that  arbiter  con- 
stituted by  the  tenure-of  office  act  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  suspension 
should  become  absolute  or  whether  it  should  be  rejected. 

But  here  is  a  man  defying  the  action  of  the  Senate,  defying  the  express  letter 
of  the  law,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  whose  suspension  they  had  refused  to 
concur,  should  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  that  office,  proceeding  with  his 
conspiracy  with  Thomas  to  remove  him  and  to  confer  the  functions  of  this  office 
upon  another,  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  the  law  r^ola- 
ing  the  tenure  of  civil  offices,  regardless  of  the  Constitution,  regardless  of  bis 
oath,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people ;  and  he  winds  up  the 
farce  and  the  defiant  ^ilt  of  which  he  stands  convicted  by  act  before  the  Senate 
with  his  written  declaration,  which  is  of  no  higher  authority  than  his  oral 
declaration,  made  three  days  after  the  fact,  and  asks  the  Senate  to  receive  it  as 
evidence. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  There  is,  perhaps,  senators,  no  branch  of  the  law  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  than  that  which  relates  to 
evidence  of  the  intent  with  which  an  act  is  done.  In  the  present  case  it  appears 
that  the  Senate,  on  the  21st  of  February,  passed  ft  resolution,  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  : 

Whereas  the  SoDafte  have  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  PresidflBt 
stating  that  lie  has  removed  fidwin  M.  Staoton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  designated  tiia 
Adjutant  General  of  the  arm  v  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore, 

ReteiivU  by  the  S'^naU  of  the  United  StMte$,  Tliat  under  the  ConstifeatioQ  and  laws  ol  tbs 
United  States  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Seerelary  of  War,  and  to  4a  ' 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  daties  of  the  office  ad  uUerim,  GoOqIc 
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That  resoIntioQ  was  adopted  on  the  2l8t  of  Febraary,  and  was  senred,  as  the 
eridence  before  yon  shows,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  message 
which  is  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  24th  day 
of  Febmary.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  called  for  an  answer,  or  that  there  was  any  call  upon  the  President  to 
answer  from  the  Senate  itself;  and  therefore  he  must  regard  the  message  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  February  as  a  vindication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's act  addressed  by  him  to  the  Senate ;  atid  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Ohief 
Justice  to  come  within  any  of  the  rules  which  have  been  applied  to  the  intro- 
dtMon  of  evidence  upon  this  trial.  He  will,  however,  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting die  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it  (After  a  pause.)  If 
no  senator  desires  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
Justice  rules  the  evidence  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  OuRTTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  wish  to  put  in  evidence  a  table  which  has 
been  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  will  be  found  to  be, 
i  believe,  a  convenience  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  in  the  examuiation  of  the 
documentary  evidence  which  will  be  put  in. 
Mr.  Drake.  Mr;  President,  we  cannot  hear  the  honorable  counsel. 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  heard. 

The  Ghibp  Juhticb.  If  senators  will  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  chamber  and  the  persons  in  the  galleries  will  abstain 
from  conversation,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  hear  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  read  the  headings  of  this  table,  so  that  the  nature  of  its 
contents  may  be  perceived.  It  excludes  all  military  and  naval  officers,  all 
judges  of  the  constitutional  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  all  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  all  officers  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President  alone, 
the  heads  of  departments,  or  the  courts  of  law,  and  ail  public  ministers,  consuls, 
and  other  agents  of  foreign  intercourse.  They  are  excluded,  and  with  these 
exceptions  '*  the  following  is  an  approximate  list  of  all  other  executive  and  ter- 
ritorial offices  of  the  United  States  now  and  heretofore  established  by  statutory 
desi^ation,  with  their  respective  statutory  tenures.*' 

T%en  follows  the  list  of  officers  the  table  contains.  In  the  first  place  the  date 
of  the  act  of  Congress  by  which  the  office  was  created,  the  volume  and  page  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  next  comes  the  name  or  title  of  the  office.  The 
fourth  column  shows  whether  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  for  a  definite  term. 
Then  there  is  another  column  showing  whether  it  was  for  a  term  definite 
**  unless  sooner  removed,"  the  first  column  being  for  a  definite  term  without  any 
quab'fication  whatever,  the  second  column  being  for  a  term  definite  unless  sooner 
removed,  the  third  column  for  a  term  indefinite  and  not  expressly  during  pleas- 
ure, and  the  fourth  for  a  term  indefinite,  but  expressly  **  during  pleasure." 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Before  you  put  that  in  we  wish  to  object 
Mr.  Curtis.  One  moment.  The  names  of  the  offices  are  given,  and  then 
there  are  carried  out  in  these  columns  what  tenure  belongs  to  each  of  them.  Of 
course  this  is  not  offered  as  strictly  evidence,  but  it  has  been  compiled  as  a  table 
which  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  refer  to  in  argument,  but  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consult  and  turn  over  a  great  number  of  statutes  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  make  use  of  or  arrive  at  these  results.  Here  they  are 
all  brought  under  the  eye,  and  we  desure  to  have  the  table  printed  so  that  it 
may  be  used  in  argument  by  counsel  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  observe,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  there  is 
one  important  column  missing  in  this  table,  if  it  has  to  have  any  e£fect  on  any- 
body's mind,  and  that  is  a  column  showing  whether  the  Senate  was  or  was  not 
in  session  at  the  time  any  one  of  these  officers  was  removed. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Manager,  with 
removals  at  all.    It  is  the  tenure  of  office  merely.    It  has  no  beming  on.  any 
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qnestion  of  removaL  It  merely  gives  the  statute  tenures  of  these  different 
offices ;  and  there  are  no  facts  here  stated ;  eyerything  is  derived  from  tbe 
statates.  All  that  is  in  the  table  is  derived  from  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  is  that  this  is  proposed  to 
he  made  a  portion  of  the  evidence.  It  may  be  printed  and  appendea  to  the 
argument  of  either  gentleman  or  sent  as  argument  to  the  table  of  any  senator— 
precisely  as  (if  I  may  use  it  as  an  illustration)  I  sent  my  brief — as  an  abstract 
from  the  laws ;  but  to  offer  it  in  evidence  and  to  have  it  printed  except  in  that 
way  is  what  we  object  to.  The  reason  for  the  objection  must  be  obvious.  ^Ibo 
has  any  surety  that  this  is  correct  1  The  commissions  are  not  kept  by  the  At- 
torney General.    They  are  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  commissions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  this  is  a  mere  abstract  of  the  laws  7 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  what  we  have  stated  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Put  it,  then,  in  your  argument.  Why  should  your 
abstract  of  the  laws  be  put  in  evidence  any  more  than  anybody  else's  7  The 
difference  is  this  :  if  either  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  under  their  hand 
and  upon  their  examination  put  in  their  brief  an  abstract  of  law  I  should  bdieve 
that  the  law  was  exactly  as  it  purports  to  be  abstracted.  But  they  do  not  daim 
that  they  have  examined  this  table — ^that  this  is  their  work.  It  is  done  in  the 
Attorney  Greneral's  office.  Now,  I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  everybody 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office  that  I  am  willing  to  take  his  abstract  of  laws 
and  have  it  put  in  these  solemn  proceedings.  If  Mr.  Binckley,  for  instance,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  should  prepare  any  paper  of  this  sort,  I  should 
look  it  over  a  great  while  before  I  should  give  it  great  weight,  and,  I  think,  the 
country  would  from  their  knowledge.  If  Mr.  Stanbery,  if  eiUier  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  before  me,  will  examine  this  and  say  that  from  their  examination  it 
is  correct,  and  they  ruake  it  a  part  of  their  argument,  I  am  content ;  but  until 
that  is  done  I  object  to  its  going  in  evidence.  Until  that  is  done  I  object,  and, 
as  my  associate  says,  we  shall  object  then.    It  is  not  evidence  in  any  form. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  there  is  but  a  word  to  be  said 
on  this  subject  It  imparts  to  the  case  no  primary  evidence.  It  can  be  veri- 
fied by  oath  as  being  correctly  or  honestly  made  up,  if  that  is  required.  We, 
upon  our  professional  credit,  present  it  as  in  our  belief  a  correct  statement  in  a 
tabular  form  of  the  distribution  of  the  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  tenure 
of  office  that  are  in  force  under  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me,  without  interrupting  the  gentleman,  here 
to  ask  whether  he  has  examined  it  so  as  to  know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  thai  it 
is  so,  because  that  will  make  a  great  difference  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Evarts.  So  presenting  it,  the  question  is  whether  you  will  receive  it  as 
the  proper  and  necessary  tabular  introduction  to  the  documentary  evidence  con- 
cerning the49e  different  classes  of  offices  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  filling  or  in  vacating  the  places.  We  did  not  expect  an  objection  to  he 
made,  least  of  all  upon  so  vague  a  notion  as  Mr.  Binckley's  politi(»d  character, 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend,  and  he  is  not  present  to  defend  himself 
We  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  They  can  treat  it,  if  you  please,  as  a  presentation 
by  us  now  presently  of  the  distribution  of  the  offices  of  die  United  States 
according  to  statute,  in  order  to  introduce  our  practical  and  actual  legal  testi- 
mony appropriate  to  each  class.    It  is  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate. 

Mj.  Manager  Bovtwbll.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  this  paper,  upon 
examination,  does  not  show  that  any  person  was  ever  appointed  to  office  or  was 
removed  from  office. 

Mr.  Evarts.  So  we  have  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  comes  out  of 
the  statutes  bodily. 
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Mr.  Manager  Botttwbll.  Then  t  am  utterly  nnable  to  see  how  it  can  be 
regarded  as  testimony  apon  any  issue,  that  is  before  this  tribunal. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  "the  paper  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  all  we  desire. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  It  will  be  necessarily  printed,  haying  been  offered  by 
the  counsel  for  the  President.  The  Ohair  wiU  put  the  question,  howeyer.  You 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  paper  be  printed  will  say  **  aye ;"  those  of  contrary 
opinion  will  say  "  no." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  table  thus  ordered  to  be  printed  is  as  follows  : 
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Mr.  OuRTis.  Mr.  Chief  Jii8tice»  we  now  deeire  to  put  in  evidence  rather  in  a 
more  formal  manner  than  has  been  done  heretofore,  although  the  substantial 
facts  have  been  brought  before  the  Senate,  we  believe,  by  the  honorable  man- 
agers themselves,  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Pickering  by  Mr.'Adams,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  the  letters  to 
and  from  various  persons  between  the  29th  of  «June,  1799,  and  the  1st  of  May, 
1S02,  have  been  for  many  years  missing  firom  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  correspondence  itself,  the^pre,  cannot  be  produced  £rom  the 
originals,  or  from  copies  of  the  originals,  but  no  doubt  they  are  correct,  as  those 
letters  were  read  the  other  day  by  the  honorable  managers  firom  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Adams's  works.  They  are  tne  same  letters.  The  letters  are  not  here ; 
they  are  not  in  the  department ;  but  they  are  printed  in  that  volume,  and  were 
read  from  the  volume  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  a  moment.  We  are  not  certain  about  this. 
[After  an  examination  of  the  documents  o£fered  in  evidence.]  Do  I  understand 
the  counsel  for  the  President  to  say  that  these  papers  show  anything  difiPerent 
from  what  was  shown  by  the  managers  7 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  I  stated  that  in  substance  the  matter  was  now  before  the 
Senate,  but  we  wanted  the  formal  documents  to  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  only  difficulty  I  find  is  this,  that  you  do  not  put 
in  all ;  you  do  not  put  in  what  was  done  on  the  12th  of  May  as  well  as  the  13th 
of  May,  1800. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  put  in  what  there  is  here. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  You  have  already  put  in  the  other. 

Mr.  JCanager  Butler.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  offer  these  documents  firom  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

Unttbd  States  of  America,  Department  of  8tmU: 
To  all  to  wham  these  presents  shall  conUf  greeting : 

I  certifv  that  the  document  heretmto  annexed  ia  a  tnxe  copy,  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  resolation  of  the  Senate,  dated  13th  Maj,  1800,  and  filed  in  this 
department,  confirming  John  Marshall,  of  Vir^nia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  Samuel 
Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretanr  of  the  Department  of  War. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  haye 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  Uie  seal  of  .the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed, 
f  L  8  1  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  inde* 
L  *    *  1    pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety  second. 

•^  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

United  States  of  America,  In  Senate,  May  IB,  1800. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  the  nominations^  contain^  therein  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall,  eeq., 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Uie  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  esq. ,  remoyed ; 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall,  nominated  for  promotion  to  the  office  of  State. 

Whereupon, 

Resolved f  That  they  do  adyise  and  consent  to  the  appointments  agreeably  to  the  nomina- 
tions respectiyely. 

Attest:  SAMUEL  OTIS,  Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  executive  clerk  of  the  Senate  desires  to  correct  a 
statement  made  in  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Clarke  will 
make  the  correction. 

B.  W.  0.  Clarke  recalled. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  in  my  examination  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing 
was  brought  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  did  so  in  consequence 
of  a  memorandum  which  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  my  sheet.  I  find,  by  investi- 
gation since,  that  I  made  tbat  memorandum  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  to 
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tlie  Senate  chamber  on  the  22d  of  Febnuurj  bj  Mr.  Moore,  but  the  Senate  was 
not  in  sesBion,  and  he  returned  with  it  to  the  Executive  Manaion«  He  brought 
it  up  with  one  other  message  and  the  message  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  24th,  and  it  was  then  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  I  want  to  see  if  I  correctly  understand  you.  I  understand  your  statement 
now  to  be  that  Colonel  Moore  brought  it  and  delivered  it  to  you  on  the  22d,  but 
the  Senate  had  adjourned? 

A.  No,  sir.    He  brought  it  up  on  the  22d ;  he  did  not  deliver  it  to  me. 

Q.  He  brought  it  ? 

A.  He  brought  it  on  the  22d,  but  the  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and  he  took 
it  back  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  And  on  the  24th  he  returned,  and  then  it  was  formally  brought  in  t 

A.  That  is  it 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  brought  it  here  ;  of  your  own  knowledge  I 
A.  Only  by  the  information  of  Colonel  Moore.  * 

Q.  Then  all  you  have  been  telling  us  is  what  Colonel  Moore  told  yout 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  all  in  regard  to  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  any  more  of  Colonel 
Moore's  information  from  you. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  wUl  call  Colonel  Mo<Mre. 

William  G.  Moorb  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q,  (handing  to  the  Witness  ihe  message  nominating  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  as 
Secretary  of  War.)  What  is  the  document  you  hold  in  your  hand  1 

A.  The  nomination  to  the  Senate  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  what  day  1 

A.  On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  And  before  what  hour  ? 

A.  And  before  one. 

Q.  Between  twelve  and  one  1 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  f 

A.  By  the  direction  of  the  President  I  brought  it  to  the  Capitol  to  present  it 
to  the  Senate. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  arrive  here  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  definitely,  but  I  presume  about  a  quarter  past  one. 

Q.  Was  the  Senate  then  in  session,  or  had  it  adjourned  1 

A.  It  had,  after  a  very  brief  session,  adjourned. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  document  in  consequence  t 

A.  I  retamed  with  it  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  after  a  visit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Q.  Were  you  apprised  before  you  reached  the  Capitol  that  the  Senate  had 
adjourned  ? 

A.  I  was  not.    • 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  document  subsequently  t        ^  i 
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A.  I  rehinied  with  it  to  the  Exeeutive  Mansion,  after  having  visited  the 
Honse  of  Representatives. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  done  with  the  document  hy  jon ;  and  if  so,  when, 
and  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  was  directed  hv  the  President  on  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1868,  to  return  and  deliver  it  to  the  Senate. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do  in  consequence  ? 

A.  I  obeyed  tne  order. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Was  that  open  and  as  it  is  now,  or  in  a  sealed  envelope,  when  you  took  it  t 

A.  In  a  sealed  envelope. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  in  yourself  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  put  ml 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  was  in  the  envelope? 

A.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  only  message  I  brought  that  day ;  I  gave  it  to  the 
derk,  wh&  sealed  it  and  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  unseal  it  again-  at  all ;  or  did  you  examine  it  to  see 
what  was  in  it  until  you  left  it  here  on  the  24th  I 

A.  I  did  not,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  anybody  here  in  the  House  on  that  day  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  sealed. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  this  morning  with  Mr.  Clarke  here  upon  this  subject  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  upon  what  date  I  had  delivered  the  message.  I  told  him 
the  24th. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  document  which  I 
desire  to  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Allow  ine  to  see  it  before  it  is  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Certoinly. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler  and  examined  by  him.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  wUl  read  the  document. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  of  Abibrica,  Department  qf  StaU : 
To  all  to  whom  these  preeentg  ehall  eomet  greeting : 

I  ccrti^  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  tme  copy,  carefhlly  examined  and  com- 
jmred  with  the  original  record  of  this  department,  antborizing  **John  Nelson,  Attorney 
General,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Stato  ad  interim  until  a  successor  to  A.  P. 
Upshur  shall  be  appointed/'  and  that  this  appointmenf  was  made  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

I  further  certify  that  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of.  John  O.  Calhoun  to  tacceed  Mr. 
Nelson  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Stato  of  the  United  States,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Stato  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

[L.  8.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  Hon.  John  Kelson,  Attorney  G^eral  of  the  United  States,  will  dischi^ge  the  duti^ 
of  Secretary  of  Stato  ad  interim  imtil  a  successor  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Department  of  Stato  will  be  put  into  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Abel  P. 
Upshur,  late  Secretary  of  Stato ;  and  all  foreign  envoys  and  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  officers  connected  with  the  Department  of  Stato,  whether  at  honie  or  abroad,  will 
wear  the  usual  badg^  in  token  of  grier  aud  respect  for  his  memory,  during  the  period  of 
thirty  days  firom  the  time  of  reoeiring  this  order. 

February  »,  1844.  Digitized  by  OCJOglC' 
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In  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Mank  6, 1844. 
Resolved,  That  tbe  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Abel  P.  Upshur,  deceased,  agreeably  to 
the  nomination. 
Att^t :  ASBUBT  DICEIKS,  Secntgrji, 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  anotber  document  which  I  also  wish  to 
be  read  by  the  Clerk  after  it  bas  been  inspected.  (The  document  was  handed 
to  the  Managers.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  bave  no  objection  to  this. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  document. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

United  States  of  America,  Department  of  State : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  c&me,  greeting: 

I  certify  that  the  docnment  hereonto  annexed  is  a  trae  copy,  carefolly  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  ori^al  record  of  this  department,  authorizing  Winfield  Soott  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim,  daring  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation,  of  George  W. 
Crawford,  and  that  this  appointment  was  maae  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  farther  certify  that  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Charles  M.  Conrad  as  Secretary  of 
War  to  sacceed  Qeneral  Scott  is  a  trae  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
have  herennto  sabscribend  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
afiSxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sixth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  independ 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

[L.  8.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWAKD. 

I  hereby  appoint  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  iuterin 
daring  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Crawford. 

miijIabd  flllmobe. 

July  23.  1850. 


[Extract.]  ^ 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

August  15, 1850. 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  following  named 
persons  agreeable  to  their  nominations  respectively : 

Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  the  State  of  Looisiana,  to  be.  Secretary  of  War. 

Attest:  ASBURT  DICKINS,  Seeretarf, 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  tbree  papers,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
same  transaction.  I  have  put  them  in  an  envelope,  so  that  they  maj  be  kept 
together. 

(The  papers  were  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (selecting  one  of  the  papers.)  We  object  to  thb 
memorandum.  We  do  not  object  to  the  other  papers.  The  memorandum  of 
Mr.  Browning  is  not  better  than  anybody  else's  memorandum. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  merely  states  a  fact  which  appears  by  a  comparison  of  tke 
date  of  the  commission  with  the  date  of  the  ad  interim  appointment  It  is 
immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good.    We  have  no  objection  to  the  other  papers. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  documents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  offer  those  which  are  not  objected  to. 

The  Secretary  read  the  documents,  as  follows : 

Departbient  of  the  Interior, 
iVashington,  D.  C,  AprU  7, 1868. 
I,  O.  H.  Browningf,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  paper  b 
a  trae  copy  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sabscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  tM 
department  to  be  affixed  the  day  and  year  above  written. 
tL.8.]  O.  H.  BRO^WNIKG, 

Seeretarji  qfthe  BUerior. 
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Executive  Mansion, 

fVaskington,  January  10,  1861. 
I  hereby  appoint  Moses  Kell^  to  be  acting^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  other  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  premises. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  May  I  ask  the  counsel  if  they  have  any  record  there 
of  what  became  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  this  acting  appoint- 
ment was  made ;  whether  he  had  resigned  or  run  away,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  informed.  I  cannot  speak  either  ^m  the  record  or 
from  recollection.    There  was  a  commission  sent  up  which  has  not  yet  heen  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Unfted  States  of  America,  Department  of  State : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  docament  hereunto  annexed  is  a  tme  copy,  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  record  in  this  department 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  beward.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  6th  day  of  Anril,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  JUnited  States  of  America  the  ninety-secona. 

[L.  8.  ]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  inte^ty,  and  abili- 
ties of  Caleb  B,  Smith,  oT  Indiana,  I  have  nominated,  and  b^  and  with  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint  him  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  and  do 
authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulnl  the  duties  of  that  office  accordin^ir  ^  1<^^« 
and  to  h»ye  and  to  hold  the  said  office  with  all  the  powers,  priyilefes,  and  emoluments  there- 
unto of  right  appertaining  unto  him,  the  said  Caleb  B,  Smith,  during  the  plec^ ure  of  Uie 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  haye  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  5th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1861,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty -fifth. 

[L.  8.]  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  a  docament  which  relates  to  the  removal 
from  ofiice  of  the  collector  and  appraiser  of  merchandise  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, aad  also  a  copy  of  the  commissions  issued  to  their  successors. 

(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them  ) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Our  objection  to  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this  is 
not  an  act  of  any  President  ot  any  person  having  authority  to  discharge  officers. 
What  is  offered  is  a  letter  of  one  McOlintock  Young,  actine  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  directed  to  the  appraiser  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  recites  a  fact. 
That  is  what  is  offered  in  evidence — the  act  of  McOlintock  Young,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — which  he  writes  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Phila- 
delphia, asking  him  to  haud  a  letter  to  Richard  Goe,  esq.,  saying  that  he  is 
directed  to  say  that  he  does  not  want  his  services  any  longer.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  bears  on  this  issue.  The  fact  that  somebody  was  commissioned  we  do  not 
object  to;  but  we  do  object  to  this  letter  of  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  McOlin- 
tock Young. 

Mr.  Ourtib.  Do  you  want  evidence  of  the  &ct  that  he  was  acting  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  I  have  that  fact  among  these  commissions  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  OuRTis.  The  documents  are  certified  regularly  hf  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  coming  from  the  records  of  that  department.  <  The  documents 
themselves  cons^'st  of  two  letters  signed  by  McOlintock  Young,  who  it  is  admitted 
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was  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  when  he  signed  ihese  let- 
ters. We  offer  them  In  evidence  to  show  acts  of  removal  of  these  treasury 
officers,  the  appraiser  and  the  collector  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  act  of  Media- 
tock  Yoang,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Tiieasnry,  who  says  Uiat  he  proceeds  *'  by 
the  direction  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  The  difficulty  we  find  is  not  removed.  It  is  an  attempt 
by  McClintock  Young»  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  remove  an  offioor  by 
reciting  that  he  is  directed  by  the  President  so  to  do.  If  this  is  evidence,  we 
have  to  go  on  and  try  the  question  of  the  right  of  McClintock  Young  to  do  this 
act,  to  see  whe4;her  an  appraiser  is  one  of  the  **  inferior  officers"  that  a  Secretary 
of  the  TreasuiT  may  remove,  or  the  President  may  remove  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  we  have  to  go  mto  a  new  series  of  investigations. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  the  President ;  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  head  of  a  department ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  case  that  can  be  found  of  the  kind  so  far  as  we 
know ;  and  if  it  was  evidence  at  all,  it  would  rather  prove  the  rule  by  being 
the  exception. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  it  to  be  admitted  that  McClintock  Young  was  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  his  appointment. 

Mr.  CoRTis.  I  take  this  act  of  his,  therefore,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  says  that  he  proceeds  by  the  order  of  the  President,  and  I 
take  it  to  be  well  settled  judicially  and  practically  that  wherever  the  head  of  a 
department  says  he  acts  by  the  order  of  the  President  he  is  presumed  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  it  requires  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  acts  by  the  order  of  the 
President.  No  such  evidence  is  ever  preserved,  no  record  is  ever  made  of  the 
direction  which  the  President  gives  to  one  of  the  heads  of  departments,  as  I 
understand,  to  proceed  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  But  when  a  head  of  a 
department  says  **  by  order  of  the  President  I  say  so  and  so  "  all  courts  and 
all  bodies  presume  tbat  he  tells  the  truth. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  evide'iir-3  is  admissi- 
ble. The  act  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  act  of  the  President  nnless 
the  contrajry  be  shown.  He  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate,  however,  if 
any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  The  evidence  is  admitted.  Do  you 
desire  to  have  it  read  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  please,  your  honor.. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

UNrrED  States  op  America, 
Treasury  Department,  April  7,  1866. 
Pnrsnant  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  22d  of  February,  1849.  I  hereby  certify  tbat  tba 
annexed  are  true  and  correct  copies  from  the  records  of  this  department  of  the  commissions 
issued  to  Richard  Coe  and  Charles  Francis  Breuil,  as  appraisers  of  merchandise  for  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Treasuiy 
Dm>artment  to  be  affixed  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[l.  s.]  h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasurff. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  dates  of  those  commiasioiis;  you 
n^d  not  read  them  at  large. 

The  Secrbtary.  The  commission  of  Richard  Coe  is  dated  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1841 ;  the  commission  of  Charles  Francis  Breuil  is  dated  the  dOth  day  of 
August,  J  842. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now  read  the  letters. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Treasury  Department,  August  17,  1842. 
Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  inform  you  that  your  services  as  appraiser  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  no  longer  lequired. 
I  am  very  respectfully,  &c., 

McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Richard  Coe,  Appraiser  of  Merchandise,  Philadelphia, 

Treasury  Department,  August  17,  1842. 
Sir  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to  Richard  Coe,  Esq., 
appraiser  at  Philadelphia. 
I  am,  &c., 

McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Collector  op  the  Customs,  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  documents  from  the  Navy  Department. 

(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  managers  for  examination.) 

Mr.  Stewart,  (at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes,  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  move  an  amendment  to  that, -that  business  be  resumed  forth- 
with after  the  expiratiofi  of  15  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  before  putting  the  question  on  that 
amendment,  begs  to  remind  senators  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  resume  the 
business  of  the  Senate  unless  the  senators  are  present.  The  Chief  Justice  will 
put  the  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  the  expiration  of  15  minutes,  but 
there  not  being  many  senators  present  business  was  not  resumed  till  two  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.  m.,  when  the  Chief  Justice  said  : 

Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  Counsel  for  the  President  will 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  adjournment  I  was  about  objecting  to  the  papers 
offered  from  the  Navy  Department.  The  ground  of  my  objection  is  this  :  the 
certificate  appended  does  not  certify  them  to  be  copies  of  recorks  from  the  Navy 
Department,  but  simply  certifies  "  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  statement  from  the 
records  of  this  department,"  signed  by  **  Edgar  T.  Welles,  chief  clerk,"  and 
then  there  is  an  attestation  that  he  is  chief  clerk.  Then  the  heading  of  the 
paper  is  ••  memoranda,"  so  that  the  paper  is  not  an  official  copy  of  the  record 
but  is  a  statement  made  up  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department  of  cer- 
tain matters  which  he  has  <  ither  been  asked  or  volunteered  to  do ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty about  it  is  that  it  is  informal,  and  they  leave  out  here  many  of  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  what  bearing  this  has  on  the  case.  For  instance, 
Thomas  Eastin,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  it  is  stated,  was,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1840,  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  President  for  failing  to  render  his 
accounts,  and  Purser  So-and-so,  was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  It  does  not  appear 
what  then  was  done,  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  whether  the  Presi- 
dent sent  at  the  same  moment  an  appointment  to  the  Senate.  All  that  appears 
is  that  an  the  29th  of  April,  1841,  the  President  appointed  Jackson  Morton  navy 
agent  at  Pensacola.  He  might  have  sent  in  Jackson  Morton's  name  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  dismissed  this  man.     Non  constat ;  it  does  not  appear  at  all. 

I  only  put  this  as  an  illustration.  These  are  not  copies  of  records,  but  they  are 
certified  to  be  a  statement  made  up  from  the  records  by  somebody  not  under  oath, 
and  who  has  no  right  to  make  statements,  and  they  are  whojly  illusory.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  memoranda  in  pencil  upon  these  papers  made  by  other-persoaa. 

ot>  I  P  O 
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Mr.  CuETis.  We  can  apply  India-rubber  there,  and  that  wonld  remove  that 
objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  what  is  stated 
here  as  what  is  left  out.  Every  thing  is  left  out  that  is  of  value  to  the  understaodtng 
of  this  case.  Here  are  memoranda  made  up  from  the  records,  that  A  B  was 
removed,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  removed,  who  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place,  and  when  that  person  was  nominated,  do  not  appear.  It  onlj 
appears  that  somebody  was  appointed  at  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  the  dates  given,  Mr.  Manager? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  dates  are  given  in  this  way :  it  is  stated  that  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1840,  a  person  is  removed,  'and  then  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary one  Johnston  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed.  He  must  have 
been  nominated  and  gone  through  the  Senate  and  been  confirmed  in  the  mean 
time.  Non  constat  but  that  he  was  nominated  at  tliis  very  moment ;  and  if  he 
was  nominated  at  the  very  moment  the  other  man  was  removed,  the  value  of  it 
is  gone  as  a  precedent.  Then  Johnston  was  lost  on  the  voyage,  and  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1841,  another  man  was  appointed ;  but  the  whole  value,  I  say, 
is  gone  because  they  have  not  given  us  the  record  ;  they  have  only  given  us 
memoranda,  and  it  is  so  stated,  *•  memoranda  of  records."  Who  has  any  com- 
mission to  make  memoranda  from  the  records  for  evidence  before  the  Senate? 
And  then  in  the  certificate  the  word  "  copies"  is  stricken  out,  and  the  words  are 
written  in :  "A  true  statement  of  the  recorda^-r-a  3tatement  such  as  Mr.  Edgar 
T.  Welles  chooses  to  make,  or  such  as  anybody  else  chooses  to  make.  I  never 
heard  before  that  anybody  had  a  right  to  come  and  certify  memoranda  of 
records,  and  put  it  in  as  evidence.     That  is  one  paper. 

Then  the  next  paper,  although  it  purports  to  contain  true  copies  of  records 
from  the  office,  consists  of  nothing  but  letters  about  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  officers,  navy  agents  again ;  but  being  so  removed  and  appointed, 
only  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  given  us.  When  the  nominations  were 
sent  in  is  not  given  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  friends  on  tbe  other  side 
chose  to  leave  anything  out  j  but  whoever  prepared  this  for  them  has  chosen  to 
leave  out  the  material  facts,  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session,  or  whether  other 
names  were  sent  in.  Now,  the  question  is  if  you  are  going  to  take  excerpts 
from  the  records. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  still  further  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
officers  who  are  covered  by  these  papers  they  have  oflfered  are  appointed  under 
the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  for  four  years.     That  act  provided  that : 

All  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  the  customs,  oaval  officers,  and  sorvejors  of  the  cat- 
toms,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  public  moneys  for  lands,  registers  of  the  laiid  offices,  pftf* 
masters  in  the  army,  the  apothecary  general,  the  assistant  apothecaries  general,  and  the  coid- 
missary  general  of  purchases,  to  be  appointed  under  the  laws  of  ^he  llnited  States,  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  but  shall  be  removable  from  office  at  pleasure. 

So  that  their  very  tenure  of  office  settles  it  that  they  ai-e  removable  "  at  pleaa- 
ure,"  so  enacted  by  the  law  which  creates  them;  and  now  the  gentlemen  are 
going  to  show  that  under  that,  in  some  particular  instances,  officers  were  removed 
at  pleasure,  but  not  to  show  how  they  were  removed,  the  manner  of  their  removal 
and  then  to  attempt  to  show  that  by  memoranda  made  by  Edgar  T.  Welles,  cer- 
tified by  Gideon  Welles  to  be  chief  clerk.     Is  that  evidence? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  substance  of  the  objections  made  to  these  doc- 
uments to  be  two.  The  first  is  that  these  are  only  memoranda  from  the  records 
and  not  copies,  not  full  and  formal  copies  from  the  records.  It  is  said  that  it  id 
not  proper  to  adduce  hi  evidence  such  statements  of  the  results  shown  by  the 
records  ;  that  instead  of  giving  a  table  containing  the  name. of  the  officer,  the 
office  which  he  held,  the  day  when  removed,  and  the  person  by  whose  order  he 
was  removed  there  should  be  an  extended  copy  of  the  entire  act  and  all  tbe 
papers  relating  to  it.    Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  wish  the  8enate  to  call  to  isisi 
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that  tbc  only  document  of  this  character  relating  to  removals  from  office  which 
has  been  put  in  by  the  honorable  managers  is  a  document  from  the  Department 
of  State,  which  contains  exactly  this  memorandum  of  facts : 

Schedule  B.  List  of  appointments  of  beads  of  departmonts  made  hy  the  President  at  anj 
time  during^  the  session  of  the  Senate : 
Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  Creneral,  June  1,  1794. 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  26,  1829. 

And  80  on.  That  is,  it  is  a  list  extracted  out  of  the  records  in  the  Department 
o£  the  Secretary  of  State  containing  the  names  of  the  officers,  the  offices  they 
held,  the  date  when  they  were  removed,  and  the  authority  by  which  they  were 
removed. 

Mr.  Jmhnson.  How  is  it  certified  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  simply  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  what  language  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  a  copy  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  how  it  is  ct^rtified  ;  but  it  is  in  evidence  and  can  be  seen.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  be  simply  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  saying  that  there 
were  found  on  the  records  of  his  department  these  facts,  not  any  formal  certifi- 
cate of  extracts  from  the  records.  If,  however,  the  Senate  should  think  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  proper  to 
require  these  certified  copies  of  the  entire  acts,  instead  of  taking  the  names, 
dates,  and  other  particulars  from  the  records  in  the  form  which  we  have  thought 
most  convenient,  and  which  certainly  takes  up  less  time  and  space  than  the 
other  would,  we  must  apply  for  and  obtain  them.  If  there  is  a  technical  diffi- 
culty of  that  sort  it  is  one  which  we  must  remove 

Mr.  JoHNSOiN.'.  Will  the  counsel  state  what  the  act  of  Congress  is  which  makes 
these  certificates  evidence  ? 

Mr.  CiTRTls.  There  are  several  acts  of  Congress  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Ifavy 
Department,  if  I  recollect  aright,  it  is  in  effect  that  copies  of  the  records  and 
extracts  from  the  records  may  be  certified.     I  think  that  is  the  law. 

The  substantial  objection  which  the  learned  manager  undertook  to  state  was 
that  this  paper  which  we  now  offer  would  be  illusory,  and  the  reason  is,  because, 
although  it  shows  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  office  he  held,  the  fact  of  his 
removal,  and  the  date  of  the  removal,  it  does  not  show  whether  the  Senate  was 
then  in  session,  and  it  does  not  show  what  the  President  did  in  connection  with 
or  in  consequence  of  that  removal  in  the  form  of  a  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
How  can  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  show  those  facts  ?  They 
appear  here  on  your  records,  and  we  propose,  when  we  have  closed  the  offer  of 
this  species  of  proof,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  direct  its  proper  officer  to  make  a  cer- 
tificate from  its  records  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session  of  the  Senate 
from  the  origin  of  the  government  down  to  the  present  time.  That  is  what  we 
shall  call  for  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  will  supply  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  gentleman  suggests.  The  other  part  of  the  difficulty  which  he  sug- 
gests is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  President  did  not  fill  up  these  removals 
by  immediate  nominations  when  they  were  made  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  does  not  appear  either  way.  If  he  desires  to  argue  that  the  President 
did  fill  them  up  by  immediate  nominations,  he  will  find  the  nominations  and  pat 
them  in  undoubtedly.  The  records  of  the  Navy  Department,  from  which  tnis 
statement  comes,  can  furnish  no  information  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  defective  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  counsel  for  the  President,  I  think,  judge  well, 
that  when  they  can  find  that  we  have  taken  any  particular  course  that  must  be 
the  right  course  and  the  one  they  ought  to  follow.  We  certainly  accept  that  as 
being  the  very  best  exposition  of  the  law  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Bat  the 
difficulty  is  this :  We  offer  testimony  sometimes  that  is  not  objected  to ;  and  I 
asked  my  learned  friends,  I  think,  in  the  case  referred  to,  whether  they  objeoted 
to  that  evidence,  and  they  made  no  objection.    If  they  had^  I  might  have  been 
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more  formal ;  but  that  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  quite.  The  difficulty  I  find 
is  that  they  go  to  the  wrong  sources  of  evidence.  Evidence  of  the  removal  and 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  affixing  of  the  seal  to  commissions  is  to  be  sought 
for  only  in  the  State  Department.  No  officer  who  is  removed  or  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  holds  his  commission  under 
that  tenure,  can  be  appointed  or  can  be  removed  without  all  the  curcumstances 
appearing  in  the  State  Department ;  and  there  is  the  place  they  should  go  for 
this  evidence.  If  they  would  go  to  the  State  Department  they  would  get  it 
all ;  they  would  find  out  when  he  was  appointed,  when  he  was  removed,  whai 
his  successor  was  appointed,  when  he  was  nominated,  and  everything  precisely 
as  they  have  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Does  the  honorable  manager  understand  that  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  all  these  officers  must  be  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  the  facts  appear  in  his  department,  including  the  officers  under 
the  Interior,  the  Treasury,  the  War,  and  the  Navy  Departments  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Treasury,  I  do. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  so  understand  it,  and  it  will  so  appear,  I  think. 
But  at  any  rate  when  the  gentleman  takes  these  commissions  he  will  find  that 
the  commissions  all  emanate  with  the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  of  Ir^tate  upon  them.  The  testimony  that  he  offers  is  not 
the  commissions  of  these  officers  ;  and  to  show  that  that  is  the  fact  I  only  appeal 
to  his  own  papers ^here.  Instead  of  sending  us  the  commissions  of  these  officers, 
what  is  the  evidence  of  the  appointment  ? 

Navy  Department,.  March  24,  1838. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and -consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  four  years  from  the  22d  of  March,  1838,  I  haT« 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1838. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 
\  M.  DICKERSON. 

Leonard  Jar  vis,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Boston. 

The  evidence  that  they  give  us  of  the  appointment  is  a  letter  of  the  Secretary, 
reciting  the  fact  of  the  commission.  If  they  had  gone  to  the  State  Department 
they  would  have  found  the  record  of  the  commission.  Why  I  complain  of  it, 
and  that  is  all  the  reason  I  complain  of  it,  is  that  again  it  is  illusory.  Jf  it  was 
a  mere  matter  of  form  I  would  not  care  ahout  it.  If  my  friend  will  tell  me  that 
they  will  put  in  the  exact  dates  when  these  parties  were  nominated  I  shall  have 
no  objection  ;  but  they  place  either  upon  the  Senate  or  upon  me  the  burden  of 
going  to  the  records  and  looking  up  tnese  dates  and  looking  up  the  evidence  to 
control  their  evidence.  That  is  to  say,  the  Senate  allow  them  to  put  in  memo- 
randa of  part  of  a  transaction,  and  put  upon  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  burden  of  going  and  looking  up  the  rest  of  it.  I  say  it  is  not 
right  to  do  so ;  that  where  they  put  in  the  transaction  they  ought  to  put  in  the 
whole  record  of  the  transaction,  and  then  we  can  all  see  exactly  what  the  trans- 
action was. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  so  much  respect  for  my  learned  friends  that  whenever  they 
state  a  matter  of  law  as  they  stated  it  to  the  learned  senator  from  Maryland, 
that  extracts  from  records  might  be  certified,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  object;  but 
I  beg  leave  to  read  from  Brightly's  Digest  the  seventeenth  section  on  page  267, 
although  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  read  from  digests  : 

All  books,  papers,  documents,  and  records  in  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Attorney  Generars  oflBce,  may  be  copied  and  certified  under  seal  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  State  Department  may  nOw  by  law  be,  and  with  the  same 
foree  and  effect,  and  the  said  Attorney  General  shall  cause  a  seal  to  be  made  and  providad  ioi 
his  office,  with  such  device  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  approve. 

Mr«  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  act  is  dated  February  22,  l^^r\r\n]r> 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir.      .  .    Digitized  by^OOglL 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  that  act  refers  to  the  act  of  September  15, 1789, 
which  provides :  • 

That  all  copies  of  records  aod  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State,  autheoti- 
csted  under  tne  seal  of  the  said  Department,  shall  be  evidence  equally  as  the  original  record 
or  paper. 

I  have  not  seen  any  statute  which  gives  any  right  to  certify  extracts  of 
records.  If  these  were  extracts  of  entire  records  they  would  do ;  but  these 
are  memoranda ;  that  is,  the  gloss,  the  interpretation,  the  collation,  the  diege^ts 
of  the  clerk  of  that  department  of  the  records. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question,  and  declared  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  proof  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  kept  out  on  a  technical  ground. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  requires  that  the  entire  documents  relating  to  the  subject  in  the  depart- 
ments shall  •be  produced  ;  whether  the  objection  goes  upon  that  proposition  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  a  question  asked  by  a  senator 
shall  be  reduc(»d  to  writing. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  The  question  I  asked  was  for  information  of  the  managers 
themselves,  whether  the  objection  goes  upon  the  ground  that  the  documents  are 
not  certified  in  full  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  from  Indiana  can 
put  his  question.     Otherwise,  the  rule  requires  that  it  shall  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not  undei-stand  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Indiana  will  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  The  question  which  I  wished  answered  by  the  managers 
was  whether  it  be  required,  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  that  the  records  shall 
be  given  in  full  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  particular  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  what  we  desire,  or,  other  wise,  it  sets  us  to 
looking  up  the  same  record. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
which  I  am  reducing  to  writing,  ana  will  have  prepared  in  a  single  moment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  proposition  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Conk  LING.  I  beg  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  answer  the  question 
which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  rely  upon  anj, statute  other  than  that  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  statute  bearing  on  it. 
By  extracts  from  the  records — of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  any  officer  was 
authorized  to  state  what  he  believed  the  substance  of  a  record  to  be — I  meant   ' 
that  he  might  extract  out  of  the  record  a  particular  document. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ.  Provided  it  was  a  copy  so  far  as  it  went. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Provided  it  was  a  copy  so  far  as  it  went.  In  that  same  connec- 
tion, perhaps  I  ought  to  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  that  we  do  not 
offer  these  documents  as  copies  of  the  records  relating  to  the  cases  which  are 
named  ia  the  documents  themselves.  They  are  documents,  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginniug,  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  the  managers  put  in,  containing 
the  substance  of  each  case,  the  name,  the  date,  the  office,  the  fact  of  removal. 
It  18  true  as  the  honorable  manager  has  said,  that  when  he  offered  that  he  asked 
us  if  we  objected.  We  said  no  ;  for  we  knew  it  would  take,  perhaps,  weeks  to> 
make  oat  all  those  records  in  fulL 
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Mr.  Edmunds.  With  permiBsion,  I  should  like  to  make  an  oral  inqniiy,  to 
save  time?  of  counsel. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  senatcgr  from  Vermont  will 
put  hisinqniry  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  desire  to  know  whether  this  id  offered  as  touching  any 
question  or  final  conclusion  of  fact,  or  whether  it  is  offered  merely  as  giving  us 
a  history  of  practice  under  the  statutes  with  a  view  to  the  law  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  Entirely  for  the  last  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  After  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  thk  does  not  go 
to  any  issue  of  fact,  but  only  of  practice  under  the  law,  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  withdrawn. 
If  there  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  evidence  will  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  there  should  be  no  misapprehension.  This  document 
goes  to  matters  of  fact;  but  those  matters  of  fact  are  matters  of  practice  under 
the  law,  which  I  supposed  was  what  the  senator  meant. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then,  if  it  is  proof  of  matter  of  fact,  we  object  that 
it  is  not  proper  evidence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  have  you 
reduced  your  proposition  to  writing  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read. the  proposition. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
accused. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Before  that  question  is  read,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  service  that 
I  should  ask  attention  to  what  I  have  turned  to  in  the  record,  and  that  is  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which,  at  page  351  of  the  record,  introduced 
the  schedule  that  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  managers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  schedule  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Of  heads  of  departments.     Mr.  Manager  Butler  said  : 

It  is  accompanied  with  a  letter  simply  describing  the  list,  which  I  will  read,  as  mere 
mducement. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  no  obiection. 
Mr.  Manager  BUTLER.  I  will  read  it : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  26,  1868. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  note  which  yon  addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  in  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  two  schedules,  A  and  B. 

Schedule  A  presents  a  statement  of  all  removals  of  the  heads  of  departments  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  same  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

Schedule  B  contains  a  statement  of  all  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  time 
made  by  the  President  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session,  so  far  as  the  same  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  bfe,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  Chairman. 

Then  followB  the  list,  the  production  of  the  documents  of  which  would  hare 
occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  regard  these  memoranda  as  legal  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  are  they  offered  as  such  t  O  OOol 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  documents  I  offer  are  not  fill  copies  of  any  recom.    Hiey 
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are,  therefore,  not  strictly  and  technically  legal  evidence  for  any  purpose.  They 
are  extracts  of  facts  from  those  records.  Allow  me,  by  Way  of  illustration,  to 
read  one,  so  that  the  Senate  may  see  the  nature  of  the  documents : 

Navy  Agency  at  New  York, 

Jufi«20,  J864. 
Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  the  oflSce  of  navy  agent 
at  New  York,   and  instructed  to  transfer  to   Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson,  United  States 
navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

We  do  oflTer  that  as  technical  legal  evidence  of  the  fact  that  is  there  stated  ; 
but  having  in  view  simply  to  prove,  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Henderson,  with  its 
merits  and  the  causes  of  his  removal,  &;c.,  all  of  which  would  appear  on  the 
records,  but  the  practice  of  the  government  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
instead  of  taking  from  the  records  the  entire  documents  necessary  to  exhibit  his 
whole  case,  we  have  taken  the  only  fact  which  is  of  any  importance  in  reference 
to  this  inquiry.  If  the  Senate  consider  that  they  must  adhere  to  the  technical 
rule  of  evidence,  we  must  go  to  the  records  and  have  the  records  copied  in  full, 
and,  of  course,  for  the  same  reason,  read  in  fiill. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwkll.  The  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent  must  see 
that  if  they  do  not  prove  a  case  they  do  not  prove  any  practice.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  in  order  to  prove  a  practice  is  to  prove  one  or  more  cases  going  to 
show  what  the  practice  is.  But  the  vital  objection  to  this  testimony  which  is 
now  offered  is,  if  my  examination  of  it  is  thorough  and  accurate,  that  it  relates 
to  a  class  of  officers  who  are  and  were,  at  the  time  the  transaction  spoken  of  in 
this  memoranda  occuri'ed,  under  a  special  provision  of  law  by  which  they  were 
created,  which  takes  them  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  precedents  for  the  purpose 
of  this  trial.  That  is  the  vital  objection  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimony. 
As  I  have  read  the  papers  hastily,  they  all  relate  to  navy  agents  and  officers 
who  were  created  by  a  statute  of  the  year  1820,  and  in  that  statute  a  tenure  of 
office  was  established  for  the  officers  so  created — four  years,  removable  at  pleasure ; 
and  it  is  not  necessity  for  me  to  go  into  any  statement  here  of  the  reasons  which 
likely  controlled  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1820,  which  led  them  to 
make  that  provision.  But  having  made  that  provision,  created  these  officers, 
removable  at  pleasure,  a  practice  shown  by  facts,  few  or  many,  does  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  enlighten  this  tribunal  upon  the  issue  on  which  they  are  now 
called  to  pass,  because  these  officers  were  created  by  a  special  statute,  had  a 
special  tenure,  and  by  that  tenure  were  made  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President ;  and  in  various  cases  undoubtedly  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  in  conformity  to  that  statute,  has  removed  those  officers.  Unless  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  file  of  papers  which 
they  now  submit  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  practice  has  prevailed  relating 
to  officers  not  enumerated  in  the  statute  of  1820,  then  I  say  it  is  but  a  waste  of 
the  time  of  this  tribunal,  knowing  what  those  papers  contain,  and  knowing  what 
the  statute  is,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  showing  a  practice 
which,  if  prevailing  and  admitted,  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all  upon  the  matters 
in  issue  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  objection,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  has  reference 
to  the  merits  of  this  case  and  to  the  weight  and  effect  which  the  evidence  is  to 
have,  if  it  be  admitted.  We  may  have  been  under  an  entire  misapprehension 
as  to  the  views  of  the  honorable  managers  who  are  conducting  this  prosecution 
respecting  those  merits  ;  but  unless  we  have  been  under  such  a  misapprehension 
we  have  supposed  they  meant  to  attempt  to  maintain  that  even  if  Mr.  Stanton 
at  the  time  when  he  vas  removed  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  even  if 
he  was  not  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  still,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  was  in 
session,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  President  to  remove  him ;  and,  secondly, 
that  although  Mr.  Stanton  might  have  been  removed  by  the  President,  not  beine 
within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  his  place  could  not  be  even  temporarily  supplied 
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by  an  order  to  General  Thomas,  becaase  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  there 
conld  be,  thereforo,  no  ad  intertm  appointment  made.  It  is  with  a  view  to  meet 
that  that  we  introduce  this  practice  of  the  goyemment.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
show  that  when  the  President  had  a  right  to  remove,  it-  mattered  not  whether 
the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not,  that  right  might  be  exercised,  and  that  if  that 
right  shonld  be  exercised,  it  mattered  not  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session  or 
not,  he  might  make  an  ad  interim  appointment.  If  the  learned  managers 
will  concede  all  those  grounds  to  us,  if  they  will  agree  that  the  sole  question 
here  is  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  tenure  of  office  was  fixed  by  that  act,  and  if  it  was 
not  fixed  by  that  act,  that  the  President  might  remove  him  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  and  might  lawfully  make  an  ad  interim  appointment  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  then  we  do  not  desire  to  put  in  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  honorable  managers  a  simple  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  no  objection  be  interposed,  the  senator  from  Ohio 
will  put  his  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  whether  the  papers  now  offered  in  evidence  contain  the 
date  of  appointment  and  the  character  of  the  office? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  which  you  put  to  us. 

Mr.  JoHNSOM,  (to  Mr.  Sherman.)  You  said  "managers.'' 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  to  that  we  say  that  they  only  contain  the  date 
of  the  removal,  but  do  not  give  us  the  date  of  the  nomination,  which  may  have 
been  weeks  and  months  before  the  date  of  the  appointment,  as  nobody  knows 
better  than  the  Senate.     That  is  the  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  documents  are  the  lecords  of  the  Navy  Department 
Allow  me  to  lead  once  more,  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  they  contain : 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

tdG4,  June  20. — Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  reiDOved  from  tbe 
office  of  navj  agent  at  New  York,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 
United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charg^. 

That  is  the  character  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  give  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  gives  tbe  date  of  the  removal. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  propose  to  offer  in  evi- 
dence two  documents  from  the  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  the  practice  which 
has  existed  in  that  department  in  respect  to  removals  from  office.  To  the 
introduction  of  this- evidence  the  honorable  managers  object.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice thinks  that  the  evidence  is  competent  in  substance,  but  that  the  question 
of  form  is  entirely  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Senate  alone. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  is  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who 
are  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  should  be  received  will,  as  your  names  are 
called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

The  question  being  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  36 ;  nays, 
15;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson 
of  JSew  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sanlsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Witley,  Wilson,  and  Yates—Se. 

Nays — Me8.sr8.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Williams — 15. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Norton,  Spragne,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  evidence  was  admitted. 

Mr.  CuRTKS.  Unless  the  honorable  managers  desire  those  documents  to  be 
read  at  length,  we  do  not  insist  upon  it  on  our  part. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  desire  it. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well;  but  I  suppose  they  will  be  printed.     ("Certainly.") 
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Tbe  docntnents  thna  offered  in  evidence  are  as  follows  : 

United  States  Navy  Department, 

AprU  9,  1868. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  are  tme  statements  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

EDGAR  T.  WELLES, 

Chief  CUrk, 
Be  it  known  that  Ed^ar  T.  Welles,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  above  certificate,  is  now, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  so  signing,  chief  .clerk  in  the  N&vy  Department,  and  that  full  faith 
and  credit  are  due  to  all  his  official  attestations  as  such. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Navy  Department  cf  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  9th  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
ninety-second. 
[l.  S.1  •      G.  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT   PENSACOLA. 

Thomas  Eastin,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  was  on  19th  December,  1840,  dismissed  by 
direction  of  the  President. 

On  the  same  day  Purser  Dudley  Walker,  United  States  navy,  was  instructed,  until  other- 
wise directed,  to  act  bb  navy  agent  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  purser  of  the  yard  and  station. 

January  5,  1841. — George  Johnston  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola  from  December  28, 1840. 

Johnston,  it  appears,  was  lost  on  the  passage  to  Pensacola. 

April  29,«1841. — The  President  appointed  Jackson  Morton  navy  agent  at  Pensacola. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  BOSTON.  i 

February  1,  ]838.->-Pur8er  John  N.  Todd,  United  States  navy,  was  directed  to  assume  the 
duties  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  continue  in  the  performance  thereof  until 
farther  orders  from  the  department. 

^  February  1,  1838. — D.  D  Brodhead,  navy  agent,  Boston,  was  informed  that  his  requisi- 
tion for  $10,000  had  been  received  and  the  amount  remitted  to  John  N.  Todd,  purser  ot  the 
Boston  station,  who  had  been  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  navy  agent  until  further 
orders. 

The  department  alluded  to  reported  embarrassments  of  his  private  affairs,  and^  as  the  legal 
term  of  his  appointment  would  shortly  expire,  stated  that  it  felt  compelled,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  tendering  at  this  time  his  resignation 
as  navy  agent. 

March  3,  1838. — ^Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  late  navy  a^ent  at  Boston,  was  requested  to  pay 
over  to  John  N.  Todd,  acting  navy  agent  at  Boston,  tlie  amount  of  public  funds  remaining 
in  his  hands  as  agent. 

Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  having,  in  a  letter  dated  Boston,  February  28,  1838,  tendered  his 
resignation  as  navy  agent, it  was  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  department,  March  5, 1838. 

March  24,  1838. — Leonard  Jarvis  was  intormed  of  his  having  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  navy  agent  tor  the  port  of  Boston: 
from  March  22,  1838,  and  John  N.  Todd  was  instructed  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount  of 
public  funds  in  his  hands  as  acting  navy  agent. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

June  20,  1864. — Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  the 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 
United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

December  26,  1864. — James  S.  Chambers  was  removed  from  the  office  of  navy  agent  at 
Philadelphia,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  A.  E.  Watson,  United  States  navy,  all 
the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

United  States  Navy  Department,  April  9,  1868. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  are  true  copies  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

EDGAK  T.  WELLES,  Chief  CUrk. 

Be  it  known  that  Edgar  T.  Welles,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  above  certificate,  is  now. 
and  was  at  the  time  of  so  signing,  chief  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  that  full  faith 
and  credit  are  due  to  all  his  official  attestatiobs  as  such. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  cansed  the  seal  of  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  9th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
iiinety-second.  Z 

[L.  ».]  G.  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.^ 
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Navy  Department,  Decemhtr  19,  1840. 

Sir:  The  painful  duty  devolves  npon  me  of  informing  you  that  having  failed  to  settle  your 
accounts  as  required  by  law  and  the  frequent  calls  of  the  department,  the  President  has 
directed  that  you  be  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Ton  will,  therefore,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  consider  your  functions  as  navy 
agent  at  Pensacola  to  have  ceased. 

Until  the  arrival  of  your  successor.  Purser  Dudley  Walker  has  been  directed  to  act  as  navy 
accent,  to  whom  you  will  turn  over  the  funds,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  agency  at 
Pensacola. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
Thomas  Eastfn,  Esq., 

Late  Navy  Agents  Pensacola, 

Navy  Department,  December  19,  1840. 
,     Sir  :  I  have  directed  $9,881  to  be  remitted  to  yon,  being  the  amount  of  your  requisition  of 
the  1st  November. 

Ton  will,  until  otherwise  directed,  act  as  navy  agent  at  Pepsacola,  in  addition  to  your 
duties  as  purser  of  the  yard  and  station. 

A  further  remittance  of  $5,000  will  be  made  to  you  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Warren. 

I  am,  respectfiilly,  &c., 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
Purser  Dudley  Walker, 

Care  Commodore  A.  J.  Dallas j  Navy-yard,  Pensacola, 


Navy  Department,  January,  5, 1841. 
Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
having  appointed  you  navy  agent  fur  the  port  of  Pensacola,  West  Florida,  for  four  years, 
from  the  28th  December,  1840,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commissioii, 
dated  the  6th  of  January,  1841. 
I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
George  Johnston,  Esq., 

Navy  Agent,  Washington, 


Navy  Department,  April  29, 1841. 
Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  appointed  you  oavy  agent  for  the  port  of 
Pensacola,  West  Florida,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission. 

I  enclose  to  you  also  a  blank  bond,  which  you  will  execute  with  at  least  two  sureties,  in 
the  sum  of  $30,000,  to  be  approved  by  the  United  States  judge  or  district  attorney  for  the 
district  in  which  you  reside,  and  return  to  this  department  as  soon  as  practicable. 
I  am,  jespectfully,  &.C., 

GEORGE  E.  BADGER. 
Jackson  Morton,  Esq., 

Navy  Agent,  Pensacola, 

Navy  DiSPARTMKnt,  Jnly  16,  1841. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  from  the  29th  of  April, 
]841, 1  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission* 
I  am,  respectfully,  &g,, 

GEORGE  E.  BADGER. 
Jackson  Morton,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Pensacola, 


Navy  Deparebcent,  October  2,  1^1. 
Sir:  Jackson  Morton,  Esq.,  navy  agent  for  Pensacola,  has  apprised  this  department  of 
his  intention  to  proceed  immediatelv  to  that  place  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Upon  his  arrival  you  will  transfer  to  him  all  the  moneys  and  property  belonging  to  the 
agency,  and  take  his  receipt  for  the  same,  which  will  be  a  sufBcient  voucher  in  the  settlement 
of  your  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor. 
I  am,  respectfully,  &c,  • 

J.  D.  SIMMS, 


Purser  D.  Walker,  Aaing  Navy  Agent,  Pensacola, 
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Navy  Department,  February  1,  1833. 
Sir:  Your  requisition  for  $10,000  has  beeu  received,  and  the  amount  remitted  to  John  N. 
Todd,  purser  of  the  Boston  station,  who  has  been  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  navy 
agent  until  further  orders. 

The  department  regrets  that  the  reported  embarrassment  of  vour  private  affairs,  and  the 
condition  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  particularly  that  in  which  you  have  kept  your  public 
accounts,  renders  this  course  necessary. 

As  the  legal  term  of  your  appointment  will  shortly  expire,  the  department  feels  compelled, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  suggest  to  you  tne  propriety  of  tendering  at  this  time 
your  resignation  as  navy  agent. 

I  am,  very  respectfuny,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
D.  D.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  Navy  Agenty  Boston. 

Navy  Department,  February  1, 1838. 
Sir  :  I  have  this  day  authorized  to  be  remitted  to  you  $10,000  under  pay  and  sub. — 
This  remittance  is  made  to  you  with  a  view  to  your  assumption  of  the  duties  of  navy  agent 
for  the  port  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  jour  present  duty,  whicn  you  will  do  on  receipt  of  this, 
and  continue  in  the  performance  thereof  until  further  orders  from  the  department. 
,     I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
John  N.  Todd,  Purser,  United  States  Navy-yard,  Boston, 

Boston,  February  28,  1838. 
Sir  :  Some  time  since  I  received  a  letter  from  you  stating  that  Purser  Todd  was  charged 
with  the  duties  of  navy  agent  in  my  place,  and  giving  the  reasons  of  the  department  thereior. 
Without  concurring  in  the  opinions  of  the  department,  but  solely  to  relieve  it  and  the  govern- 
ment from  any  supposed  responsibility  or  embarrassment  in  relation  to  my  position,  I  have 
the  honor  to  tender  you  my  resignation  as  navy  agent  for  this  port,  believing  that  you,  as 
well  as  all  others  having  official  business  with  me,  can  bear  testimony  that  I  have  faithfully 
and  satisfactorily  performed  all  my  duties  as  a  public  officer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  D.  BRODHEAD. 
Hon.  M.  Di(%eR80N,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Navy  Department,  March  3,  1838. 
Sir:  I  request  that  you  will  pay  over  to  John  N.  Todd,  acting  navy  agent  at  Boston,  the 
amount  of  public  funds  remaimng  in  your  hands  as  navy  agent,  for  which  his  receipt  will  be 
to  you  a  sufficient  vouchee 
When  I  last  saw  vou  you  assured  me  that  I  should  hear  from  you  in  24  hours. 
I  regret  very  much  being  \eh  in  the  condition  I  am  as  to  the  navy  agent  at  Boston. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  Late  Navy  Agent,  Boston. 

Navy  Department,  March  5,  1838. 
Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  resigning  your  office  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  received,  and  your  resignation  is  accepted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
D.  D.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  Late  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 

Navy  Department,  March  24,  1838. 
Sir  :  Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  navy  agent  for  that  port  in  place 
of  D.  D.  Brodhead,  resigned.    You  will  therefore  pay  over  to  Mr.  Jarvis  the  amount  of  public 
money  in  your  hands  as  acting  navy  agent,  and  nis  receipt  will  be  to  you  a  proper  voucher 
in  the  settlement  of  your  accounts. 

So  jnuch  of  your  requisition  of  the  13th  instant  as  has  been  approved  will  be  remitted  to 
the  new  agent  with  as  little  delay  as  nracticable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
John  N.  Todd,  Esq.,  Acting  Navy  Agent,  Boston. 

•  Navy  Departbiknt,  March  24,  183a 

SiR:^  You  having  been  appointed  navy  ag^nt  for  the  port  of  Boston,  I  have  this  da^ 
authorized  to  be  remitted  to  you  $53,614  61,  under  various  heads  of  appropriations,  being 
the  amount  of  the  requisitions  of  the  acting  navy  agent  of  the  13th  instant,  so  far  as  the 
same  were  approved. 
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The  acting  navy  agent,  Purser  Jolm  N.  Todd,  has  been  instructed  to  pay  over  to  you  the 
public  money  in  his  hands  as  agent. 

Instructions  with  regard  to  your  duties  as  navy  agent  will  be  transmitted  to  you  by  Uw 
Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  ^avy  Agent,  Boston. 


Navy  Department,  March  24,  18:»8. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  four  years  from  the  22d  of  March,  1838,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1838. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 


Navy  Department,  June  20,  1861 
Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  the 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  you  will  immediately  transfer  to  paymaster  John  D. 
Gibson,  paymaster  United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  your  charge, 
very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Nnty, 
Isaac  Henderson,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  New  York. 


Navy  Department,  June  20,  1864. 
Sir  :  You  *are  hereby  relieved  from  the  inspection  of  provisions  and  clothing  at  the  Brook* 
lyn  navy  yard,  and  will  at  once  assume  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  the  office  of  nsvj 
agent  at  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  instructed  to  turn  over  to  you  the  public  fiinds  and  other  propertj 
in  hispossession,  for  which  you  will  receipt  to  him.  You  will  not  permit  him  to  remove  from 
the  office  any  of  the  books,  papers,  or  vouchers,  until  the  further  oi"der  of  the  department,  biit 
you  will  allow  him  to  place  in  the  office  an  agent  (should  he  desire  to  do  so)  to  protect  bis 
interests  and  see  that  tne  books  and  papers  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  are 
not  used  in  a  manner  to  destroy  their  value  as  vouchers.  You  will  be  careful  to  do  nothing 
to  affect  in  any  way  the  liability  of  Mr.  Henderson  or  his  sureties  to  the  government. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing  will  explain  to  you  m  person  the  views 
of  the  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 

United  States  Navy,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Navy  Departbient,  December  26,  1864. 
Sir  :  Bv  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  from  the 
office  of  the  navy  agent  at  Philadelphia,  and  you  will  immediately  transfer  to  Pavmaster  A. 
E.  Watson,  United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  your  charge. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELI^ES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
James  S.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

Navy  Department,  December  26, 1864. 
Sir  :  Mr.  James  S.  Chambers,  navy  agent,  Philadelphia,  has  been  instructed  to  turn  over 
to  you  the  public  funds  and  other  government  property  in  his  possession,  for  which  you  wiB 
receipt  to  him,  and  you  will  at  once  assume  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
navy  agent.  You  will  not  permit  Mr.  Chambers  to  remove  from  tne  office  any  of  the  books, 
papers,  or  vouchers,  until  the  further  order  of  the  department,  but  you  will  allow  him  to 
place  in  the  office  an  agent  (should  he  desire  to  do  so)  to  protect  his  interests  and  see  that 
the  books  and  papers  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  are  not  used  in  a  manner  to 
destroy  their  value  as  vouchers.  You  will  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
liability  of  Mr.  Chambers  or  his  sureties  to  the  government. 

Should  Mr.  Chambers  reserve  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  his  possession  to  meet  outstandinff 
checks,  the  assistant  treasurer  has  been  requested  not  to  honor  them  unless  indorsed  bf 
you  as  correct.    You  will  see  that  they  have  been  given  for  actual  government  dues. 
Your  office  will  be  kept  open  at  least  during  the  Ordinary  banking  hours  in  Philadelphia. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES*  Secretary  rfike  Navy. 
Paymaster  A.  E.  Watson, 

United  StaUs  Navy,  Philadelphia,  , 
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Mr.  Curtis.  There  is  one  other  document  from  the  Navy  Department  which 
I  suppose  is  not  distinguishable  from  those  that  have  just  been  admitted.  It 
purports  to  be  a  list  of  all  civil  officers  of  that  department  appointed  for  four 
years  under  the  statute  of  May  15,  1820,  and  removable  from  office  at  pleasure, 
who  were  removed  as  indicated,  their  terms  of  office  not  having  expired.  Then 
comes  a  list  ^ving  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  date  of  his  original  appointment, 
the  date  of  his  removal,  and  by  whom  removed,  in  a  tabular  form. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  give  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  said  about  his  successor.  It  is  merely  the 
act  of  removal  of  the  officer. 

(The  document  was  presented  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  only  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain  a  very  material  thing  which  our  schedule  con- 
tains, to  wit :  a  statement  whether  the. Senate  was  or  was  not  in  session.    ' 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  shall  get  that  in  another  form. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Nor  who  was  nominated  in  the  place. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  evidence  is  admitted  unless  there  be  some  objec- 
tion. 

The  document  is  (with  the  same  attestation  from  the  Navy  Department  as 
the  two  preceding  ones)  as  follows : 

Table  B. 

Ciml  officers  appointed  Jbr  four  years  under  the  statute  of  May  15,,  1820,  and 
"  Removable  from  office  at  plea>sure*^  who  were  removed  a*  indicated^  their 
terms  of  office  not  having  expired. 

NAVY  AGENTS. 


Names. 


Date  of  original 
appointment. 


Term. 


Date  of  removal. 


By  whom    re- 
moved. 


R.  Swartwout  j... 

Amos  Binney 

Jaro'es  Beatty 

Miles  King" 

J.  M.  8herbume.. 

N.  Amory 

George  Harrison.. 
John  Laigbton  .  - . 

John  Thomas 

R.  C.  Wetmore... 

I.  V.  Browne 

8.  McClellan 

William  B.  Scott. 

Joseph  Hale 

8.  W.  Smith 

Walker  Anderson. 

George  Lay  all 

O.  H.  Ladd 

William  Hindman 
B.  D.  Wright.... 

E.  O.  Perrin 

William  Flinn.... 
N.'F.  Ammidown. 
H.  G.  S.  Key.... 
H.  F.  Warden.... 
William  Badger.. 
William  F.  Russell 

A.  E.  Smith 

Isaac  Henderson. . 
J.  8.  Chambers... 


17  October,  1818  .. 
Not  known 

17  May,  1810 

27  March,   18IG.... 

2.5  June,  1828 

31  October,  1827... 
21  November,  1799. 

27  April,  1830 

11  October,  1833... 

18  March,  1841  ...! 
20  September,  1841. 
31  August,  1841  ... 

8  October,  1848... 

19  June,  1846 

8  July,  1846 

3  July,  1848 

13  March,  1849.... 

28  June,  1852 

do 


4  years 
..do.... 


4  years 


4  years . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


18  March,  1827.... 
6  May,  1826 

3  March,  1829.... 

4  March,  1829.... 
1  July,  1829 

11  July,  1829 

3  March,  1833.... 

29  April,  1841 

31  Aujfust,  1841  ... 

1  July,  1844 

1  April,  1845 

8  April,  1845 

5  June,  1849 

27  June,  1849 

do. 


10  August,   1850.. 

28  August,  1850.... 

1  April,  1858 

8  February,  1859 

27  February,  i860 

20Mav,  1858 


27  June,  1860 

16  December,  1857. 

19  July,  1861 

do 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
..  do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


24  September,  1849. 

1  November,  1850. 
5  April,  1853 

do  

12  April,  1853 

28  May,  1853 

10  April,  1861 

12  April,  1861 

16  April,  1861 

18  April.  1861 

IMay,  1861 

6May,  1861...... 

2  May,  1861 

20  June,  1864 

26  December,  1864. 


The  President. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  ^ 
Do.  * 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mr.  OoRTis  sent  a  large  masp  of  documents  to  the  managers  to  be  examined. 
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The  Chirf  Justice.  Will  the  connsel  state  what  he  proposes  to  offer? 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  are  docnments  from  the  Department  of  State  showing  the 
removal  of  officers  not  only  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  hot  during  the  recess, 
and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy,  the  purpose  of  the  evidence  being  to  show 
the  practice  of  the  government  co-extensive  with  the  necessity  that  arises  oat  of 
the  different  cases---^eath,  resignation,  sickness,  absence,  removal.  It  differs 
from  the  schedule  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  learned  managers,  which  cov- 
ered certain  heads  of  departments  only,  because  that  applies  only  to  removals 
during  the  session  of  the  sSenate.  It  includes  that,  but  it  includes  a  great  deal 
more  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  prepared  for  myself  the  same  list.  In  order 
that  the  Senate  may  see  exactly  what  the  character  is,  and  may  judge  then  how 
far  this  may  be  competent,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one,  the  first  one 
that  opens,  not  by  any  manner  the  first  in  order,  but  the  first  one  that  happais : 

May  27,  1836. 

I  hereby  appoiDt  C.  A.  Harris  to  perform  the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  War  doriDg  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Now  I  will  turn  over  to  the  next  page : 

I  hereby  authorize  and  appoint  Aaron  O.  Dayton,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Stale, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

M.  VAN  BURliN. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  What  is  the  date  ] 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  June  28,  1837. 
Again : 

I  authorize  J.  -L.  Martin,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government 

MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

That  is  dated  October  16,  1840.     Again : 

Washington  City,  JtUff  5,  1834. 
I  appoint  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Nayy, 
to  perform,  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

There  are' but  two  exceptions  in  all  these  cases  to  the  form  I  have  given,  in 
various  modes  of  expression. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  question  now  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  Ae 
evidence;  but  do  you  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object  to  it  for  any  purpose.  It  is  handed  to  me 
as  a  mass,  and  I  want  to  state  what  it  is,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  object 
to;  I  cannot  do  so  before.  I  have  now  given  you  all  the  forms  with  two  single 
exceptions.  The  first  exception  is  that  frequently  the  language  of  the  letter  of 
appointment,  like  the  one  I  have  read,  has  been  given  to  cover  possible  contin- 
gencies. ■  For  instance,  Asbury  Dickins  is  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  "when  the  Secretary  shall  be  absent,'*  looking  to  the  future,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  be  absent  ofi  such  a  day.  Then  there  are  thi-ee  other  cases, 
one  a  case  in  President  Monroe's  time,  where  he  appointed  an  acting  Secretary, 
reciting  the  act  of  1792.  There  is  one  in  John  Quincy  Adams's  time,  reciting 
the  act  of  1792.  There  is  one  in  General  Jackson's  time,  reciting  that  the 
appointment  was  under  the  act  of  1792.  These  are  the  only  three  in  all  thia 
list  that  recite  the  act  under  which  they  are  made.  All  the  others  are  temporarj. 
are  in  cases  of  death  or  temporary  absences  from  the  seat  of  government  coming 
within  the  exact  terms  of  the  law  of  1792  or  1795. 

I  have  stated  what  these  cases  are.  Now,  the  simple  question  is — I  am  not 
going  to  argue  it — will  the  Senate  permit  a  series  of  acts,  done  under  the  law, 
and  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  1792  and  1795,  reciting^  where  ikej 
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recited  any  law,  the  act  of  1792,  to  be  iatraduced  as  evideace  upoa  the  trial  of  a 
case  for  an  act  which  is  in  violation  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  in  violation 
of  the  act  of  February  20,  1863?  Does  it  throw  tiny  light — that  is  to  say,  is 
there  such  a  practice  of  the  government  shown  by  this  as  throws  any  light  upon 
the  question  now  in  hearing?  It  goet«  to  the  country,  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  that 
here  are  a  large  lot  of  appointments.  True;  but  these  appointments  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  reciting  the  law  when  they  recite  any  law  at  all,  and 
always  reciting  the  exact  circumstances  to  which  the  law  applies.  Now,  are 
these  to  go  in  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  what  is  admitted  in  the  answer  to  be 
a  breach  of  the  law,  if  the  law  is  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  1  do  not  wish  to  reply,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Senate  will  not  settle  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  this  case  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  when  we  are  putting  in  evidence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  evidence  is  admis- 
sible within  the  decisions  already  made  Of  the  value  of  it,  when  admitted, 
the  Senate  will  judge.  If  any  senator  desires  the  question  to  be  put  to  the 
Senate,  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  happy  to  put  it.  (After  a  pause.)  The  evi- 
dence is  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  the  documents  read.  They  are  very 
voluminous,  and  will  take  time,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  read  them,  we 
think,  or  have  them  read. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  nsual  form  to  be  copied  from  the  records  of  his  department,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  authority,  designation,  or  appointment  in  the  following  cases : 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1819,  Christopher  Vanderventer,  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  authorized  by  President  Monroe,  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1792,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  illness  of  John  C  Calhoun,  secretary  for  that  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  War,  that  office  having  become 
vacant,  until  the  vacancy  should  be  filled. 

On  the  ^th  of  January,  1829,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  Samnel  L.  Southard,  Sec- 
retary' of  the  Navy,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  May  8,  1/92,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  to  Richard  Rush, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  being  unable  to  perform  his  duties  oy  severe  illness,  or  until 
the  inability  should  cease. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  James  A.  Hamilton  to  take  charge 
of  the  Department  of  State  until  Governor  Van  Buren  should  arrive  in  th,e  city. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickens  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Ingham  to  the  city. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1829j  President  Jackson  appointed  William  B.  Lewis  acting  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  Richard  H.  Bradford  to  take  charge 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  perform  the  duties  thereof  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  William  B.  Lewis  acting  Sec- 
retary of  Wai;  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  ot  War. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  J.  G.  Randolph  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary,  John  H.  Baton,  he  being 
absent. 

On  I  he  12th  of  June,  1830,  President  Jackson  authorized  Philip  G.  Randolph  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  while  John  H.  Eaton,  the  Secretary,  should  be  absent. 
.    Qn  the  8th  of  March,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Philip  G.  Randolph  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  confinement  of  the  Secretary  by  sickness. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  necessaiy  absence  of  Mr. 
Branch,  the  Secretary,  from  the  duties  of  the  department. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle  to  take  charge  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  perform  its  duties  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  John 
Branch,  the  Secretary,  who  had  notified  the  President  that  he  should  leave  the  city  *'thi8 
day,"  could  be  appointed,  and  arrive  and  take  charge  of  the  office. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  from  the^seat  of  |^or- 
•rament  of  Levi  Woodbury,  the  Secretary.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  President  Jackson  anthorized  Philip  G.  Randolph,  chief  cleric 
in  the  War  Office,  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  that  ofBce  until  a  successor  to  Major  Eaton. 
should  be  appointed. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  d 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  required  by  law  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  McLane,  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Ingham. 

On  the  '20th  of  July,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  **on  the  21st  instant,  and  execute  the  duties 
thereof  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Cass." 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Levi 
Woodbury,  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Daniel  Brent,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  auring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney  ^ 
General,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  government  of 
Governor  Cassi 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Louis  McLane,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department  during  the  absence  of  Governor 
Cass,  Secretary,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  acting  Secretary. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Treasury  Departmeat,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary, 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  and  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War,  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  i7th  of  March,  1832,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  take  charge  of  that  department  and  perform  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  during  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  McLane. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  I8^S,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Robb,  chief  clerk  of  the 
War  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1832,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Robb,  chief  clerk  of  the 
War  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  Daniel  Brent,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  exercise  the  duties  and  perform  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  State 
**  in  the  event  of  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Secretary  during  the  pros 
ent  summer  or  approaching  autumn,  and  during  the  continuance  of  such  absence?' 

On  the  23d  of  July,  18;§^,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle  to  disdiarge  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  **  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  at  any  time  between  this  date 
and  the  1st  of  October  next." 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1H33,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  iu  case  of  the 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government  or  sickness  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1832,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  perfbrm 
the  duties  of  that  office. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1832,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Robb,  chief  clerk  of 
the  War  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins,  chit^f  clerk  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iu  the  absenoe 
of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Robb  acting  Secretary  <^ 
War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  13tli  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Louis  McLane,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of. 
Edward  Livingfrton  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  o( 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  and  daring 
the  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Daniel  Brent,  chief  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Robb  to  be  acting  Secretaiy 
of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle  to  be  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  "  during  the  absence  at  any  time  within  the  present  year  of  the  honorable  Len 
Woodbury." 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  Daniel  Brent  to  perform  the  duties 
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of  Secretary  of  State  if  the  Secretary  should  **  be  at  any  time  indisposed  or  absent  from  the 
seat  of  government.  *^ 

On  the  lOth  of  August,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  "should  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  sick  or  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  before  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington/' to  perform  the  duties  during  such  sickness  or  absence. 

On  the  ''^th  of  September,  1633,  President  Jackson  appointed  JohnRobb  acting  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  ab:ience  of 
the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1834,  President  Jackson  authorized  McClintock  Young  to  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Taney,  resigned,  should 
be  appointed. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1834,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretckry  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1834,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  the  death,  ab- 
sence from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ' '  during  my  absence. " 

On ,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Forsyth  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretanr. 

On ^  President  Jackson  authorized  M.  Dickerson  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  Wac  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  18:M,  President  JacK son  appointed  Mahlon  Dickerson  acting  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1834,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  that  officer 
from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1835,  President  Jackson  authorized  Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  iilness  of  that  officer 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1835,  President*  Jacks <>u  authorized  Asbury  Dickins  to  perform  the 
daties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsvth  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1835,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dickerson  from  the  * 
seat  of  government. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1835,  President  Jackson  appointed  Gary  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  eth  of  July,  1835,  President  Jackson  appointed  Aisbury  Dickins  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsyth. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1835,  President  Jackson  designated  McClintock  Toung  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  **at  any  periods  of  absence  by  the  present  Secretary 
dnriug  the  ensuing  months." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1835,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  State  dunng  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsvth  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  ^th  of  September,  1835,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  abseoce  of  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1835,  President  Jackson  empowered  McCliutock  Young  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  **  while  the  present  Secretary. is  absent  from  the  city  of 
Washington." 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1835,  C.  A.  Harris  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  April  29,  1836,  C.  A.  Harris  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  0.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  J  836,  President  Jackson  empowered  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  "  in  case  of  the  death,  absence  from 
the  seat  of  government,  or  inability  of  the  Secretary  during  my  absence  from  the  seat  of 
government/' 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  ihe  18th  of  July,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secre- 
taij  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  goverament. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney 
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General,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  that  office  having  become  vacant,  until  the  vactncj 
should  be  filled. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  O.  Dayton,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  Srate,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  that  officer  from  the  scat  of  government- 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McClintock  Young  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  **  whenever  that  officer  may  be  absent  from 
the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  o\ 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McC.  Young  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretarv,  and  in  case  of  the  illness  or 
absence  of  Mr.  Young,  Samuel  McKean  to  perform  the  duties. 

On  the  21  St  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  VaiU  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  State  **  in  the  event  of  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  24 tn  of  April,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  Vail,  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the 
seat  of  govenmu»nt. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McClintock  Young  to  act  as 
Secretary  **  in  the  event  of  the  sickness  or  ahsence  of  Levi  Woodbury  between  this  date  and 
the  10th  of  October  next." 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1840,  President  Van  Bnren  authorized  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  clerk 
of  thp  Department  of  State,  to  perlbrm  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence 
of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1840,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of 
that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

*  On  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  President  Van  Buren  appointed  McClintock  Young,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  resigned,  should  be  sworn  into  office  accord- 
ing to  law. 

On  the  19th  of  March,,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed  John  D.  Simms  Acting  Secie* 
tary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  27 th  of  April,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence 
of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Trca^tury  until  a  successor  t<»  Mr.  Ewing,  late  Secretan*. 
should  be  appointed,  qualified,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster, 
"  now  performing  tnose  duties,"  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1841,  President  Tyler  appouited  McClintock  Young  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1842,  President  Tvler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  from  the 
city  of  Washington. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  from  the  cit/ 
of  Washington. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1S42,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  aosence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  from  the 
city  of  Washington. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Forward  should  be  appoint^  and  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  **  diuing  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  alter  the  6th  instant." 
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On  the  9th  of  May,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Hngrh  S.  Le^r6  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  State  until  a  saccessor  to  Mr.  Webster,  late  Secretary  of  State,  should  be  appointed,  quali- 
fied, and  enter  on  the  discharcre  of  the  duties. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S  Derrick  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State-  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Legar^,  acting  Secretary. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Abel  P.  Upshur  Secretary  of  State 
ad  intetiiit  until  a  succecsor  should  be  appointed. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Samuel  Hume  Porter  Acting  Secie- 
taiT  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  ihe  absence  of  A.  P.  Upshur  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1843,  President  Tyler  (John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, *' intending  to  be  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  on  and  after  the  29lh  instant  for 
two  weeks")  appointed  McCliptock  Young  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "during 
such  period,  should  the  Secretary  be  so  long  absent.**  • 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1844,  President  Tyler  apnointed  John  Nelson,  Attorney  Gene- 
ra), Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Upshur  should  be  appointed. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  J.  C.  Spencer  thould  be  appointed 
and  qualified. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  Richard  K.  Oralis  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  absence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1845,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General,  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  ad  interipi  during  the  temporary  absence  of  James  Buchanan,  Secre- 
tary of  that  Department,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1845,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General, 
to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
seat  of  government. 

On  the  31  St  of  March,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  2d  of  Septem&r,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Robert  J.  Walker^ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  daring  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  absence  of  Ml*.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretarv  of  the 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  **to  take  effect 
the  28th  instant.** 

On  fhe  2lst  of  July,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  the  seatof  government  of  Robert 
J.  Walker,  **  he  intending  to  be  absent  after  the  22d  instant.** 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Robert 
J.  Walker. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of 
Robert  J.  Walker. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Appleton,  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  chief  elerk  of 
the  War  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  ot  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Walker  from  the  seat  of 
government. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Isaac  Toncey,  Attorney  General, 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Isaac  Toncey,  acting  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary o^the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Walker  should  be  duly  appointed. 
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On  the  8th  of  March » 1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  Reverdy  Johnson  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat 
of  government. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  derk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  IState  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  John  D.  McPherson  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Crawford  •*for  the  ensuing  ten  days." 

On  the  20th  June,  1850,  President  Taylor  appointed  John  McGinnis,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secre- 
tary from  Washington. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Major  General  Winfield  Scott 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  George 
W.  Crawford.  ' 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  clerk 
of  the  State  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Webster  from  ^he  seat  of  government. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1650,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief 
clerk  of  the  State  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ad  interim  during  the  illness  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  3lst  of  March,  1851,  President  Fiflmore  appointed  William  8.  Derrick,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Webster. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  clerk  of 
Uie  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  C.  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War, 
to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ad  interim  durinar  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of 
War,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Graham  from  the 
seat  of  Government. 

On  the  I4th  of  July,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretaiy  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Websler. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  W.  A.  Graham,  Secretaiy  of  the 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  diirilig  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1851,  Pre-jident  Fillmore  appointed  W.  A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  A.  H.  H.  Stuart 
from  the  city. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  Graham,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretary. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1851.  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  l&l,  President  Filjmore  appointed  Major  General  Winfield 
Scott  Acting  Secretaiy  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attor- 
ney General,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  the  return  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derricfi,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  be 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  XVilliam  L.  Hodge  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting  Secro- 
itary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  indisposition  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

>0n  the  2d  of  November,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretary. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter  to  actjEks  Secro 
tary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster.  ^^ 
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On  tbe  19th  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  Graham,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  in  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

On  tbe  24tb  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  tbe  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  tbe  lOtb  of  June,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  tbe  6tb  of  July,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 
•  On  the  ]9tb  of  August,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  John  P.  Kennedy  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Conrad. 

On  the  27tb  of  August,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  in  tbe  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary 
of  War,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  tbe  4th  of  October,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasuiy,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwin  being  unable  by  sickness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tbe  office. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Corwin. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1652,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  during  tbe  sickness  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

On  tbe  15tb  of  uaouary,  1853,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  during  tbe  sickness  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  documents  from  the  Department  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  They  are  all  in  one  envelope,  (sending  some  papers  in  an  envelope 
to  the  managers.) 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  state  the  nature  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  are  documents  which  show  the  removals  of  postmasters 
.  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  and  ad  interim  appointment^  to  fill  the  places. 
I  believe  they  are  all  of  that  character,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Some  of 
them  I  know  are. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  They  are  exactly  of  the  same  kind  that  the  Senate 
has  just  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  1  should  lik%  to  have  those  read.     They  are  short. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  documents. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner  to  be  Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
ad  inttrim  in  place  of  Horatio  King,  now  Acting  Postmaster  General  under  the  law. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Washington,  February  8,  1861. 


*  Post  Office  Department, 

IVashington,  D.  C,  AprU  7,  1868. 

I,  Alexander  W.  Randall,  Postmaster  General  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  certify 

that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  order  on  file  in  this  department,  together 

with  extracts  from  the  records  in  said  case. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 

LL.  d.  ]    Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  tbe  city  of  Washington  the 

day  and  year  above  written. 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL, 

Postmaster  General. 


New  Orleans  Post  Office, 
Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana,  June  29,  1860. 
Samuel  F.  Marks,  Postmaster.    Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a 
spedal  agent  of  the  department,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen^^,  in  place  ot 
Samuel  F.  Marks,  removed. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Postmaster  General.  digitized  by  v 
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June  29. 1860. 
Instructions  sent  to  D.  P.  Blair,  special  agent,  to  take  possession  of  the  office  and  remoTo 
Deutzel,  chief  clerk. 
D.  P.  Blair  held  the  office  from  9th  July  to  Septemher  4,  1860. 

Defalcation  of  the  late  postmaster  of  New  York  city. 

[Ex.  Doc  N04  91,  36th  Conj»res8,  first  session,  House  of  Representatives.]  * 

Letter  of  Postmaster  Qeneral  Holt,  transmitting  report  in  reply  to  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1860. 

Order  of  the  President. 

Washington,  May  10,  1880. 
New  York  post  office,  New  York  county,  New  York  State— Isaac  V.  Fowler,  postmaster; 
175,000  bond. 

Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a  special  a^nt  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  place  of  &aac  V.  Fowler,  removea. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Postmaster  General, 
H.  St.  George  Opputt,  Special  Agent. 
(See  printed  report  for  further  proceedings.) 

January  21,  1861. 
Milwaukee  post  office,  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  county — Mitchell  Steever.  postmaster,  (failed 
to  pay  draft ) 

Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, to  be  appointed  fanr  the  Post  Office  Department. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

January  25,  1861. 
D.  M.  Bull,  special  agent,  took  charge  6th  February,  1861,  and  subsequently  handed  over 
the  same  to  W.  A.  Bryant,  special  agent,  who  remained  in  charge  up  to  31  st  March,  1861. 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  now  Acting:  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
to  be  Acting  Postmaster  General  ad  interim  in  place  of  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  now  tempo- 
rarily absent. 

'        ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washington,  September  22,  1862, 

[Each  of  these  documents  is  attested  by  Postmaster  General  Randall  accord* 
ing  Ho  the  form  before  given.] 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evid  'nee,  reading  from  the  published  Executive 
Documents  of  the  Senate,  volume  four,  second  session  thirty-sixth  Congress, 
page  one,  a  message  of  President  Buchanan  to  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Wjx,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
filled  that  office  in  place  of  Mr.  Floyd,  and  accompanying  that  message  is  a  list 
of  the  names  of  those  persons,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  cabinet  by  appointment 
made  in  the  recess,  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  well  as  those  acting 
ad  interim,  or  simply  acting.  This  list  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  message, 
and  was  sent  into  the  Senate.     I  wish  that  message  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difficulty  that  I  find  with  this  message,  senators, 
is,  that  it  is  the  message  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  cannot  be  put  in  evidence  any 
more  than  the  declaration  of  anybody  else.  We  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Buchanan  brought  here  under  oath,  and  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  this.  There 
are  a  great  many  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  him  about  his  state  of  mind  at 
this  time  ;  whether  he  had  that  clearness  of  perception  just  then  of  his  duties 
which  would  make  his  messages  evidence.  But  there  is  a  still  further  objection, 
and  that  is,  that  most  of  the  message  is  composed  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  **  J. 
S.  Black" — Jeremiah  S.  Black — who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
case  anyhow.     [Laughter.]     And  I  do  not  think  that  the  statements  of  those 
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gentlemen,  however  respectable,  are  to  be  ta^en  here  as  evidence.  They  may 
be  referred  to  as  public  documents,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  put  in  as  evidence.  How  do  we  know  how  correctly  Mr.  Black  made  up  this 
list  or  his  clerks  ?  Are  you  going  to  put  in  his  statements  of  what  was  done, 
and  put  it  upon  us  or  yourselves  to  examine  to  see  whether  they  are  not  all  illu- 
sory and  calculated  to  mislead  ?     I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  offered  for  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  only  wish  the  Senate  to  understand  the  purpose  with  which 
we  offer  this,  and  that  will  be,  as  I  view  it,  argument  enough.  We  offer  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  practice  of  the  government.  This  is  an  act  done 
by  the  nead  of  the  government  in  connection  with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     We  offer  to  show  that  act  as  a  part  of  the  practice  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  practice  of  the  government!  I  oWect,  once  for  all, 
to  the  practice  of  this  government  being  shown  by  the  acts  of  James  Buchanan 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black.     If  you  choose  to  take  it,  I  iiave  no  objection. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  just  offered 
shall  be  received  will  please  say  aye ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Put- 
ting the  question.]  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it — the  ayes  have  it.  The  evi- 
dence is  admitted. 

Mr.  CcjRTis.  The  message  is  short,  and  I  deske  it  to  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESTOENT  OF  THE  UNFFED  STATES  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  RESOLUTION 
OF  THE  SENATE  RESPECWNG  THE  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

To  the  Senate  oftlu  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  10th  instant,  requesting  me 
to  inform  that  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  "  whether  John  B.  Floyd, 
whose  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1857,  srill  continues  to  hold  said  ofiice,  and  if  not,  when  and  how  said  office  became  vacant ; 
und  farther  to  inform  the  Senate  how  and  by  whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now  dis- 
charged ;  and  if  an  appointment  of  an  acting  or  proYisional  Secretary  of  War  has  been  made, 
how,  when,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  so  maae,  and  why  the  fact  of  said  appointment  has 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,**  I  havd  to  inform  the  Senate  that  John  B.  Floyd,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  resigned  that  office  on  the  29th  day  of  Decembler  last, 
and  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January  instant  Joseph  Holt  was  authorized  by  me  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  office  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  or  the  vacan^  filled.  Under 
this  authority  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Holt  from  the 
day  last  mentioned  to  the  present  time. 

The  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  goyemment  by  means  of  a  provisional  appointment 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  is  expressly  given  by  the  act  of  February  13, 1795,  which  enacts  **  that 
in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  War,  or  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  said  respective 
offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it 
necessary,,  to  authorize  any  per»on  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  filled:  Provided^ 
That  no  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
months." 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  power  which  this  law  gives  had  been  withheld  the  public  interest 
would  frequently  suffer  very  serious  detriment.  Vacancies  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the 
most  important  offices  which  cannot  be  immediately  and  permanently  filled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  appointing  power.  It  was  wise  to  make  a  provision  which  would  enable 
the  President  to  avoid  a  total  suspension  of  business  in  the  interval,  and  equally  wise  so  to 
limit  the  executive  discretion  as  to  prevent  any  serious  abuse  of  it.  This  is  what  the  framers 
of  the  act  of  1795  did,  and  neither  the  policy  nor  the  constitutional  validity  of  their  law  has 
been  questioned  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  practice  of  making  such  appointments,  whether  in  a  vacation  or  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  has  been  constantly  followed  during  every  administration  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  government,  and  its  perfect  lawfulness  has  never,  to  my  know>edge,  been  questioned 
or  denied.  Without  going  back  further  than  the  year  1B29,  and  without  takmg  into  the  cal- 
culation any  but  the  chief  officers  of  the  several  departments,  it  will  be  found  that  provisional 
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appointments  to  fill  vacancies  were  made  to  the  nninber  of  one  hundred  and  seyentr-nine, 
from  the  commencement  of  General  Jackson*s  administration  to  the  close  of  General  Rerce'i. 
This  number  would  probably  be  ^roatly  increased  if  all  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  and  bureaus  were  added  to  the  count.  Some  of  them  were  made  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session ;  some  which  were  made  in  vacation  were  continued  in  force  long  after 
the  Senate  assembled.  Sometimes  the  temporary  officer  was  the  commissioned  head  of  another 
department,  sometimes  a  subordinate  in  the  same  department.  Sometimes  the  affairs  of  the 
Navy  Department  have  been  directed  ad  interim  by  a  commodore,  and  those  of  the  War  J)e- 
partmeiit  by  a  general.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  which  occurred  previous  to  1852  it 
IS  believed  that  the  compensation  provided  by  law  for  the  officer  refnil^rly  commissioned  was 
paid  to  the  person  who  discharged  the  duties  ad  interim.  To  give  the  Senate  a  more  detailed  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  I  send  the  accompanying  tabular  statement,  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  instances  are  all  set  forth  in  which  provisional,  as  well  u 
permanent,  appointments  were  made  to  the  highest  executive  offices  from  1829  nearly  to  the 
present  time,  with  their  respective  dates. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  these  precedents,  so  numerous  and  so  long  continued,  are  entitled 
to  great  respect,  since  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  wiSeand  eminent  men  by  whom  they 
were  made  could  have  been  mistaken  on  a  point  which  was  brought  to  their  attention  so  oftoi 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  them  wilfully  violated  the  law  or  the  ConstitntioD. 

The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  rests  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  which  require 
that  the  movements  of.  the  government  shall  not  be  arrested  by  an  accidental  vacancy  in  one 
of  the  departments.;  upon  an  act  of  Congress  expressly  and  plainly  giving  and  regulating 
the  power ;  and  upon  long  and  uninterrupted  usage  of  the  Executive,  which  has  never  been 
challenged  as  illegal  by  Congress. 

This  answers  the  inquiiy  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  *'  how  and  by 
whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now  discharged.**  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  further 
than  I  have  done  **how,  when,  and  by  what  authority**  the  provisional  appointment  has 
been  made.  But  the  resolution  makes  the  additional  inquiry  '*  why  the  fact  of  said  appoint- 
ment has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate.** 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  did  not  mean  to  call  for  the  reasons  upon  wlilch  I  acted 
in  performing  an  executive  duhr,  nor  to  demand  an  account  of  the  motives  which  governed 
me  in  an  act  which  the  law  and  the  Constitution  left  to  my  own  discretion.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  for  that  part  of  the  resolution  to  say  that  a  provisional  or  temporary  appointment 
like  that  in  question  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  that  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  where  such  communication  ever  has  been  made. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Washington,  January  15, 1861. 

United  States  of  America,  Department  of  State : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  greeting  : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  contains  a  correct  list,  duly  examined  and 
compared  with  the  record  in  this  department,  of  those  ]>ersons  who  have  been  commis8ion«>d 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  hcAds  of  departments,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  as  confirmed  by  that  body,  as  acting  ad  tntertm,  or  merely  acting  m>m  March  4,  1929, 
to  December  20,  1860,  both  inclusive. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  J.  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  haw 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1861,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-fifth. 

[SEAL.]  J.  S.  BLACK. 
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A  list  of  the  names  of  those  persons,  as  shown  hy  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  cabinet,  whether  by 
appointment  made  in  recess  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate f  as  well  as  those 
acting  ad  interim  or  simply  acting. 


Names. 


Date  of 
appoiutment. 


Oharacter  of 
appoiutment. 


Under  President  Jackson, 

James  A.  Hamilton 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Samuel  D.  Ingham 

John  Macpherson  Berrien 

John  Branch 

William  T.  Barry 

John  H.Eaton 

Affbury  Dickins 

WilllHmB.  Lewis 

Richard  H.  Bradford 

William  B.  Lewis 

J.  G.  Randolph 

Philip  G.  Randolph 

J.G.  Randolph 

John  Boyle 

John  Boyle 

Edward  Livingston 

Levi  Woodbnry 

John  Boyle 

PhiHpG.  Randolph 

Anbury  Dickins 

Rogtr  B.  Taney 

Lewis  Cass 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Louis  McLane 

John  Boyle 

Daniel  Brt'nt 

RogfrB.  Taney 

Louis  McLane 

Asbnry  Dickins 

Levi  Woodbury 

AMbury  Dickins 

John  Rohb 

John  Robb.. ■ 

Daniel  Brent 

John  Boyle 

Atibnry  Dickins 

Asbnry  Dickins 

John  Kobb  

John  Bovle 

John  Robb 

Asbury  Dickins 

LoniH  McLane 

Asbnry  Dickins 

Lonis  McLane 

WilUam  J.  Dnane 

Daniel  Brent 

John  Robb 

John  Boyle 

Daniel  Brent 

Asbnry  Dickins 

Roger  B.  Taney 

John  Robb 

Peter  V.  Daniel 

Asbnry  Dickins 

Benjamin  P.  Butler 

McClintock  Young 

John  Forsyth 

Levi  Woodbury 

Mahlon  Dickerson .' 

John  Boyle  ...; 

Asbnry  Dickins 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 

John  Forsyth 

Mahlon  Dickerson 

Mahlon  Dickerson 

A  sbury  Dickins 

Mahlon  Dickenion 

Amos  Kendall 

Asbnry  Dickins 

John  Boyle 

Carey  C.  Harris 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  — 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy . . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Seoretaiy  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy-  . . . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  tho  Treasury. 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War -. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretaiy  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  — 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War; , 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasnry. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 
Secretary  of  War 


March  4,  1829 

March  6, 1829 

March  6.  1629 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9.  1829 

April  24.  1829 

July?.  1829 

Jnly8, 1829 

August  19,1829.... 
November  7,  1829. . 

June  12,  1830 

March  8.  1831 

March  19.  1831 

May  12,  1831 

May  24,  1831 

May  23.  18:11  ...... 

June  16,  1831 

June  18,  1831 

June  21,  1831 

Jnly  20,  1831 

August  1,  1831 

July  20.  1831 

Augusts,  1831 

August  10,  1831.... 

AugUHtlO,  1831 

September  12, 1831 . 
September  13.1831. 
October  la  1831 . . . 
October  18,  1831... 

March  17.  1833 

June  8,  1832 

July  16,  1832 

July  21,  1832 

Jnly  23,  1832 

July  18,  1832 

November  8,  1832. 
November  13.  1832. 

March  28, 1833 

May  6,  1633 

May  6,  1833 

May  13,  1833 

May  29,  1833 

May  29,  1833 

May  29,  1833 

Jnne  5,1833 

June  6,  1833 

Jnne  5,  1833 

June  13,  1833 

August  10.  1833. . . . 
September  23,  1833. 
September  28.  1833. 
October  22,  1833  .. 
November  11,  1833 
November  15,  1833- 

June  25,  1834 

June  27,  1834 

June  27,1834 

Jnne  30,  1834 

July  5,  1834 

Julys,  1834 

No  date 

No  date 

No  date 

October  8,  1834.... 
October  11,1834... 
January  19,  1835... 

May  1,  1835 

May  2,  1835 

May  7,1835 

May  18, 1835 


Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Rfgnlar. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Adtnurim, 

AdinUr^ 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regnlur. 

Regular., 

Acting. 

Aethig. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Rc^lar. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting 

Acting 


!L"|gle 
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IMPEACHMENT   OP  THE   PRESIDENT. 
List  of  names — GoDtinued. 


Kamei. 


Aibary  DIckina 

McClintock  Young 

Agbnry  DIckiiu 

Asbury  Dickina 

McClintock  Young 

Carey  C.  Uarria 

Carey  C- Hairla 

Aabury  Dickina 

Carey  C.  Harria 

Aabary  Dickina 

John  Boyle 

C.  A.  Harria 

C.  A.  Harria 

B.  P.  Butler 

B.  F.Butler 

Under  Prttident  Van  Buren, 

Joel  R.  Poinaet 

A.  O.Daytou 

McClintock  Young 

John  Boyle 

Jamea  K.  Paulding 

Felix  Qrundy 

John  Boyle 

McClintock  Young 

A  aron  Vai  1 

McClincock  Young 

Aaron  Vail 

McClintock  Young 

Henry  D.  Gilpin 

John  M.  Nilea 

J.  L.  Martin 

J.  L.  Martin 

McClintock  Young 

J.  L.  Martin 

Under  President*  Harrison  and  Tyler. 

ThoniaaEwing 

Daniel  Webater 

John  Bell 

George  E.  Badger 

John  J.  Crittenden 

I'^anda  Granger 

JohnD.  Simma 

Daniel  Fletcher  Webater 

McClintock  Young 

Walter  Forward 

A.  P.  Upahur 

Charlea  A.  Wickllflfe , 

Hugh  S.  Logare 

John  McLean 

John  C.  Spencer 

WilUam  8.  Derrick 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

John  C.  Spencer 

Jamea  Madison  Porter 

McClintock  Young 

Hugh  8.  Legare 

William  8.  Derrick 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

Samuel  Hume  Porter 

WUllamS.  Derrick 

John  Nelaon 

A,  P.  Upshur 

Ddvid  Henahaw 

McCUntock  Young , 

John  Neltfon 

Thomaa  W.  Gilmer 

William  Wilkina 

John  Y.  MaMon  

John  C.Calhoun 

McClintock  Young 

George  M.  Bibb 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaary 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 

Secretury  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State  ........ 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  — 

Secretary  of  War..... 

Secretary  of  War ! 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 

Attorney  (General 

Poatmaater  General 

Secretary  of  S'ate 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Secfetary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy .... 

Attorney  General , 

Poatmaater  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. . . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 

Secrettury  of  the  Navy 

Poatmaater  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  Uie  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretaxy  of  State 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State  ....  — 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  tJio  Treaaury 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 


Date  of 
^pointment. 


July  6, 1835 

Ju.y  1,1835 

Auguat  31,1835... 
September  28, 1835. 
October  20, 1835.... 
October  23. 1833.... 

AprU  29,1836 

Mav  19,1836 

May  27. 1836 

July?,  1836 

July  9, 1836 

July  18.18J6 

Septembers,  1836.. 
October  25, 1836.... 
March  3, 1837 

MarcH  7.1837 

June  2a  1837 

October  20, 1837.... 
Oclob«ir23.1837.... 

June  25, 1838 

July  5, 1838 

July  21.  1838 

July  10.  1838 

July  21,  1838 

AprU  24, 1839 

June  8,  1839 

June  15.  1839 

January  11,  1840... 

May  19,  1840 

Auguat26,  1840.... 
October  16,  1840... 

March  2, 1841 

March  2. 1841 

March  5,  1841 

March  5,  1841 

March  5, 1841 

March  5,  1841 

March  5,  1841 

March  6,  1841 

March  9,  1841 

April  27,  1841 

September  13, 181 1 
September  13. 1841. 
September  13, 1841. 
September  13, 1841. 
September  13, 1841. 
September  13, 1841 . 
October  12, 1841.... 
October  20, 1841.... 

October  30, 1841 

May  14,1842 

June  30, 1842 

July  20, 1842 

November  1,1842.. 

March  1,1843 

March  3,1843 

March  8,1843 

Junes,  1843 

May  9, 1843 

Junes,  1843 

June  24, 1843 

May  31, 1843 

Auguat  17,1843.... 

July  1,1843 

July  24, 1843 

July  24, 1843 

Auguat  28, 1843.... 
February  29.1844.. 
February  15, 1844.. 
February  15.  1844.. 

March  14,  1844 

March  0.  1844 

Mays,  1844 

June  15,  1844 


Character  of 
appointment. 


Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Jd  interim 

Regular. 


Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Adinxaim, 

Acting. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Adinterbn, 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

AcUttg. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Ad  intfrim. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Ad  iuterim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Ad  interim. 

Regular. 
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Names. 


Under  President  Polk, 

Jamei  Buchanan 

Robert  J.  Walker 

WIlUamL.  Marcy 

Cave  Johnson 

John  Y.  Mason  .....* 

George  Bancroft 

John  Y.  Mason 

John  Y.  Mason 

N.  P.  Trlst 

N.  P.  Trist 

John  Y.  Mason 

McClintock  Young 

Nathan  Clifford , 

N.P.Trist 

N.P.Trlst 

John  Y.Mason 

McCUntock  Young 

WUliam  8.  Derrick 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

John  Appleton 

Archibald  Campbell,  Jr 

Isaac  Toucey 

Isaac  Toucey 

John  Y.  Mason 

Isaac  Toucey 

Under  Preeidenta  Taylor  rnnd  Fillmore. 

McClintock  Young , 

John  M.  Clayton 

William  M.  Meredith , 

George  W.  Crawford , 

William  B.  Preston , 

James  Collamer , 

Reverdy  Johnson 

Thomas  Ewing , 

Reverdy  Johnson 

WUUam  S.  Derrick , 

JohnD.  McPherson 

JobnMcOinnis 

Winfleld  Scott , 

Nathan  P.  Hall 

Thomas  Corwin 

Daniel  Webster 

■  W.  A.  Graham 

John  J.  Crittenden 

Charles  M.  Conrad 

Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart 

W.  8.  Derrick 

Allen  A.  Hall • 

W.  8.  Derrick 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  8.  Derrick , 

W.  8.  Derrick 

C.  M.  Conrad 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  8.  Derrick 

C.  M.Cnnrad , 

W.  8.  Derrick 

W.  A.  Graham 

W.L.  Hodge 

W.  A.  Graham 

W.  A.  Graham , 

W.  L.  Hodge , 

Winfleld  Scott 

J.J.  Crittenden 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  8.  Derrick 

•W.L.  Hodge 

W.L.  Hodge 

William  Hunter 

WfUiamL.  Hodge 

C.  M.  Conrad 

WUliam  Hnnter 

C.  M.  Conrad 

Wmiara  L.  Hodge 

Wllllttm  L.  Hodge 

WUliam  Hunter 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

S«»cretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Attorney  (General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretaiy  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  . . . 

Secretiuy  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretarjr  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  I'reasury . . 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretai^  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  State.... 


Date  of 
appointment. 


March  6, 1845 

March  6,  1845 

March  6. 1845 

March  6,  1845 

March  6. 1845 , 

March  10,  1845 

April  2,  1845 

August  4,  1845 

March  31,  1846 

September  2, 1846 
September  9.  1846 
October?,  1846... 
October  17.  1846.. 

March  11.1847 

March 31, 1847  ... 

June  28,1847 

Jnly2J,  1847 

August 4,  1847  ... 
October  15,  1847.. 
December  9,  1847.. 

April  10, 1848 

May  26,  1848 

June  21.  1848 , 

September  2. 1848 
September  2,  1848 
November  20, 1848 


March  6.  1849 

March  7, 1849 

March  8.  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8.  1849 

March  8.  1849 

March  8,  1849 , 

March  8,  1849 

October!.  1849... 
October  8,  1849... 

June  20,  1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  22,  1850 

July  22,  1850 

July  22,  1850 

August  15, 1850.... 
September  12,1850 
October  4,  1850... 
October  7,  1850... 
December  6,  1850.. 

March  11, 1851 

March  31,  1851 

May  10,  1851 

May  15.  1851 

June  16,  1851 

June  20,  1851 

July  11.  1851 

July  14,  1851 

August  4, 1851 

August  4.  1851 

August  4, 1851 

September  13, 1851 
September  13, 1851. 
September  22, 1851 
September  25, 1851 
November  26,  1851. 
February  20, 1852.. 
February  21, 1852. . 

March  1,  1852 

March  19,  1852 

April  26,  1852 

November  2,  1650.. 

May  1,1852 

May  19,1852 

May  24. 1852 

June  10,  1852 

July  6, 1852 


Character  of 
appolntmect. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regtilar. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 


Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Actio  g. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting 

Acting 


ng. 
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List  of  names — Gontiiiiied. 


Namet. 


Office. 


John  P.  Kennedy. 

John  P.  Kennedy 

W.  L.  Hodge 

Samnel  D.  Hubbard 

C.  M.  Conrad 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  Ti.  Hodge 

Edward  Everett 

W.L.  Hodge 

W.  L.  Hodge 

WUllara  Hunter 

W.L.  Hodge 

Under  PreHdmt  Pierce. 

W.L.Marcy 

James  Guthrie 

Robert  McClelland 

Jefferson  Davis 

J.  C.  Dobbin 

James  Campbell .., 

Caleb  Cai*hing 

P.O.  Washington 

J.  C.  Dobbin 

A.  D.  Mann 

P.  O.  Washington 

A.  D.Mann 

P.  O.  Washington 

WilUam  Huoter 

Archibald  Campbell 

P.  G.  Washington 

Archibald  Campbell 

P.  G.  Wa-hington 

Samuel  Cooper 

William  Hunter 

P.G.Washington 

Archibald  Campbell 

Archibald  Campbell 

Samuel  Cooper 

Under  Preeident  Buchanan, 

Lewis  Cnsi 

Howell  Cobb 

Jacob  Thompson 

JobnB.Ployd 

Isaac  T oucey 

Aaron  V.  Brown 

J.  8.  Black 

Philip  Clavton 

John  Appleton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

John  Appleton 

Joseph  Holt 

Philip  Clayton 

William  R.  Drinkard 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

William  H.  Tresoott 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton :. 

Isaac  Toucey 

Philip  F.  Thomaa 

W.  Hunter 

J.  S.  Black 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  Sta»e , 

Secretary  of  tbo  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  the. Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treastiry, 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Secretary  of  State 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Secretary  of  Wiff 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  State  ........ 

Secretary  of  State , 

Attorney  General 


Date  of 
appointment. 


July  2i,  1852 

August  19,  1853... 
August  27.  1H52... 
August  31,  1853... 
September,  2.  1852 
October  4,  1852... 
October  28,  1852... 
November  6.  1852.. 
December  :U,  1852. 
January  15.  1853... 

March  3.  1653 

March  3,  1853 

March?,  1853 

March?,  1853 

March?,  1853 

Marxjh?.  1853 

March?,  1853 

March?.  1853 

March?,  1853 

July  11,  1853 

July  11,  1853 

July  29,  185:1 

September  23, 1853 
September  28, 1853. 

AprU  12,  1854 

August  31.  1854.... 
August  29,  1854.... 

Octobers,  1854 

October  30.  1854... 

May  5, 1855 

May26,  1855 

July  21.  1855 

Augusts,  1855 

Octobers,  1855.... 
January  19,  185?... 
March  3, 185? 

March  6, 1857 

March  e,  185? 

March  6,  1857 

March  6,  185? 

March  6,  185? 

March  6.  185? 

March  6,  185? 

April  23,  1857 

June  1.1857 

June  28,  1858 

July  13,  1858 

August  20,  1858.... 

March  14,1859 

AprU  26,  1859 

Julys,  1859 

July  38, 1859 

August  30,  1859.... 

May  30. 1860 

June  36, 1860 

July  37, 1860 

October  6,  I860 

October  22,  I860.... 
November  36.  1860. 
December  10,  1800. 
December  13,  1860. 
December  13.  I860 
December  13,  I860. 
December  90, 1860. 


Charaetfrof 
appointmenL 


Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  tntiriau 

Acting. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

RegiUar. 


Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  desire  to  move  for  an  order  on  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Senate  to  fumieh,  so  that  we  may  pat  into  the  case,  a  statement  of  the  dates  of 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session  of  the  Senate,  including,  of  course,  its 
executive  sessions  as  well  as  its  legislative,  from  the  origin  of  the  government 
down  to  the  present  time.     That  will  enable  us,  by  comparing  those  dates  with 
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these  facts  wbich  we  pat  into  the  case,  to  see  what  was  done  within  and  what 
was  done  without  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  that  is  an  appli- 
cation which  can  only  be  addressed  to  the  Senate  in  legislative  session.  If  the 
court  desire  it  he  will  vacate  the  chair  in  order  that  the  President  pro  tempore 
may  take  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  we  have  now  concluded 
our  documentary  evidence  as  at  present  advised ;  we  may  possibly  desire  here- 
after to  offer  some  additional  evidence  of  this  character,  but  as  we  now  under- 
stand it  we  shall  not 

Mr.  JoHMSOiN.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  tjie  impeach- 
ment adjourned. 


Thursday,  April  16,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  member^  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal,  but  was  interrupted  by 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  reading  of  the  journal  will 
be  dispensed  with.     There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  declaration  of  opinion  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an  answer  to  the  constantly  recurring  questions 
on  the  admissibility  of  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Considering  the  character  of  this  proceeding ;  that  it  is  a  trial  of  impeachment  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  proceeding^  by  indictment  in  an  inferior  court ; 

Considering  that  senators  are.  from  beginning  to  end,  judges  o2  law  as  well  as  fact,  and 
that  they  are  judges  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ; 

Considering  that  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  evidence  on  an  ordinary  trial  where  the 
judge  responds  to  the  law  and  the  jury  to  the  fact  are  not  applicable  to  such  a  proceeding  ; 

Considering  that  according  to  parliamentary'  usage,  whicn  is  the  guide  in  all  such  case;^, 
there  is  on  trials  of  impeachment  a  certain  latitude  of  inquiry  and  a  freedom  from  technicality ; 
and 

Considering,  finally,  that  already  in  the  course  of  this  trial  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence : 

Therefore^  in  order  to  remove  all  such  differences  and  to  hasten  the  despatch  of  business, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  all  evidence  offered  on  either  side  not  trivial  or  obviously  irrele- 
vant in  nature  shall  be  received  without  objection,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  wheti 
admitted  shall  be  open  to  auostion  and  comparison  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  deteruuue  its 
eompetency  and  value,  and  shall  bo  carefully  sifted  and  weighed  by  senators  in  the  final 
judgment 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  paper  on  the  table,  and  en 
tihat  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  33,  nays 
1 1 ;  as  followe  : 

Ykas— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Davis,  Dixou,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fesseuden,  Frelinghuysen,  Harian, 
Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  and  Yates— 33. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Morton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Wilson — 11. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  McCreery,  Norton,  Nye,  Ross, 
Spragne,  Trumbull,  and  Wade — 10. 

So  the  proposition  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  thfe  President,  you  will  pleaae 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  lam  not  able  to  announce  the 
recovery  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  but  I  think  had  not  the  weather  been  so  entirely 
unfavorable  he  would  have  been  able  to  be  out,  perhaps,  to-day.  He  is,  how- 
ever, convalescent,  but,  nevertheless,  the  situation  of  his  health  and  proper  care 
for  his  complete  recovery  prevents  us  from  having  much  opportunity  of  consul- 
tation with  him  during  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  this  court.  We  shall 
desire  to  day  to  proceed  with  such  evidence  as  wjs  think  properly  we  can  pro- 
duce in  his  absence,  and  may  occupy  the  session  of  the  court  with  that  evidence 
during  the  usual  hours  of  its  sittmg.  We  shall  not  desire  to  protract,  however, 
the  examinations  with  any  such  object  or  view,  and  if  before  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  penod  of  the  session  we  should  come  to  that  portion  of  the  testimony 
in  which  we  regard  Mr.  Stanbery's  presence  as  indispensable  jee  shall  eubmit 
that  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mi .  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  two  documents 
received  this  morning  from  the  Department  of  State,  of  a  character,  1  believe, 
entirely  similar  to  some  of  those  which  were  received  yesterday.  They  are  io 
continuation  chronologically  of  what  was  put  in  yesterday,  and  merely  complete 
the  series. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Under  the  decision  of  yesterday  we  do  not  object. 
We  understand  them  to  be  the  same  thing.  You  do  not  desire  them  read,  I 
suppose  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  I  do  not  desire  them  read. 

Mr.  Johnson.  State  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thry  are  a  continuation  of  the  documents  put  in  yesterday,  so 
as  to  bring  the  evidence  of  the  practice  down  to  a  more  recent  period. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  usual  form  to  be  copied  from  the  records  of  his  department,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  authority,  designation,  or  appointment  in  the  following  cases : 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  take  charge 
of  the  Treasury  Department  "during  the  ex|)ected  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  James  C.  Dobbin  to  be  Acting  Se^ 
retary  of  War  in  the  absence  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Dudley  Mann,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  W. 
L.  Marcy  from  the  seat  of  government.  ' 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Dudley  Mann,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr. 
Marcy  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  r2th  of  April,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  disclutf?r« 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  &cretary  Guthrie 
from  Washington. 

On  the  2l8t  of  Auffust,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  William  Hunter  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marcy  from  the  seat  of  govenunent. 
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On  the  29tb  of  Augnst,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell  to  be  acting 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from 
Washington. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  chief  clerk 
of  the  War  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Secretary. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  discbarge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from  Washington. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  United 
States  army,  acting  Secretary  of  War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  * 
the  seat  of  goyemment. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  William  Hunter,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy  being  absent  from  the 
seat  of  government. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Campbell  acting  Secretary  of 
War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1857,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1857,  President  Pierce  appointed  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army,  to  be  .acting  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1857,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1857,  President  Buchanan  appointed  John  Appleton  to  be  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cass  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  28th  June,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  :^Oth  of  August,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  John  Appleton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Cass  from  Washington. 

On  the  2Bth  of  April,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  K.  Drinkard  to  be  act- 
ing Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  his  office. 

On  the  !26th  July,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington,  "from 
and  after  the  1st  of  August." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  30th  May,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
On      the  26th  of  June,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  H.  Trescott  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
Wasnington. 

On  the  27th  July,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington. 

On  the  6th  October,  I860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Co6b  from  Washington. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  I860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  ]3th  of  December,  1860.  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  Hunter,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  an  appointee  should  be 
regularly  commiitsioned. 

On  the  J 0th  of  December,  I860,  President  Buchanan,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  13, 1795,  authorized  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Howell  Cobb," 
until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  and  the  vacancy  filled. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Cameron  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
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the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  from  Washington  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government  of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  18GI,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  S.  P.  Cnaso  from  Washington. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1H61,  President  Lincoln  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  be 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  **  commencing  from  the 
27th  instant." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
« the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  ot  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Wash- 
ingrton. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
William  H.  Seward  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  S.  P.  Chase  from 
Washington. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasuary  during  the  absence  of  S.  P.  Chase  from 
Washington. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1862,  President  Lincoln,  "pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,"  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  government, 
appointed  Fiederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment.  President  Lincoln,  **  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,"  authorijBed 
Assistant  Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  6ih  of  February,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, President  Lincoln,  **  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,"  authorized 
Assistant  Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  bemg  absent  from  the  seat  of  government, 
President  Lincoln,  **  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,"  authorized  Assistant 
Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  1 1th  of  April.  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Washington. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 
President  Lincoln  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  Secretary  until  his  return. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  ot  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Wasbmyton. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  being 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Siate,  the  Secretary  of  State  bang 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
being  absent  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  ii^cretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  I3th  of  March,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  i^mon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent, 
appointed  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  186:},  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent,  author- 
ized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  lf»th  of  August,  J  863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  abaent, 
authorized  Fiederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 
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On  the  10th  of  October,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Lncios  £.  Chittenden  to  dis- 
charge the  daties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent, 
authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State.    ' 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent, 
authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent,  author- 
ized Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  dnties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1804,  Pre^dent  Lincoln  authorized  Goorge  Harrington,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  all  and  singular  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Chase,  resigned;  should  oe  commissioned,  or  until  further  orders. 
.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  William  P.  Fessonden,  Secre- 
taiy. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Ti*easury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fessenden. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1864,  President  Lincolu  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fessenden. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary,  he 
being  absent 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  *'  during  the  present  temporary  absence  ot 
William  H.  Seward."  -»         r 

On  the  Ist  of  Februaiy,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  George  Harrington,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Fessenden  should  be  commissioned  and  qualified,  or  until  further  orders. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  illness  of  William 
H.  Seward.  '  ^  J  s 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  Hunt«r  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  otherwise  ordered.  Secretary  Seward  being  sick. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  Hunter  to  be  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  absence  of  William  H.  Seward. 

'  On  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat 
of  government 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler, 
Assistant  Secretary,  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  retuin  of  the 
Secretary,  he  being  absent 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler  to  dis- 
eharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  tne  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandler  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  20th  of  December,'  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  me  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1665,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  being  absent 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaiy  being  absent. 
•    On  the  4th  of  August,  1866,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandler  to  discharge 
the  daties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloca. 
38  I  p 
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On  the  10th  of  August,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  Henry  Stanbery,  Atfcomef 
General,  to  dischar^  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretary. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorixed  Frederick  W.  Sewaro, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  ilLoefis 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorised  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  (he  illness  of 
William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1866,  President  Johnson  Authorized  William  Hunter,  Second 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretsury  of  State  during  the  absence 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  E.  Chandler  to 

Serform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dnripg  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary 
IcCuUoch. 

On  the  20th  of  l>ecember,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  E.  Chandler  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary 
McCalloch. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  8ecT»- 
taiy  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  Second  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of 
William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  I6th  of  September,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  John  F.  Hartley  to  d»- 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporaiy  absence  of  Secretary 
McCulloch. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1867,  President  Johnson  appointed  John  F.  Hartley  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch 
**  at  any  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1867." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1868,  President  Johnson  appointed  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  See- 
retary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  from  the  seat 
of  government  of  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  nuw  put  in  evidence,  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  documentary  evidence,  statements  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  under  the  order  of  the  Senate ;  one  showing  the  beginnmg  and  ending 
of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1868;  and  the  other  being 
a  statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  the  Senate 
from  1789  to  1868. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  evidence  is  received. 

The  documents  are  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  sesfion  of  (Congress, 

from  1789  to  1868. 


Congreis. 

Sesrion. 

Igt 

l8t 

9d 

3d 

l8t 

2d 

l8t 

ad 

lit 

2d 

l«t 

3d 

3d 

lit 

2d 

Irt 

2d 

iBt 

2d 

Ut 

Ist.... 

l8t 

2d 

2d. 

3d 

3d 

4th 

4th 

5th 

5th 

5th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

7th 

8th 

8th 

»th 

BegaxL 


Ended. 


Mar. 
Jau. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec] 


4,1789 
4,1790 
6,1790 

84, 1791 
5,1792 
2,1793 
3,1794 
7, 1795 
5,1796 

15,1797 

13,1797 
3,1798 
2,1799 

17,1800 
7,1801 
6,1802 

17,1803 
5,1804 
S»1805 


Sept  29, 1789. 
Aug.  12, 1790. 
Mar.  3,.1791. 
May  8,1792. 
Mar.  2,1793. 
June  9,1794. 
Mar.  3,179& 
Jane  1,1796. 
Mar.  3,1797. 
July  10, 1797. 
July  16, 1796. 
Mar.  3,1799. 
May  14,1800. 
Mar.  3,1801. 
May  3,1803. 
Mar.  3,1803. 
Mar.  87, 1804. 
Mar.  3,1805. 
Apr.  81, 1806. 


Congrefli. 

Session. 

9th 

Sd 

lit 

10th 

loth 

2d 

nth 

l8t 

nth 

2d 

11th 

3d 

12th 

Irt 

12th 

2d 

13th 

iBt 

13th 

2d 

13th 

3d 

il4th 

iBt 

Hth 

2d 

15th 

lit 

15th 

3d 

16th 

Ist 

il6th 

8d 

17th 

1st 

117th 

2d 

Began. 


Dec 
Oct. 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
Dec 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 
Dec 
Sept. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Nov. 
Dec 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec 


1,1806 

86,1807 
7,1808 

28,1809 

37,1809 
3,1810 
4, 1811 
8,1812 

84,1813 
6, 1813 

19, 1814 
4,1815 
8,1819 
1, 1817 

16.1918 
6,1819 

13,1880 
3,1881 
8^1888 


Ended. 


Mar.  3,1807. 
Apr.  85.1808L 
Mar.  3,1809. 
June  88, 1809. 
May  l.lSia 
Mar.  3^181L 
July  6,1818. 
Mar.  3,1811 
Aug.  8,1813. 
Apr.  18^  1814. 
Mar.  3,18>& 
Apr.  30^161fiL 
Mar.  3,1817. 
Apr.  80,18ia 
Mar.  3,18191 
May  15^ia»L 
Mar.  3,iaU. 
May  8.iaaL 
Mar.  3,iax 
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Statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  I-egislative  eesnan  of  Congress^ 
from  1789  to  1868 — Continued. 


CongregB. 

Session. 

Began. 

Ended. 

Congrew. 

Session. 

Began. 

£nded. 

18th 

Ist 

2d 

l8t 

2d 

l8t 

2d 

Irt 

2d 

l9t 

2d 

iBt 

2d 

iBt 

2d 

iBt 

3d 

3d 

l8t 

3d 

l8t 

2d.. 

3d 

l8t 

2d 

lut 

Dec     1, 1823 
Dec     6.1834 
Dec.    5,1825 
Dec.     4, 1826 
Dec     3,1827 
Dec     1, 1828 
Dec    7,1829 
Dec    6,1830 
Dec    5,1631 
Dec    3,1832 
Dec    2,1833 
Dec    1,1834 
Dec    7,1835 
Dec.    5,1836 
Sept   4.1837 
Dec    4,1837 
Dec    -3,1838 
Dec    2,1839 
Dec     7,1840 
May  31,1841 
Dec    6,1841 
Dec    5,1849 
Dec     4,1843 
Dec    9,1844 
t)ec    1,1845 

May  27,1824. 
Mar.    3,182& 
May  23,1836. 
Mar.    3*1827. 
May  26.1828. 
Mar.    3,1829. 
May  31, 183a 
Mar.    3,1831. 
July  16, 1832. 
Mar.   2,1833. 
June  30, 1834. 
Mar.   3,1835. 
July    4,1836. 
Mar.   3,1837. 
Oct  16,1837. 
July    9,1838. 
Mar.    3,1839. 
July  21, 184a 
Mar.    3.1841. 
Sept  13, 1841. 
Aug.  31, 1842. 
Mar.    3,1643. 
June  11, 1844. 
Mar.    3,1845. 
Aug.  10, 1846. 

29th 

30th 

30th 

3l8t 

3l8t 

32d 

32d 

33d 

33d 

34th 

34th 

34th 

35th 

35th 

36th 

36th 

37th 

37th 

37th 

38th 

38th 

39th 

39th 

40th 

40th 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Ist 

9d 

Ist 

2d 

Ist 

2d 

1st 

2d 

3d 

1st 

2d 

Ist 

9d 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

1st 

9d..:.... 

Ist 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Dec    7,1846 
Dec    6,1847 
Dec    4.1848 
Dec    3,1849 
Dec    2,1850 
Dec.    1,1851 
Dec     6,1852 
Dec    5.1853 
Dec    4,1854 
Dec    3.1855 
Aug.  21. 1856 
Dec     1, 1856 
Dec    7,1857 
Dec    6,1858 
Dec    5,1859 
Dec    3,J860 
July    4.1861 
Dec    2.1861 
Dec    1,1862 
Dec     7.1863 
Dec    5,1864 
Dec    4,1865 
Dec    3.1866 
March  4. 1667 
Dec    2,1867 

Mar.  3,1847. 
Aug.  14, 1848. 

18th 

19th 

Mar.    3,1649. 

19th 

Sept  30, 1850. 
Mar.  3,1851. 
Aug.  31, 1852. 
Mar.  3,1853. 
Aug.  7,1854, 
Mar.    3,1855. 

90th 

aoih 

2l8t 

2lBt 

22d 

22d 

Aug.  18, 1856. 

23d 

23d 

24  th 

Aug.  30. 1856, 
Mar.  3,1857. 
June  14, 1858. 

SMth 

25th 

Mar.  3,1859. 
June  25, 1860. 

25th 

Mar.   2,1861. 

25th 

26ih 

Aug.  6.186L 
July  17, 1862. 

26th 

Mar.    3,1863. 

27th 

July    4,1864. 

27th 

Mar.    3,1865. 

»th 

28th 

July  25, 1866. 
Mar.    2,1867. 

28th 

Dec    2,1867. 

99th 

-    OPITCI  SICRXTART  of  the  SSNATX,  April  16, 1666. 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  le  correct  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  Senate. 

J.  W.  PORNBY,  Secretary. 

Statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  the   Senate 

from  1789  to  1868. 

Began.  Knded. 

March  4,  1797  ..J March    4,  1797,. 

March  4,  1801 ....March   5,  1801. 

March  4,  1809 March   7^  1809. 

March  4,  1817 / - March   6,  1817. 

March  4,  1825 .' March   9,  iy2&. 

March  4,  1829 March  17,  1829. 

March  4,  1837 March  10,  1837. 

March  4,  1841 March  15,  1841. 

March  4,  1845 March  20,  1845. 

March  5,  1849 March  23,  1849. 

March  4,  1851 March  13,  1851. 

March  4,  1853 April    11,  1853. 

March  4,  1857 March  14,  1857. 

June  15,  1858 June    16,  1858*^ 

March  4,  1859 March  10,  1859. 

Jane  26,  1860 * June    28,  I860. 

Maroh4,  1861 March  28,  1861. 

March  4,  1863  ...' March  14,  1863. 

March  4,  1865 March  11. 1865. 

April    1,  1867 ^ April   20,  1867. 

OFPrce  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

Affril  16,  1868. 

I  certify  thai  the  foreffoinir  tftotement  is  correct,  as  appears  hj  the  records  of  the  Senate. 

'         J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  now  please  call  Walter  S.  Oox. 
Walter  S.  Oox  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  :  -^  i 

Question.  State  what  is  your  residence  and  what  is  your  professioiDOglC 
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Answer.  I  reside  in  Georgetown,  in  this  District.    lam  a  lawyer bj professioii. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  practice  of  the  law  ? 

A.  Some  twenty  years,  1  think. 

Q.  In  this  city  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  In  what  courts  1 

A.  In  the  courts  of  this  District  and,  most  of  the  time,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  professionally  with  the  matter  of  General  Thomas 
before  the  criminal  court  of  this  District  or  before  a  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  your  connection  with  that  mat- 
ter begin  ? 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment,  please.  If  I  heard  the  question  cor- 
rectly, the  inquiry  put  to  the  witness  was,  when  and  under  what  circumstancea 
did  your  connection  with  the  case  of  Thomas  before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
chief  justice  of  the  District,  commence  ? 

Mr,  Curtis.  That  was  the  Question  in  substance. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  tnat  we  must  object.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  to  defend  Mr.  Thomas  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  case.  It  stands  in  this  way :  we  put  in  that  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  arrest  he  should  have  taken  the  War  Office  by  force,  as 
he  had  threatened.  The  defence  then  produced  the  warrant  and  affidavit  and 
the  record  of  his  acquittal.  I  do  not  propose  to  ai^e  it ;  but  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  question  whether  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  by  Mr. 
Thomas  as  counsel,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  employed,  and  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  his  counsel,  can  be  put  in  evidence  under  any  rule, 
even  the  one  which  the  Senate  has  just  voted  should  not  be  the  governing 
rule  of  this  body — the  exception  to  evidence  as  too  trivial — ^if  it  were  not  legally 
.  incompetent  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  objection  to  be  that  we  cannot  show  that  Gene- 
ral Thomas  employed  Mr.  Cox  as  his  counsel ;  that  we  cannot  show  declarationa 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  Mr.  Cox,  as  his  counsel.  We  do  not  propose  to  prove 
either  of  those  facts.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait  long  enough  to  see  what  we 
do  propose  to  prove,  he  will  see  that  that  objection  is  not  applicable.  (To  the 
witness.)  Will  you  now  state,  sir,  when,  and  by  whom,  and  under  what  cir^ 
cumstances  you  were  employed  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  one  moment.  I  object.  The  question  is,  when, 
and  by  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  this  gentleman  was  employed  ? 
If  he  was  employed  by  the  President,  that  is  worse  than  the  other,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  a  legal  proposition.  I  desire  that  the  question  be  put  in  writing,  that 
we  may  have  a  ruling  upon  it ;  or,  to  save  time,  if  the  learned  counsel  will  pat  in 
exactly  what  he  proposes  to  prove  by  this  witness,  we  can  meet,  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  sees  no  objection  to  the  question  as 
an  introductory  question,  but  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate  if  it  is  desired. 
(After  a  pause,  to  the  witness.)     You  can  answer  the  questiop. 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  a  messenger  called  at  my  house  with 
a  carriage,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  desired  to  see  me  immediately 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  I  object  to  the  declarations  of  any  person  there. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  You  need  not  state  anything  that  Mr. 
Seward  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  Nothing  was  said  by  Mr.  Seward.  The  messenger  stated 
further  that  he  was  directed  to  take  me  immediately  to  the  President's  Hooae. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  President's  House,  and  found  the  President  and  Gen* 
eral  Thomas  there  alone.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  At  what  hour,  or  about  what  hour  ? 

A.  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  I  was  seated  the  President 
stated 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  I  object  to  the  statement  of  the 
President  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chfek  Justice,  Will  the  counsel  for  the  President  state  the  object  of 
this  testimony  1 

Mr.  Curtis  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  We  desire  that  that  may  be  put  in  writing,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  offer  to  prove  will  be  put  in  writing  if  any  senator 
requires  it. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  that  the  offer  to  prove  may  be  put  in  writing,  that  we 
may  all  understand  precisely  what  the  question  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  put  what  they  propose  to  prove 
in  writing. 

The  offer  was  reduced  to  wi-iting  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  .the  proposition. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cox  was  employed  professionally  by  the  President,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Geqeral  Thomas,  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  had  been  commenced 
against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  judicially  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's 
legal  right  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  against  the 
aathority  of  the  President,  and  also  in  reference  to  obtaining  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  we  shall  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by  evidence  of  what  was  done  by 
the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  shoald  like  to  ask  an  oral  question,  if  there 
be  no  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  senator  from  Vermont  will 
ask  his  question. 

Mr.  Spmunds.  I  wish  to  ask  at  what  date  this  interview  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  This  testimony  is  liable  to  two  objections,  if  not  more, 
bnt  two  sufficient,  Mr.  President  and  senators.  The  first  is  that  after  tbe  act 
done,  and  after  the  matter  was  in  course  of  impeachment,  was  in  proceeding 
before  the  House,  and  after  Mr.  Stanton  had,  to  protect  himself,  made  an  affi- 
davit that  he  expected  to  be  turned  out  of  his  office  by  force,  the  President  sent, 
BB  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  for  Mr.  Cox,  the  witness,  and  gave  him  certain 
directions.  It  is  alleged  that  those  directions  were  that  he  should  prepare  a  quo 
warrantor,  I  had  supposed  that  such  a  quo  iparranto  was  to  be  filed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  at  all,  but  that  that  process  had  substantially  gone  out  of  use,  and 
an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  would  have  been  the  proper 
proceeding,  and  that  information  must  be  exhibited  by  the  Attorney  Greneral. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  just  here  how  the  case  stands.  The  Piesident  had  told 
General  Sherman  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  apply  to  lawyers,  and  why  he 
took  army  officers  into  this  trouble,  was  that  it  yfSB  impossible  to  make  up  a 
case.  One  of  the  senators  asked  him  to  repeat  that  answer,  and  he  repeated  it. 
The  President  said  to  him,  "  I  am  told  by  the  lawyers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  up  a  case."  After  he  had  been  told  that,  and  after  he  had  been  convinced 
of  that,  he  still  went  on  to  make  the  removal,  and  he  undertakes  to  show  to  you 
here  that  he  made  the  removal  to  make  up  li  case  which  hejiimself  declared  was 
impossible  to  be  made  up.  It  is  apparent  that  no  pase  would  by  possibility 
have  got  into  a  court  except  for  the  declarations  and  the  threats  of  this  officer 
Thomas  to  turn  by  force  Stanton  out  of  the  War  Office,     That  having  been  done^ 
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be  sends  for  a  very  proper  oonnsel,  as  I  have  no  doubt  tbe  Senate  wOl  be  quite 
convinced  before  we  get  through.  He  sends  for  a  very  proper  counsel  for  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  having  got  him  there  he  undertakes  then  to  make  up  a  case  for 
the  Senate,  before  which  he  was  to  be  brought  by  impeachment.  Now  they 
say  they  expect  to  prove  that  the  President  wanted  a  case  made  up  to  go  to  the 
courts,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  Mr.  Goz  so  acted. 

Mr.  Cox  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  to  that  for  another  reason.  They  them- 
selves have  put  in  the  record  (which  imports  absolute  verity  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  parol  or  other  evidence)  that  Greneral  Thomas  was  dismiss^  upon 
the  motion  of  his  counsel.  Upon  the  motion  of  his  counsel  tbe  case  was  dis- 
missed. Therefore  we  object,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  declaration  of  tbe 
President  to  his  lawyer  after  the  fact  and  after  he  was  in  process  of  being  im- 
peached for  that  fact,  shall  not  be  put  in  evidence  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
We  object,  then,  that  what  was  done  in  court  shall  not  be  proved  except  by  the 
record,  which  I  believe  there  is  no  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  and  no  layman  either, 
will  ever  believe  for  a  moment  can  be  allowed.  Then  we  object  further  on  this 
matter  that  this  whole  proceeding  was  between  other  parties  in  the  court.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  the  record,  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  in  here,  (and  the  whole 
record  is  put  in,)  that  the  President  went  into  that  court  and  ajsked  to  have  that 
case  carried  on,  that  he  showed  his  hand,  or  that  he  made  himself  apparent 
fie  does  not  appear  upon  the  record.  He  does  not  appear  as  employing  counsd. 
It  looks  as  though  it  was  the  case  of  Greneral  Thomas,  and  the  court  dealt  with 
it  as  the  case  of  General  Thomas. 

If  the  President  had  gone  and  asked  that  the  case  might  be  decided  as  a  great 
constitutional  question,  nan  constat  but  that  the  court  would  have  decid^  H, 
but  they  did  not  do  so.  All  that  appears  on  the  record  is  that  this  gentleman 
or  some  other  appeared  as  counsel  for  General  Thomas ;  and  the  question  was 
one  whether  General  Thomas  should  be  held  under  bonds  or  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  likely  to  appear  and  answer  further  when  the  grand  jmy 
sat,  it  being  then  found  that  there  was  no  danger  from  his  personal  action  by 
violence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  will  first  notice  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  learned  and  honorable  manager  that  seem  to  us  not  to 
have  any  particular  bearing  upon  the  question  of  evidence  now  submitted  to  joji^ 
but  which  may  be  noticed.  He  says  that  the  Attorney  General  alone  can  insti- 
tute a  quo  warranto.  The  Attorney  General  has  by  law  no  official  function  in 
any  court  except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  qw>  warrenUo 
proceeding  would  need  to  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  the  District.  A  quo 
warranto  proceeding,  as  has  heretofore  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers, and  in  regard  to  which  no  dispute  has  arisen,  can  only  be  made,  it  is 
supposed  by  them,  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  not  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  who  has  been  detruded  from  office.  Thiat  is  one  thing ;  but  th^  question 
whether  that  action  of  the  government  can  be  taken  in  any  court  only  by  the 
Attorney  General  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  it  might  appear  that  if  this  adke* 
sion  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  his  approval  that  the  proceeding  should  be  taken 
by  the  professional  advisers  employed  to  that  end,  was  necessary,  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  that  proof. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  after  the  President  told  General  Sherman  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  show  that  he  did 
attempt  to  make  up  a  case.  This  is,  I  suppose,  a  new  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  estoppel.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  any  other  appropriateness  in  it. 
But  the  fact  is  simply  this  :  that  when,  in  advance  of  the  official  action  of  the 
President  to  or  towards  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  when  General  Sfaer^ 
man  was  asked  to  receive  from  the  Chief  Executive  the  authority  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  office  ad  interim,  and  when  General  Sherman  was  revolving 
in  his  own  mind  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Mend  and  servant  of  the  govern- 
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meDt  and  sought  to  inquire  vrhj  this  matter  which  the  President  desired  to  test 
and  to  have  his  presence  in  the  controversy  to  enahle  him  to  test,  could  not 
be  tested  by  the  lawyers  alone,  without  bringing  in  a  deposit  of  the  ad  ijiterim 
authority  in  any  officer,  the  President  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  makeup 
a  case  except  by  such  executive  action  as  should  lay  the  basis  for  judicial  inter- 
ference and  determination.  Then,  in  advance,  the  President  did  not  anticipate 
the  necessity  of  being  driven  to  this  judicial  controversy,  because,  in  the  alter- 
native of  General  Sherman's  accepting  this  trust  thus  reposed  in  him,  the  Pres- 
ident expected  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  thus  by  that  acquiescence  no 
need  would  arise  for  further  controversy  in  court  or  elsewhere.  That  is  the 
condition  of  the  proof  as  it  now  stands  before  the  Senate,  or  as  we  upon  it 
shall  contend  that  it  now  stands  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  in  regard  to 
what  occurred  between  the  President  and  General  Sherman. 

We  have  already  seen  in  proof  that  General  Thomas  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident on-  the  21  St  of  February  this  designation  to  take  charge  of  the  office  from 
Mr.  Stanton  if  he  retired,  and  his  report  to  the  President  in.  the  first  inst^ce 
of  what  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent  to  an  acquiescence  by  Mr.  Stanton  in 
this  demand  of  the  office  and  its  surrender  to  the  charge  of  General  Thomas. 
It  has  then  been  shown  in  evidence  that  General  Thomas  was  arrested  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  and  that  before  he  went  into  court  he  communicated  that 
fact  to  the  President  and  received  the  President's  response  that  that  was  as 
they  wished  it  should  be,  to  have  the  matter  in  court. 

Now^  we  propose  to  show  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  «ame  day,  the  matter 
then  being  in  court,  (and  which  the  President  had  said  was  according  to  his 
desire,  always  supposing  that  there  was  not  a  retirement  which  rendered  further 
controversy  and  trouble  unnecessary  to  the  parties  and  the  country,)  the  Presi- 
dent did  take  it  up  as  his  controversy  between  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  to 
be  determined  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country  by  the  most  rapid 
method  that  the  law  and  competent  advisers  as  to  the  law  should  permit.  And 
^e  are  met  by  the  novelty  of  objection  that  when  the  matter  to  be  proved  is  not 
the  state  of  the  record  between  the  United  States  and  General  Thomas  in  that 
criminal  complaint,  but  the  state  of  facts  as  regards  the  action  and  purpose  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  produce  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  for  solemn  judicial  determination  the  matter  in  controversy,  as 
the  record  of  the  criminal  charge  made  and  dismissed  does  not  contain  the  naine 
and  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  this  behalf  we  cannot  show 
what  did  occur  and  what  was  the  action  of  the  President. 

TJie  learned  manager  says  it  does  not  appear  by  the  record  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  this  his  controversy  and  attempted  these  objects  and  pursued  this 
purpose.  Certainly  it  does  not ;  and  if  any  lawyer  can  see  how  and  why  and 
in  what  possible  method  of  application  in  the  record  of  a  prosecution  of  General 
Thomas  by  the  United  States  fdr  an  infraction  criminally  of  the  civil  tenure-of- 
office  bill  the  action  of  the  President  should  appear,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
cluded by  some,  of  these  suggestions  and  arguments  ;  but  still  the  matter  would 
be  wholly  aside  from  the  real  point  of  inquiry  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  mea- 
sure of  the  proof  that  we  are  able  to  offer  through  this  witness,  as  regards  the 
effect  and  value  of  the  entire  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  as  it  shall  i)e 
drawn  from  this  witness  and  from  other  witnesses,  and  from  other  forms  of  tes- 
timony. We  stand  here  definitely,  and  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  on  this 
proposition,  that  when  the  alternative,  not  expected  by  the  President,  of  the 
resistance  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  this  form  of  resignation  or  retirement  demanded  or 
removal  claimed,  whatever  you  thoose  to  call  it,  was  presented,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  find  resources  in  the  law,  which  he  had.  contemplated  as  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  desired,  but  impossible  without  the  antecedent  proceedings  upon 
which  a  proper  footing  could  be  gained  in  the  courts,  he  then  did,  with  suck 
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promptness  and  sncb  decision,  and  such  clear  and  tmeqmTocal  purpose  as  wHl 
be  indicated  in  the  evidence,  assume  immediatelj  that  service  and  that  dnty; 
and  it  will  appear  that  the  opportmiitj  thus  presented  to  him  for  a  more  rapid 
determination  than  a  quo  warranto  or  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  war- 
ranto would  permit  being  seized,  it  was  prevented  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  prosecutor,  and  of  the  court,  upon  the  movements  of  the  prosecution  to  get 
the  case  oat  of  conrt,  as  frivoloqs  and  unimportant  in  its  proceeding  against  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  and  becoming  formidable  and  offensive  when  it  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  habeas  corpus  to  get  a  prompt 
decision' of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  to  show  Aat,  this 
opportunity  being  thus  evaded,  the  President  proceeded  as  he  might  with 
instructions  that  the  only  other  recourse  of  judicial  determination  by  an  infor- 
mation in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  was  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  for  an  opportunity 
afforded  me  by  the  remarks  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  to  deal  a 
moment  with  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  I  premise  that  an  argument  has  been 
founded  to  the  prejudice  of  my  cause  by  a  use  of  remarks  which  I  made,  to 
which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  bearing  upon  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel  which  is  put  forward  here  now  by  the  counsel  who  has  just 
sat  down.  I  will  not  be  long.  I  pray  you,  senators,  to  remember  that  I  have 
never  referred  to  this  argument,  although  it  has  been  a  sort  of  vade  mecutn  wiUi 
the  counsel  of  the  defence  ever  since  it  was  delivered.  When  I  was  discussing 
the  obloquy  thrown  upon  Mr.  Stanton  about  his  deserting  his  office  I  said  these 
words : 

To  desert  it  now,  therefore,  would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his  accidental  chief.  Bat 
whatever  may  be  the  constructioxi  of  ttie  **  tenure-of-civil-office  act"  by  others,  or  as  regards 
others,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  respondent,  is  concluded  upon  it. 

He  permitted  Mr.  Stanton  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  in  spite  of  it,  if  that  office 
were  affected  by  it.  He  suspended  him  under  its  provision  ;  he  reported  that  suspension  to 
the  Senate  with  his  reasons  therefor,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions ;  and  the  Senate, 
acting  under  it,  declined  to  concur  with  him,  whereby  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated.  In  the 
well-known  language  of  the  law,  is  not  the  respondent  efttopped  by  bis  solemn  o£Bcial  acts 
from  denying  the  legality  and  constitutional  propriety  of  Mr.  Stanton's  position  7 

That  is  all  I  said.  I  never  said,  nor  intended  to  say,  nor  do  the  words 
honestly  bear  out  any  man  in  assuming  that  I  said,  that  the  President  was 
estopped  from  trying  his  case  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
showing  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  as  was  argued  in  the  opening  and 
as  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  since.  I  said  that,  as  between  him  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stanton's  position  was  such  that  he  was  estopped  from  denyiaff 
the  legal  propriety  of  that  position  or  the  constitutional  propriety  of  it ;  aad 
thereupon  it  was  argued  that  I  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  was  estopped  from  trying  his  case  or 
denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  here ;  aoid  we  have  had  a  learned  arga- 
metot,  starting  from  Coke  and  brought  downward,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel  did  not  apply  to  the  law.  Who  ever  thought  it  did  ?  I  think  there  is 
only  one  point  where  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  should  apply,  senators,  in  this 
case,  and  that  is  that  counsel  should  be  estopped  from  misrepresenting  the  arga- 
ment  of  their  opponents  and  then  making  an  argument  to  the  prejudice  of  them. 
That  is  an  application  of  the  doctritie  pf  estoppel  that  I  want  carried  out  through 
this  trial. 

1  have  not  said  that  the  President  was  estopped  from  showing  that  he  attempted 
to  put  this  man  forward  as  his  counsel  by  his  declaration  to  Genieral  Thomas. 
I  have  only  said  that  the  fact  that  he  spoke  to  Sherman  and  said  to  him,  "  It  ii 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case,''  shows  that  he  should  not  be  allowed,  after  the 
fact,  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  defence  by  calling  this  counsel  in. 

It  is  asked  what  lawyer  could  suppose  that  it  would  appear  of  record  that  dM 
President  of  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  this  controversy  ?    Fan:  dealing 
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honesty  of  purpose,  up^ghtness  of  action,  frankness  of  political  position,  would 
have  made  it  apparent.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  employed 
counsel  for  Mr.  Thomas  in  this  case,  should  have  sent  his  counsel  into  court, 
and  they  should  have  there  said:  "  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  are  appearing  at  the 
instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  great 
constitutional  question  which  he  has  endeavored  to  mise  here,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  want  to  get  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.''  If 
then  the  chief  justice  of  this  District  had  refused  to  hear  that  case,  there  mi^ht 
be  some  ground  for  the  harsh  word  "evasion"  which  the  counsel  has  applied  to 
him,  for  he  says  the  question  was  evaded.  By  whom?  It  must  have  been  by 
the  chief  justice  of  this  District,  for  he  alone  made  the  decision.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Stanton  had  this  case  so  conducted  as  to  evade  this  decision.  The  record 
of  the  court  shows  that  this  man  Thomas  was  discharged  on  the  motion  of  his 
counsel.  If  they  had  not  moved  that  he  be  discharged  I  venture  to  say  he 
would  not  have  been  discharged ;  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  would 
have  been,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  been.  Now  they 
have  put  in  the  fact  that  he  was  discharged  at  the  motion  of  his  own  counsel, 
and  they  come  back  to  us  and  tell  us — what  ?  That  they  want  to  show  through 
Mr.  Cox  that  the  chief  justice  evaded  this  point,  for  nobody  else  made  that  deci- 
sion. If  you  allow  Mr.  Cox  to  come  in  and  say  what  the  President  told  him, 
if  you  can  put  in  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Cox,  then  I  suppose  we  shall  next 
have  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Aiken,  and  all  that  class  of 
counsel  whom  the  President  brings  about  him ;  and  having  got  them  in,  we 
shall  have  to  bring  before  you  the  chief  justice  to  give  his  account  of  the  matter, 
and  we  shall  have  to  get  up  a  side-bar  issue  to  try  whether  the  proceedings  in 
the  supreme  court  of  ^is  District  were  regular  or  otherwise.  It  is — I  will  not 
say  designedly — but  artistically  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  leading  us  away 
from  the  issue.  We  are  to  go  to  some  other  issue  and  some  other  point,  and  I 
never  have  heard  in  any  court  such  a  proposition. 

A  single  word,  now,  about  this  matter  of  quo  warranto.  A  reasonable  degree 
of  frankness  on  this  question,  I  think,  as  it  is  a  very  plain  one  to  lawyers,  would 
not  harm  anybody.  I  undertake  to  say  that  every  lawyer  knows  that  an 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  cannot  be  prosecuted,  except  in  the 
name  of  the  Attorney  General,  for  any  public  office ;  and  if  any  case  can  be 
found  and  shown  in  this  country  where  it  has  been  prosecuted  differently  I  will 
beg  my  friend's  pardon,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  should  not  like  to  do  upon  this 
question.  * 

Do  they  say  that  this  quo  warranto,  whether  by  Cox  or  Stanbery,  has  ever 
been  presented  to  any  court  ?  No  ;  not  at  all.  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of 
that  writ  of  quo  warranto  until  it  becomes  a  necessity  for  this  defence  ?  Ay, 
and  until  I  put  it  into  that  opening  speech,  which  has  taught  my  friends  so 
much,  if  I  may  take  their  contitiual  reference  to  it — up  to  that  time  had  we 
ever  heard  of  a  quo  warranto  ftom  any  source  t  Has  it  ever  been  said  here 
until  since  that  timel  Never,  never.  I  will  not  object  to  any  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  filed  in  any  court  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  they 
will  show  it  was  filed  before  the  21st  day  of  February,  or  prepared,  or  that  it 
has  been  filed  since,  until  this  man  was  impeached.  But  I  want  that  to  come 
fix>m  the  record,  and  not  from  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cox. 

You -may  say,  senators,  that  I  am  taking  too  much  time  upon  this  matter; 
but  it  is  really  aiding  you,  because  if  you  open  this  sort  of  declaration  from  the 
President  he  can  keep  the  trial  going  on  from  now  until  next  Jiily,  ay,  and 
from  next  July  until  the  following  March,  precisely  as  his  defenders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  threatened  they  would  if  we  carried  on  this  impeach- 
ment "Forewarned,  forearmed,"  senators.  His  defenders  in  the  House  of 
BepresentativeB  when  we  were  arguing  this  matter — it  has  gone  into  history — 
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said,  "You  may  impeach  him,  but  if  you  do  we  will  make  you  take  all  the  foms, 
and  hi»  official  life  will  be  ended  before  you  can  get  through  the  forms  of 
impeachment;  we  will  protract  it  till  next  March."  That  was  the  threat,  and 
then,  in  pursuance  of  tnat  threat,  although  your  summons  required  him  to  file 
his  answer  on  the  day  of  appearance,  as  every  other  summons  did,  he  came  into 
this  Senate  and  asked  for  forty  days.  He  got  ten.  He  then  first  asked  for 
delay,  so  that  forty-three  days  have  been  expended  since  he  ought  to  have.filed 
his  answer  by  the  order,  and  thirty-three  since  he  actually  filed  it,  and  of  those 
but  six  on  the  part  of  the  managers  have  been  expended  on  the  trial,  and  but  a 
part  of  six  have  been  expended  on  the  trial  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  and 
the  rest,  twenty-odd  working  days,  with  the  whole  country  pausing  while  this 
is  going  on,  with  murders  goin^  on  through  the  southern  country  onrebuked, 
twenty-odd  days  have  been  used  up  in  lenity  to  him  and  his  counsel,  and  now 
we  are  asked  to  go  into  entirely  a  side-bar  issue.  It  is  neither  relevant,  in  my 
judgment,  nor  competent  under  any  legal  rule,  and  if  it  were  here  it  could  have 
no  effect. 

Mr.  Fbrry.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for  the 
President.     I  send  it  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Gofinecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  propose  to  contradict  or  vaiy  the  statement  of  the  docket 
entries  produced  h^  them  to  the  effect  that  General  Thomas  was  discharged  bj  Chief  Jostiee 
Cartter  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant's  counsel  7 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  respond  to  the  question  of  the  senator 
that  the  counsel  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  contradict  anything  which  appeals 
on  the  docket  entries.  The  evidence  which  we  offer  of  the  employment  by  the 
President  of  this  professional  gentleman  for  the  purposes  indicated  is  entirely 
consistent  with  everything  that  appears  on  the  docket.  This  is  evidence,  not 
of  declarations,  as  the  senator  must  perceive,  but  of  acts,  because  it  is  well  set- 
tled, as  all  lawvers  know,  that  there  may  be  verbal  acts  as  well  as  other  bodily 
acts,  and  a  verbal  act  is  as  much  capable  of  proof  as  a  physical  act  of  a  different 
quality  or  character.  Now,  an  employment  for  a  particular  purpose  of  an  agent, 
whether  professional  or  otherwise,  Ib  an  act,  and  naay  always  be  proved  vaUat 
quantum  by  the  only  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible*  namely,  what  was  said 
by  the  party  in  order  to  create  that  employment,  and  that  is  what  we  desire  to 
prove  on  this  occasi(hi. 

The  dismissal  of  General  Thomas,  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which 
appears  on  the  docket,  was  entirely  subsequent  to  all  these  proceedings,  and  we 
shall  show  that  that  motion  was  made  and  that  dismissal  took  place  after  it  had 
become  certain  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cox  and  his  associate  counsel  that  it  was  of 
no  use  further  to  follow  or  endeavor  to  follow  these  proceedings. 

As  to  the  argument,  or  rather  the  remarks,  which  have  been  addressed  by  the 
honorable  manager  to  the  Senate,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me,  however  pertinent  they  may  be,  that  they  require  any  reply. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
a  moment,  and  I  must  ask  the  members  of  this  body  to  pass  upon  what  we 
re^rd  to  be  the  real  question  involved  in  the  objection  which  has  been  inter- 
posed to  the  testimony  now  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
an  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  oflSice  oi  the  Secretary  for  ^ 
Department  of  War.  On  that  same  day  he  issued  a  letter  of  authority  to 
Lorenzo  Thomas  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  and 
to  ^lischarge  the  duties  of  the  oflSice  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  ipteri$n,  Tfte 
articles,  based  upon  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of<^office  act,  are  founded  upoa 
these  two  acts  <^  the  President  on  the  21st  day  of  Februaiy.    The  connBd  for 
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the  respondent  now  propose  to  break  the  force  of  those  acts  and  that  violation 
of  the  law  by  showing  that  on  the  22d  day  of  Febmary,  after  the  fact,  the 
President  employed  an  attorney  to  raise  in  the  courts  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  tenure^f-o£5ice  act. 

Now,  1  submit  to  this  honorable  body  that  no  act,  no  declaration  of  the  Pres* 
ident  made  after  the  fact  can  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
intent  with  which  he  acted.  And  upon  this  question  of  intent  let  me  direct 
your  minds  to  this  consideration :  the  issuing  of  the  orders  referred  to  consti- 
tute the  body  of  the  crime  with  which  the  President  stands  charged.  Did  he 
lurposely  and  wilfully  issjie  an  order  to  remoye  the  Secretary  of  War  ?  Did 
le  purposely  and  wilmlly  issue  an  order  appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim  ?  If  he  did  thus  issue  the  orders,  the  law  raises  the  pre^ 
sumption  of  guilty  intent,  and  no  act  done  by  the  President  after  these  orders 
were  issued  can  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  that  intent.  The 
orders  themselves  were  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 
Being  in  violation  of  that  act,  they  constitute  an  offence  under  and  by  virtue 
of  its  provisions,  and  the  offence  thus  being  established  must  stand  upon  the 
intent  which  controlled  the  action  of  the  President  at  the  time  that  he  issued 
the  orders.  If,  after  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  President  became  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  attempt  by  some  means  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  court  upon  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  it  cannot  avail  him  in  this  case.  We  are  inquiring  as  to  the  intent  which 
controlled  and  durected  the  action  of  the  President  at  the  time  the  act  was 
done ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  that  intent,  either  by  proof  or  by  pre- 
sumption of  law,  no  subsequent  act  can  interfere  with  it  or  remove  from  him 
the  respouBibility  which  the  law  places  upon  him  because  of  the  act  done. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  have  here  the  oft-repeated 
argument  that  the  crime  against  the  act  of  Congress  was  complete  by  the  papers 
drawn  and  delivered  by  the  President ;  that  the  law  presumes  that  those  papers 
were  made  with  the  intent  that  appears  on  their  face,  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  a 
violation  of  that  act ;  and  as  that  would  be  enough  in  an  indictment  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  affect  him  with  a  punishment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  of  six  cents  fine,  so  by  peremptory  necessity  it  becomes  in  this 
court  a  complete  and  perfect  crime  under  the  Constitution,  which  must  require 
his  removal  from  office,  and  that  anything  beyond  the  intent  that  the  papers 
should  accomplish  what  they  tend  to  accomplish  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry 
here.  Well,  it  is  the  subject  of  imputation  in  the  articles ;  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  imputation  in  the  arguments ;  it  is  the  subject,  and  the  only  subject,  that 
gives  gravity  to  this  trial,  and  there  was  a  purpose  of  irgury  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  the  public  safety  in  this  proceeding. 

Now,  we  seek  to  put  this  prosecution  in  its  proper  place  on  this  point,  and  to 
show  that  our  intent  was  no  violence,  no  interruption  of  the  public  service,  no 
seizure  of  the  military  appropriations,  nothmg  but  the  purpose  by  this  move- 
ment either  to  procure  Mr.  Stanton's  retirement,  as  was  desired,  or  to  have  the 
necessary  footing  for  judicial  proceedings.  If  this  evidence  is  excluded,  then, 
when  you  come  to  the  summing  up  of  this  cause,  you  must  take  the  crime  of 
the  dimensions  and  of  the  completeness  that  is  here  avowed,  and  I  shall  be 
entitled  before  this  court  and  before  this  country  to  treat  this  accusation  as  if 
the  ^tiele  had  read  that  he  issued  that  order  for  Mr.  Stanton's  retirement,  and 
that  direction  to  General  Thomas  to  take  charge  ad  interim^  with  the  intent  and 

Snrpose  of  raising  a  case  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
tates  between  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  if  such  an  article 
had  been  produced  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
it  would  have  been  a  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  country. 
The  gentlemen  shall  not  make  their  arguments  and  escape  firom  them  at  the 
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Bame  breath.  I  offer  this  evidence  to  prove  that  the  whole  purpose  and  inteat 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  accion  in  reference  to  the  occupan^ 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  had  this  extent  and  no  more :  to  obtain  a 
peaceable  delivery  of  that  trust  from  one  holding  it  at  pleasure  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that  peaceable  retirement,  to  have  a  case  test 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  the  evidence  is 
excluded  you  must  treat  every  one  of  these  articles  as  if  the  intent  were  limited 
to  an  open  averment  in  the  articles  themselves  that  the  intent  of  the  President 
was  such  as  I  propose  to  prove  it. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  simply  to  read  an  authority 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  a  quo  warranto.  I  read  from  5  Wheaton's  ReportB, 
page  291,  the  case  of  Wallace  vs.  Anderson  : 

Error  to  the  circait  court  of  Ohio. 

This  was  an  iDformation  for  a  quo  tcarrantOy  brought  to  try  the  title  of  the  defendant  to  ^ 
office  of  principal  sorvevor  of  the  Virginia  military  bounty  lands  north  of  the  river  Ohio, 
and  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  The  defendant  had  been  appointed  to  the 
office  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  continued  to  exercise  its  duties  until  the  year  1818,  duiing 
all  which  time  his  official  acts  were  recognized  by  the  United  States.  In  that  year  be  was 
removed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  and  the  plaintiff  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  writ  was  brought,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  to  try  the  title  to  tne  office,  waiving  all 
questions  of  form  and  of  iurisdiction.  #  •  #  •  •  * 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marsnall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  a  writ  of  ^o  vDamntU 
could  not  be  maintained  except  at  the  instance  of  the  government ;  and  as  this  wnt  was  issued 
by  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  could  not  be  sustained, 
whatev/r  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  to  exercise  the  office 
in  question.    The  information  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  to  remark,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  reference  to  that  author- 
ity, that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  law  in  this  District^  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all 
the  States,  and  certainly  is  the  law  in  England,  that  there  can  be  no  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  such  a  writ,  except  in  behalf  of  the 
public.  But  what  officer  is  to  represent  the  public,  in  whose  name  the  informa- 
tion is  to  be  filed,  of  course  depends  upon  the  particular  statutes  applicable  to 
the  case.  These  statutes,  as  lawyers  know,  differ  in  the  different  States.  Under 
the  laws  Qf  the  United  States  all  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  m 
the  circuit  and  district  courts,  are  taken  by  the  district  attorneys  in  their  own 
names  ;  all  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  Supreme  Court  are 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  name.  In  all  cases  of  these  public  pro* 
ceedings  they  are  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Wliat  partic^ 
ular  officer  shall  represent  the  United  States  depends  on  the  court  where  the 
proceeding  is  had.  Now,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cox,  we  expect  to  show  an  appli- 
cation by  Mr.  Cox  to  the  district  attorney  to  obtain  his  signature  to  the  proper 
information  and  the  obtaining  of  that  signature. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President  offer  to  prove 
that  the  witness,  Mr.  Cox,  was  employed  professionally  by  the  President  in  the 
presence*  of  General  Thomas  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  had 
been  commenced  against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  judicially 
the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  legal  right  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War  against  the  authoiity  of  the  President,  and  also 
in  reference  to  obtaining  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they 
state  that  they  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by  evidence  of  what  was  done  by 
the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment.  The  first  article  of  impeach- 
ment, which  may,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest, 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  after  charging  that  "Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,"  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  issued  the  order 
which  has  been  so  frequently  read  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  proceeds : 

**  Which  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intent  then  and  there  to  violate  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  regelating  the  tenure  o^certain  civil  offices,'  **  &c. 

The  article  charges,  first,  that  the  act  was  done  unlawfully,  and  then  it 
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charges  that  it  was  done  with  intent  to  accomplish  a  certain  result.  That  intent 
the  President  denies,  and  it  is  to  establish  that  denial  by  proof  that  the 
Chief  Justice  understands  this  evidence  now  to  be  offered.  It  is  evidence  of 
an  attempt  to  employ  counsel  by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  General 
Thomas.  It  is  the  evidence  so  far  of  a  fact ;  and  it  may  be  evidence  also  of 
declarations  connected  with  that  fact.  This  fact  and  these  declarations,  which 
the  Chief  Justice  understands  to  be  in  the  nature  of  facts,  he  thinks  are  admis- 
sible in  evidence.  The  Senate  has  alreadv,  upon  a  former  occasion,  decided  by 
a  solemn  vote  that  evidence  of  the  declarations  by  the  President  to  General 
Thomas  and  by  General  Thomas  to  the  President,  after  this  order  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  were  admissible  in  evidence.  It  has  also  admitted  evidence  of  the 
same  effect  on  the  22d,  offered  by  the  honorable  [managers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  evidence  now  offered  comes  within  the  principle  of  those  decis- 
ions; and,  as  the  Chief  Justice  has  already  had  occasion  to  say,  he  thinks  that 
the  principle  of  those  decisions  is  right,  and  that  they  are  decisions  which  are 
proper  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  high  capacity  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  and  composed,  as  it  is,  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  business  transactions  of  life  and  entirely  competent  to  judge 
of  the  weight  of  any  evidence  which  may  be  submitted.  He  therefore 
holds  the  evidence  to  be  admissible,  but  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate, 
if  desired. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  a  vote  upon  the  question,  sir,  by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  29,  nays 
21 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Bavis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  FesseD- 
den,  Fowler,  Frelinghaysen,  Crimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Sauls- 
burv,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 29. 

Navs — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Hiurlau,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  romeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 2j. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Henderson,  and  Wade--4. 

So  tbe  Senate  decided  tbe  evidence  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President 
to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  CuBTis,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  now  answer  what  occurred  between 
the  President,  General  'Thomas,  and  yourself,  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  In  referring  to  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interimt  the  President  stated  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  refused  to  surrender  pos- 
session of  the  Department  to  General  Thomas,  and  that  he  desired  the  necessary 
legal  proceedings  to  be  instituted  without  delay  to  test  General  Thomas's  right 
to  the  office  and  to  put  him  in  possession.  I  inquired  if  the  Attorney  General 
was  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  whether  I  should  consult  with  him.  He  stated 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  been  very  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  had  not  had  time  to  look  into  the  authorities,  but  that  •he  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  confer  with  him.  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  stated  that  I  would  examine 
the  subject  immediately,  and  soon  after  took  leave. 

Q.  When  you  left  did  you  leave  the  President  and  Greneral  Thomas  there  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  left  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  I  was  there  more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  left  home 
about  five  o'clock,  1  think,  in  a  carriage.     I  was  admitted  immediately. 

Q.  State  now  anything  which  you  did  subsequently  in  consequence  of  this 
employment  i 

^Ir.  Manager  Butler.  Does  the  presiding  officer  rule  that  anything  that  Mr. 
Cox  did  afterward  tends  to  show  the  President's  intent  f 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  considers  it  within  the  j[^nciple  of 
the  ruling  of  the  genate.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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The  Witness.  After  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  supposing  that  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  was  to  have  the  questions  in  controversy 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  ta&e  it  the  witness's  suppositions  are  not  to  go  xo» 
are  they,  Mr.  President  1 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  State  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  view  of  which  he  was  acting. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr«  I  never  heard  of  any  man^s  supposition  being  put  in 
before. 

The  Witness.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  your  '*  conclusions !"  The  witness  is  a^ed 
what  did  he  do,  not  what  his  condusions  were. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  an  act  for  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  important  act  for  a  lawyer, 
to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  may  or  may  not  be. 

The  Witness.  I  am  stating  what  course  I  determined  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  the  witness  did  is  the  only  thing  inqxdred  about, 
and  I  wish  him  kept  to  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  One  thing  was  that  he  came  to  a  conclusion.  I  want  to  know 
what  that  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  object  to  the  conclusion,  and  should  like  to  have  the 
ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  upon  that. 

The  Witness.  On  Monday 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish  to  have  that  settled. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  that  the  witaess  may 
state  his  conclusions ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  desirea. 
[After  a  pause,  to  the  witness.]     Go  on. 

The  Witness.  The  proceeding  by  quo  warranto  being  a  very  tedious  one, 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  even  a  year,  and  Genenl 
Thomas  having  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  I  thought 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  was  in  the  first  instance 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  now  to  his  t&oughts.    Stop  somewhere. 
•  The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  State  your  conclusions. 

The  Witness.  I  determined  then  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  in  the  case 
of  Greneral  Thomas.  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Attorney  General  on 
Monday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  To  proceed  how  ? 

A.  To  proceed  before  the  examining  judge  in  that  case,  (as  I  was  about  to 
explain,)  if  the  case  was  in  proper  condition  for  it,  by  applying  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  so  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  could  examine  and  see  whether — — 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  These  are  not  acts  that  are  now  being  given*  Hr. 
President.  They  are' thoughts  and  conclusions  and  reasonings  of  this  party, 
what  he  would  do  if  something  else  happened.    I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  supposes  that  the  counsel  employed 
by  the  President  may  state  what  course  he  pursued,  and  why  he  pursu^  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yomthink  he  can  put  in  his  own  aeterminationB  and 
reasonings  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  reference  to  that  matted,  yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  would  like  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  put  the  question  they  address 
to  the  witness  in  writing,  if  any  senator  desires  the  judgment  of  the  Senate ;  if 
not,  the  witness  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  ask 

Hr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  the  question  may  be  reduced  to  writbg,  so  that  w« 
may  understand  it.  °  9^'^^^  ^v  ^ 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 
The  question  propounded  to  the  witness  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
was  read,  as  follows  : 

State  what  conclusions  yon  anriTed  at  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  tho 
instructions  given  you  bj  the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  not  what  I  objected  to,  Mr.  President,  and 
asked  to  have  a  ruling  upon.  Conclusions  I  did  not  object  to.  I  objected  to 
his  putting  in  his  thoughts  and  his  reasonings  by  which  he  came  to  his  conclu- 
Bions.  What  he  did  was  one  thing;  what  he  thought,  and  what  he  determined, 
and  what  he  wished,  and  what  he  hoped,  depend  so  much  on  the  state  ot  his 
mind,  whether  he  was  loyally  or  disloyally  disposed  to  the  government,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  competent 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  direct  the  witness  to  confine 
himself  to  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  and  the  steps  which  he  took. 

The  Witness.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  mo^t  expedi- 
tious way  of  raising  the  questions  in  controversy  before  the  Supreme  Court  was 
to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  General  Thomas's  case  was  in  proper 
shape  for  that,  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Attorney  General  on  Monday 
morning,  and  this  course  met  with  his  approval.  I  then  proceeded  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  counsel  whom  General  Thomas  had  engaged  to  act  in  his 
defence  in  the  first  instance. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  1 

A.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Washington.  In  order,  however,  to  procure  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  was  necessary 
that  the  commitment  should  be  made  by  a  court,  and  not  by  a  judge  at  cham- 
bers or  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  whereas  General  Thomas  had  been  arrested  and 
partially  examined  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  chambers,  and  had  been  held  to  appear  for  further  exami- 
nation on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  February.  On  Weanesday,  the  26th,  the 
criminal  court  was  opened,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  chief  justice  presiding,  and 
he  announced  that  he  would  then  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  case  against 
General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  the  honor  to  object  now,  Mr.  President,  to  any 
proceedings  of  any  description  in  court  being  proved  oAer  than  by  the  record 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  the  witness  to  state  what  he  did  in  court.  It  may  have 
resulted  in  a  record,  or  it  may  not  have  resulted  in  a  record.  Until  we  know 
what  he  did  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  would  result  in  a  record  or  not.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  ever  got  into  a  court  where  there  could  be  a  record.  It  may 
have  been  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  it  into  a  court  where  there  could  be  a 
record.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  you,  Mr.  President  and 
the  Senators,  to  the  ingenuousness  of  that  speech.  The  witness  has  exactly 
testified  that  the  court  had  opened,  and  was  going  on  to  say  what  was  done  in 
court,  what  Chief  Justice  Cartter  announced  in  coutt,  in  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  the  honorable  manager  will  give  way  for  a  moment,  I  say — 
I  intended  to  be  so  understood  before — that  here  was  the  chief  justice  of  the 
District  sitting  in  a  magisterial  capacity ;  he  also,  as  Mr.  Cox  has  said,  was 
there  holding  the  crimind  court.  Now,  we  desire  to  prove  that  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  Mr.  Cox  to  get  this  case  transferred  from  the  chief  justice  in  his 
capacity  of  a  magistrate  into  and  before  the  criminal  court>  and  we  wish  to 
show  what  Mr.  Cox  did  in  order  to  obtain  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  then,  I  again  say  thi^t  we  have  found  that  we 
have  got  into  court  and  the  record  has  been  produced  here.    The  witness  him- 
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self  has  said  that  Chief  Justice  Cartter  announced  that  he  was  going  to  open 
the  court.  Now,  if  the  Senate  want  to  try  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  and  whether 
he  has  done  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  only  desire  that  he  should  have  counsel  here 
to  defend  him.  1  never  before  heard  the  proceedings  of  a  court  or  a  magistrate 
sitting  in  a  case  undertaken  to  be  proved  in  a  tribunal  where  be  was  not  on 
trial  by  the  declarations  of  the  counsel  of  the  criminal  who  got  beaten,  or  who 
succeeded,  either. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    Counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing  was  r^  by  the  Secretary,  an 
follows : 

What  did  you  do  toward  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  employment  of  tlie 
President  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  not  the  question  we  have  been  debating  at 
all.  I  wish  the  proprieties  of  the  place  would  allow  me  to  characterize  that  as 
I  think  it  ought  to  be ;  but  that  was  not  the  question  we  were  debating.  I  made 
an  objection,  Mr.  President,  that  the  witness  should  not  state  what  took  place 
in  court,  and  now  they  put  a  general  question  which  evades  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  general  question  is  intended  to  draw  out  what  took  place 
in  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  we  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  well;  that  we  understand.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  char- 
acterized about  it,  though. 

The  Chi6f  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is 
admissible 
.  Mr.  Grimes  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  wish  to  have  the  question  reported  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

What  did  you  do  towards  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  employment  of  the 
President  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish  that  the  statement  of  counsel  may  be  added  to 
that,  "  this  being  intended  to  ask  what  the  witness  did  in  court/' 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  covers  what  he  did  everywhere,  which  includes  "  in  court" 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  another  change. 

Mr.  Evarts.  No  change  whatever.  The  question  has  been  read  three  times. 
It  is  intended  to  call  out  what  the  witness  did  toward  getting  out  a  writ  of 
haheas  corpus,  and  it  covers  what  he  dfd  in  court,  which  was  the  very  place  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  any  change  or  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  question  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  equivocation  about  the  word  "  court,"  because  that  may 
have  a  double  meaning.  What  was  done  or  attempted  to  be  done  was  before  the 
magistrate ;  we  meant  by  that  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  j^ge  or  magistrate  sitting  judicially,  which  is  the 
court  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  •*  Sitting  judicially,"  but  not  as  a  court. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  once  more. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

What  did  you  do  toward  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  employment  of  the 
President  1 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  state  that  my  fnend  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Henderson]  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to-day.    He  wished  me  to  make  that  announcement 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — yeas, 
27  ;  nays,  23 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fawkr, 
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FreHnghnysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiT^  Morrill  of  Kaine,  Morgan,  Norton^ 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saolsbury,  Sherman,  Spragme, 
Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  "Vickers,  and  Willey--27, 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Stew- 
lirt,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 23. 

Not  votihg — Messrs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Henderson,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Statd  now,  Mr.  Cox,  what  70a  did  in  order  t» 
obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the  President  i 

A.  When  the  chief  justice  announced  that  hei  would  proceed  as  an  examin- 
ing judge  to  investigate  the  case  of  General  Thomas,  and  not  as  holding  court, 
our  first  application  to  him  was  to  adjourn  the  investigation  into  the  criminal 
court  then  in  session,  in  order  to  have  the  action  of  that  court.  After  some 
little  discussion  this  request  was  refused.  Our  next  effort  was  to  have  Gkneral 
Thomas  committed  to  prison,  in  order  that  we  might  apply  to  that  court  for  a 
habeas  corpus,  and  upon  his  being  remanded  hj  that  court,  if  that  should  be 
done,  we  might  follow  up  the  appucation  by  one  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  counsel  who  represented  the  government,  Messrs.  Car- 
penter and  Riddle,  applied  to  the  judge  then  for  a  postponement  of  the 
examination 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  Does  this  also  include  what  was. 
done  by  the  other  people  there  t 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  It  is  an  account  of  the  general  transaction,  as  the* 
Chief  Justice  conceives,  and  comes  within  the  rule.    The  witness  will  proceeds 

The  Witness.  The  chief  justice  having  indicated  an  intention  to  postpone* 
the  examination,  we  directed  Q^neral  Thomas  to  decline  giving  any  bail  Itur- 
further  appearance,  and  to  surrender  himself  into  custody,  and  announce  to  the- 
judge  that  he  was  in  custody,  and  then  presented  to  the  criminal  court  an  appli* 
cation  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that 
General  Thomas  could  not  put  himself  into  custody,  and  they  did  not  desire  * 
that  he  should  be  detained  in  custody.  The  chief  justice  also  declared  that  he 
would  not  restrain  General  Thomas  of  his  liberty,  and  would  not  hold  him  or 
allow  him  to  be  held  in  custody.  Supposing  that  he  must  either  be  committed 
or  finally  discharged,  we  then  daimed  that  he  be  discharged,  not  supposing  that 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  would  consent  to  it,  and  supposing  that  would 
bring  about  his  commitment,  and  that  we  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  habeas  corpus.  They  made  no  objection,  however,  to  his  fiufid  dis- 
charge, and  accordingly  the  chief  justice  did  discharge  him.  Immediately  after 
that  I  went,  in  company  with  the  counsel  whom  he  had  employed,  Mr.  Merrick,, 
to  the  President's  house,  and  reported  our  proceedings  and  the  result  to  the 
President.    He  then  urg^  us  to  proceed 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  Shall  we  have  another  interview 
wjth  the  President  put  in,  Mr.  President t 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  What  date  was  this  I 

The  Witness.  On  the  26th,  immediately  after  the  proceeding; before  the 
judge. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  propose  to  show  that,  having  made  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  he  then  received  from  the  President  other 
instructions  upon  this  subject  to  tollow  up  the  attempt  in  another  way. 
'   Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Do  I  understand — I  ask  for  information  of  the  coun- 
sel— that  this  interview  with  the  President  was  on  the  26th  7 

The  Witness.  It  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Two  days  after  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  Two  days  after ie  was  p^esen^^.||§|<^^OOQle 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Bikoham.  And  you  are  asking  for  the  President's  dedarations 
after  he  was  fu-raigned  here  for  this  crime  to  prove  his  innocence  1  We  ask  the 
rote  of  the  Senate  on  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  ask  for  declarations,  Mr.  Manager ;  we  ask  for  acta. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Acts  consisting  in  words  two  days  after  his  arraign- 
ment at  this  bar.     We  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  this  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  this  evidence  incompetent 
The  declarations  of  parties- 
Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  will  you  allow  us  to  say  a  word  ? 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  it  is  to  turn  on  that  point,  which  has  not  been  discussed  in 
immediate  reference  to  this  question,  we  desire  to  be  heard.  The  offer  whicli 
the  Chief  Justice  and  senators  will  remember  was  read,  and  upon  which  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  was  taken  for  admission,  included  the  efforts  to  have  a  habeas 
carpus  proceeding  taken,  and  also  the  efforts  to  have  a  quo  warranto.  The  rea- 
sons why,  and  the  time  at  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  habeas 
corpus  effort  was  made,  and  its  termination,  have  been  given.  Thereupon  tlie 
efforts  were  attempted  at  the  quo  warranto.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  that  the 
President  gave  these  instructions.  We  suppose  it  is  covered  by  the  ruling 
already  made. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  single  word,  sir.  The  witness  has  informed  the 
court  that  it  was  not  done  before  because  such  a  proceeding  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  decision  under  a  year.  The  President  was  going  to  be  impeached  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  so  he  started  a  proceeding,  if  we  are  to  belieye 
this  offer,  which  was  to  have  a  conclusion  a  year  hence ! 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  may  have  misapprehended  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate;  but  he  understands  their  ruling  to  be  in  substance  this: 
that  acts  in  respect  to  the  attempt  and  intention  of  the  President  to  obtain  a  legil 
decision,  commencing  on  the  22d  of  February,  may  be  pursued  to  the  legitimate 
termination  of  that  particular  transaction ;  and,  therefore,  the  Senate  has  mled 
that  Mr.  Cox,  the  witness,  may  go  on  and  testify  until  that  particular  traneac- 
tion  came  to  a  close.  Now,  the  offer  is  to  prove  conversations  with  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  termination  of  that  effort  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  think  that  is  within  the  intent  of  die 
Senate ;  but  he  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who  aw 
of  the  opinion  that  this  testimony  should  be  received  will  please  say  "ay;" 
those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "no."  (Putting  the  question.)  The  question li 
detevmined  in  the  negative.    The  evidence  is  not  received. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Cox,  after  you  had  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  manner  you  have  already  stated,  did  you  take  any  ftirther  step,  did 
you  do  any  further  act  in  reference  to  raising  the  question  of  the  consdtutionalitj 
of  the  tenure-of-office  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Wait.  If  what  the  President  did  himself,  after  he 
was  Impeached,  after  the  26th  of  February,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  I  do 
not  see  that  what  his  counsel  did  for  him  may  be.    That  is  only  one  step  further. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  put  the  question,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  was  put  and  I  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  It  has  not  been  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  wiU  reduce  their  question 
to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the  Secretaij,  v 
follows : 

After  70a  had  reported  to  the  President  the  result  of  jour  eflfbrts  to  obtiun  a  writ  of  hdms 
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99fpuij  did  you  do  any  act  io  pnnraaiice  of  the  original  inBtnictiona  yon  had  received  from 
the  President  on  Saturday,  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  the  office;  and  if 
#0,  state  what  the  acts  were  T 

The  Ohibp  Justigb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  question  is  inadmis- 
sible within  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate ;  but  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate 
if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr  Ohief  Justice,  I  should  like  to  have  that  question  put 
to  the  Senate ;  I  think  it  a  diflPerent  one 

The  Ghibp  Jcsticb.  No  debate  is  allowable.  Does  the  senator  desire  the 
▼ote  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  t 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  GerBP  Justicb.  The  question  will  be  read  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  last  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Now,  I  should  like  to  have  the  fifth  article  read. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  article  of  the  impeachment,  the  reading  of  which 
is  called  for  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  article  five,  as  follows  : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  2ist  day  of  Fehruaryi  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of- our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire 
with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  wiUi  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives  unknown, 
to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully 
attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  duly  appointed  .and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  holdinc 
said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  CuiBP  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  inquire  of  the  counsel  for  the 
President  whether  they  understand  the  question  to  be  applicable  to  that  article  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  certainly  do. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Is  it  asked  witb  a  view  to  obtain  evidence  bearing 
upon  that  article  of  the  impeachment  1 

Mr.  EvART9.  Yes,  any  article  whatever  that  indicates  as  part  of  his  intent 
or  within  any  time  alleged  to  be  with  an  unlawful  purpose.  We  propose  to  show 
the  lawful  and  peaceful  purpose. 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  if  proper  I  should  like  to  have  the  first  question 
addressed  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  read  again. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  question  upon  which  the  ruling  has  just  taken 
place? 

Mr.  HowR.  No,  the  offer  to  prove.    I  should  like  to  have  that  read  again. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  offer  which  was  made  by  the  counsel,  and  which 
the  Senate  admitted,  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cox  was  employed  professionally  hy  the  President  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Thomas,  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  io  the  case  that  had  been  com- 
menced against  against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  enectual  to  raise  judicially  the  ques 
tion  of  Mr.  Stanton's  legal  right  to  continno  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Departs 
ment  of  War  against  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  also  in  reference  to  obtaining  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  shall  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by 
evidence  of  what  was  done  by  the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  discussion  and  the  roling  of  the  Ghief  Justice  in 
respect  to  that  question  was  in  reference  to  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment. 
Nothing  had  been  said  about  the  fifth  article  in  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the 
Ghief  Justice  recollects.  The  question  is  now  asked  with  reference  to  the  fifth 
article  and  the  intent  alleged  in  that  article  to  conspire.  Tne  Ghief  'Justice 
thinks  it  is  admissible  with  that  view  under  the  ruling  upon  the  first  offer.  He 
will,  however,  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr,  G0NNB88.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  is  asked.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oalifomia  aska  for  Ae  vote  of  llie 
Senate.  Senators,  70a  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  is  admissible, 
and  shall  be  put  to  the  witness,  will  say  ay 

Mr.  Howard  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  fifth  article.  I  was  not  in  when 
it  was  read. 

The  Seci-etary  read  the  fifth  article,  as  follows  : 

That  said  Andrew  Jofanson,  Ptesident  of  the  United  States,  nnmindliil  of  the  higk  duties 
of  bis  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Febraary,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  oonspira 
with  one  Lorenso  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Represeatatiyee  unknown, 
to  prerent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled,  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully 
attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  beinjp  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  holding 
said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
there  commit,  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  qnestioB  proposed  lo 
be  put  to  ^he  witness. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

After  you  had  reported  to  the  President  the  result  of  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  writ  of  iMeos 
eorfuSf  did  you  do  any  other  act  in  pursuance  of  the  ori)^nal  instructions  you  had  reodved 
from  the  President  on  Saturday  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  the  office ; 
and,  if  so,  state  what  the  acts  were  T 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  27  ;  nays,  23 ;  as 
follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grhnes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pattersoa 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Spragoo,  SoniBer, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers,  and  Willey— 27. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cpnkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Frelin^uysen,  Harlem,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  «ye,  Pomeroy,  Raai- 
•ey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WilHams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 23. 

Not  toting — ^Messrs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Henderson,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  be  admissible.  ' 

Mr.  OuRTis,  (to  the  witness.)    Now  yon  may  state  it,  Mr.  Cox. 

The  Witness.  On  the  same  da}'  or  the  next^  I  forget  which,  I  prepared  «a 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto.  I  think  a  delay  of  one  day 
occurred  in  the  efifort  to  procure  certified  copies  of  General  Thomas's  commis- 
sioQ  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  of  the  order  to  Mr.  Stanton.  I  then 
applied  to  the  district  attorney  to  sign  the  information  in  the  nature  of  a  qu0 
warranto,  and  he  declined  to  do  so  without  instructions  or  a  request  from  the 
President  or  the  Attorney  Qenend.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  papers  were  sent  to  him.  We  also  gave  it  as  our  opinion 
to  him  that  it  would  not  be 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop.  We  object  to  the  opinion  given  by  these  geii« 
tlemen  to  the  Attorney  General  as  tending  to  show  the  President's  motives  or 
intent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  insist  upon  it  if  the  other  side  object.  (To  the  wit- 
ness.)   You  can  now  proceed  to  state  anything  that  was  done  after  this  time. 

The  Witnbss.  Nothing  was  done  after  this  time  by  me.  The  papers  woe 
returned  to  me  recently. 

Mr.  (Curtis,  (to  the  managers.)  The  witness  is  now  yours,  gendemen,  for 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  OoNiNBHS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  otf^^^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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Waltbr  S.  Cox  cross-examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Toa  stated  that  70a  had  been  practicing  law  here  in  Washington 
8ome  twenty  years  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Always. 

Q.  Was  any  other  counsel  associated  with  you  by  the  President  t  , 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  counsel  in  that  case  for  the  President  or  for  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  considered  myself  counsel  for  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  so  announce  yourself  to  Ohief  Justice  Oarttert 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  appeared  before  him  as  counsel  for  Thomas  7 

A.  I  did  in  that  proceeding. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  understand  in  any  way,  so  fiur  as  you  know,  that  you  were 
desiring  to  do  anything  there  on  behalf  of  the  President  i 

A.  1  had  mentioned  the  fact  to  Judge  Gartter  privately,  out  oi  court,  that  I 
had  been  sent  for  and  directed  to  take  charge  of  or  institute  proceedings. 

Q.  As  counsel  for  the  President  I 

A.  Yes,  sur;  that  I  had  been  sent  for  by  the  President. 

Q.  But  did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  coming  into  his  court  as  counsel  for 
the  President  ? 

A.* I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  whether,  when  I  tM  him,  1  had  then  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  discussions  or  your  action  before  the  court  did  you  inform 
either  the  court  or  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  you  desired  to  have  the 
case  put  in  train  so  that  you  could  get  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Had  either  the  court  or  the  counsel  any  means  of  knowing  that  that  was 
your  purpose  or  the  President's  purpose,  so  ^  as  you  were  concerned  i 

A.  In  no  other  way  than  from  our  application  for  the  habeas  corpus  upon  our 
announcement  of  General  Thomas's  surrender  into  custody,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised. 

Q.  Nothing  only  what  they  might  infer  t 

A.  Precisely. 

Q.  They  might  infer  thatt 

A.  I  had  no  conversation  with  them  before  the  result. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  conversadons  with  counsel  outside  of  the  court, 
but  1  am  speaking  of  proceedings  in  court  ? 

A.  Precisely  so. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  court  were  eoncemed— €uid  I  ask  for 
nothing  dse-^there  was  no  intimation,  dhrect  or  indirect,  that  there  was  any 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  case  to 
test  the  constitutionality  or  the  propriety  of  any  law  ? 

A.  There  was  none  that  I  remember  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  on  the  bench 
acting  at  that  time — no  other  than  private  intormation. 

Q.  Your  private  information  to  the  judge  I  have  not  asked  for.  Was  there 
any  in  court  to  the  counsel  who  appeared  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Then,  so  fer  as  you  know,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  could  only  treat 
this  as  a  question  of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  of  Mr.  Thomas  7  [No  answer.] 
Well,  sir,  it  being  your  desire  to  have  that  question  tested,  and  as  you,  appear- 
ing for  the  government,  coidd  do  so  by  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  why  did  you 
not  speak  to  the  prosecutor's  counsel  and  ask  to  have  it  put  in  train  for  thatt 
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A.  Because  I  did  not  think  they  would  consent  to  it.  We  did  not  desire  to 
let  them  know  our  object  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  concealed  your  object  from  them  ? 

A.  We  rather  did,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  they  acted  as  they  did  act,  whether  rightly  or  wrong^ly,  under  that 
concealment,  did  they  ? 

A.  They  seemed  to  divine  the  object  before  we  got  through  and  to  endeavor 
to  defeat  it. 

Q.  And  they  only  seemed  to  divine  it  from  the  course  they  took  1  That  is 
the  only  reason  they  had  for  seeming  to  divine  it  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  yon  prepared  the  papers  for  an  informatioii  in  the  nature  of  a 
quo  warranto  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  either  on  Wednesday,  the  26thy  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  26th  or  27th  of  February] 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  the  27th. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  President  was  impeached  1 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  between  the  time  that  you  reported  to  him  and 
the  time  when  you  prepared  this  paper  1 

A.  I  did  not.     I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  You  prepared  that  paper  and  carried  it  to  the  Attorney  (General,  did  you 
not? 

A.  First,  to  the  district  attorney,  or  rAther  I  spoke  to  him  without  presenting 
the  paper. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him  and  he  said  he  must  have  some  order  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  President  before  he  could  acti 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  Attorney  Gemeral  1 

A.  I  did  not  go  in  person ;  I  sent  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  note  with  them  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  simply  sent  the  papers  t 

A.  I  sent  a  message,  either  written  or  verbal ;  I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  think  by  Mr.  Merrick  or  Mr.  Bradley ;  I  cannot  say  which. 

Q.  What  Bradley  ? 

A.  Joseph  H. 

Q.  The  elder  or  younger  1 

A.  The  elder. 

Q.  Was  he  concerned  in  the  matter  1 

A.  He  appeared  in  court  with  us  merely  as  an  adviser,  as  a  friend  of  GknenJ 
Thomas. 

Q.  Joseph  H.  Bradley  appeared  in  the  courts  of  the  District  1 

A.  He  did  not  appear  in  his  character  as  attorney  of  the  court.  He  appeared 
in  person,  not  in  the  character  of  an  attorney. 

Q.  He  appeared  in  person,  but  did  not  appear  as  an  attorney! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A.  Nothing  to  the  court  or  to  the  judge. 

Q.  Is  this  Mr.  Bradley  the  same  man  who  was  disbarred  ? 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  So  that  he  could  not  appear.  Now,  since  you  sent  those  papers  to  the 
Attorney  General,  have  you  ever  received  them  back'ifQ'^'^^^  ^^ 
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.  A.  I  have. 

Q.  When? 

A.  A  few  days  ago. 

Q.  By  "  a  few  days  ago"  when  do  you  mean  t  Since  you  have  been  Bum- 
moned  as  a  witness  ? 

A.  I  think  not — just  before,  1  believe. 
.    Q.  Just  before  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Preparatory  to  your  being  summoned  as  a  witness  t 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  After  or  before  this  case  was  opened :  before  or  after  the  trial  began  1 

A.  After. 

Q.  How  long  after  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  think  it  was  four  or  five  days  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  come 
to  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  Attorney  General  about  them 
between  the  time  you  sent  them  and  the  time  when  you  received  them  ?  I  do 
not  ask  what  the  communication  was ;  I  only  ask  the  fact  whether  you  had  any 
communication  ? 

A.  None  in  person. 

Q.  Had  you  any  in  writing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  none  in  any  way,  if  you  had  none  either  in  person  or  in 
writing  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  through  Mr.  Merrick,  to  whom  it  was  more  convenient  to  see 
him  than  it  was  to  me. 

Q.  So  you  can  only  know  by  what  Mr.  Merrick  said  1 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Of  that  I  will  not  ask  you ;  you  say  the  papers  were  returned  to  yoi. 
Where  are  they  now  1 

A.  I  have  them  in  my  pocket 

Q.  Were  they  not  returned  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  your  having  them  when 
you  should  be  called  as  a  witness  t    Do  you  not  so  understand  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  with  a  message. 

Q.  How  soon  before  you  were  summoned  t 

A.  Not  more  than  a  day  or  two,  I  think. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  f 

A.  I  think  a  day  or  two  before ;  I  am  not  very  sure. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  have  those  papers,  up  to  the  hour  in  which  we  ax% 
speaking,  been  presented  to  any  judge  of  any  court  1 

A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Up  to  the  hour  that  we  are  speaking  have  you  been  directed  either  by  the 
Attorney  (General  or  the  President  to  present  that  application  to  any  judge  of 
any  court  ? 

A.  The  papers  came  to  me  with  a  direction  that  Mr.  Merrick  and  myself 
should  use  our  discretion. 

Q.  They  came  with  a  written  message  7 

A.  No ;  a  verbal  one,  through  Mr.  Merrick  to  me,  or  rather  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him,  and  by  him  to  me. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Merrick,  if  I  understand  you,  was  not  associated  with  you  in  this 
proceeding  as  counsel  for  the  President,  because  I  asked  you  if  the  President 
had  any  other  counsel  1 

A.  Me  was  not,  as  I  understood  it ;  he  was  counsel  for  General  Thomas. 

Q.  Was  this  a  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Thomas  ? 

The  Witness.  Which  movement  1  r^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Manager  BctLbr.  This  moyement  for  an  information  in  the  mttore  of  a 
^[uo  warranto, 

A.  It  was  not.    It  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  Us  relation 

Q.  On  the  relation  of  G^eral  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  70a  received  in  writing,  or  verballj  to  yourself,  any  direc- 
tions, either  from  the  President  or  the  Attorney  (}enend,  to  file  those  papenl 

A.  No  positive  directions. 

Q.  Any  positive  or  unpositive  from  him  to  jott  t 

A.  Not  immediately. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  through  Mr.  Merrick. 

A.  The  only  communication  I  received  was  through  him. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  state  from  whom  did  Mr.  Merrick  bring  yes  a 
direction  or  communication  % 

A.  From  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Who  1    Use  names,  if  you  please. 

A.  The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  Five  days  ago !  Mr.  Stanbery  resigned  as  Attorney  Qeaealf  we  have 
heard,  some  fortnight  ago  or  more.  How  could  it  come  to  you  from  die  Attor- 
ney General  five  £iys  ago  ? 

A.  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  You  have  never  received  any  direction,  even  through  Mr.  Merrick,  from 
the  Attorney  General,  but  some  sort  of  direction  from  the  President's  counsel, 
through  Mr.  Merrick  1 

A.  All  I  received  was 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  just  hear  my  question.     . 

The  Witness.  Repeat  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlrr.  Have  you  received  any  communication,  through  Mr. 
Merrick  or  anybody  else,  from  tne  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stotes-^-not 
the  resigned  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  have  not  from  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  receivea  any  from  him,  either  verbally  or  otherwise, 
while  he  was  Attorney  Greneral  1 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  you  sent  in  the  papers  was  he  then  Attorney  General  t 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you  not  think,  and  make  yourself  certain  on  that  point  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  when  he  resigned.  If  you  can  inform  me  when  that  was, 
I  can  answer. 

Q.  And  the  resignation  made  no  difference  in  your  action,  so  that  you  do  not 
remember  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  thin^  he  could  have  resigned  at  that  time.  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  papers  were  sent  to  him  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  of 
Grenend  Thomas. 

Q.  And  were  returned  by  him  to  you  four  or  five  days  ago  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  precise  as  to  that^five  or  six  days,  or  four  or  five  dajrs. 

Q.  Long  after  he  resigned,  at  any  rate  ? 

A.  I  bdieve  it  was. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  told  us  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  brought  a  commniweatioa 
from  the  Attorney  General  you  meant  from  Mr.  Stanbery  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  have  received  no  communication  from  the  President  or  from  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those  proceedii^  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  since  you  haive  prepared  those  m^fSt  theie 
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lias  not  been  any  direction  or  any  effort  from  tbe  President  or  the  Attoniej 
General — ^leaving  out  Mr.  Stanberj,  for  he  is  not  Attorney  General  now — from 
the  President  or  the  Attorney  General  to  have  anything  done  with  those  papers  t 
•  A.  There  has  been  no  direction,  and  there  has  been  no 

Q.  Communication? 

A.  Oommunicatiou  to  me  since  the  papers  were  f<»rwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  we  will  go  to  the  court  for  a  moment  Did  not  Mr.  Merrick  or 
yourself  make  the  motion  to  have  Mr.  Thomas*  discharged  ? 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  in  custody  under  his  recognizance  up  to  the  time  of  that 
motion  f 

A.  We  claimed  that  he  was,  but  the  other  side  denied  it. 

Q.  And  to  settie  that  question  you  moved  his  discharge  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  graatedl 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  motion? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  So  that,  in  fact,  General  Thomas  was  discharged  by  the  court  from  cusr 
tody  on  the  motion  of  the  President's  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  has  not  said  <'  from  custody." 

The  WiTNRSS.  Discharged  from  fiirther  attendance. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Excuse  me.  If  he  was  not  discharged  from  custody,  what  was  he  dis- 
charged from? 

A.  He  was  discharged  from  the  complaint,  or  from  any  farther  detention  or 
examination,  I  suppose. 

Q.  From  "farther  detention?"  He  could  not  be  detained  without  being  in 
eostody? 

A  Not  very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  thought  not,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  learned 
eoansel  on  that  point. 

The  Witness.  He  was  discharged  from  the  complaint,  I  presame. 

Q.  Then  I  will  repeat  the  question  at  the  point  at  which  I  was  interrupted  t 
whether,  in  fact,  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  discharged  from  custody,  from  detention, 
from  farther  being  held  to  answer  upon  that  complaint  by  the  motion  of  the 
President's  counsel? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  that  information  signed  by  any  Attorney  General,  pasty 
current,  or  to  come,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Richard  T.  Merrick  sworn  and  exanuned. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Washington  city. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  profession  ? 

A.  1  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  profession  ? 

A.  Nineteen  or  twenty  years,  or  over.    In  1847 1  was  admitted. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  professionally  in  anv  way  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  General  Thomas  before  Chief  J  ustice  6artter  ? 

A.  I  was  employed  by  General  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  conduct  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him,  and  whi^  brought 
him  before  Chief  Justice  Oartter.  ^  9  ^^^^  ^v  ^OOgie 
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Q.  In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  22d  of  Febmaiy,  did  70U  have  an  intser* 
view,  in  company  with  General  Thomas  or  otherwise,  with  the  President  of  tbfi 
United  States  ? 

A.  AfUr  the  action  taken  by  the  chief  justice  on  the  case  sitting  at  cham- 
bers on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  at  the  instance  of  Oeneral  Thomas,  I  went  to 
the  President's  House  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  the  President  the  affi^vit 
and  the  bond  filed  by  Oeneral  Thomas,  and  communicating  to  the  Preeideot 
what  had  transpired  in  regard  to  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  what  had  transpired  7 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  did  not  understand  what  the  question  was. 

Mr.  OuBTis.  The  question  is,  did  he  conmiunicate  to  the  President  what  bad 
transpired  in  regard  to  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  wholly  immate- 
rial. The  Senate  ruled  in  the  President's  acts  in  employing  Mr.  Ooz  as  bis 
counsel.  Those  were  his  acts.  But  what  communication  took  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Merrick,  who  very  firankly  tells  us  here  he  was  employed  by  Gen- 
eral Thomas  as  his  counsel,  I  think  cannot  be  evidence. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  thinks  the  evidence  is  cumulative 
only,  and  is  admissible.  He  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator 
desires  it.    The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Upon  the  whole  I  will  not  press  the  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Cubtis,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  you  communicated  to  the 
President,  in  the  presence  of  General  Thomas,  what  had  transpired  in  reference 
to  the  case  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  communicated  what  had  transpired  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  absence  of  General  Thomas  in  the  first  instance,  for  he  was  not  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  when  I  called ;  but  during  the  interview  General  Thomas 
arrived,  and  the  same  communication  was  again  made  in  a  general  conversation, 
in  which  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  President,  General  Thomas, 
and  myself  participated. 

Q.  I  wish  now  you  would  state  whether,  either  from  the  President  himed^ 
or  from  the  Attorney  General  in  his  presence,  vou  received  any  instructions  or 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  you  in  reference  to  General 
Thomas's  easel 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stay  a  moment. 

By  Mr,  Cubtis: 
Q.  In  the  first  place  you  may  fix,  if  you  please,  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
this  occurred  on  the  22d. 

The  Witness.  The  manager  signified  to  me  to  stop. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  What  date  wa3  it? 
The  Witness.  The  22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Cubtis: 

Q.  Now,  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  near  as  yon  can  fix  it? 

A.  I  think  the  proceedings  before  Chief  Justice  Cartter  at  chambers  took 
place  between  10  and  half-past  10  o'clock;  to  the  best  df  my  recollection  about 
10  o'clock.  Immediately  after  they  terminated,  (and  they  extended  through 
only  a  very  brief  period,  for  it  was  simply  to  give  a  bond,)  I  ordered  copies  of 
the  papers  to  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  made  I  took  them  to  die 
Executive  Mansion.  I  think  it  occupied  probably  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour 
to  make  the  copies,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  reached  the  Executive  Mansion 
by  noon. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  answer  the  residue  of  the  question,  whether  you  recdved 
either  from  the  President  himself,  or  the  Attorney  General  in  the  presence  of 
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Ae  President,  any  directions  or  soggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  70a 
as  counsel  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  you  ask  now  for  the  conversations  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  for  suggestions  or  directions  to  this  gentleman.  I  do  not 
go  outside  of  those. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  those  are  conversations,  and  I  do  not  think 
thej  can  be  put  in.  This  was  not  employing,  as  was  the  other  case,  a  counsel 
to  do  anything ;  but  it  was  giving  directions  as  to  how  Thomas's  counsel  should 
try  his  case. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  was  said.  They* 
might  amount  to  verbal  acts,  as  they  are  called  in  the  books ;  and  if  this  gentle- 
man so  received  and  acted  upon  them  I  suppose  they  then  pass  out  of  the  range 
of  mere  talk  or  declarations.  The  question  is  whether  hh  received  instmctioni 
or  suggestions  from  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  difficulty  is  this :  it  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  the  difference  between  acts  and  declarations,  although 
declarations  make  it  a  remove  further  off;  but  my  proposition  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's acts  in  directing  General  Thomas's  counsel  to  defend  General  Thomas, 
his  client,  not  being  emploved  by  him,  the  President,  cannot  be  evidence, 
whether  regarded  as  acts  or  declarations.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  instructions  were  to  defend  Mr. 
Thomas.  The  point  of  the  inquiry  is  that  the  instructions  were  to  make  inves- 
tigations in  this  proceeding  whether  steps  could  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
iexki.  You  cannot  anticipate  what  the  answer  is  to  be  by  the  objections.  We 
offer  to  sbow  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  after 
this  report  of  the  situation  that  was  opened  by  the  existence  of  this  case  of 
General  Thomas,  gave  certain  directions  to  this  gentleman  of  the  profession  in 
reference  to  grafting  upon  that  case  the  means  of  having  a  Jutbetu  corpus. 

Mn  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it.  The  statement  of  it  is 
enough.  General  Thomas's  lawyer  goes  to  the  President ;  the  President  has 
no  more  right  to  direct  General  Thomas's  lawyer  than  he  has  to  direct  me ;  and 
thereupon  they  do  not  offer  even  the  declarations  of  the  President,  but  they  offer 
now  the  declarations  of  the  President's  lawyer.  Attorney  General  Stanbery,  and 
you  are  asked  to  allow  his  counsel  to  put  in  his  declarations  as  part  of  this 
defence.     If  that  is  allowed  to  go  in  no  argument  on  earth  can  be  of  any  avail. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Stie  offer  of  proof  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk.) 
e  Ohibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  abont  the  hour  of  12,  noon,  on  the  22d  of  Febraaiy,  npon  the  first 
communication  to  the  President  of  the  situation  of  General  Thomas's  case,  the  President, 
or  the  Attorney  General  in  his  presence,  eave  the  attorneys  certain  directions  as  to  obtaining 
a  writ  of  habeoM  corouM  for  the  purpose  of  testing  judiciallj  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  omce  of  Secretary  of  War  against  the  authority  of  the  President. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Ohief  Ju^stice  thinks  this  evidence  admissible  within 
the  rule  already  determined  by  the  Senate.  He  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  The  witness  may  answa:  the 
question. 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether  thePresident,  or  the  Attorney  Greneral 
in  his  presence,  gave  you  any  instructions  in  respect  to  proceedings  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President? 

A.  The  Attorney  G^eral,  upon  learning  from  me  the  situation  of  the  case, 
asked  if  it  ^as  possible  in  any  way  to  get  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  immediately* 
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1  told  bim  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  that  qnestion.  He  tbea  said :  "  Look 
at  it  and  see  whether  you  can  take  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Ooort  immediately 
upon  a  hahecLs  carpui  and  have  a  decision  from  that  trtbnnal."  I  told  him  I 
would. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  this  time  did  jou  come  in  communication  with  any  gentle- 
man acting  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  refdrence.  to  this  mattor,  and  who 
was  that  gentleman,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  question  ?    We  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether,  subsequent  to  this  time,  he  came  into 
communication  with  any  other  legal  gen^man  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  who  he  was  ? 

A.  I  examined  the  question  as  requested  by  the  Attorney  Greneral,  and  mi 
the  evening  or  afternoon  of  the  22d,  and  I  think  within  two  or  three  hours  nft/ex 
I  had  seen  him,  I  wrote  him  a  note. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  not  have  the  contents  of  that  note  vnless  it 
is  ruled  in. 

The  WiTNBSS.  1  paused,  sir,  that  you  might  object. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Stating  the  result  of  that  examination  i 

A.  Stating  the  result  of  that  examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Whatever  was  in  that  note  you  will  not  state  it. 

The  Witnbss.  That  was  all  the  contents. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Nothing  will  be  stated  unless  the  Senate  rules  it  in. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  You  wrote  him  a  note  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  I  wrote  him  a  note  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  following  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, this  being  Saturday,  I  met  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  the  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understood,  and  in  consultation  with  him  I  communicated  to  him  t^ 
eonclu^ons  to  which  I  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  my  examination  on  the 
Saturday  previous,  and  we,  having  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  agreed  to  con- 
duct the  case  together  in  harmony  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  the  contem- 
plated result  of  getting  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  habeas  corpus. 

Q.  State  now  anything  which  you  and  Mr.  Cox  did  for  the  purpose  oC 
accomplishing  that  result.  ^ 

A.  Having  formed  our  plan  of  proceeding,  we  went  into  court  on  die  day  on 
which,  according  to  the  bond,  G^n^ral  Thomas  was  to  appear  before  Judge 
Cartter  at  chambers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  day  was  that? 

The  Witness.  That  was,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.     Shall  I  state  what  transpired? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  so  far  as  it  regurds  your  acts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  respectfrilly  submit  once  again,  Mr.  Premdent,  that 
the  acts  of  General  Thomas's  counsel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  the  President  was  impeached,  <iinnot  be  put  in  evidence. 

The  Witnbss,  (to  counsel.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  correction  t 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  Certainly. 

The  W1TNB8S.  You  asked  when  I  next  came  in  contact  with  any  one  repre- 
senting the  President.  I  should  have  stated  that  on  Tuesday  night,  by 
appointment,  I  had  an  interview  w\tk  the  Attorney  Genial  upon  the  subject  of 
this  case,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  see  that  that  alters  the  question,  whidi  I 
desire  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  done,  before  I  argue  it ;  because 
I  have  argued  one  or  two  questions  here,  and  then  another  question  Appeared 
when  it  came  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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The  Chief  Jcsticb.  The  coanael  will  please  reduce  their  question  to 
writing. 
The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows ; 

What,  if  anythiDg^,  did  yon  tnd  Mr.  Cox  do  in  refereaoe  to  acodmplishing  the  result  70a 
have  spoken  oft 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  that  include  what  was  dene  in  court  1 

Mr.  Curtis  It  includes  what  was  done  by  the  ckiei  justice  as  a  magistrate 
or  in  court,  if  it  is  so  termed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  suppose  that  that  must  be  termed  a  court  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  the  same  question  which  was  put  to  the  other  witness* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No;  it  is  another  person. 

3-^he  Chief  Justicb.  Does  the  manager  object  to  the  question  as  proposed ! 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  competent,  but  he  will 
put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  (Aner  a  pause,  to  the 
witness.)     Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  me  the  question? 

The  Secretary  read  the  question. 

The  WiTNBSS.  To  answer  that ^  question  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state 
what  transpire^  before  the  judge  at  chambers  and  in  court  oa  Wednesday  ;  for 
all  that  we  did  was  done  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Go  ob. 

The  WiTNRSS.  Shall  I  state  iti 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

A.  We  went  into  the  room  in  the  City  Hall  in  which  the  criminal  court  holds 
its  session,  in  the  morning.  Chief  Justice  Cartter  was  then  holding  the  term  of 
the  criminal  court,  and  the  criminal  court  was  regularly  opened.  After  some 
business  in  the  criminal  court  was  discharged,  the  chief  justice  announced  that 
he  was  ready  to  hear  the  case  of  General  Thomas.  The  qaestion  was  then  sug- 
gested whether  it  was  to  be  heard  in  chambers  or  before  the  court.  The  chief 
justice  said  he  would  hear  it  as  at  chambers,  the  criminal  court  not  haviog  then 
been  adjourned.  The  case  was  thereupon  called  up.  The  counsel  appearing 
for  Mr.  Stanton  or  for  the  government,  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Riddle,  moved 
that  the  case  be  continued  or  postponed  until  the  following  day,  on  the  ground 
of  the  absence  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  I  think,  and  on  the  additional  plea  of 
Mr.  Carpent^'s  indisposition.  To  that  motion,  after  consultation  with  my  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  who  appeared  in  person  as  advisory 
counsel  for  General  Thomas,  I  rose  and  objected  to  the  postponement,  stating 
that  I  was  constrained  to  object,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  personal  indispo- 
sition, to  which  I  always  yielded ;  but  I  objected  now  for  the  reason  that  this 
was  a  case  involving  a  question  of  great  public  interest,  which  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  government  rendered  it  necessary  should  be  speedily  determined. 
I  elaborated  the  view.  Mr.  Carpenter  replied,  representing  that  there  could  be 
no  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  he  earnestly  urged  the  court  to  a  post- 
ponement. The  chief  justice  thereupon  said — I  think  he  remarked  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  the  plea  of  a  personal  indisposition  of 
counsel  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  side ;  that  it  was  generally  sufficient, 
and  went  on  to  remark  upon  the  motion  further  in  such  a  manner  that  I  con- 
cluded he  would  continue  the  case  until  the  following  day ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
saw  that  he  would  continue  the  case  until  the  following  day  we  brought  forward 
a  motion  that  it  be  then  adjourned  from  before  the  chief  justice  at  ^ambers  to 
the  chief  justice  holding  the  criminal  court.  That  question  was  argued  by 
counsel  and  overruled  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Johnson.  By  the  court  ? 

The  Witness.  By  the  judge  at  chambers,  not  by  the  court.  Ljthen  sub- 
mitted to  the  judge Digitized  by  dOOgle 
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Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  simply  anderstood,  that  I  vAtj 
clear  my  skirts  of  this  matter,  that  this  all  goes  in  under  oar  ohjection,  and  under 
the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  Ghibp  Justice,  ft  goes  in  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    (To  the  witness.)  Proceed,  sir. 

The  Witness.  We  then  announced  to  the  judge  that  General  Thomas's  hail 
had  surrendered  him,  or  that  he  was  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  the  marshal 
was  advancing  toward  him  at  the  time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Cox 
handed  me,  while  on  my  feet,  and  while  I  was  making  that  announcement,  the 
petition  for  a  hahea»  corpus,  which  I  then  presented  to  the  criminal  court,  which 
having  opened  in  the  morning,  had  not  yet  adjourned,  and  over  which  Ohief 
Justice  Gartter  was  presidmg.  I  presented  the  htUfeus  carpus  to  the  crimioal 
court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  petition  ? 

The  WiTNRSS.  The  petition  for  a  kaheas  corpui  to  the  criminal  court,  repre- 
senting that  General  Tbonuts  was  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  asked  that  it 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Was  that  petition  in  writing  ? 

The  Witness.  That  petition  was  in  writing,  I  believe.  As  I  said,  it  was 
handed  to  me  by  one  of  my  associates,  and  if  my  recollection  seryes  me  aright  I 
have  seen  the  petition  since,  and  it  was  not  signed.  When  handed  to  me  Gen- 
eral Thomas  and  Mr.  Bradley  were  sitting  immediately  behind  me,  and  after 
reading  it  I  laid  it  down,  and  I  believe  it  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  reporters 
and  not  regained  for  half  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 
,    Q.  Well,  sir,  after  you  had  read  it  what  occurred! 

.  A.  After  I  had  read  it  a  discussion  arose  upon  the  propriety  of  the  petition 
and  the  regularity  of  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  its  presentation.  The 
counsel  upon  the  other  side  contended  that  General  Thomas  was  not  in  custody, 
and  that  it  was  a  remarkable  case — I  remember  that  expression,  I  think,  of  liLr. 
Carpenter's — for  an  accused  party  to  insist  upon  putting  himself  in  jail  or  in 
custody.  We  contended  that  he  was  in  custody.  The  chief  justice  ruled  that 
he  was  not  in  custody  at  all,  and  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  put  him  in  custody. 

The  counsel  upon  the  other  side  further  stated  that  they  desired  neither  that 
he  should  be  put  in  custody  nor  that  he  should  give  bond,  becai^^e  they  were 
certain,  from  his  character  and  position,  that  he  would  be  here  to  answer  any 
charge  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  The  chief  justice  replied  that,  in 
view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  counsel,  he  should  neither  put  him  in  cus- 
tody nor  demand  bond,  and  was  himself  satisfied  there  was  no  necessity  for  pur- 
suing either  course.  We  then  remarked,  "  If  he  is  not  in  custody  and  not  under 
bond  he  is  discharged."  I  think  some  one  said,  "He  is  then  discharged;"  and 
thereupon,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  alternatives 
presented  of  his  being  placed  in  custody  or  discharged  upon  the  record,  we 
moved  for  his  discharge  in  order  to  bring  up  the  question  officially  of 'his  com- 
mitment.    He  was  thereupon  discharged. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  believe  that  is  all  we  wish  to  examine  Mr,  Merrick  upon. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  Were  you  counsel,  Mr.  Merrick,  for  Surratt  1 
A.  I  was,  sir. 
Q.  Wasrflr.  Coxl 
A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bradley,  who  was  advisory  counsel  in  this  proceeding? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  Executive  Mansion  that  mornine^homajB  was  not 
there,  you  tell  us  1  Digitized  by  VjjOOQIc 
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A.  I  think  not.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  70a  learn  whether  he  had  been  there  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not.  Had  I  so  learned  I  probably 
ahonld  have  recollected  it. 

Q.  Did  jon  not  learn  that  Thomas  was  then  over  at  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did,  and  think  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  when  he  returned  that  he  had  come  from  the  War 
Department  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  tax  your  want  of  recollection  any  farther. 
[Laughter.] 

'Edwin  0.  Pbrrin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Evabts  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Answer.  I  reside  on  Long  island,  near  Jamaica. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  that  region  1 

A.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Long  Island  over  ten  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  where  had  you  resided  ? 

A.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  so  personally  acquainted  with  him? 

A.  J  knew  Mr.  Johnson  in  Tennessee  for  several  years  before  I  left  this  State, 
having  met  him  more  particularly  upon  the  stump  in  political  campaigns,  I  being 
a  whig  and  he  a  democrat. 

Q.  And  has  that  acquaintance  continued  until  the  present  time  ? 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  "Vyere  you  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  month  of  February  last  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  for  what  period  of  time  ? 

A.  I  came  here,  I  think,  about  the  Ist  day  of  February,  or  near  that  time, 
and  remained  until  about  the  1st  of  March  or  last  of  February. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  you  at  a  hotel  or  at  a  private  residence  1 

A.  At  a  private  boarding  house. 

Q.  Did  y«u  have  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
21st  of  February  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Alone,  or  in  company  with  whom? 

A.  In  company  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? 

A.  Mr.  Selye,  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  made  this  visit  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  pray  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  It  is  merely  introductory.  It  is  nothing  material.  You  have 
no  ground  to  object,  as  the  answer  will  show. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Selye  said  that  while  he  knew  the  President  he  never 
had  been  formally  presented  to  him  ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
the  President,  and  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  up 
with  him  to  the  President's  and  introduce  him. 
ByMr.  EvARTS: 

Q.  When  did  this  occur  ? 

A.  On  the  20th. 

Q.  The  day  before?  ^  . 

A.  The  day  before— on  the  20th,  Digitized  by  VjOOg Ic 
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Q.  Yonr  visit,  then,  on  the  2l8t  was  on  this  iadiiceiDeDt  t 

A.  I  made  the  appointment  for  the  next  day.  I  informed  Mr.  Selje  that  it 
was  cabinet  day,  and  it  wouhi  be  no  use  to  go  until  after  two  o'clock,  as  we 
probably  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  appointed  two  o'clock,  at  hh 
rooms  in  Twelfth  street,  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  went  there,  and  you  took  up  Mr.  Selye  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Selye's  room.  He  called  a  carriage,  and  we  got  in  and 
drove  to  the  President's  house,  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  or  perhaps  nearly  three* 
I  did  not  note  the  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difBculty  in  getting  in  1 

A.  We  had.  Mr.  Kershaid,  the  uSier  at  the  door,  when  I  handed  him  Mr. 
Selye's  card  and  mine,  said  that  the  President  had  some  of  his  cabinet  with 
him  yet,  and  no  one  would  be  admitted.  I  told  Inm  I  wished  that  he  would  go 
in  and  say  to  the  President  or  say  to  Colonel  Moore,  with  my  compliments 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me;  are  you  going  to  put  in  Colonel  Moore? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  no  matter;  we  are  only  getting  at  the  fact  how  he  got  in. 
(To  the  witness.)  Was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Selye  was  a  member  of  Congress 
mentioned  1 

A.  That  was  mentioned,  that  Mv.  Selye  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

Q.  And  so  you  got  in  ? 

A.  And  so  we  got  in. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up-staurs ;  and  were  you  immediately  admitted,  or  other- 
wise t 

A.  We  were  up-stairs  then  when  this  took  place ;  in  the  ante-room  near  the 
President's  reception  room. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  went  in  after  a  while  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  went  in. 

Q.  Was  the  President  alone  when  you  went  in  1 

A.  He  was  alone. 

Q.  And  did  you  introduce  Mr.  Selye  ? 

A.  I  introduced  Mr.  Selye. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  Congress  t 

A.  As  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Rochester  di.«trict. 

Q.  Before  this  time  had  you  heard  that  any  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  had  been  made  ? 

A.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  had  Mr.  Selye,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  He  had  not.  I  found  him  lying  down  when  I  got  to  his  room,  about  two 
o*clock,  and  he  complained  of  being  unwell. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  1 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  then  hear  from  the  President  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ! 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  object  to  the 
statement  of  the  President  to  this  person  or  Mr.  Selye  or  anybody  else,  declara- 
tions made  to  parties  in  the  country  generally.  There  can  be  no  end  to  this 
kind  of  evidence ;  everybody  may  be  brought  here.  Where  are  we  to  stop,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  stop  ?  If  not,  the  time  of  the  country  will  be  consumed  in 
hearing  every  conversation  between  the  President  and  every  person  that  he 
chooses  to  introduce, 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  the  evidence  is  proper  the  time  to  have  considered  about  ihe 
public  interest  was  when  the  trial  was  commenced  or  promoted.  We  are  not  to 
De  excluded  from  a  defence  because  it  takes  time  to  put  it  in.  Of  course  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  stop  a  cause  at  the  end  of  the  prosecution's  case  and 
save  the  time  of  the  country  or  of  the  court.  We  are  reducing  to  writing  our 
offer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  simply  is  what  was  e^ttUbetween  the 
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President  and  Mr.  Selje  and  Mr.  Perrin.  That  is  the  qnestion  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  object  to. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  redncing  it  to  form  in  order  that  it  maj  be  passed 
upon. 

The  offer,  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as 
follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  then  stated  that  he  had  issued  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  General  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim ; 
that  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  "Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order;"  the 
President  replied,  "There  is  no  danper  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  the  office.*' 
He  then  add^d,  *'  It  is  only  «  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate  at  once 
a  good  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  find  it,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  my  duty  to 
object  to  this.  There- is  no  end  to  declarations  of  this  sort.  The  admission  of 
those  to  Sherman  and  to  Thomas  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
was  tendered  to  them  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  res  gestce.  This  ig  mere  nar- 
ration, mere  statement  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended  to  do.  It 
never  was  evidence  and  never  will  be  evidence  in  any  organized  court,  so  far 
as  any  experience  in  court,  has  taught  me.  I  do  not  see  why  you  limit  it.  If 
Mr.  Perrin,  who  says  that  he  has  heretofore  been  on  the  stump,  can  go  there 
and  ask  him  questions,  and  the  answers  can  be  received,  why  not  anybody  ejse  ? 
If  Mr.  Selye  could  go  there,  why  not  everybody  else  1  Why  could  he  not  make 
declarations  to  every  man,  ay,  and  woman,  too,  and  bring  them  in  here,  as  to 
what  he  intended  to  do  and  what  he  had  done  to  instruct  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  their  duties  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  am  cot  aware  that  the  credit  of  this  testi- 
mony is  at  all  affected  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pen-in  has  been  engaged  in  political 
canvasses,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  assists  us  in  determining  whether  this  should 
be  admitted,  because  a  declaration  might  be  made  even  to  a  female.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  whether  the  declaration,  at  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances, 
of  the  President's  intent  in  what  he  had  done  was  and  is  proper  to  be  heard. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  an  interview  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  Congress,  one  of  **  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,^'  holding,  therefore,  an  official  duty  and  having  access,  by  reason  of  his 
official  privilege,  to  the  person  of  the  President ;  that  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
the  President  was  in  the  attitude  of  supposing,  upon  the  report  of  General 
Thomas,  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  ready  to  yield  the  office,  desiring  only  the  time 
necessary  to  accommodate  his  private  convenience,  and  that  he  then  stated  to 
these  gentlemen,  "  I  have  removed  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointed  General  Thomas 
ad  interim,'*  which  was  their  first  intelligence  of  the  occurrence ;  that  upon  the 
suggestion,  "Will  there  not  be  trouble  or  difficulty  T*  the  President  answered 
(showing  thus  the  bearing  on  any  question  of  threats  or  purpose  of  force  as  to 
be  imputed  to  him  from  the  declarations  that  General  Thomas  was  making  at 
about  the  same  hour  to  Mr.  Wilkeson)  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  or  **  no 
danger  of  that,  as  General  Thomas  was  already  in."  Tlieu,  as  to  the  motive  or 
purpose  entertained  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  this  act  of  providing  any- 
body that  stould  control  the  War  Department  or  the  military  appropriations,  or 
by  combination  with  the  Treasury  Department  suck  the  public  funds,  or  to  have, 
though  I  regret  to  repeat  the  words  as  used  by  the  honorable  manager,  a  tool  or 
a  slave  to  carry  on  the  office  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  we  propose 
to  show  that  at  the  very  moment  he  asserts,  *'  This,is  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment ;  I  shall  at  onc^  send  in  a  good  name  for  the  office  to  the  Senate." 

Now,  you  will  perceive  that  this  bears  upon  the  President's  condition  of  pur- 
pose m  this  matter,  both  in  respect  to  any  force  as  threatened  or  suggested  by, 
anybody  else  being  imputable  to  him  at  this  time,  and  upon  the  question  of 
whether  this  appointment  of  General  Thomas  had  any  other  purpose  than  what 
40  I  p 
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appeared  upon  its  faee,  a  nominal  appointment,  to  raise  tbe  question  of  whetber 
Mr.  Stanton  wonld  retire  or  not,  and  determined,  as  it  seemed  to  be  for  the 
moment,  hj  the  aequieeeenee  ci  Mr.  Stanton,  was  then  only  to  be  nuuntuDed 
until  a  name  was  sent  into  the  Senate,  as  hj  proof  hitherto  given  we  have  showii 
was  done  on  the  following  day  before  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  that  the  question  be  read. 

Tbe  Ghibp  Justice.  The  proposal  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  will  be 
read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  then  stated  that  he  bad  issued  an  order  for  the 
remoTal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  ad  inUiim ; 
that  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  *' Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order."  The 
President  replied :  **  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  the  oflSce." 
He  then  added :  *'  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangemeiit;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate  at  onoea 
good  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  as  this  objection  is  ontside  of  any 
former  ruling  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perfectly  within  the  rule  laid  down  in  Hardy's 
case,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  that  rule  again,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  any  considerable  discussion,  but  to  leave  this  objec^ 
tion  under  that  rule  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate  : 

Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  fiusia,  and  einen  apply  to  the 
particular  case  that  is  charged,  though  the  intent  should  make  a  part  of  that  charge,  an 
evidence  against  a  prisoner,  and  are  not  evidence  for  him.  because  the  presumption  upoa 
which  decmrations  are  evidence  is,  that  no  roan  would  declare  anything  against  bimself 
unless  it  were  true  ;  but  every  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  or  in  the  view  to  any  difficoltj, 
would  make  declarations  for  himself. — 24  SiaU  Trials,  p.  1096. 

If  this  oflFer  of  proof  does  not  come  perfectly  within  that  rule,  then  I  ne?er 
met  a  case  within  my  experience  that  wonld  come  within  its  prorisions.  I 
leave  this  objection  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  that  rule. 

Mr.  Etarts.  It  may  truly  be  said,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senaton, 
that  the  question  now  proposed  is  not  entirely  covered  by  any  previous  ruling 
of  the  Senate,  because  there  were  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  tbe 
persons  between  whom  and  the  President  those  conferences  took  place  that  tre 
not  precisely  reproduced  here  in  the  relation  of  a  member  of  Gongreds  toward  tbe 
President.  But,  Senators,  you  will  perceive  that  before  the  controversy  aroee, 
and  at  a  time  when,  in  the  President's  opinion,  there  was  to  be  no  controveiBji 
he  made  this  statement  in  the  course  of  bis  proper  intercourse  ^ith  this  member 
of  Congress,  thus  introduced  to  him,  concerning  his  public  action.  It  is  i^pli- 
cable  in  reference  both  to  the  point  of  why  the  appointment  of  Oenend  Thomas 
was  made  and  with  what  limitation  of  purpose  in  so  appointing  him,  and  as  bei^ 
ing  also  upon  the  questiou  of  whether  he  was  using  oc  justifying  foree.  May 
not  declarations  that  are  drawn  from  supposed  coadjutors  of  his,  with  a  vie«r 
of  fixing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  same,  be  rebutted  by  bis  statements 
at  tbe  same  period  in  this  open  and  apparently  truthful  manner,  unconnected 
with  any  agitation  or  any  questions  of  aifficulfy  or  any  lis  mota  ?  And  tbea  it 
is  important,  as  bearing  upon  this  precise  fact,  that  the  next  day  having  sent  iQ» 
as  we  have  proved,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing.  sr.,  of  Ohio,  ^r  )he  place  of 
Secretary  of  War,  to  show  that  that  was  not  a  purpose  or  an  act  that  was  formed 
after  the  occasion  of  difficulty  or  after  the  appearance  of  dunger  or  threat  to  him- 
self;  but  that  at  the  very  moment  that  be  was  performing  the  act  o£  removiitf 
Mr.  Stanton  and  appointing  General  Thomas,  and  had  supposed  that  it  had 
quietly  been  acceded  to,  he  then  and  there  bad  the  purpose  not  of  making  aa 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  that  was  to  bold,  which  should  supersede  proper 
action  of  the  Senate;  but  at  the  very  moment,  having  used  thisnecessary  amwint- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  kw, 
he  then  proposed  to  send  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  nominatioB  fo 
the  office. 
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Mr/Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two  new  facts  now  pttt 
in,  or  pretended  facts,  upon  which  this  evidence  is  pressed.  The  more  material 
one  is  that  this  was  hefore  any  controversy  arose  between  the  President  aad 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  that  were  so,  then  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  some  color  of  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  bearing;.  But  had  there  not 
been  a  controversy  going  on  ?  Had  he  not  known  that  the  Senate  had  restored 
'Mr.  Stanton  ?  Had  he  not  tried  to  get  him  out  and  had  they  not  put  him  backt 
Had  he  not  been  beseeching  and  beseeching  General  Sherman  to  take  the  office 
weeks,  ay,  months  before,  and  had  not  General  Sherman  told  him,  <<  I  cannot 
take  it  without  getting  into  difficulty ;  there  will  be  trouble ;  why  mix  me,  an 
army  officer,  up  in  this  trouble  ?*'  And  yet  the  President's  counsel  rise  here  in 
their  place  and  put  this  evidence  before  yon,  because  it  was  his  declaration 
before  any  controversy  arose  or  was  likely  to  arise ! 

^4  Another  proposition  is  put  in  here,  and  that  is  that  this  must  be  evidence 
because  it  was  said  to  a  member  of  Congress.  I  am  aware  that  we  have  many 
rights,  privileges,  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  our  official  position,  but  I 
never  was  aware  before  that  one  of  them  was  that  what  was  said  to  us  was  evi- 
dence because  it  was  said  to  us  by  anybody.  I  have  had  a  great  many  things 
said  to  me  that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  have  regarded  as  evidence.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  written  declaration  sent  to  me  to-day.  '*  Butler,  prepare  to 
meet  your  God."  [laughter.]  **  The  avenger  is  abroad  on  your  track."  "Hell 
is  your  portion."  f  Laughter.]  Now,  I  trust  that  U  not  evidence  because  it  is 
said  to  a  member  of  (Jongress.  And  yet  it  is  just  as  pertinent,  just  as  competient, 
in  my  judgment,  as  this  declaration.  We  are  to  have  these  kinds  of  declara- 
tions made  to  us  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  we  are  to  sit  here  and  admit 
the  President's  declarations  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  which  brings  out  such 
a  condition  of  this  country. 

I  did  not  mean,  by  any  manner  of  means,  when  I  was  up  before,  to  suggest 
that  the  fact  of  this  being  made  to  a  gentleman  who  is  on  the  stump  would  make 
it  more  or  less  competent ;  only  to  show  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  so  far 
as  they  choose  to  put  in  his  profession,  it  is  utterly  outside  of  this  case.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  it  more  or  less  evidence  because  it  should  have  been 
made  to  a  woman ;  I-  was  only  foreseeing  what  might  come — quite  as  probable 
as  this — that  some  of  the  lady  friends — I  beg  pmlon — the  woman  friends  of 
the  President  might  have  gone  to  the  White  House  on  that  day  and  he  might 
have  told  them  what  his  purpose  was.  It  would  be  just  as  much  evidence,  in 
my  judgment,  as  this ;  and  it  was  only  in  that  view,  to  show  the  innumerableness 
of  the  persons  to  whom  these  competent  declarations  could  be  made,  that  I 
brought  up  the  illustration  which  produced  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
counsel. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  lis  mota,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  so-  far  as  it  has 
been  alluded  to  as  bringing  discredit  upon  the  President's  statements,*  is  the 
controversy  between  Congress  and  himself  in,  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  What  political  differences  there  are  or  may  have  been  between  the 
President  and  the  houses  of  Congress,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  inquire;  nor  is 
it  of  the  least  consequence  to  inquire  into  the  period  during  which  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton  had  taken  place,  for  that  certainly  was  within  any  view  of  the 
law  that  can  be  suggested.  I  referred,  tlierefore,  as  has  often  been  referred,  to 
the  controversy  produced  by  the  threat  of  the  House  and  its  very  prompt  exe- 
cution of  impeachment;  and  that  had  not  occurred  in  any  point  to  ask  the 
President's  attention  at  the  moment  of  this  statement.  It  was  therefore  a  state^ 
ment  by  him  unaffected  by  any  such  considerations  as  those. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  unable  to  determine  the 
precise  extent  to  which  the  Senate  regards  its  own  decisions  as  applicable.  He 
has  understood  the  decision  to  be  that,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  intent,  evi- 
dence may  be  given  of  conversations  with  the  President  at  or  near  the  tune  of 
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t!ie  transaction.  It  is  said  that  tbia  eridenee  is  disthiguishable  from  tbat  wbidi 
lias  been  already  introduced.  The  Obief  Justice  is  not  able  to  distingmeb  it ;  bat 
he  will  submit  directly  to  the  Senate  the  question  whether  it  is  admissible  or  not. 

Mr.  GoNNBSfl.  I  ask  for  the  ytias  and  nays  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^>-eas,  9 ;  nays,  37  ;  as 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bnckalevr,  Dayis,  Diz<«,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  McCreerj,  Pat- 
terson of  Tenoessee,  and  Vickers — 9. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett  Cragin,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hanan,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mor- 
ffan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampsbire, 
Fomeroy,  Ramsey,  Uoss,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Win-  ' 
kle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 37. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Edmunds,  Henderson,  Norton,  Saulsbnry,  Sumner, 
and  Wade—S. 

So  tbe  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  evidence  being  excluded,  we  bave  no  other  questions  to 
a^k  of  tbe  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  bave  none,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.-  We  bave  reached  a  point,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  at 
wbicb  it  will  be  convenient  to  us  that  we  should  not  be  required  to  produce 
more  evidence  to-day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  upon  this  movement  for  delay 
the  President's  counsel  will  be  called  upon  to  go  on  with  their  case,  and  I  have 
only  to  put  to  them  the  exact  thing  that  the  President's  counsel.  Cox  and  Mr. 
Merrick,  used  in  the  case  of  General  Thomas  before  the  criminal  court  of  tbb 
District,  according  to  Merrick's  testimony.  It  is  always  ungracious  to  object  to 
delay  because  of  the  sickness  of  counseL  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Stanbery  here,  but  these  gentlemen  present  can  try  this  case.  There  are 
four  of  them.  When  a  motion  to  postpone  tbe  case  of  Thomas  before  Chief 
Justice  Cartter  was  made — to  postpone  the  case  because  of  the  sickness  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  for  a  single  day,  the  President's  counsel,  arguing  his  case,  trying  bis 
case  before  the  court,  said  "No;  a  case  involving  so  much  of  public  administra- 
tion cannot  wait  for  tbe  sickness  of  counsel."  "  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching 
me  that  word."  The  President's  counsel  there  well  told  us  what  we  ought  to 
do.  In  tbe  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  President  could  not  wait  for  sick  men  or 
sick  women.  The  case  must  go  through.  We  cannot  wait  now,  on  the  same 
ground,  for  the  sickness  of  the  leamea  Attorney  General;  and  why  should 
we  ?  Why  should  not  this  President  be  called  upon  now  to  go  on  I  We 
bave  been  here  thirty-three  working  days  since  the  Presi«]ent  actually  filed 
bis  answer,  aqd  we,  the  managers,  have  used  but  six  days  of  them,  and  the 
counsel  but  part  of  seven.  Twenty-one  of  them  have  been  given  to  delays  on 
motion  of  the  President,  and  there  nave  been  four  adjournments  on  the  days  we 
have  worked  earlier  than  the  u^ual  time  of  adjournment,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  President. 

Now,  the  whole  legislation  of  this  country  is  stopping ;  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  to  be,  day  by  day,  here  at  your  bar.  The  taxes  of  the  country 
cannot  be  revised  because  this  trial  is  in  the  way.  The  appropriations  for  car- 
rying on  the  government  cannot  be  passed  because  this  trial  is  in  the  way. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  and  tbe  whole  country  waits  upon  us  and  our  action,  and 
it  is  not  time  now  for  the  exhibitions  of  courtesy.  Larger,  higher,  greater  inter- 
ests are  at  stake  than  such  questions  of  ceremony.  Far  be  it  from  me  not  to 
desire  to  be  courteous,  and  not  to  desire  that  we  should  have  our  absent  and 
sick  friend  here  to  take  part  with  us;  but  the  interests  of  the  people  are  greater 
than  the  interests  of  any  one  individual.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  this  is  the 
closing  up  of  a  war  wherein  three  hundred  thousand  men  laid  down  their  lives 
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to  save  the  country.  In  one  i&j  we  Bacrificed  them  by  tens  and  twenties  of 
thousands  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  shall  the  country  wait  now  in  its  march  to 
safety  because  of  the  sickness  of  one  man  and  pause  for  an  indefinite  time— 
because  the  duration  of  sickrtess  is  always  indefinite  ?  More  than  that,  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  testimony  of  what  is  going  on  this  day  and  this  hour  in  the 
south. 

Mr.  Cuayis.  We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  rdevancy  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  relevancy  of  it  is  this,  that  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  get  well,  and  you  are  asked  to  delay  this  trial  for 
that  reason,  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  being  murdered  day  by  day. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not  ki^ow  that  the  moment  justice  is  done  on 
this  great  criminal  these  murders  will  cease. 

Mr.  CuRTrs  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  cannot  be  interrupted.  This  is  the  great  fact  which 
stands  here  before  us,  and  we  are  apked,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  idle  ?"  by  every 
true  man  in  the  country.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  Alabama  your  register  of  bank- 
ruptcy, appointed  by  yourself.  General  Spencer,  of  Tuscaloosa,  is  driven  to-day 
from  his  duties  and  his  home  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  upon  fear  of  his  life,  and  I 
tave  the  evidence  of  it  lying  on  our  table ;  and  shall  we  here  delay  this  trial 
any  longer,  under  our  responsibility  to  our  countrymen,  to  our  consciences,  and 
to  our  God,  because  of  a  question  of  courtesy  ?  While  we  are  being  courteous 
the  true  Union  men  of  the  south  are  being  murdered,  and  on  our  heads  and  on 
our  skirts  is  this  blood  if  we  remain  any  longer  idle. 

Again,  sir,  since  you  have  begun  this  trial — I  hold  the  sworn  evidence  of 
what  I  say  in  my  hand---8ince  the  20th  day  of  Febraary  last,  and  up  to  the  4th 
day  of  this  present  April — and  no  gold  had  been  sold  by  the  Treasury  prior  to 
that  time  since  December  12 — 810,800,000  of  your  gold  has  been  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  your  treasury,  and  by  whom  1  More  than  one-half  of  it,  $5,600,000, 
by  one  McGinnis,  whom  the  Senate  would  not  permit  to  hold  office ;  and  over 
^10,000  in  currency,  of  which  I  have  the  official  evidence  here,  under  the  sworn 
oath  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  has  been  paid  to  him,  after  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  have  him  hold  any  office,  and  had  rejected  him  as  a 
minister  to  Sweden.  He  now  takes  charge  of  the  sale  of  your  gold,  by  order 
of  the  Executive,  as  a  broker,  and  we  are  to  wait  day  by  day  while  he  puts 
into  hia  pocket  from  the  treasury  of  the  country  money  by  the  thousands, 
because  this  gold  is  sold  from  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  market  rates,  at  different  dates,  as  taken  from  the  best  tables. 
The  commissions  alone  amount  to  what  I  have  said,  supposing  the  gold  to  be 
sold  honestly  by  this  rejected  diplomat. 

Worse  still,  sir;  I  have  here  from  the  same  source  the  fact  that  since  the  1st 
day  of  January  last  there  have  been  bought  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  ou 
behalf  of  the  Treasury,  8*^7,058,100  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  by  men 
who  return  them  from  three-eighths,  one-half,  five-eighths,  to  three-quarters 
per  cent,  above  the  market  price,  and  since  February  20,  $14,181,600  worth. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Below. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  No  ;  I  mean  what  I  say,  above.  I  never  make  mis- 
takes in  such  matters.  I  know  what  I  say.  From  the  3d  of  January  to  the 
28th  of  January,  by  such  purchases,  the  price  of  bonds  was  run  up  and  the 
people  were  made  to  pay  that  difference — ^run  up  from  one  hundred  and  four 
and  three-quarters  to  ohe  hundred  and  eight  per  cent.,  and  still  the  purchases 
went  on,  and  they  have  gone  on  from  that  day  of  Februaiy  down  to  the  4th  of 
April,when  the  managers  of  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  this  testimony  of  the  assistant  treasurer  at  New 
York  under  oath. 

Now,  I  say,  for  the  safety  of  the  financcis  of  the  people,  for  the  progress  of 
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the  legislation  of  the  people,  for  the  safety  of  the  tnte  and  loyal  men,  black  and 
white,  in  the  south  who  have  perilled  their  lives  for  four  years ;  yea,  five  years ; 
yea,  six  years ;  yea,  sev^in  years,  in  your  behalf;  for  the  good  of  the  country,  for 
all  that  is  dear  to  any  man  and  patriot,  I  pray  let  this  trial  proceed  ;  let  us  come 
to  a  determination  of  this  issue.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  goes  free 
and  acquit,  then  the  country  must  deal  with  that  state  of  facts  as  it  arises  ;  but  if 
he,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  instructs  me,  and  as  I  believe,  is  guilty ;  if 
on  his  head  rests  the  responsibility ;  if  from  his  policy,  from  his  obstruction  of 
the  peace  of  the  country,  all  this  corruption  and  all  these  murders  come,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  let  us  have  an  end  of  them  and  see  to  it  that  we  dan  sit  at  least 
four  hours  a  day  to  attend  to  this,  the  great  business  of  the  people. 

Sir,  it  may  be  sirpposed  here  that  I  am  mistaken  as  to  time  wasted ;  but  let 
us  see ;  let  me  give  you  day  and  date.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
sented on  March  4,  and  the  summons  was  returnable  March  13,  at  which  time 
the  President,  by  its  terms,  was  requested  to  answer.  Delay  was  given,  on  his 
application  for  forty  days,  to  the  2Sd — ten  days,  when  the  answer  was  filed,  and  ' 
a  motion  was  made  for  thirty  days'  delay;  which  failed.  Then  a  motion  for  a 
reasonable  time  after  replication  was  filedi  which  was  done  on  the  24th.  Time 
was  given,  on  motion  of  the  President's  counsel,  until  the  30th — six  days.  On 
that  day  the  managers  opened  their  case,  and  proceeded  without  delay  with 
their  evidence  till  April  4 — six  days.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  President's 
counsel,  adjourned  to  April  9 — five  days.  Mr.  Curtis  opened  a  part  of  a  day, 
and  asked  for  an  adjournment  till  the  10th,  wherein  we  lost  half  a  day.  They 
continued  putting  in.  evidence  till  the  11th  (12th  being  Sunday)  and  13th. 
Because  of  sickness,  adjourned  again  over  till  Wednesday*,  14th.  Wednesday 
adjourned  early,  because  counsel  could  go  no  further.  Thursday,  now  another 
motion  to  adjourn,  because  counsel  cannot  go  on.'  Thirty-four  days  since  the 
President  filed  his  answer ;  six  days  used  by  the  managers  in  putting  in  their 
case ;  parts  of  seven  used  by  ^e  counsel  for  the  President,  and  twenty-one 
given  as  delay  to  the  President  on  his  motion. 

I  do  not  speak  of  all  this  to  complain  of  the  Senate,  but  only  that  you  and 
the  country  may  see  exactly  how  courteous  and  how  kind  you  have  been  to  the 
criminal  and  to  his  counsel.  Yielding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel  who  opened 
you  lost  half  a  day.  Then  the  opening  consumed  parts  of  two  days.  On  the 
next  day  they  said  they  were  not  quite  ready  to  go  through  with  General  Sher- 
man, and  you  again  adjourned  earlier  than  usual.  Then  we  lost  almost  all  of 
Monday  in  discussing  the  questions  which  were  raised.  We  adjourned  early  on 
Monday,  as  you  remember,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  an  adjournment 
almost  immediately  after  the  Senate  met,  because  of  the  learned  Attorney  Gren- 
eral.     Now,  all  we  ask  is  that  this  case  may  go  on. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  are  hard  in  our  demands  that  this  trial  go  on,  let  me 
contrast  for  a  moment  this  case  with  a  great  State  trial  in  England,  at  which 
were  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  Baron 
Hotham,  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  Sir  Nash  Grose,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  and  others 
of  her  Majesty's  judges  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  for  treason.  There  the 
conrt  sat  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  they 
thus  sat  there  from  Tuesday  until  Friday  night  at  1  o'clock,  and  then,  when 
Mr.  Erskine,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  asked  of  that  court  that  they 
would  not  come  in  so  early  by  an  hour  the  next  day  because  he  was  unwell  and 
wanted  time,  the  court  after  argument  refused  it,  and.  would  not  give  him  even 
that  hour  in  which  to  refleet  upon  his  opening  which  he  was  to  make,  and  which 
occupied  nine  hours  in  its  delivery,  until  the  jury  asked  it,  and  then  they  gave 
him  but  a  single  hour,  although  he  said  upon  his  honor  to  the  court  that  eveiy 
night  he  had  not  got  to  his  house  until  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  was  regularly  in  court  at  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

That  is  the  way  cases  of  great  consequence  are  tried  in  England.    That  is 
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ihe  waj  other  conrto  sit  I  am  not  eompUining  here,  Beaators,  nnderstand  me. 
I  am  only  eontrasting  the  delays  given,  the  kindnesses  shown,  the  courtesies 
extended  in  this  greatest  of  all  cases,  and  where  the  greatest  interests  are  at 
stake,  compared  with  eyery  other  case  erer  tried  elsewhere.  The  managers  are 
ready.  We  have  been  ready ;  at  all  hasards  and  sacrifices  we  wouldr  be  ready. 
We  only  ask  that  now  the  counsel  for  the  President  shall  be  likewise  ready,  and 
go  on  without  these  interminable  delays  with  which,  when  the  House  began  this 
impeachment,  the  friends  of  the  President  there  rose  up  and  threatened.  You 
will  find  sueh  threats  in  the  Globe.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said,  in 
substance :  "  You  can  go  on  with  your  impeachment,  but  I  warn  you  that  we 
will  make  you  go  through  all  the  forms,  ana  if  you  go  through  all  the  forms  we  • 
will  keep  it  going  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Johnscm's  term,  and  it  will  be  fruitless." 
Having  thus  threatened  you,  senators,  I  had  supposed  that  you  would  not  allow 
the  threat  to  be  carried  out,  as  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  by  these  con- 
tinued delays. 

Mr.  President  and  S«natorp,  I  have  thus  given  you  the  reasons  pressing  upon 
my  mind  why  this  delay  should  not  be  had ;  and  I  admit  I  have  done  it  with 
considerable  warmth,  because  I  feel  warmly.  I  oipen  no  mail  of  mine  that  I  ^o 
not  take  up  an  account  from  the  south  of  some  murder,  or  worse,  of  some  friend 
of  the  country.  I  want  these  things  to  stop.  Many  a  man  whom  I  have 
known  standing  by  my  side  for  the  Union  I  can  hear  of  now  only  as  ^i'd  in  the 
cold  grave  by  the  assassin's  hand.  This  has  stirred  my  feelings,  I  admit.  The 
loss  of  my  friends,  the  loss  to  the  country  of  those  who  have  stood  by  it,  has, 
perhaps,  very  much  stirred  my  heart,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able,  with  that  cool- 
ness with  which  judicial  proceedings  should  be  carried  on,  to  address  you  upon 
this  agonizing  topic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  threats  of  assassination  made  every 
hour  and  upon  every  occasion,  even  when  objection  to  testimony  is  made  by.  the 
managers,  j  I  say  nothing  of  the  threats  made  against  the  lives  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  and  against  the  managers.  We-  are  all  free.  There  is  an 
old  Scotch  proverb  in  our  favor :  **  The  threatened  dog  a'  lives  the  longest." 
We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  these  cowardly  menaces ;  but  all  these  threats, 
these  unseemly  libels  on  our  former  government,  will  go  away  when  this  man 
goes  out  of  the  White  House. 

Mr,  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  order  : 

Ordered^  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
meet  at  1 1  o'dock  a.  m. 

Mr.  SuMNKR.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  substitute  for  that  order. 

The  GHipp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

That,  considerinj;  the  public  interests  which  suffer  from  the  delay  of  this  trial,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  order  alreadj  adopted  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  despatch,  the  Senate  will  sit 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  6  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  such  brief  recess  as  may  be 
ordered^ 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order,  whether  it  is  in  order  to  con- 
sider these  propositions  to-day  under  the  ruling  of  the  Ohair 

The  Chibp  Jcsticb.  They  are  not  in  order  if  anybody  objects* 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  object  to  their  consideration. 

The  Chibf  Justick.  They  wiU  go  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  am  not  aware  how  much  of 
the  address  of  the  honorable  manager  is  appropriate  to  anything  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  me.  I,  at  the  opening  of  the  court  this  morning,  stated  how  we 
might  be  situated,  and  added  that  when  that  point  of  time  arrived  I  should  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate.  I  have  never  heard  such  a 
harangue  before  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  may  not  hear  it 
again  in  this  court.  All  these  delays  and  the  ill  consequences  seem  to  press 
upon  the  honorable  managers  except  at  the  precise  point  of  time  when  some  of 
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their  months  are  open  oecupjing  your  atten^m  with  their  long  harangues.  If 
jou  will  look  at  the  reports  of  the  discaseions  on  questions  of  evidence,  as  thej 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  while  all  that  we  have  to  say  is  embraced  within 
the  briefest  paragraphs,  long  colnnms  are  taken  up  with  the  views  of  the  learned 
managers,  and  hour  after  hour  is  taken  up  with  debates  on  the  production  of  our 
evidence  by  these  prolonged  discussions,  and  now  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch 
with  this  harangue  of  the  honorable  manager  about  the  Ku-Klux  Kian.  I  have 
said  what  I  have  said  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Gambron.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  word 
**  harangue  "  be  in  order  here? 
*     Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  So  &r  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  D06LITTLIS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  har- 
angue itself  was  in  order,  not  the  word  ? 

Mr.  Ferry.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  move  that  the  adjournment  be  until  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  is  not  in  order. 

The  OuiBP  JusTiCB.  It  is  not  in  order.    The  motion  to  adjourn  is,  under  the 
rule,  to  the  usual  time. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Friday,  April  17,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managera  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered.  During  the  sitting  of  yesterday  the  sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Conness]  offered  an  order  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  meet  hereafter  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  That  will  be  before 
the  Senate  unless  objected  to.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Orderedy  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting^  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  desire  to  offer  his 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Sumnbb.  I  did  offer  it,  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "ordered"  and  insert: 

That  considering^  the  public  interests  which  suffer  from  the  delav  of  this  trial,  and  in  pmsa- 
ance  of  the  order  already  adopted  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  despatch,  the  Senate  will  sit 
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from  10  o*elock  in  the  forenoon  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wi&  snch  brief  recess  as  may 
be  ordered. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  On  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  reelilted — ^yeas,  13;  nays, 
30 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Pomeroy, 
Bamsey,  Stewart,  Snmner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Yates— J  3. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fee* 
senden.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mortou,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Eoss, 
Saulsbnry,  Sherman,  Trumbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 30. 

Not  voTiNti — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Hendeivon, 
HcCreery,  Norton^  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 11. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Chibf  Jostiob.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  hy  the 
senator  from  California. 
Mr.  CoNNBSS.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CoNNE^s.  Now  let  it  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
moet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  29 ;  nays,  14 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 29,. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulsbnry,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 14. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  BuckaJew,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Henderson,  McCreery, 
Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade— H. 

So  the  order  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Ferry.  I  send  an  order  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  yesterday,  as  published  in  the 
Globe  of  this  morning*  certain  tabular  statements  incorporated  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manager 
Butler  upon  the  question  of  adjournment,  whidi  tabular  statements  were  neither  spoken  of 
in  the  discussion,  nor  offered  or  received  in  evidence :  Therefore, 

Orderedy  That  such  tabular  statements  be  omitted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  as  pub- 
lished by  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  a  matter  for  discussk>n  1 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  order  will  be  for  present  consideration  unless 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Ferry.  I  ask  its  present  consideration. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  is  no  objection.    It  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  desire  to  say,  sir,  that  I  stated  the  effect  of  the 
tabalar  statements  yesterdaj.  I  did  not  read  them  at  length,  because  it  would 
take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order  and  propriety. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  the  right  of  any  senator  to  defend  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  against  attacks  that  are  made  here  upon  him,  or  whether  our 
mouths  are  closed  while  these  attacks  are  made  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  the  province 
and  right  of  a  senator  to  defend  him  in  his  office,  whether  it  is  the  right  of  the 
manager  to  make  an  attack  upon  him  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  of  order  is  made  by  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Connecticut.     Upon  that  question  of  order,  if  the 
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Senate  desire  to  debate  it,  jt  will  be  proper  to  retire  for  consultaticm.  If 
no  senator  moves  that  order,  the  Gbair  coAceives  that  it  is  proper  tkat  tbe 
honorable  manager  should  be. heard  in  expUnaliom. 

Mr.  Manager  ButLrr.  I  wish  to  saj,  sir,  that  I  did  not  read  the  tables 
because  thej  would  be  too  Yolqminous.  I  had  them  in  my  hands ;  I  noade 
them  a  part  of  my  argument;  I  read  the  conclusions  of  them,  and  stated  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  I  thought  it  was  due  to  myself  and  due 
to  the  Senate  that  they  should  be  put  exactly  as  they  were,  and  I  therefore 
incorporated  them  in  the  Globe.  To  the  remark  of  the  honorable  senator,  I 
simply  say  that  I  made  no  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  the  TreajBury ;  I  said 
nofebing  d  him ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  here  at  all  to  be  discussed ;  but  I 
dealt  with  the  act  as  the  act  of  the  Executive  simply,  and  whenever  call^ 
upon  to  show  I  can  show  the  reasons  why  I  dealt  with  Uiat. 

Th3  Ohibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  submitted  by  the 
senator- from  Connecticut.  *  • 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  senator  from  Indiana  to 
inquire  if  under  the  rules  he  could  be  permitted  to  make  an  explanatioB,  or  to 
make  a  defence  «f  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rules  positively  prohibit  debate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  by  unanimous  consent  I  suppose  the  rule  could  be  sufl- 
pended. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of 
agreeing  to  the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Connecticut  will  please  say 
ay;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  (Putting  the  qu^tion.]  The  ayes 
appear  to  have  it.     The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  order  is  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  call  William  W.  Armstrong. 

William  W.  Armstrong  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. 

Answer.  William  W.  Armstrong. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  reside  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Drake.  J  ask  permission  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Chair,  in  rrference 
to  ou^  hearing  on  this  side  of  the  chamber.  Will  the  Chair  instruct  the  witness 
to  turn  his  face  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  suggestion,  there  is 
not  so  much  silence  in  the  chamber  as  would  be  possible,  and  we  must  take 
witnesses  with  such  natural  powers  as  they  possess. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Speak  as  loud  as  you  can. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  suspended 

•  By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Repeat,  if  you  please,  what  is  your  residence  t 

A.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  visit  made  to  that  city  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  summer  of  1866  ? 

A.  I  was.         ^ 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  formal  reception  of  the  President  bj  any  com- 
mittee or  body  of  men  1 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  bj  whom  he  was  received. 

A.  The  President  and  his  party  arrived  at  Cleveland  about  half-past  8* 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Kennard  House.  After  par- 
taking of  a  supper  the  President  was  escorted  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  Kennard 
House,  and  there  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  behalf  of 
the  municipal  authorities  and  the  citizens,  by  the  president  of  the  city  council. 

Q.  Did  the  President  respond  to  that  address  of  welcome  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  of  this  balcony  in  reference  to  the  street,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  exposure  and  publicity,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  a  large  crowd 
of  persons  present » 

A.  There  was  a  very  large  crowj  of  persons  present,  and  there  were  quite  a 
lar^e  nnmber  of  people  on  the  balcony. 

Q.  How  did  it  proceed  after  the  President  began  to  respond  T 

A.  For  a  few  moments  there  were  no  interruptions,  and  I  judge  from  what 
the  President  said  that  he  did  not  intend 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Excuse  me.  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  object 
to  what  the  witness  supposed  were  the  President's  intentions.  • 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  and  saw  was  the  President  in  the  act  of  making  a 
continuous  address  to  the  assembly,  or  was  he  interrupted  by  the  crowd,  and 
describe  how  the  affair  proceeded  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  President  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  speech.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said  that 
he  had  simply  come  there  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  people,  and  bid  them 
good-bye.  1  think  that  was  about  the  bubstance  of  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
speech.  He  apologized  for  the  non-appearance  of  General  Qrant,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech. 

Q.  How  did  he  proceed,  sir  t  Was  it  a  part  of  his  address,  or  was  it  in 
response  to  calls  made  upon  him  by  the  people  ?    Describe  what  occurred. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  calls  upon  him  from  the  crowd,  and  interruptions  1 

A.  I  did,  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  and  heard  the  President  say,  and  all  that  occurred , 
was  the  President  closing  his  remarks  at  the  time  when  these  interruptions 
began  1 

A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  these  interruptions  and  calls  upon  the  President 
were  responded  to  by  his  remarks  1 

A.  Some  of  them  were. 

Q.  Were  the  interruptions  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  address,  or 
was  he  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption  ? 

A.  They  were  kept  up  very  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  crowd  t     Was  it  orderly  or  disorderly  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  large  majority  of  the  crowd  were  orderly. 

Q.  As  to  the  rest  ? 

A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder. 

Q.  Was  that  disorder  confined  to  one  or  two  persons,  or  did  it  affect  enough 
to  give  a  character  to  the  interruptions  7 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  were  engaged  in  the  interrup- 
tions. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  enough  to 
give  a  general  character  to  the  interruptions  1 

A.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  voices.  Whether  they  were  all  from  the 
same  persons  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  F.  W.  Pelton,  esq.,  was  the  president  of  the  city  council,  was  he  not  I 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  not  his  address  on  the  balcony  to  the  President  simply  in  the  hear- 
ing of  those  who  were  on  the  balcony,  and  did  not  the  President  after  he  had 
received  that  welcome  address  then  step  forward  to  speak  to  the  multitude  ? 

A.  1  believe  that  after  Mr.  Pelton  addressed  the  President  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  party  were  presented,  and  then,  in 
response  to  calls,  the  President  presented  himself. 

Q.  Presented  himself  in  response  to  the  crowd  1 

A.  In  response  to  the 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  response  to  what? 

The  Witness.  In  response  to  the  calls.  » 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Womld  you  say  that  this  was  a  correct  or  incorrect  report  of  that  proceed- 
ing: 

About  10  o'clock,  the  supper  bein^  over,  tbe  party  retired  to  the  balconj,  where  the 
President  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  Forest  City  by  F.  W.  Pelton,  esq.,  president  of  the 
city  council,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  I  cordially  extend 
to  you  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Cleveland.  We  recognize  you  as  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  this  now  free  republic  and  tbe  chosen  guardian  of  their  ri^ts  and  liberties.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  visit  to  our  city  to  honor  you  as  our  Chief  Mi^gis- 
trate,  and  again  I  extend  to  you  and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  your  party  a  hearty 
welcome." 

Was  that  about  the  substance  of  Mc  Pelton's  address  ? 
A.  That  was  about  the  substance,  I  think. 
Q.  Then : 

The  President  and  several  members  of  his  party  then  appeared  at  the  front  of  the  balcony 
and  were  introduced  to  the  people  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  : 

The  vast  multitude  that  filled  the  streets  below  was  boisterous,  and  sometimes  bitter  and 
sarcastic  in  their  calls,  interludes,  and  replies,  though  sometimes  exceedingly  apt. 

Would  you  say  that  was  about  a  fair  representation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  calls  or  any  interruptions  of  the  President's 
speech  until  after  he  had  proceeded  some  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  But,  whenever  they  did  come,  would  that  be  a  fair  representation  of  them! 

A.  What  is  your  question,  sir  ? 

Q.  "  The  vast  multitude  that  filled  the  streets  below  was  boisterous,  and  some- 
times bitter  and  sarcastic  in  their  calls  V* 

A.  They  were  to  some  extent. 

Q.  "  They  istened  with  attention  part  of  the  time,  and  at  other  times  com- 
pletely drown^ed  the  President's  voice  with  their  vociferations."     Was  that  sol 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  so. 

Q.  •*  After  all  the  presentations  had  been  made,  loud  calls  wei-e  made  for  tbe 
President,  who  appeared  and  spoke  as  follows :"  Now  I  will  only  read  the 
first  part  to  see  if  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  how  soon  the  interruptions 
came  in. 

Fellow-citizens  :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  now  appear  before 
you.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  wnich  prevails  to  see  strangers  who  have  notorietj 
and  distinction  in  the  country.  I  know  a  large  number  of  you  desire  to  see  General  Grant, 
and  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.    [A  voice:  '"Three  cheers  for  Grant."] 

Was  not  that  the  first  interruption  ? 
A.  That  was  the  first  intermption. 

Q.  "  But  you  cannot  see  him  to*night.    He  is  extremely  ill."    Now,  then, 
was  there  any  interruption  after  that  until  he  spoke  of  Stephen  A.  Doiiglas, 
id  was  not  that  simply  the  introduction  of  applause  I 
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A.  There  were  three  cheers,  I  believe,  given  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Then  he  went  on  without  intenniption,  did  he  not,  until  these  words  came 
in: 

I  come  before  70a  as  an  American  citizen  simply,  and  not  as  the  Chief  Ma^stiate 
clothed  in  the  insignia  and  pmphemalia  of  state;  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  State  of  this 
Union.    I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I  was  an  alien. 

Was  not  that  the  next  interruption  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  paragraph  in  the  speech. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  there  or  not  ?  Now,  sir,  do  you 
remember  any  other  interruption  until  he  came  to  the  paragraph — 

There  was,  two  years  a^^  a  ticket  before  70a  for  the  Presidency.  I  was  placed  upon 
that  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  no  more. 

Then  did  not  the  voices  come  in,  **  Unfortunate !"  "  Too  bad  V* 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  were  not  said  1 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bfanager  Butler.  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  farther. 

Barton  Able  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name. 

Answer.  Barton  Able. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  first  district  of  Missouri. 

Q.  Were  you  at  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1866,  at  the  time  when  President 
Johnson  visited  that  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  any  committee  connected  with  the  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent ? 

A.  I  was  upon  the  committee  of  reception  from  the  Merchants*  Union  Exchange. 

Q.  Where  did  the  reception  take  place  ? 

A.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  met  the  President  and  party  at  Alton,  in 
Illinois,  some  24  miles  above  St.  Louis.  My  recollection  is  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city  received  him  at  tfie  Lindell  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  on  a  committee  of  some  mercantile  association.  What 
was  that  association  ? 

A.  The  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city  had  an  exchange  for  doing 
business,  where  tiiey  met  daily. 

Q.  Not  a  political  association  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  President  make  a  public  address  or  an  address  to  the  people  in 
St^  Louis  while  he  was  there  ? 

A.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  evening  at  the  Southern  Hotel  to  the  citizens. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hotel  before  the  speech  was  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  committee  you  have  spoken  of? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  state  under  what  circumstances  the  President  was  called  upon 
to  speak? 

A.  I  was  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  with  the  committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident, when  some  of  the  citizens  came  in  and  asked  him  to  go  out  and  respond 
to  a  call  from  the  citizens  to  speak.    He  declined,  or  rather  said  that  he  did  not 
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care  to  make  any  speecL  The  same  thing  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  by 
other  citizens  comiDg  in,  and  he  finally  said  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  or  of  the  committee,  and  if  they  said  so  he  would  go  out  and  respond 
to  the  call,  which  he  did  do. 

Q.  What  did  the  committee  say  ?     Did  they  say  anything  i 
A.  A  portion  of  the  committee,  two  or  three  of  them,  said,  after  some  consul- 
tation, that  they  presumed  he  might  as  well  do  it.    There  was  a  large  crowd  of 
citizens  on  the  outside  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  the  President  say  anything  before  he  went  out  as  to  whether  he  went 
out  to  make  a  long  speech  or  a  short  speech,  or  anything  to  characterize  the 
speech  he  intended  to  make  ? 
A.  My  understanding  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  care  to  make  a  speech  at  all 
Mr.  Curtis.  That  you  have  already  explained. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  Able,  pkase  not  gire  your  opinion,  but  give  &et8. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  .• 
Q.  You  have  already  explained  that  he  manifested  reluctance,  and  how  he 
manifested  it.     Now,  1  want  t^  know  if  he  said  anything  as  to  his  purpose  in 
going  out  ?     If  so,  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  it,  if  you  remember. 

A.  I  understood  from  hiu  acceptance  that  his  intention  was  to  make  a  short 
speech  when  he  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  what  he  said,  or  were  you  in  a  position  so  that  you 
could  hear  what  he  said  1 

A.  I  heard  his  conversation  with  the  committee. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  >  I  mean  after  he  went  out  and  began  to  speak  } 
A.  Very  liftle  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  crowd  or  a  small  one  ? 
A.  A  large  crowd. 

Q.  Were  you  present  far  enough  to  be  able  to  state  what  the  demeanor  of 
the  crowd  was  toward  the  President  1 

A.  I  heard  from  the  inside— I  was  not  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  all ; 
but  I  heard  from  the  parlor  one  or  two  interruptions.  I  do  not  recollect  but 
one  of  them. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  parlor  all  the  time,  I  understand  you  ? 

A.  Between  the  parlor  and  the  dining-room,  where  the  banquet  was  spread. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  balcony  i 

A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q.  You  met  the  President  at  Alton,  and  yon,  yourself,  as  one  of  this  ctm- 
mittee,  made  him  an  address  on  board  the  steamer  where  he  was  receiyed,  did 
you  not  ? 

A.  X  introduced  him  to  the  committee  of  reception  from  St.  Louis. 
Q.  The  committee  of  reception  from  St.  Louis  met  him,  then,  on  board  the 
steamer? 

A.  On  board  the  steamer. 

Q.  And  you  introduced  him  with  a  little  speech?  . 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Captain  Eads,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  citizens  or  the  spokes- 
man of  the  citizens,  made  him  an  address,  did  he  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  address  of  welcome,  and  to  that  the  President  made  a  response,  did  he? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  address  he  was  listened  to  with  propriety  by  them,  as  became 
his  place  and  the  ceremony  I 
A.  I  observed  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
Q.  You  so  supposed.    Then  you  went  to  the  Lind^.JBDgl^l(f^QQQ[^ 
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A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Ltndell  Hotel  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  President  went,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  President  was  entertained  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  And  en  route  to  the  Lindell  Hotel  he  was  escorted  by  a  procession,  was 
he  not,  of  the  military  and  civic  societies  ? 

A.  From  the  landinr  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  procession  of  uie  benerolent  societies  t 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  societies  they  were.  There  was  a  rery  large  tarn 
out ;  perhaps  most  of  the  societies  of  the  city  were  present. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  Dndell  Hotel  at  all  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  got  there  he  was  receired  by  the  mayor,  was  he  not  1 

A.  I  was  not  there  when  he  arrived  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  received  by  the  mayor  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  mayor  made  him  a  speech  of  welcome  or 
not  there  7 

A.  Only  from  what  I  saw  in  the  press. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  know  whether  the  President  responded  there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  when  he  got  to  the  Lindell  Hotel,  as  near 
as  you  can  say  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  when  they  left  the  steamboat  landing.  I  do  not 
know  what  time  they  were  at  the  hotel,  because  I  was  not  present  on  their  arrival. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  about  what  time  they  got  there  1 

A.  Well,  it  was  probably  between  1  and  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Afli;er  that  did  you  go  with  the  President  from  the  Lindell  Hotel  to  the 
Southern  Hotell 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  accompanied  him  from  the  one  hotel  to  the 
other  or  not. 

Q.  He  did  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  to  be  a  banquet  for  him  and  his  suite  at  the  Southern  Hotel 
that  night,  was  there  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  there  was  intended  to  be  speaking  to  him  and  by  him,  I  suppose  1 

A.  There  were  to  be  toasts  and  responses ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  was  that  banquet  to  come  off? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  hour;  I  think  somewhere  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  President  was  called  upon  by  the  crowd  were  you  waiting 
for  the  banquet? 

A.  When  the  President  was  called  upon  by  the  crowd  I  do  not  thiqk  the 
banquet  was  ready.     He  was  in  the  parlors  with  the  committee  of  citizens. 

Q.  The  citizens  being  introduced  to  him,  I  suppose  ? . 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  went  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Did  yon  hear  any  portion  of  the 
speech  ? 

A.  Only  such  portions  of  it  as  I  could  catch  from  the  inside  occasionally.  I 
did  not  go  on  to  the  balcony  at  all. 

Q.  Gould  yon  see  on  to  the  balcony  where  he  stood  from  where  you  were  t 

A.  I  could  see  on  to  the  balcony,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  see 
precisely  where  he  stood  or  not. 

Q.  While  he  was  n&aking  that  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sentence, 
"  I  will  neither  be  bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  friends,"  was 
there  anybody  on  the  balcony  trying  to  get  him  back  1  C^r%mn]o 

A.  I  could  hardly  answer  that  question.    I  was  not  thei^Qii^'g^^.^^^d^^ 
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Q.  Yoa  said  you  could  see  oa  to  the  balcony,  but  you  were  not  certain  tlint 
you  could  see  him.     You  might  have  seen  such  an  occurrence  as  that  ] 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

A.  I  should  think  if  I  could  not  see  it  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  make  certain  upon  that  point* 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Who  was  on  the  balcony  beside 
him? 

A.  I  suppose  the  balcony  will  hold  perhaps  two  hundred  people.  There  was 
a  good  many  people  on  there ;  I  could  not  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Give  me  some  one  of  the  two  hundred,  if  you  know  anybody  who  was 
there? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Howe  was  there.  My  recollection  is  that  the  President 
walked  out  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Q.  Was  General  Frauk  Blair  there  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  if  he  was, 

Q.  Did  the  President  afterward  make  a  speech  at  the  banquet  T 

A.  A  short  one. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  a  noisy  and  boisterous  one  after  awhile  ? 

A..  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  noise  from  the  crowd  from  where  I  stood — I  stood 
inside — or  where  I  was  moving  about,  for  I  was  not  standing  still  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time. 

George  Knapp  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Answer.  George  Knapp. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  1 

A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  publishers  and  proprietors  of  the  Missouri  Republican. 

Q.  Were  you  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  the  President  visited  that  city  in  the 
summer  of  1866  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Southern  Hotel  before  Mr.  Johnson  went  out  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  people  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  where  the  President  was  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Please  state  what  occurred  between  the  President  and  citizens,  or  the  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  in  respect  to  his  going  out  to  make  a  speech. 

A.  The  crowd  on  the  outside  had  called  repeatedly  for  the  President,  and 
some  conversation  ensued  between  those  present.  I  think  I  recollect  Captain 
Able  and  Captain  Taylor  and  myself  at  any  rate  were  together.  The  crowd 
continued  to  call.  Probably  some  one  suggested,  I  think  I  suggested,  that  be 
ought  to  go  out.  Some  further  conversation  occurred,  I  *  think,  between  him 
and  Captain  Able 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  leffc  the  stand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  Barton  Able,  and  I  think  I  said  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  go  out  and  show  himself  to  the  people  and  say  a  few  words  at  any  rate. 
He  seemed  reluctant  to  go  out,  and  we  walked  out  together.  He  walked  out 
on  the  balcony,  and  we  walked  out  with  him,  and  he  commenced  addressing  the 
assembled  multitude,  as  it  seemed.  C^r^r^n]o 
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Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  crowd  1  Was  it  a  large  crowd,  a  large 
nnmber  of  people  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  looked  at  the  crowd.  I  do  not  think  I  got  far  enough 
on  the  balcony  to  look  on  the  magnitude  of  the  crowd.  I  think  I  stood  back 
some  distance. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  people  were  on  the  balcony  itself? 

A.  I  suppose  there  were  probably  fifteen  or  twenty ;  there  may  have  been 
twenty-five. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  the  cries  £rom  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  What*  was  the  character  of  the  proceedings  so  far  as  the  crowd  was  con- 
cerned? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly.  My  impressions  are  that  occasional 
or  repeated  questions  were  apparently  put  to  the  President,  but'  I  do  not  now 
exactly  recollect  what  they  were. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  orderly  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  you  could  hear  ? 

A.  At  times  it  seemed  to  be  somewhat  disorderly ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  veiy 
sure. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
*  Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  the  balcony  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  stepped  out.  It  is  a  wide  balcony ;  it  is  probably  twelve  or 
fideen  feet;  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  side  wall.  I  stepped  out.  I  think  I 
was  probably  only  two  or  three  feet  back  of  the  President  part  of  the  time 
while  he  was  speaking.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  iJoors  or  windows  leading 
out  to  this  balcony.  You  could  stand  in  these  windows  or  doors  and  hear  every 
word  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  listen  to  the  speech  so  as  to  hear  every  word  that  was  said  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  staid  during  the  whole  time.  I  listened  pretty 
attentively  to  the  speech  while  I  stood  there,  but  whether  I  stood  there  during 
the  whole  time  or  not  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q.  You  told  us  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons,  if  I  understood  you 
aright,  on  the  balcony  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  because  I  did  not 
pay  a^  attention  to  the  number. 

Q.  How  many  would  the  balcony  hold  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  balcony  would  hold  one  hundred. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  at  all  crowded  on  the  balcony  ? 

A.  I  do  fnot  recollect,  I  say,  about  that,  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  did  not 
charge  my  mind  with  it,  nor  do  I  now  recollect.  The  parlors  were  full.  There 
was  a  crowd  there  waiting  to  go  into  the  banquet,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  a  large  number  of  them  crowded  on  the  balcony  to  hear  the  speech. 
Whether  it  was  crowded  or  not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  so  as  to  remember  distinctly  when  he  said 
he  would  not  be  overawed  by  his  friends  or  bullied  by  his  enemies  ?  Do  you 
remember  that  phrase  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  This  confusion  in  the  crowd  sometimes  prevented  his  going  on,  did  it  not  ? 

A,  I  think  it  likely ;  but  in  that  I  must  only  draw  fiom  my  present  impres- 
tion.    I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  "  Judas ; "  do  you  remember  ? 
A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that  about  Judas  I     Did  you  hear  him  say  anything 
about  John  Bull,  and  about  attending  to  him  after  a  while  7 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  points  of  the  speech. 
Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  all  you  know  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  us 
41  I  p 
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here  is  that  70a  were  pressnt  when  some  of  the  citizens  asked  the  President  to 
go  out  and  answer  the  calls  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes ;  some  citizens  then  present  in  the  parlor  asked  him. 

Q.  While  the  banquet  was  waiting  ?  At  what  time  was  the  banquet  to  take 
place  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  to  take  place  at  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  had  this  got  to  be  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q,  Was  it  not  very  near  eight  o'clock  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  think  wh^n  the  President  went  out  it  was  near  the  time  the  banquet 
was  to  take  place ;  and  I  think,  also,  I  know,  in  fact,  that  while  the  President 
was  speaking  several  persons,  in  speaking  about  it,  said  it  was  time  for  the 
banquet  to  commence,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  The  banquet  had  to  wait  for  him  while  the  crowd  outside  got  the  speech  ? 

A..  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Was  not  that  your  impression  at  the  time  1 

A.  I  think  the  hour,  probably,  had  passed ;  but  in  attending  banquets  it  oflen 
happens  that  they  do  not  take  place  exactly  at  the  hour  fixed. 

Q.  It  appears  that  this  did  not ;  but  was  that  because  they  waited  for  the 
President  or  because  the  banquet  was  not  ready  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  because  they  waited  for  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  publish  that  speech  the  next  morning  in  your  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  published. 

Q.  Did  you  again  republish  it  on  Monday  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  your  paper  is  called  the  Republican  it  is  really  the  Democrat,  and 
the  Democrat  is  the  Republican  1 

A.  The  Republican  was  commenced  in  early  times,  for  I  have  been  connected 
with  it  over  forty  years  myself,  and  at  the  time 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  care  to  go  back  forty  years  at  this  time. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  why  it  was  called 

By  Mr.  Manager  BuTLER :  * 

Q.  Not  why*  but  as  to  the  fact.  Was  it  in  fact  the  democratic  paper  at  that 
time  when  the  President  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  so  called,  was  really  the  republican  pap^  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  democratic  paper,  called  by  the  name  of  Republican,  the 
speech  was  published  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  never  been  republished  since  1 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  you  caused  an  edition  of  the  speech  to  be  corrected  or 
Monday  morning's  publication  ? 

A.  I  met  our  principal  reporter,  Mr.  Zider 

Q.  Please  do  not  state  what  took  place  between  you  and  your  reporter ;  it  is 
only  the  fact  I  want,  not  the  conversation.     Did  you  cause  it  to  be  done  I 

A.  I  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Zider,  after  complaining  about  the  report  of  the 
speech ^  .  . 

Q.  Eijccuse  ;ne ;  I  have  not  asked  you  about  your  directions. 

A.  I  did.     I  gave  directions  on  reading  the  speech 

Q.  Please  answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  I  gave  directions  to  have  it  corrected,  if  that  is  your  question. 

Q.  Were  your  directions  followed  so  far  as  you  know  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  extent  of  the  corrections.  I  never  read  the  speech 
a  fterward,  and  I  have  forgotten. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  afterward  to  any  man,  Mr.  Zider  or  any  other,  that 
the  speech  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be  as  it  was  published  on  Monday  morning  in 
the  Republican  ? 

A.  I  cannot  draw  the  distinction  between  Monday  and  Sunday.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  speech  was 
reported  and  published  in  the  Republican  on  Sunday.  Whether  I  spoke  of  its 
imperfections  for  Monday  or  not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Will  you  not  let  me  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Witness  ?  You  say  that  you 
directed  a  revised  publication  on  Monday,  and  it  was  so  published.  Now,  did 
you  ever  complain  after  that  revised  publication  was  made  to  tinybody  that  that 
publication  was  not  a  true  one  within  the  next  three  months  following? 

A.  It  is  possible  I  might  have  complained  on  Monday  morning,  if  the  cor- 
rections were  not  made,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  I  did  not  ask  for  a  possibility. 

A.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  But  it  is  possible  you  did  not  ? 

A.  That,  I  say  again,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  say  that  in  any  important  particular  the  speech  as  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  di£fers  from  the  speech  as  put  in  evidence  here  ? 

A.  I  could  not  point  out  a  solitary  case,  because  I  have  not  read  the  speech 
as  put  in  evidence  here,  nor  have  I  read  the  speech  since  the  morning  after  it 
was  delivered  ;  so  I  know  nothing  about  what  you  have  put  in  evidence  here. 

Henry  F.  Zider  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  Where  did  you  reside  in  the  summer  of  1866  when  the  President 
visited  St.  Louis  1 

Answer.  At  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Q.  What  was  then  your  business  ? 

A.  I  was  then  engaged  as  short-hand  writer  andsreporter  for  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican, a  paper  published  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  making  a  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  Southern  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  made  a  short-hand  report  of  the  speech.  I  was  authorized  to  employ 
all  the  assistance  that  I  needed,  for  it  was  known  that  the  President  was  to  be 
received  at  St.  Louis.  I  employed  Mr.  Walbridge  and  Mr.  Allen  to  assist  me. 
Mr.  Walbridge  wrote  out  the  report  for  publication  in  the  Sunday  morning 
Republican.  I  went  over  the  same  report  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  made 
several  alterations  in  it  for  the  Monday  moniing  paper. 

Q.  The  Monday  morning  Republican  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  made  the  corrections  from  my  own  notes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  corrections  except  those  which  you  found  were  required 
by  your  own  notes  t 

A.  There  were  three  or  four  corrections  that  the  printers  did  not  make  that 
I  had  marked  on  the  proof  sheets  that  I  made  on  the  paper  the  following 
morning  in  the  counting-room. 

Q.  With  those  exceptions,  did  you  make  any  corrections  except  what  were 
called  for  by  your  own  notes  1 

A.  Those  were  called  for  by  my  own  notes. 

Q.  But  they  were  not  in  fact  made  ? 

A.  They  were  not  in  fact  made  in  the  printed  copy  on  Monday. 

Q.  Now,  answer  my  question  whether  the  corrections  were  called  for  by  your 
own  notes  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;  all  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  report  which  you  made,  and  which  jnras  published 
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in  tbe  Republican  on  Monday,  with  tbe  report  published  in  the  St.  Lioais 
Democrat  ? 

A.  I  have  more  particularly  compared  the  report  published  in  the  Monday 
Democrat  with  the  Suudaj  Refpublican. 

Q.  You  compared  those  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  about  sixty  changes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Differences  ? 

The  WiTNtss.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Describe  the  character  of  those  differences. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  "  State  the  differences."     I  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  want  him  to  repeat  the  sixty  differences  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly ;  if  he  can. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q    Have  you  a  memorandum  of  those  differences  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Read  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Before  he  reads  it,  I  should  like  to  know  when  it  was 
made. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 
Q.  When  did  you  make  this  comparison  1 
The  Witness.  The  exact  date  ? 
Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  can  give  it  to  us. 

A.  (After  consulting  a  memorandum  book.)  Saturday,  April  11. 
Q.  When  did  you  make  the  memorandum  ? 
A.  On  the  Sunday  following. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 
Q.  Last  Sunday  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  month? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  From  what  did  you  make  the  memorandum  1 

A.  I  had  been  before  the  board  of  managers  twenty-four  days,  and  was  dis- 
charged and  had  just  returned  to  St.  Louis.  I  got  telegraphic  despatches  stat- 
ing that  I  was  summoned  again  to  appear  before  the  Senate.  I  then  went  to 
the  Republican  office,  took  the  bound  files  of  the  Republican  and  the  bound 
files  of  the  Democrat  for  the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
James  Moneghan,  one  of  the  assistant  editors,  I  made  a  comparison  of  the  two 
papers,  noted  the  differences,  compared  those  differences  twice  afterward  to  see 
that  they  were  accurate.  That  was  on  Saturday.  I  started  for  Washington  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  the  first  through  train. 

Q.  When  was  this  paper  that  you  call  the  memorandum,  which  contains  the 
differences,  made  1 

A.  On  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  it  made  at  the  same  time  when  you  made  this  comparison,  or  at  a 
different  time  ? 

A.  The  same  day. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  you  can  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  differences ;  or,  if  the 
honorable  manager  desires  that  all  those  differences  should  be  read,  you  can  read 
them. 
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Mr.  Manager  Bdtlrr.  Stay  a  moment.  Any  on  which  you  rely  we  should 
like  to  have  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  *We  rely  on  all  of  them,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  we  want  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  should  prefer  to  save  time  by  giving  specimens ;  but  then, 
if  you  prefer  to  have  them  all  read,  we  will  have  them  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  There  is  a  question  back  of  this,  I  think,  and  that  is, 
that  we  have  not  the  standard  of  comparison.  Surely,  then,  this  cannot  be  evi- 
dence. This  witness  goes  to  the  Republican  office  and  there  takes  a  paper — he 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the  true  one  or  not,  whether  made  properly  or  not,  or 
what  edition  it  was — and  he  compares  it  with  a  copy  of  the  Democrat,  and 
having  made  that  comparison  he  now  proposes  to  put  in  the  results  of  it.  I  do 
not  see  how  that  can  be  evidence.  He  may  state  anything  that  he  has  a  recol- 
lection of;  but  to  make  the  memorandum  evidence,  to  read  the  memorandum, 
never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of,  I  think.  Let  me  restate  it  and  I  have  done. 
He  goes  to  the  Republican  office,  gets  a  Republican ;  what  Republican,  how 
genuine,  what  edition  it  was,  is  not  identified  ;  he  says  it  was  in  a  bound  vol- 
ume; He  takes  the  Democrat,  of  what  edition  we  do  not  know,  and  compares 
that,  and  then  comes  here  and  attempts  to  put  in  the  results  of  a  comparison 
made  in  which  Monaghan  held  one  end  of  the  matter  and  he  held  the  other. 
Now,  can  that  be  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  and  then  T  will  make  an 
observation  on  the  objection.  (To  the  witness.)  Who  made  the  report  in  the 
Republican  which  you  examined — the  one  which  you  examined  and  compared 
with  the  report  in  the  Democrat ;  who  made  that  report  ? 

A.  Mr.  Walbridge  made  that  report  on  Saturday  night,  September  8,  18G6. 
It  was  published  in  the  Sunday  morning  Republican  of  September  9,  1866. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  the  proceedings  in  this  case  to  see  whether  that  has 
been  put  in  evidence  1     - 

A.  The  Sunday  morning  Republican  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Walbridge's  tes- 
timony, in  which  he  states  that  he  made  one  or  two  simple  corrections  for  the 
Monday  morning  Democrat.  * 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  inquire,  Mr.  Zider,  whether  the  report  which  you  saw  in 
the  files  of  the  Republican,  and  which  you  compared  with  the  report  in  the 
Democrat,  was  the  report  which  Mr.  Walbridge  made  1 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  suggested  by  the  learned  mana- 
ger  

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  save  you  all  trouble.  You  may  put  it  in  as 
much  as  you  choose.  I  do  not  care,  on  reflection,  if  you  leave  it  unread.  It 
is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  simply  put  it  into  the  case  to  save  time,  and  have  it 
printed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  there  should  not  be  anything  printed  that  is 
not  read.     We  have  got  a  very  severe  lesson  upon  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  understood  you  to  dispense  with  the  reading. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  honorable  manager  desires  to  have  the  paper 
read  it  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  desire  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  it  to  go  in  as  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  or  noti 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  may  go  in  for  aught  I  care. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Zider. 

The  paper  thus  admitted  in  evidence,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  dif- 
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ferences  between  the  two  reports  of  President  Johnson's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  is 
as  follows  : 


Sundtiy  Repubucan,  September  9,  1866. 

I  am 

Qnestions  which 

that  we  have 

as  this  we  have 

that  they  then  knew 

its  power  haviDg  expired 

of  A  population 

without  the  will  of  the  people 

A  then  when 

it  does  not  provoke  me 

things  that  have  been  done 

that  were  intended 

to  be  enforced  upon 

abandoned  the  pnrtp 

that  I  was  a  traitor 

Judas  Iscariot  A 

a  traitor 

Judas  Iscariot !  Judas ! 

the  twelve  apostles 

he  never  could  have 

and  that  try  to  stay 

when  there  were 

there  was  a  Christ 

there  wtrs  unbelievers 

to-day  who  would 

A 

/or  years 
bear  all  the  expenses 
■A 


.Yes,  yes, 

A  a  decided  majority 

What? 

StimuUuing  this 

So  far  as  offences  are  conctmed 

Upon  this  subject  of  offences 

and  battled  more  for 

It  has  been  m^  peculiar  misfortune  A 

to  have  fierce  opposition 

(a  voice,  why  didn*t  you  do  it) 

The  law  was  executed, 

The  law  was  executed, 

to  give  somebody  else  a  bounty 

he  can  get  ^50  bounty 

(  Great  cheering) 

are  A  entitled  to 

equal  representation  in  the 

Congress  of  the  United 

States  without  violating 
the  Constitution.    (Cheers.) 

Among  this  people.    I 

have 
labored  for  it  I  am  for  it 

now.    I  deny 

manner  pointed  out  by 

and  sometimes  havingA 

re- 
pented makes  him  a  better 
man  than  he  was 
before 
Yes,  I  have, 
Yes  I  have. 
(Voice  "bully  for  you  "A 
and  <ieers) 
on  either  side 


Democrat,  Monday,  September  10, 1866. 

I  was 

Questions  that 

A  "we  have 

as  thou  we  have 

that  they  there  knew 

its  powers  having  expired 

of  the  population 

without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

And  then  when 

it  donU  provoke  me 

things  that  has  been  done 

that  was  intended 

to  be  enforced  on 

abandoned  the  pouier 

that  I  was  a  tr-a-i-t-o-r 

Judas — Judas  Iscariot 

a  t-r-a-i't'O-r 

Judast  Judas  Iscariot,  Jud-a-a-s 

and  these  twelve  apostles 

he  couldn't  have 

and  A  try  to  stay 

when  there  ware 

there  ware  a  Christ 

there  ware  unbelievers 

to-day  A  would 

Now  what  is  the  plan  ? 

four  je&TS 

bear  all  the  expense^ 

So  much  for  this  question. 

y-tf-s,  Y-a-s; 

as  decided  a  majority 

Wha-t? 

elevating  themselves 

So  far  as  the  Fenians  are  concerned 

Upon  this  subject  of  Fenians, 

and  sacrificed  more  for 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  always 

to  have  fierce  opposition 

A r 


to  vote  somebody  else  a  bounty 
A  can  get  fSO  bounty, 
(Loud  cheering) 
are  constitutionally  entitled  to 
equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate  and  no  power  has 
the 
right  to  deprive  them  of  it 
without  violating  the  Consti- 
tution.   ^Cneers.) 
Among  the  people.    I  have 

labored  for  it.    Now  I 

deny, 
manner  pointed  A  hy 
and  sometimes  having 
sinned  and  having  re- 
pented 
makes  him  a  better  man 
than  he  was  before 
Y-a-s,  I  have 
Y-a-s,  I  have 
Voice  (bully  for  you  old 
fellow  and  laughterl^]^ 
on  the  other  side  ^^  *^^ 
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a  kind  of  over-righteous- 
ness 
— aver  righteousness — 

better 
Iban  anybody  else  and 

although  wanting 

He  went  upon  the  cross 

and  there  was  A  nailed  by 

unbelieversA  ^^^  there 

shed 

his  blood  that  you  and  I 

might  live  (cheers) 


nor  thejudgeV 

I  know  there  are  some 
that  talk 
And  manage  all  the 
affairs  of  state 
The  people  of  Missouri 
as  well  as  other  States 
know  that  eUl  my 
efforts  have 
all  this 
traduction  and  de- 
traction that  have 
let  us  fight  (he  enemies 
And  in  parting  with 
you  now  /  leave  the 
government  in  your 
hands 

recognized. 


a  kind  of  over  righteous- 
ness— ^better  than  any- 
body else  and  always 
wanting. 
He  went  upon  the  cross  and 
there  was  painfully  nailed 
hy 
these  unbelievers  that  I 

have  spoken  of  here  to-night 
and  there  shed  his  blood 
that  you  and  I  might  live 

(cheers) 

nor  the  judge  C voice  **nor 

the  Moses.*') 

I  know  there  is  some 

that  talk 

And  manage  A  ^^^ 

affairs  ot   state. 

The  people  of  Missouri 

as  well  as  other  States 

know  that  A  my  efforts 

have 

all  this  traduction 

and  detraction  that 

has 

let  us  fight  A  enemies 

A.nd  in  parting  with 

you  now  A  leave  the 

government  in  your 

hands, 

rs'Cog'Hized. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  troubled  with  your  unfortunate  affliction  ? 

A.  To  what  do  you  refer  1 

Q.  I  understood  you  were  a  little  deaf.     Is  that  so  ? 

A.  I  have  been  sick  the  greater  part  of  this  year,  and  was  compelled  to  come 
here  a  mopth  ago  almost,  before  I  was  able  to  come.     I  have  not  got  well  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  my  question  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deaf,  if  you  have  been  deaf  at  all  I 

A.  Partially  deaf  for  the  last  two  years,  I  should  think. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  it  commence  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  that. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can.    You  know  wheo  you  became  deaf,  do  you  not  1 

A.  I  know  I  was  not  deaf  when  you  m^de  your  St.  Louis  speech,  in  1866. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  date  to  reckon  f^om  ;  but  as  these  gentlemen  do  not 
all  know  when  that  was,  and  you  and  I  do,  suppose  you  try  it  by  the  almanac, 
and  tell  us  when  that  was  1 

A.  That  was  on  the  13th  of  October,  1866. 

Q.  You  were  not  deaf  then  7 

A.  No 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  become  deaf  ? 

A.  Perhaps  a  month.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  not  at  that  time  1 

A.  Quite  sure  it  was  not  that  time,  because  I  heard  some  remarks  the  crowd 
made  which  you  did  not.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  beard  very  much  that  I  did  not.  Now,  suppose  we 
confine  ourselves  to  this  matter.    About  a  month  after  that  you  became  deaf? 
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A.  Partially. 

Q.  Partially  deaf,  as  now  ? 

A.  I  recovered  from  that  sickness.  I  became  sick  again  the  first  part  of  this 
year. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  whether  you  have  your  notes  1 

The  Witness.  Of  the  President's  speech? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  last  ? 

A.  The  last  recollection  I  have  of  them  is  when  Mr.  Walbridge  ^na  sum- 
moned before  the  Reconstruction  Oommittee  to  give  testimony  on  the  New 
Orleans  riot. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  then  go  over  that  speech  together? 

A.  We  went  over  only  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  The  part  that  referred  to  New  Orleans  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  part  that  referred  to  New  Orleans.you  went  over  with  him? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  material  difference  between  you  and  him  when  you  had 
your  notes  together  in  that  part  of  the  speech,  and  if  so,  state  what  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  compare  notes  with  him 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  am  not  asking  what  he  said.  I  am  asking  what  difference 
there  was  between  your  report  and  his  report  upon  that  comparison;  what 
material  difference. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  as  he  is  asked  the  precise 
question  what  the  difference  was  that  arose  upon  that  comparison,  he  is  to  be 
permitted  to  state  what  it  was  and  how  it  arose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not  asked  any  difference  that  arose  between 
him  and  Mr.  Walbridge.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  go  into  that.  I  have  asked 
what  the  difference  was  between  the  two  speeches. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  As  it  appeared  in  that  comparison. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  found  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  answer.  If  you  will  possess 
your  soul  in  patience  a  moment  I  will  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice,  The  witness  will  confine  himself  entirely  to  what  is 
asked  and  make  no  remarks. 

The  WitneoS.  When  we  proceeded  to  compare  that  part  relating  to  the  New 
Orleans  riot,  Mr.  Walbridge  read  from  his  notes ;  I  looked  on,  and  when  he 
came  to  this  passage,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  <<When  you  read  the 
speeches  that  were  made,  and  take  up  the  facts,  if  they  are  as  stated,  you  will 
find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  their  character,  exciting  that  popu- 
lation called  the  black  population  to  take  up  arms  and  prepare  for  the  shedding 
of  blood,"  I  c^led  Mr.  Walbridge's  attention  to  the  qualifying  words,  "  if  the 
facts  are  as  stated."  He  replied  to  me,  '<  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  know  I  am 
right,"  and  went  on.  '  As  he  was  summoned  to  swear  to  his  notes,  and  not  to 
mine,  I  did  not  argue  the  question  with  him  farther,  but  let  him  go  on. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  other  difference  was  there  ? 

A.  There  was  another  difference. 

Q.  In  the  New  Orleans  matter? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  President's  words,  I  think,  were  that  they  there  knew  a 
convention  was  to  be  called  which  was  extinct  by  reason  of  its  power  having 
expired.     There  was  a  difference  in  the  words  "by  reason  of.*i^~^^^^T^ 

^  -^         Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Q.  What  was  that  difference  ? 

A.  The  words  "  by  reason  of." 

Q.  Were  they  in  or  out  of  Walbridge's  report  ? 

A.  They  were  in  my  report. 

Q.  And  were  not  in  Walbridge's  report  ? 

A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Any  other  difference  ? 

A.  No  other.  That  was  as  far  as  we  proceeded  with  the  report  as  1o  the 
New  Orleans  riot.  The  latter  part  of  the  report  was  not  compared  at  all,  nor 
was  the  firist  part. 

Q,  Now,  have  you  the  report  as  it  appeared  in  the  Republican  of  Monday 
morning  before  you  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Let  me  read  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  report  put  in  evidence,  and  tell 
me  how  many  errors  there  are  in  that.     Have  you  it  ? 

A.  [The  witness  produced  a  new  paper.]     Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  read  from  the  report  put  in  evidence  here  : 

Fellow -citizens  of  St.  Lonis :  In  being  introduced  to  yon  to-nieht,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  makififf  a  speech.  It  is  tme  I  am  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  nere  ou 
this  occasion,  and  under  the  favorable  circumstances  that  I  dd.  [Cry,  **How  about  British 
subjects?'*]  We  wul  attend  to  John  Ball  after  a  while,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  [Laugh- 
ter and  loud  cheers.]  I  have  just  staAd  that  I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech.'* 

The  Witness.  **Am  not  here." 

liir.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  difference  is  here  "I  was,"  and  there  "I  am." 
Now,  do  you  know  that  the  President  used  the  word  "am"  instead  of  "  was  ?" 
A.  Of  course  I  do. 
Q.  I  will  read  on  : 

I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech ;  but  after  being  introduced,  simply  to 
tender  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me  in  your  midst.  [A  voice, 
**Teu  thousand  welcomes;**  hurrahs  and  cheers.]  Thank  you,  sir.  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  address  you  under  favorable  circumstances  upon  some  of  the  questions  that  agitate 
and  distract  the  public  mind  at  this  time** 

A.  "  Questions  which  agitate." 

Q.  "  Which  agitate"  instead  of  "  that  agitate  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  on : 

Questions  that  have  grown  out  of  a  fiery  ordeal  we  have  just  passed  throu^^h,  and  which  I 
think  as  important  as  those  we  have  just  passed  by.  The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  ought  to  bo  prepared  for  peace — the  rebellion  beinfi^  suppressed,  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  being  stopped,  the  sacrifice  of  life  being  suspended  ana  stayed,  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  have  peace :  when  the  bleeding  arteries  should  be  tied  up. 
[A  voice,  "New  Orleans;*'  **Go  on.**] 

It  is  so  far  all  right  except  those  two  corrections  % 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  will  try  another  part. 

The  Witness.  Go  over  the  New  Orleans  part,  if  you  please.  I  wish  to  make 
a  correction  in  that  part. 

Q.  Are  you  dealing  with  a  memorandum  % 

A.  It  is  the  official  proceedings. 

Q.  You  are  comparing  yourself  with  the  official  proceedings  as  you  go  on, 
where  you  have  noted  these  corrections  1 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  official  proceedings. 

Q.  Then  you  are  going  on  with  a  copy  of  the  official  proceedings  and  noting 
the  differences  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  can  make  the  memoranda  without  the  official  proceedings  before 
me.  Do  you  want  it  ?  (Offering  the  printed  official  report  of  the  trial,  with 
manuscript  corrections,  to  the  honorable  manager.)  ninitized  bvGo 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  for  it.    You  told  me  that  you  wished 
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I  should  go  on  with  the  New  Orleans  part.    Why  do  you  wish  anythiDg 
about  it  ? 

The  Witness.  You  were  proceeding  to  make  corrections,  and  when  you 
came  to  the  New  Orleans  part  you  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Well,  I  will  take  this  portion  of  it 

The  Witness.  Any  portion. 

Q.  ''  Judaas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas  V* 

A.  One  Judas  too  many  there.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  "  There  was  a  Judas  once.''  You  are  sure  he  did  not  speak  Judas  four 
times,  are  you  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  speak  it  ? 

A.  Please  read  it  again. 

Q.  I  asked  how  many  times  he  did  speak  Judas  1 

A.  Three  times. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  we  have  got  "  Judaas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas."  That  is 
only  three  times.     Why  did  you  say  one  too  many  1  t 

A.  You  have  it  four  timies  there. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  only  said^t  three  times.  "Judaas,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Judaas." 

The  Witness.  Are  not  those  words  italicised  there  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Are  they  not  stretched  out  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  really  think  two  of  the  Judases  are  spelt  with  the 
pronunciation — *»  J-ud-a-a-s." 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  italicised. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  President  did  not  speak  those  words  with 
emphasis  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  speak  ^them  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  read : 

There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh !  yes,  and  these  twelve  apostles 
had  a  Christ.  [A  voice,  '*  And  a  Moses,  too."  Great  laughter.]  The  twelve  apostles  had 
a  Christ,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had  nad  twelve  apostles. 

See  if  I  am  right. 

A.  The  word  "  yes "  should  not  be  stretched  out  with  dashes  between  each 
letter,  as  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  "yes"  is  not  here  stretched  out.  Is  there  any 
other  question  youVould  like  to  ask  me,  sir  ?     [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  All  I  wish  is  that  you  shall  read  it  as  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  sir,  will  you  attenji  to  your  business  and  see 
what  differences  there  are  as  I  read  ? 

If  I  have  played  the  Judas,  who  has  been  mj  Christ  that  I  have  played  the  Judas  with? 
Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  7  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips  1  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  ?  [ Hisses  and 
cheers.  ]  Are  these  the  men  that  set  up  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Saviour  of  men, 
and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  try  to  stay  d&  jarrest  their  diabolic&l 
and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas. 

A.  "  And  that  try." 

Q.  **  Differ  with  them  in  opinion,  and  that  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their 
diabolical  and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas.  ['  Hurrah  for 
Andy,'  and  cheers."]    Am  I  right  so  far,  sir  1 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sixty  corrections  ? 

A.  There  are  four  in  the  next  three  lines. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sixty  corrections  ?     Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  suppose  the  correct^oi|.8^jt^C( whole  of  which 
we  have  put  in  evidence,  will  show  for  themselves.  ^  ^     ^ 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  cross-exaTnining  the  witness. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  asking  a  question  of  the  witness  on  cross-exam- 
ination, and  I  prefer  that  he  should  not  be  instructed. 

Mr.  Evarts.  No  instruction.  We  thought  we  should  save  time  by  putting 
in  the  memorandum ;  but  it  seems  that  the  cross-examination  is  to  go  over  'every 
item.  We  insist  that  it  be  confined  to  questions  that  are  proper.  Whether  this 
is  a  fair  specimen  or  not,  compared  with  the  whole  paper,  will  appear  by  the 
comparison  the  court  make  between  the  two  pieces  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  testing  the  credibility  of  this  witness,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  have  him  instructed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  question  is  objected  to,  the  honorable  mianager 
will  please  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  will  put  it  in  writing  if  the' Chief  Justice  desires. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  no  question  of  credibility ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  judg- 
ment asked  of  him  between  two  papers,  whether  one  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  I  will  put  the  question  in  writing  if  the  Chief  Justice 
desires.  The  question  is  this  :  whether  all  the  corrections  which  you  have  indi- 
cated in  answer  te  my  questions  are  of  the  same  average  character  with  the  other 
corrections  of  the  sixty  'i 

'  The  Witness.  There  are  two  or  three  corrections  in  that  which  you  have 
read. 

The  Chi&f  Justice.  Is  the  question  objected  to  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object  to  the  question.  It  requires  a  re-examination  of  the 
whole  subject. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  put  in  writing,  objection  being 
made. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  pass  from  that  rather  than  take  time,  because 
I  shall  be  accused  of  having  taken  up  too  much  time.  (To  the  witness.)  Mr. 
Witness,  you  have  told  us  that  in  the  next  few  lines  there  were  corrections,  I 
think  four  in  the  next  three  lines.     Now  I  will  read  the  succeeding  lines  : 

In  the  dajs  when  there  ^are  twelve  apostles  and  when  there  ware  a  Christ,  while  there 
ware  Judases,  there  ware  unbelievers,  too.  Y-as;  while  there  were  Judascs,  there  ware 
unbelievers.  [Voices:  "Hear."  "Three  groans  for  Fletcher."]  Yes,  oh  yes !  unbelievers 
in  Christ. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  corrections  there  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  want  you  to  stop  me  when  there  is  anything  wrong. 

The  Witness.  "  In  the  days  when  there  ware  ;"  were  is  right. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  reads  in  mine  "  waret**  and  in  yours  it  reads  "  were  V* 

A.  Yes ;  and  then  in  the  next  line  there  is  a  "  ware  **  again.  It  should  be 
"  were:' 

Q.  What  is  the  next? 

A.  There  is  another  **  tpare,'^ 

Q.  That  is,  it  should  be  "  were  "  instead  of  "  ware  V 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  three  corrections  yon  want  to  make  there?  Are  those  the 
only  corrections  there  ? 

A.  Then  there  is  one  before  **  unbelievers." 

Q.  What  is  it? 

A,  "  Were  "  for  '*  warer 

Q.  Are  those  all  ? 

The  Witness.  Does  it  read  in  yours  "Voices,  'Hear!'  'Three  groans  for 
Fletcher?'" 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  all  right,  is  it  not?  What  i^  the  trouble 
with  that  ?  Digitized  by  doOglc 

The  WiTNEsi^.  There  are  four  "wares  "  there,  are  there  not? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  wares  ?"  We  have  corrected 
the  "  c"  for  the  **  a ;"  that  is  the  whole  change. 

The  witness.  Yours  reads  "  there  ware  a  Christ ;"  the  "  loare**  should  be 
"  was." 

Q.  Then  all  your  corrections  are  of  pronunciation  and  grammar,  are  they  not  f 

A.* The  President  did  not  use  those  words. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  President  does  not  pronounce  "  tDcre"  broadly,  as  ia 
sometimes  the  southern  fashion  ? 

A.  I  say  that  he  did  not  use  it  as  used  in  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  he  not  speak  broadly  the  word  •*  were"  when  he  used  it  ? 

A.  Not  so  that  it  could  be  distinguished  for  "  ware." 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  how  you  would  spell  pronunciation  that  you  want  to 
con-ect,  is  it  ? 

A.  The  tone  of  voixse  cannot  be  represented  in  print. 

Q.  And  still  you  think  "  were'*  best  repreteents  his  tone  of  voice,  do  you  t 

A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  Although  it  cannot  be  represented  in  print.  Now,  sir,  with  the  exception 
of  these  corrections  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  is  there  any  correction  as 
the  speech  was  printed  in  the  Democrat  on  Monday  from  that  which  was 
printed  in  the  Republican  1 

A.  Of  what  date  1 

Q.  The  Republican  of  Sunday. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  Monday  ?  With  the  exception  of  corrections  of  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation, is  there  any  correction  of  substance  between  the  two  reports  as 
ptinted  that  morning  ? 

A.  Specify  which  papers  you  want  compared,  the  Sunday  Republican  and 
Monday  Democrat,  or  the  Monday  Republican  and  Monday  Democrat  ? 

Q.  The  Monday  Republican  and  Monday  Democrat. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  as  printed  ? 

A.  One  is  "  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored  for  it.  I  am 
for  it  now.     I  deny  this  doctrine  of  secession,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may." 

Q.  What  is  the  change  as  printed  ? 

A.  "  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored  for  it;"  So  far  it  is 
the  same  in  both  papers ;  and  then  the  words  "I  am  for  it  now  "  are  omitted  in 
the  Democrat,  and  the  punctuation  is  changed  so  as  to  begin  the  next  sentence 
**  Now,  I  deny  this  doctrine  of  secession,"  and  then  words  are  omitted  and  the 
punctuation  changed. 

Q.  There  are  four  words  omitted,  "I  am  for  it  "  before  "  now."    What  else  T 

A.  Speaking  of  the  neutrality  law  he  said,  "  I  am  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  execute  the  law."  Some  one  holloed  out  "  Why  didn't  you  do 
it?"  and  he  answered,  "  The  law  was  executed ;  the  law  was  executed."  Those 
words  "  Why  didn't  you  do  it,"  and  "  The  law  was  executed ;  the  law  was  exe- 
cuted," are  omitted  in  the  Democrat. 

Q.  What  else  of  substance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  point  out  any  others  without  the  memorandum. 

Q.  Use  the  memorandum  to  point  out  substance,  not  grammar,  not  punctu- 
ation, not  pronunciation. 

A.  (Referring  to  the  memorandum.)  One  expression  he  used  was,  "  Allow 
me  to  ask  if  there  is  a  man  here  to-night  who  in  the  dark  days  of  Know-Noth- 
ingism  stood  and  battled  more  for  their  rights" . 

Q.  What  is  the  word  left  out  or  put  in  there  1 

A.  The  word  "sacrificed  "  is  used  in  the  Democrat,  and  the  word  "battled  " 
is  the  one  that  was  employed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  will  not  trouble  you,  ftirtl|jr:j._,si^-(^ qqq[^ 
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The  Witness.  Oh,  I  can  point  out  more. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  now  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  put  in  evidence  a  docu- 
ment certified  from  the  Department  of  State. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  the  managers.) 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  state  the  object  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  the  commission  issued  by  President  Adams  to  General 
Washington,  constituting  him  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the  fonn  in  which  commissions  were  issued  at 
that  date  to  high  military  officers,  and  we  have  selected  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  in  our  history  as  regards  the  person,  the  office,  and  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  There  were  two  commissions  issued  to  General  Wash- 
ington, two  appointments  made.  Was  this  the  one  he  accepted,  or  the  one  he 
rejected ;  do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.EvARTS.  We  understood  it  to  be  the  one  actually  issued  and  received  by 
bim. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  accepted  by  him? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  understand  so. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  desire  to  have  the  commission  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could 
tell  me  what  I  inquired  about.      • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Will  the  clerk  be  good  enough  to  read  it? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  following  commission,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  it  is  a  carefully  compared  and  exact 
copy  of  the  original  on  file  in  his  department : 

Jolin  AdamSf  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 

greeting  : 

Enow  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  valor,  fidelifcj,  and 
abilities  of  G^rge  Washington,  I  have  nominated  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  do  appoint  him  lieutenant  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  is  therefore  carefully  and  dili- 
gently to  discharge  the  dnty  of  lieutenant  general  and  commander-in-chief,  by  doing  and 
performing  all  manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do  strictly  charge  and  require 
all  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  to  be  obedient  to  his  orders  as  lieutenant  general 
and  commander-in-chief.  And  he  is  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from 
time  to  time  as  he  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Philadelphia,  this  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1798, 
and  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

[SEAL.]  JOHN  ADAMS. 

By  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

JAMES  Mchenry, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  put  in  a  document  from  the 
I^epartment  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  removals  of  superintendents  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  of  Indian  agents,  of  land  officers,  receivers  of  puhlic  moneys,  sur- 
veyors general,  and  certain  miscellaneous  officers  who  are  not  brought  under 
any  oneof  those  classes.  The  document  which  I  hold  shows  the  date  of  the 
removal,  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  office  he  held,  and  also  contains  a  memo- 
randum whether  the  removal  was  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mai^ager  Butleb.  I  have  but  one  objection  to  this  species  of  evidence 
without  anybody  brought  here  to  testify  to  it,  and  that  is  this :  I  have  learned 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  I  allowed  to  come  in  without 
objection,  there  were  other  cases  not  reported  where  the  power  was  refused  to 
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be  exercised.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  in  the  Interior  Department  or  not. 
But  most  of  these  cases,  upon  our  examination,  appear  to  be  simply  under  the 
law  fixing  their  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  being, 
and  some  of  them  are  inferior  officers  originally  made  appointable  bj  the  heads 
of  departments.  If  the  presiding  officer  thinks  they  have  any  bearing  we  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  these 
offices  somewhat  differently  from  that  which  is  stated  by  the  honorable  manager. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  minutely  to  examine  these  lists,  for  they  were 
only  handed  to  me  this  morning ;  but  I  understand  that  a  very  large  number 
of  these  officers  held  for  a  fixed  tenure  of  four  years.  That,  however,  must  be 
a  matter  of  argument  hereafter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  class  of  officers  do  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Receivers  of  public  moneys  is  one  of  the  classes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  removal  and  of  the  last  ? 

Mr.  CrRTis.  These  tables,  I  think,  extend  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
existence  of  that  department.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  when  the  depart- 
ment was  established,  but  1  think  they  run  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
department. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  reception  of  this  document 
in  evidence. 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  />.  C.  April  17,  1868. 

I,  Orville  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
thirteen  sheets  contain  fall,  true,  complete,  and  perfect  transcripts  from  the  records  of  this 
department,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  removals  from  office  of  the  persons  therein 
named. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  snbscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  th« 
department  to  be  affixed  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

LL.  s.]  O.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


A.— jRcwMwa^  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  Indian  agents. 


Date. 


March  13, 1849 

Jane  9,  1866 

AprillS,  1853 

March  13,  1857 

March  27,  1861 

October  29,  1866 

AprU8.  1853 

March  3, 1855 

March  17.  1857 , 

April  1,1861 , 

March  16,  1863 

March  3.  1865 

March  17,  1866 

Augiut9,  1866 

March  31,  1854 , 

April  16, 1861 , 

August  10,  1863 

March  22,  1865 

March  17,  1853 

June—,  1856 

March  22,  1859 

June  30.  1861 

March  28,  1863 

July  16.  1861 

March  6,  1862 

March  30,  1864 

8eptember25.  1866... 

April  18,  1853 

March  25,  1861 

April  15, 1867 

May  27,1861 

September  7, 1865 

*  Daring  the 


Name. 


Thomas  P.  Harvey  . . 

W.  H.Albin 

Ellas  Murray 

Francis  Huebschman 

W.J.  CuUen 

E.  B.  Taylor , 

John  Dresman 

Thomas  S.  Drew 

C.  W.  Dean , 

Ellas  Rector 

J.  L.  Collins 

Michael  Steck 

FilipeDelgado 

G.  W.  Lelhy 

E.  F.  Beale 

A.  D.  Rightmire 

G.  M.  Hanson 

Austin  WUey , 

Anson  Dart , 

Joel  Palmer 

J.  W.  NesmHh 

E.  R.  Geary 

W.H.  Rector 

W.W.Miller 

B.F.Kendall , 

C  H.  Hale 

W.H.  Waterman.... 
W.  P.  Richardson.... 
Daniel  VandersUee. . . 

R.  W.Tomas , 

G.H.M1X 

St.  A.  D.  Balcombe 


Office. 


Superintendent  at  Saint  Louis,  MiMouri.* 

Central  supertntendency.* 

North  superintendency.* 

North  superintendency.* 

North  superintendency.* 

North  superintendency.* 

South  superintendency.  t 

South'  superintendency.* 

South  superintendency.* 

South  superintendency.* 

New  Mexico  superintendency.* 

New  Mexico  superintendency.t 

New  Mexico  superintendency.t 

Arizona  superintendency.* 

California  superintendency.t 

Southern  District  California  superintendency.* 

North  District  California  superintendency.* 

North  District  California  superintendency.* 

Oregon  superintendency.t 

Oregon  superintendency.t 

Oregon  superintendency.* 

Oregon  superintendency.* 

Oregon  superintendency.t 

Washington  Territory  superintendency.t 

Washington  Territory  superintendency.t 

Washington  Territory  superintendency.t 

Washington  Territory  superintendency.* 

Great  Nemaha  agency.* 

Great  Nemaha  agency .t 

Omaha  agency.t 

Winnebago  agency.t 

Winnebago  agency.*  ^  ^v  V^OOQlC 


reoeas. 


t  Senate  consented  to  appointment  of  nis  ra* 
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A. — Removals  of  superintendents,  ^P^.-^— Continued. 


•                 Date. 

Name. 

Office. 

April  29,  1861 

James  L.  Gillia 

Pawnee  agency.* 
Pawnee  agency,  t 
St,  Peter's  agency,  t 
St.  Peter's  agency.* 
St.  Peter's  agency.t 
Pottawatomie  agency.* 

H  W.  DePuv.   ... 

Antrast  13.  1856 

R.  O.  Murphy 

September  11, 1857 

March  23  1861 

Charles  E.  Flanders 

Joseoh  R.  Brown .... 

September  20, 1864 

January  4,  1866 

W.  W.  Ross 

William  Dally 

Ottoe  and  MIssouria  agency.t 

Kansas  agency.* 

Kickapoo  agency,  t 

Kickapoo  agency.t 

Kickapoo  agency." 

Delaware  agency.t 

Delaware  agency.t 

Shawnee  agency.t 

Sac  and  Fox  agency.* 

Osage  River  agency.t 

Osage  River  agency.* 

Upper  Platte  agency.* 

Upper  Platte  agency.t 

Upper  Platte  agency.* 

Cherokee  agency.* 

Cherokee  agency.*    , 

Cherokee  agency.f 

Cherokee  agency.* 

Choctaw  agency.* 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency.t 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency.* 

Neosho  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.t 

Wichita  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.t 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.t 

Creek  agency.* 

Warm  Springs  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Warm  Springs  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Grande  Ronde  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Grande  Ronde  (Oregon)  agency.f 

Siletz  (Oregon>  agency.* 

Slletz  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Siletz  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Siletz  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Umatilla  (Oregon)  agency.t 

An  Indian  agent  In  New  Mexico.t 

Aprll27  1859 

R.  C.  Miller 

April  16, 1861 

M.  C.  Dickey 

June  3,  1858 

Royal  Baldwin 

May  7, 1864 

C.  D.Keith 

March  16,  1865 

Abram  Bennett 

March27,  1861 

Thomas  B.  Svkes  ..  ..   ... 

April  18,  1864 

Fielding  Johnson  ............ 

Junes,  1858 

A.  Arnold 

March  13  1859 

Francis  TvmonVr .   ... 

April  3,  1858 

Max.  McCauslin 

Anril  15.  1861     

SethOlover 

F.  Fitznatrick 

October—,  1850 

April  14,  1862 

J.  A.  Cady 

Augngt3,  1866 

Vital  Jorot 

May29,  1849 

R.  C.  S.  Brown 

Aprils.  1861 

R.  J.  Cowart 

March  6,  1862 

John  Crawford  ...     .  ....... 

September  25, 1866 

Justin  Harland 

Aorilia  1853 

William  Wilson 

July  31,  1861 

D.  H.  Cooner. 

August  22,   1866 

Isaac  Colman 

March  16,  1865 

P.  P.  Elder 

July  6,  1858 

July  26,  leeo 

A.  H.  McKlssack 

Samuel  A.  Blain 

April  19,  1»61 

Matthew  Lieener 

Mf^rrh^i  *«?     . 

Aprils,  1849 

Jnmes  TiOran 

April  18,  1853 

P.  H.  Ralford 

Aprils,  18^1 

W.  H.  Garrett 

April  16,  18-61. ..\ 

William  Quesenbury 

June  9,  186-5 

O.  A.  Cutler 

March  11, 1852 

Elias  Wampole 

June  13,  18fil 

A.  P.  Dennison      ..  . 

November  2,  1854 

S.  H.  Culver 

Julv  16  18SI 

J  P.  Miller 

July  10,  1851 

H.  H.  Snaldinff 

August  13,  1856 

E.  A.  Starling 

July  16,  16€»l 

Daniel  Newcomb 

January  2U  1863 

Bei^amin  R.  Biddle 

July  17,  1861 

Wesley  B.  Gasnell 

September  1, 1852 

A.  R.  Wooloy  ^ 

May  1,  1853 

Michael  Steck 

An  Indian  airent  in  New  Mexico  * 

May  13,  1857 

Lorenzo  Labadl 

An  Indian  i^gent  In  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  In  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  In  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  In  New  Mexico.t 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.t 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.t 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.  1 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.t 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  In  New  Mexico.* 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

An  iDdian  agent  In  New  Mexico.* 

Crow  Creek  agency.* 

Yoncton  agency.t 

Ponca  agency.t 

Uintah  Valley  (Utah)  agency.* 

Uintah  Valley  (Utah)  agency.t 

Flathead  (Montana)  agency.* 

Blackfeet  (Montana)  agency.t 

Blackfeet  (Montana)  agency.* 

Yakama  (Washington  Territory)  agency.* 

Yakama  (Washington  Territory)  agency.f 

Indian  agent  in  Colorado.* 

Smith  river  (California)  agency.* 

Mackinac  (Michigan)  agency. '^ 

Mackinac  (Michigan)  agency.t 

Chlppewas  of  the  Mississlppl.t 

Chippevas  of  the  Mississippi.* 

Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi.* 

Chlppewas  of  Lake  Superior.* 

Chippejras  cf  Lake  Superior,  t  /^-^              t 

dhvLaOOQle 

March  21,  1865 

Jos6  A.  Mansinares....  ...  . 

May  3, 1853 

E.  H.  Wingfleld 

Julv  26   1861 

Michael  Steck 

April  30,  1861 ,.... 

June  21,  1866 

J.  T.  Russell 

Toriblo  Romero 

July  22,  1852 

R.  H.  Weiffhtman  . . . 

April  11,  1853 

S.  M.Baird 

April  30, 1861 

S.  F.  Kendrick •. 

March  24,  1865 

John  Ward ■. .. 

August  4,  1862 

W.  P.  M.  Amy 

March  91,  1865 

L.  J.  Keithly 

April  18,  1853 

R.  B.  Liambdin 

March  28,  1861 

A.  H.  Redfield 

July  16.  1861 

April  26, 1861 

J.  S.Gregory .« 

Jane  7,  1864 

P.  W.  Catch 

September  22,  1865 

Charles  Hatchings 

April?,  1862 

Luther  L.  Pease 

October  13,  1863   

H.W.Reed 

March  14,  1861 

R.  H.  Lansdale 

June  7,  1864 

A.  A.  Bancroft 

May  11,1865 

Simeon  Whitelv 

September  21. 1866 

William  Bryson 

April  23.  1853 

William  Snrairne 

March  25,  1861 

A.M.  Fitch 

March  23.  1861 

J.  W.  Lynde 

April  20,  1865 

A.  C.Morrill 

November  9.  1866 

Edwin  Clark 

AUril  18. 1853, 

J.  S.  Watrous 

March  25,  1861 

Cjrrus  K.  Drew 

•  TV- 

*  During  the  reoefi. 


t  Senate  oonsented  to  appointment  of  hig  luccesior. 
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B. — Registers  of  land  offices  removed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 


Date. 


Kame  of  ofiScer. 


Location  of  office. 


State. 


Aprils,  1849 

April?.  1849 

April  12, 1849 

April  12, 1849 

April  14, 1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

May  8,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

May  9,  1849  ........ 

May  9,  1849 

May  12,  1849 

May  12,  1849 

May  18. 1849 

May  18,  1849 

May  18,  1849 

May  18,  1849 

May  21,  1849 

May  21, 1849 

May  24,  1849 

May  31,1849 

Jane    4,  1849 

June    4,1849 

June    4,1849 

June  11,  1849 

June  14.  1849 

June  14,  1849 

June  25,1849 

June  25,  1849 

July  12,  1849 

July  12,  1849 

July  12.1849 

July  16.  1849 

July  27,1849 

October  10,  1849 

October  10,  1849 

October  10,  1849.... 
November  I,  1849... 
October  13,  1850.... 
October  13,  1850.... 

June  13,  1861 

July  14,1855 

July  24;  1855 

October  2, 1855 

March  26. 1856 

April  3, 1857 

March  19,1857 

March  20, 1857 

March  28, 1857 

September  22, 1858.. 

April  16,  1859 

May  3. 1859 

September  19,  I860.. 

April  1,1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9. 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

May  9, 1861 

May  15. 1861 

April  2,1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 ^ 

April  9. 1861 

April  9. 1861 

April  10, 1861 

April  15. 1861 

April  15, 1861 

April  18,1861 

April  18,1861 

AprU  22,1861 

April  26,1861 

April  26,1861 

April  30,  1861 

May  3, 1861 

May  30, 1861 

June  13, 1861 


John  Oardner 

Thomas  Tiger 

J.H.  McBride 

Abraham  Edwards . 

John  P.  Reed 

John  Bruton 

John  Miller 

£.  P.  Dickson 

B.P.  Jett 

Hiram  Smith 

Henry  L  Bisooe.... 

8.  B.Farwell 

B.  R.  Cowherd 

J.B.  Hunt 

J.W.Rush 

J.S.Mayes , 

CD.  Strickland,  jr.., 

Bemhart  Henn 

Charles  NeallT 

Warner  LewU 

J.W.Barrett 

John  Barlow 

Albert  W. Parris  ... 

Clisba  Taylor 

D.  P.  Richardson.... 

M-Mclntire 

J.  C.  Sloo 

Thomas  J.  Hodson . . . 
George  H.  Walker. . . 
Hugh  P.  Caperton . . . 

John  Taylor 

R.  K.  McLaughlin  . . . 
Lewis  St.  MarUn  .... 
BeDiamin  Sherman  . , 
William  E.  Rus«ell  . , 
Harmon  Alexander.. 

Samuel  Holmes 

Nathaniel  Bolton  .... 

Jacob  Freaman 

Franklin  Cannon 

William  McNair 

Alanson  Saltmarsh . . . 

D.  B.  Graham 

La  Fayette  Mother.. 

B.  W.Martin 

W.P.Davis 

Henry  L.Bl8C0«.... 
Fielding  L.  Dowsing. 

Diodrick  Upson 

George  W.  Sweet — 

James  H.  Birch 

J.  O.  Henning , 

Abner  C.  Smith 

Samuel  Clark 

Daniel  Shaw , 

John  McEnery 

W.  T.Galloway 

IraMunson..... 

E.  P.  Hart 

Matthew  Keller 

William  McDaniels.. 

J.  R.  Bennett 

Peter  White 

Inaac  W.  Griffith  .. . 

Lewis  S.  Hills 

J.  M.  Stockdale 

S.  P.  Yeomans 

E.  O.  F.  Hastings.... 

A.  C.Bradford 

Isaac  W.  Smith 

Charles  8.  Benton  . . . 

JameeC.  Dow 

Jesse  Morin 

James  E.  Jones 

David  R.  Curran  ... 
Samuel  B.  Garrett... 
John  A.  Parker  ..... 

O.  P.  Richardson 

Henry  L.  Brown  ... 
Warren  H.  Graves. . . 
Beniamin  Jennings . . 


Winamac 

Fort  Wayne 

Springfield 

Kalamazoo 

Jeffersonville   

ClarkBvlUe 

BatesvUle 

Fayetteville 

Washington , 

Champagn«le 

Helena 

Dixon  

Jackson 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  . . , 

CrawfordsvUle 

Vineennes.  ^ , 

Greensburg , 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City 

Dubuque 

Springfield 

Gknesee 

Mineral  Point 

Detroit .*.. 

Monroe 

Opelousas , 

Shawneetown  . . . . . 

Tallahassee 

Milwaukee 

Lebanon 

Defiance 

Vandalia 

New  Orleans 

Ionia 

Danville 

Palestine 

Quincy 

Indianapolis 

Kaskaskia 

Jackson 

Favette 

Cahaba 

Montgomery 

Roseburg 

Elba 

Danville 

Helena 

Columbus 

Winona 

Sauk  Rapids 

Plattsburg 

Hudson 

Forest  City 

Buchanan  

Superior , 

Monroe , 

Ean  Claire 

San  Francisco  . . . . . 

Vlsalia 

Los  Angeles 

Humboldt 

Chatfield 

Marquette 

Des  Moines 

Council  Bin  A 

Fort  Dodge 

Sioux  City 

Marysville 

Stockton 

Olympia 

La  Crosse 

Henderson 

Fort  Scott 

Leoompton 

Menasha 

Junction  City 

Omaha 

Santa  F6 

Booneville 

Springfield 

Oregon  City 


'OTgipzecTGy 


Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansasw 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Ariunsas. 

Ai^ansos. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana. 

lowal 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

niinofs. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Michigan. 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana. 

IllinoiR. 

Florida. 

Wisconsin. 

Alabama. 

Ohio. 

Hlhiois. 

Louisiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

niinois. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Alabama. 

Alabama. 

Oregon.  • 

Alabama. 

Illinois. 

Arkansas. 

Missli^sippl. 

Minnesota. 

Minnetiota. 

MisPonrL 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconshi, 

Louitdana. 

Wisconsin. 

California. 

California. 

California. 

California. 

Bdnnesota. 

Michigan. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

California. 

California. 

Washington  Territory. 

Wisconsin. 

MissourL 

Kansas. 

Kansas. 

Kansas. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

New  Me^BO. 

ItoourL*. 
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B. — RegiHtf  of  Umd  ^jB^m  r§mmf§d^  ^'^.-^oniiiraed.  ' 


]>«««. 

NuneoTeffiev. 

Stalls 

jQiie93,l861 

G^eorce  MeOat -. 

Indfaaa. 

Augnit  7,1861 

Thomas  Walke 

OMIDootke '. 

Ohio. 

Saptember  9, 1891 . . . 

William  B.  Keeper 

Simon  Jones 

Illinois. 

March  18, 1866 

BooneylUe 

Minonri. 

September  24, 1866.. 

New  Orleans 

I/oai«iana. 

Royal  Bnek 

KebraakaOity 

N^bnitka. 

H.C.  Driret 

8.  T.  Davia 

EattSaglnaw 

Michlgao. 
Iowa. 

Oetober^l866 

SlonxClty 

Junction  City 

BrowniTiUe ...., 

October  97, 1866 

O.  W.  Martin 

Kansas. 

NoTemb«r5,1886... 

C  Ri  Dorsey 

Nebraska. 

Tba  abore  dates  are  those  npon  which  the  stfecsuson  of  the  abore^named  persons  were  appointed. 


C. — Receiveri  of  public  maneyt  removed  during  the  receu  of  the  Senate. 


Date. 


Name  of  oAcer. 


liOcatioB  of  ottoe. 


State. 


March  S8. 1849..:.. 

March  30,  1849 

April  7, 1849 

April  7, 1849 

April  li  1849...... 

April  IS.  1849 

May7,1849 

May  8, 1849 

May  8, 1849 

May  8, 1849 

May  8, 1849 

May  8k  1849 

May  8. 1849 

May  8, 1849 

May  9, 1849 

May  9, 1849 

May  9, 1849 

May  9. 1849 

May  19.1849 

May  19, 1849 

May  18, 1849 

May  18, 1849 

May  18, 1849 

May  18, 1849 

May  91, 1849 

\    May  31, 1849 

May  94, 1849 

June  4, 1849 

jQne4,1849 

Jone  14,1849 

jQne95,1849 

June  30, 1849 

Jane  95, 1849 

July  19, 1849 

July  97, 1849 

Angust9,  1849 

August  25, 1849.... 
August 25.  1849  ... 
October  10, 1849... 
October  10,  1849... 
December  1,1849.. 
September  4. 1855.. 
October  8,  1855.... 
October  10, 1855... 
September  13, 1856. 
August  19, 1858..., 
September  19.  1860 
September  91, 1880 

April  1,1861 

¥*»eh30, 1861 

iM»13,  1881 

Mwch30,  1861 

April  8,  2861 

April  9, 1861 

Aprils;  1861 

April  9, 186a 

42ip 


JohnG.  Winston 

EliHha  Morrow 

J.  D.  O.  Nelson 

James  P.  Drake 

Mitchell  HinsdUl 

Thomas  Dyer 

Lemuel  R.  Lincoln 

W.  Adams 

D.  J.  Chapman 

Matthew  Leeper 

D.  T.  Witter 

M.  P.  Ralney 

George  JeflHes 

John  Doment 

W.  W.  Leland 

M.  A.  Patterson 

David  0.  Glenn 

Paschal  Beqnette 

Bennett  W.  Engle 

Samael  Wlie 

Theodore  Gilleiple 

Verplanck  Van  Antwerp . . . 

Enos  Lowe 

George  McHenry 

A.  G.  Hemdon 

John  Parsons 

J.  A.  Helfenstlen 

Braxton  Parrish 

J.  H.  Westbrook 

Frederick  HaU 

W.  L.  Henderson 

Samuel  Leech 

Daolel  Gregory 

JohnB.  Fllhiol 

Hiram  Rodgers 

Nicholas  B.  Smith  ........ 

J.  M.  B.  Tucker 

Daniel  Ashby 

L.aNoell 

JohnG.  Cameron 

H.W.  Palfrey 

James  Larklns 

A.  S.Bryant 

J.  C.  Clarbome 

Tliomas  C.  Shoemaker 

E.  B.  Dean 

Christopher  H.  Dodds 

JohnD.  Evans 

JohnE.  Perkins 

J.  H.  McKenny 

WUUam  J.  Martfai 

Thomas  McNully 

Isaac  Cooper 

A.  H.  Palmer 

Thomas  Sargent 

Robert  Means 


Lebanon  

Green  Bay 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis 

Kalamai<M> ...... 

Chicago 

LfttleRock 

ClarksviUe 

BatesvUle 

Fayettetme 

Wadiington 

Champagnole.... 

Helena 

Dixon... 

Pontotoc 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Jackson 

Mineral  Point.... 
Crawfordsyille... 

Yinoennes 

Greensbnrg 

Fairfield 

lowaCity   

Dubuque 

SpringBeld 

Newmansrille . . . 

MUwaukee 

Shawneetown  ... 

Columbus 

Ionia 

Defiance 

SUUwater 

VandaUa 

Monroe 

()uincy 

Springfield 

Natchitoches 

Clinton 

DanTllle 

Edwardsville 

NewOrieans..... 

Elba 

Sioux  City 

BatesTlUe 


Superior 

Monroe 

Forest  aty.... 

Eau  Claire 

Chatfield 

Roseburg 

ChiUicothe 

Des  Moines. . . . 
Council  Bluffii . 
Fort  Dodge.... 
Sioux  City  .... 


Alabama.         » 

Wlsconiin. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

MichigaiL 

Illinois. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas; 

Illinois. 

MittdnslppL 

Michigan. 

MissisHlppL 

Wlttconsik. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Illinois 

Florida. 

Wisconste. 

Illinois. 

Mississippi. 

Michigan. 

Ohio. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

Louisiana. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Louisiana. 

MiMKonri. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Louisiana. 

Alabama. 

Iowa. 

Arkansas. 

Territory  of  Kaniai, 

WisconM. 

Louisiana. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Oregon. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa.  ji> 


ioogle 
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Date 


Location  tf  oIBm. 


SUrtA. 


April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9,  1861 

April  9.  1861 

April  9,  1861 

AprU9. 1861 

AprUlO.  1861 

April  15. 1861 

Morember  10,  1880. 

April  22, 1861 

April  96.  1861 

April  26.  1861 

Miiy24,  1861 

May  18,  1861 

May  90,  1861 

May  30,  1861 

Jane  11,  1861 

Jnne  13,1861 

May  27, 1861...... 

Jane  2i,  1861 

September  9,  1861  . 
Octobers,  1861.... 

July  30,  1863 

March  16. 1664 

September  18, 1866. 
September  18, 1866. 
September  24. 1866. 

March  30, 1865 

September  9,  1865  . 


JoMph  Hopkins  . . . . , 

Thoinai  Baker 

George  W.  Hook  .... 
AnguHtin  Olivera  .. . . 
Paschal  Beqnette . . . . 

W.  B.  Norman 

J.  M.  S.  Van  Oleare  . 

C.  Graham 

Bbeneser  Warren. . . . 

Samuel  Ryan 

Findley  Pattemon'... 
George  J.  Clark  ..... 

W.  A.  Street , 

J.  Raith  Spencer..... 

E.  E.  Backner 

Thomas  J.  Bishop  ... 
George  E.  Greene  . . . 

A.  L.  Lovejoy 

C.  B.  Smith i 

CfaarieM  C.  Campbell 

A.  G.  Hemden 

John  J.  McClelland. 
FrankUn  Stewart.... 

John  Grelner 

W.  B.  Mitchell 

J.  S.  McFarland 

W.H.H.  Waters... 
Charles  A.  GUIman. 
J.  L.  Collins 


MarysvUle 

Vbaiia 

Hmmboldt 

I/es  Angeles . . . 
San  Francisco . 

Stoakton 

Olynspla 

Henderson 

Marquette  .... 


Junction  CHy.- 

Fort  Scott 

Santa  F6 

Bayfield 

BoonerlUe 

Springfield .... 

VIneennee 

Oregon  City... 
Brownsyille  — 
Indianapolis  — 

Springfield 

Menasha 

Nebraska  City. 

Santa  F6 

St  ClOBd 

Booneyille 

Nebraska  City. 

St.  Clond 

Santa  F6 


CaUfomia. 

CaUfbmia. 

CaUfomia. 

CaUfomia. 

Oalifoniia. 

CaUfonla. 

Washington  TsnUoiy 

Missouri. 

Michigan. 

WisoonsiB. 

Kai 


The  aboye  dates  are  those  npon  which  the  soecessors  of  the  above-named  persons  were  appohUed. 


D. — Receivers  of  public  moneys  removed  during  sessums  of  the  Senate,  thai  hoiy 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  appointments  of  their  successors. 


Date. 


Name  of  oAeer. 


Location  of  ofllce. 


State. 


JnlySl,  1853 

December  22, 1857 

May  17,  1856 

Jane  3,  1858 

December  22, 1858 

March  8, 1850 

January  16, 18S9.. 
February  14,  1860 
February  14, 1800 

May  28,  1800 

January  16.  I860.. 
March  18, 1861.... 
March  25, 1861.... 
March  25, 1861.... 
March  23. 1861.... 
March  23, 1861.... 
March  23, 1861.... 
March  25^  1861.... 
March  27, 1861...  . 
March  27, 1861.... 

July  19, 1861 

July  22, 1861 

July  16, 1861 

March  6. 1862 

March  12, 1863. . . . 
January  26,1664.. 

Jane  7. 1864 

May  4, 1866 

July  14, 1866 


Henry  Acker 

Harvey  Whitthigton. . 
James  P.  Downer  — 

Edward  Conner 

E.  B.  Dean,  Jr 

Robert  J.  Graveriat. . , 

JohnC.  Turk , 

Thomas  C.  Hunt , 

Milton  H.  Abbott 

Samuel  L.  Hayes. . . . . 

Dave  Shaw , 

Peter  F.  Wilson 

Oncar  A.  Sterens  .... 

W.  L.  P.  Little 

Be^Jiunin  F.  Tillotson 

Albert  G.Ellis 

W.H.Mower 

Henry  J.  Wilson 

James  D.  Reynolds  . . 
Samuel  B.  Adams. . . . . 

Theodore  Rodolf 

John  J.  Turabraugfa  . 
Nathaniel  B.Holdon. 
Richard  C.  Vaughn  . . 

James  Compton 

George  £.  Briggi 

B.F.Reynolds 

JohnGriemer 

Alfred  H.Carrigan... 


Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Plattsburg 

Ogden 

Springfield 

Superior 

Marquette 

Dakota  City 

Natchitoches 

Cambridge 

St  Cloud 

Superior 

Omaha 

Traverse  City  . . . 
East  Saginaw  . . . 

St  Peter 

Stevens's  Point.. 

SnnrisaCity 

Ionia 

Falls  St  Croix... 

St  Cloud 

La  Crosse 

Ironton 

Warsaw 

Nebraska  City... 

MarysvUle 

Roseburg 

Falls  of  St  Croix 

Santa  F6 

Washington 


nihioit. 


The  above  dates  are  dates 


of  eonflrmatkm  by  the  Senate. 
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E. — Registers  qf  land  offiots  removed  durimg  session  of  the  Senate,  that  body 
advismg  and  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  their  successors. 


Date. 


NaoM  of  oflKeer. 


Location  of  office. 


State. 


March  14.  184f... 
JolT  31,1898.... 
Mav«hl8,1857... 
April  14, 1858.... 
May  17,  1858.... 
May  17,  1858.... 

June  3, 18S8 

June  3,1858..... 

JaBel.MB58 

Ifardi  1,  1859.  . 
February  L4,  1800... 
MarckSilMO.... 
March  39,1860.... 
March  25,1880.... 
March  87.1861.... 
March  23, 1861.... 
March  23,1861.... 
March  23, 1861.... 
Mardi23,186l.... 
March  27.1861.... 
March  27, 1861.... 
March  25,1661.... 
March  27, 1861.... 

July  19,  1861 

Mar«h6, 1862 

March  31,1868.... 

July  17, 1868 

March  9. 1865 

February  10, 1868 


Jocl8.Fiske .*. 

AMitew  Baokog 

DcMrich  Upman 

Robert  Brown 

Frederlelc  Bmory 

W.  H.  Doak 

J.  Suih  Speooer 

John  Connelly,  tr 

W.W.Gtft 

A.aSmith 

John  B.  Olontier 

Oharlee  F.  Hyerman. . 

Jacob  Barns 

MoeesB.  Hom 

Orpheai  Bverts 

Joshua  B.  Culver 

Oscar  Taylor 

BQ{[n  Brawley . ....... 

Henry  N.  Setger 

Thomas  E.  Massey 

J.  D.  Cruttendon 

John  C.  Blancbard — 

Samuel  Plumer 

Charles  8.  Benton 

Adolph  Renard 

Oeorae  Webster 

W.  W.  Lewis 

0.  H.  B«B 

Joseph  W.  Edwards  . . 


OreenBay 

SaultSto.  Marie 

Faribault 

Des  Moines 

Ogdea , 

Fort  Scott 

Hudson , 

Springfield 

San  Francisco 

Forest  City 

Natchitoches 

Detroit 

TraTcrse  City 

EasiSaginaw 

Falls  St  Croix 

Portland 

Otter  Talldty 

SteTOM's  Pohit 

Sunrise  City 

Forest  City , 

St  Cloud 

Ionia 

St  Peter 

La  Crosse 

Recorder  of  land  titles,  St  Louis 

Stockton 

BatesviUe 

Marquette 

Marquette 


Wisconsin. 
Michigan. 
.Minnesota. 
Iowa. 
KansM. 
Kansas. 
WisooQstn. 
IlUnois. 
California 
Minnesota. 
Louisiana. 
Michigan. 
Michigan. 
Michigan. 
Wiscomdn. 
Minnesota. 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Michigan. 

IDnnesota. 


Missouri. 

Caliibraia. 

Arkansas. 

Mkddgan. 

Michigan. 


F. — Surveyor  generals  removed  during  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Loeationef  office. 

April  11,  1819 

Robert  Butler 

Florida. 

May  8,  1849 

William  Pf*iham 

Arkansas. 

May  9, 1849 

P.  F.  Landry 

Louisiana. 

June  14,  1849 

F.  R.  Gonwav.. ...... ........' 

T|iiiyUw  M<i  Miwouri. 

March  29, 1859 

John  S. Zleber, r-. rr, ^ 

Oregon. 

Illinois  and  Missouri 

Aprils,  1861 

John  Loughborough ......... 

April  15,  1861...' 

J-  W.  MandtsTille 

California. 

April  29. 1861...  

May  11,  1861 

H.  B.  Burnett 

Kansas  and  ITebraska. 

Warner  Lewis • 

Illinois  and  Missouri. 

June  13. 1861 

W.  H.  Chapman. ....- 

Oregon. 

Kanms  and  Nebraska. 

March  16, 1805 

Daniel  W.  WHder 

Surveyor  generals  removed  during  session  of  the  Senate,  that  body  advising  and 
consenting  to  the  appointments  of  their  successors. 


Data. 

Name  of  officer. 

Ladrtionofoffiaa. 

March  3, 1855 

OeomMUbowue 

Arkansas. 

March  27,  1861 

Charles  L.  Emenon 

A.  P.  Wllbar     

Minnesota. 

July  89, 1861 

New  Mexico 

July  15^1861 « 

March  13, 1863 

James  Tilion ^... 

Francis  M.  Case 

Washiagton  Tanitoiy. 
Colorado. 

Vabmary  8Ql  1864 

■dwanlF.  Bealo 

California. 

MaySS,  >8«6 

George  D.  Hill 

DakotSL 

Juir  IflC  1861 

Samuel  C.  Stambangh 

Utah. 
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Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Oflea.- 

jQly93,1849 

*  S.  H.  Langhlin 

Beoorder  of  General  Land  Ottoe. 

Jnlv  1  1849 

*  William  MflittU 

April  7, 1849 

*  Cbarlea  Doagla* 

Aprils,  1849 

l^ardeo  of  the  penilMitf  ary,  IMgCof  (MoibUs. 

May  9, 1849 

NoTemberia  18it 

^Jam^tr.  fi4war^  XT    T.-r 

Aoffnit  12  1865 

*  Robert  Beala *..... 

Warden  of  the  jalL 

Register  «f  «Bed8»  DUnBt  of  Cotanhia. 

Register  of  wUk,  Dislriet  of  Colttabia. 

PrlodpalclerltorMrTeysOeneralLindOfletk 

Warden  of  the  penttenttary ,  Dist  of  Colnahik 

*N.  C.  Towle 

November  3  1861 

*  Z.  0.  Bobbin*. , 

Octoberai  18tt 

*8.  J.  DaUaa 

f  Jonas  B.  ElHt 

Jiiiie99t  1850 

jfareh 1653 

tLukeLea 

Deeember  23, 1899 

f  Tbomaa  Thoniley  .......... 

Wardnof  Ihepe^teMtSary,  Dtm  of  OeloaMa. 

Maroh  19   1861       

t  .TMfinh  n  WlbuT 

Mareh6  1867 

tB.M.HaU 

Register  of  deetf& 

Warden  of  the  jail,  IMMriotof  Oebunbia. 

July  90, 1867 

f  Thomas  B.  Brown* ......... 

t  BsBiats  oonaented  to  appstefaaiof  mcoeasot. 


Frbdkeicc  W.  Sbward  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Qneetion.  Stale  what  office  70a  Md  under  the  govenyBent. 

Answer.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  held  the  office  t 

A.  Since  March,  1861. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  in  that  department  is  the  snhject  ot  consols  and  consular 
and  Tice-consnlar  appointments  ? 

A.  Under  my  general  supervision. 

Q.  Please  state  the  practice  in  making  appointments  of  viee^constds  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  ineapacity,  or  abeence  of  eonffuls. 

A.  Usually 

Mr.  Manager  Bott^BR.  Stop  a  moment.    Is  not  that  regulated  by  law  f 

Mr.  CuHTis.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument.    We  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  So  do  we.  There  cannot  be  any  dispute  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now  we  are  going  to  show  the  practice  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Different  from  the  law  ) 

Mr.  Curtis.  Just  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases.  I  have  a  document  here 
to  ofi^,  but  H  requires  some  explanations  to  make  the  doenment  mtelligiUe: 

Mr.  Manager  nuTLBB.  We  do  not  olr^ect  if  the  object  is  to  show  the  practice 
under  l^e  law. 

Mr.  CuHrrts,  (to  Ae  witness.)  Proceed,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Seward. 

The  WiTNBSS.  When  the  vacancy  is  fbmeen  the  consul  nominates  a  vice- 
consul,  who  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  dulieB  at  once  daring  the  time  thait 
the  nomination  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  States  The  department  ap[Mroves 
or  disapproves  when  it  receives  the  nomination.  In  ease  the  vacancy  has  not 
been  foreseen  and  the  consul  is  dead,  absent,  or  sick,  Buable  to  discbarge  the 
duties  or  to  designate  his  temporary  substitute,  then  the  minister  in  the  countty 
will  make  a  nomination  and  send  that  to  the  Department  of  State ;  or  if  there 
be  no  minister,  the  naval  commander  will  not  infrequently  make  a  nomination 
and  send  that  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  vice-consul  so  designated 
will  act  until  the  department  shall  approve  or  disapprove.  In  other  cases  the 
department  itself  will  designate  a  vice-consul  without  any  previous  nomination 
of  either  minister,  consul,  or  naval  commander,  and  he  enters  unon  the  discharge 
o£  his  duUes-in  the  same  manner..  Digitized  by\jOOQl6 
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Q.  How  IB  lie  aalhorised  or  eommiflaioiiod  f 

A,  Be  receives  a  certificate  of  his  appointeent'  signed  bj  the  Secretarj  ot 
State. 

Q.  Running  tot  a  definite  time,  or  bow  t 

X  Banning  "  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law." 

Q«  Is  this  appointment  of  vice-consul  made  temporaril/  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or 
how  otherwise  f 

A.  It  is  made  to  fill  the  office  durins;  the  period  which  necessarily  elapses  in 
the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  news  of  the  vacancy  to  reach  the  department  for  a 
enccessor  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  That  is  for  a  succeeding  oonsul  to  be  appointed  f 

A.  For  a  succeeding  full  officer  to  be  appointed.  Sometimes  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  nay  elapse  before  the  news  can  reach  this  country,  and  a 
similar  period  before  Uie  newly-appointed  successor  can  reach  the  post. 

Q.  It  is,  then,  in  its  character  an  ad  interim  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  ! 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  said  in  their  commissions  or  letters  of  iippointment 
about  their  being  ad  uUertm  f 

A.  Their  letter  of  appointment  says  *'  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  law.** 

Q.  That  is  the  only  limitation  there  is  t 

A.  That  is  the  only  limitation  I  remembar. 

Q.  Are  not  these  appointments  made  under  the  fifteenth  sectioo  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  1856  ? 

A.  I  think  the  act  of  1856  does  not  create  die  office  nor  give  the  power  of 
appointment,  but  it  recognizes  the  office  as  already  in  existence,  and  the  power 
as  already  in  the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  see  about  that  in  a  moment*  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Has  the  manager  the  statute  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  volume  t 

Mr.  Managec  Butler.  The  volume  is  the  11th  Statutes  at  Large.  This 
statute  begins  on  page  35  of  the  11th  Statutes  at  Large ;  but  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteentli  sections  are  those  that  relate  to  the  matter.  The  fourteenth  section  I 
will  read,  for  I  want  to  ask  some  further  questions  in  regard  to  H : 

That  the  Presideot  be,  and  he  is  hereby  aathorised,  to  define  the  extent  of  country  to 
be  embraced  within  any  coDBolate  or  commercial  agency,  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  vice-eeiisulB,  viee-oommereial  agents,  ieputj  eonials,  and  ooMular  agents  tasvaia. 
In  aueli  maaner  and  ante  sack  fegulaliona  aa  he  diaU  deem  proper;  hat  no  eompensation 
•hall  be  allowed  for  the  services  of  any  soch  vioe-consal  or  y  ice-commercial  agent  beyond 
nor  exQ^pt  oat  of  the  i^owance  made  by  this  act  for  the  principal  consular  ofilcer  in  ymose 
place  such  appointment  shall  be  made ;  and  no  vice-consnl,  vice^commereial  aeent,  deputy 
consul,  or  consular  agent  shall  be  appointed  otherwise  than  in  suck  maaser  and  under  such 
reguhUions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  the  proyisions  of  this  act. 

(To  the  witness.)  Now,  sir,  in  the  Department  of  State,  have  thej  erer 
onaertaken  to  make  a  vice  consul  aeainst  ihe  provisions  of  this  act  f 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  aware  1»at  thej  ever  have. 

Question.  Or  attempted  it  in  any  wajt 
'     Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  OuBTiB.  I  now  offer  from  the  Department  of  State  the  document  I  bold 
in  my  hand,  which  contains  a  list  of  consular  officers  appointed  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  when  vacancies  existed  at  the  time  such  appointments  were  made. 
The  eorlieet  inrtaaee  of  it  in  this  list  is  in  1837,  and  the  latest  one  does  not 
come  down  to  the  law  which  the  honorable  manager  has  read.  They  are  all 
prior  to  U>at  law,  and  after  the  year  1837.  ^.^ ,,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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S^e  document  was  handed  to  the  managers  for  examination:) 
r.  GuRTrs.  I  was  mistaken  in  a  date.    I  thought  the  honorable  manager 
read  the  date  of  the  law  as  1866. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.    Angost  18,  1856. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Then  there  are  some  which  are  subsequent  to  the  law.  Thej 
begin  in  1837,  and  thej  come  down  to  about  1862,  if  I  remember  rigfatljr.  I 
have  not  examined  it  minutely. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  There  was  a  prior  statute  of  1848,  which  was  partly 
revived  in  the  law  of  1856. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  to  the  fsuct  that  it  does  not.  appear  from  this  paper 
that  these  vacancies  did  not  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  It  merely 
states  that  they  were  filled  during  the  session.  As  these  were  offices  existing 
in  remote  countries  the  probability  is  that  the  vacancies  happened  during  the 
recess  of  tiie  Senate. 

Mr.  CuRi  IS.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  vacancies  happened'.  The  purpose 
for  which  we  offer  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  these  temporaiy  appointments 
were  made  to  fill  vacancies  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  I  only  wish  to  give  notice  that  we  treat  them  as 
cases  where  vacancies  happened  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate*  it  being  per- 
fectly understood  that,  according  to  the  practice,  vacancies  happening  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  might  be  filled  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand,  then,  that  the  managers  hold  that  a  vacancy 
that  happens  in  the  recess  may  be  filled  during  the  session  without  sending  a 
nomination  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  No. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  stated.  Is  it  not  your  proposi- 
tion f 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  I  only  give  notice  that  on  that  record  we  propose 
to  treat  these  as  vacancies  happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  filled  during  the  session.  • 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  when  they 
were  filled.    It  does  not  appear  .that  they  did  not  happen  durine  the  recess.. 

Mr.  Eyarts.  The  certificate  is  to  the  effect  that  they  were  Sled  during  Uie 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  We  do  not  propose  to  settle  the  law  of  the  case  now. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  honorable 
Managers  as  objecting  to  the  reception  of  this  document  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  We  do  not  object  to  the  papw.  I  only  gi^e  notice 
how  we  propose  to  treat  it,  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  as  not  showing  that  die 
vacancies  happened  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  documoit  10  as  follows : 

Umited  States  of  America,  Departmenl  tf  Suue : 
To  all  to  whom  these  preunis  ekall  come,  greeting : 

I  certifj  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  contains  a  list  of  confular  offioera  appdated 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  where  vacancies  existed  at  the  time  such  appointments 
were  made. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,* 
have  hei«imto  snbBcribed  my  name  and  caoaed  the  seal  of  the  Departaient  of  State  la  ba 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washineton,  this  l]th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

Tl.  8.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARa 

Henry  C.  Bridges,  appointed  rice  consul  at  Kin-Kiang,  Chinas  May  16, 1964«  on  ihe  res- 
ignation of  W.  Breck,  consul  Digi^i,,^  by  CiOOgle 
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D.  Thmttea,  aippointod  Tfet-eoiMvl  geaenl  aft  MoatrtiJ,  May  31,  1964,  ob  tha  dmA  of 
J.  B.  Qitldiogs,  o<m8al  f^eneiuL 

A.  ]>uff,  appointed  vice-consnl  al  Demerara,  7th  Januaiy,  1865,  on  the  death  of  C.  Q. 
Hannah,  consnl. 

George  W.  Healej,  appotnted  Tica-oonra]  at  Bomhaj,  Deeembw  28,  1861,  oo  the  4eath  of 
L.  H.  Hatfield,  oonsnL 

Robert  Bajman,  appointed  Tioe-consnl  at  Fonchal,  March  24,  1864,  on  the  death  of  G. 
Tme,  consul. 

E.  Bremt,  appointed  vice-consol  at  Hanover,  Febmaiy  18,  1861,  on  the  resignation  of  J. 
S.  Holton,  consnl. 

Alexander  Thompson,  appointed  yfoe-^onanl  general  at  Constantinople,  JanuMj  7,  1860, 
•waHmf  the  airiyai  of  M.  M.  Smith,  appointed  consul  general. 

Benuurdo  J.  Arcanqaes,  appointed  Tiee^sonsol  at  Bajonne,  April  19,  1856,  on  redgnation 
of  John  P.  Sollivan,  consul. 

Joseph  Ajton,  appointed  vice-consnl  at  Carthagena,  Febmaiy  20,  1838,  on  the  resigna- 
tion oi  J.  M.  McPberson,  consnl. 

Thomas  V.  Clark,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Gnajaqnil,  Deeember  31,  1867,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  P.  Gaine,  consnl. 

A.  Lacombe,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  January  23,  1865,  on  the  transfer 
of  C.  H.  Loehr  to  La^ayra. 

John  Gardner,  appointed  vice-oonsul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  September  15,  1839,  on  the  removal 
of  J.  M.  Baker. 

H.  F.  Fitch,  appointed  vice-consul  at  PemambiK)0|  April  13,  1860,  on  death  of  W.  W. 
Stepp. 

August  Peixoto,  appointed  acting  eonsul,  December  7,  1864,  on  the  removal  of  Thomas 
F.  Wilson,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Samuel  G.  Pond,  appointed  acting  consul  at  Para,  Deeember  2,  1862,  on  the  death  of  M. 
B.  WiUians. 

Robert  BL  Robinson,  appointed  acting  vice-ooniul  at  Montevideo,  March  12, 1858,  on 
resignation  of  R.  M.  Hamilton. 

Amoiy  Edwards,  appointed  acting  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  December  28,  1840,  on  death 
of  Slade. 

Wflttam  L.  Hobaon,  appokited  viee-oonsnl  at  Yalparaiio,  July  17,  1840,  on  resignation  of 
George  G.  Hobson. 

George  B.  Merwin,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Valparaiso,  December  5, 1854,  on  tho  resigna- 
tion of  Reuben  Wood. 

W.  H.  Kelley,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Otafaeite,  December  31,  1848,  Mr.  Hawes  not  hav- 
ingeixequatur. 

D.  B.  Van  Brundt,  apnointed  United  States  aonaal  at  Acapnloo,  May  26,  1860,  li^  F\a(f 
Officer  Montgomery,  on  death  of  McMicken. 

GuwoN  Wbllbs  Bworn  and  examinecL 
By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

2.  Tou  are  no^  Secretary  of  the  Navy  f 
.  I  am. 

Q.  At  what  time  and  from  whom  did  you  receive  that  appointment  t 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  March,  1861,  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Q.  And  have  held  office  continuoasly  until  now  t 

A.  From  that  date. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  on  the  2l8t  of  February  last  your  attention  being  drawn 
to  some  movements  of  troops  or  military  officers  t 

A.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  February  my  attention  was  called  to  some 
movements  that  were  beine  made. 

Q.  How  was  this  brought  to  your  attention  t 

A.  My  son  brought  it  to  my  attention.  He  had  been  attending  a  party  at 
which  there  had  been  an  application  from  a  son  of  General  Emory,  I  think,  and 
firom  one  or  two  others,  for  any  officer  belonging  to  the  fifth  regiment  or  under 
the  command  of  General  Emory  to  repair  forwwith  to  headquarters. 

Q.  Tour  son  had  observed  that  and  had  reported  it  to  you  ? 

A.  He  reported  that  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you»  in  consequence  of  that,  seek  or  have  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  f 

A.  I  requested  my  son  to  go  ovar  that  evening ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  Presi* 

dent  Digitized  by  VjO 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stoj  a  momiem^    W%  olijeet  to  wfaa4  was  taU. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  he  sent  his  son,  and  his  son  ftdM  to  see  tlie  PreiideBi 
His  attempt  was  first  to  send  a  message. 
Tbe  WiTNBda.  I  was  not  well,  aad  aoidd  not  go  mjddL 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Ton  attempted  to  send  a  message  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Btate  what  happened  en  tbe  following  day  t 

A.  Oq  Saturday,  the  3dd,  I  went  myael]^  in  the  morning  or  about  boobi  Io 
the  President  on  that  sabject.  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him 
what  it  meant - 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object  to  that  conversation. 

The  Witness.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Is  objection  made  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  and  before  we  speak  to  the  objection  I  sboaU 
lika  to  ask  the  witness  to  fix  the  time  a  little  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Evarts.  He  has  stated  it  exactly;  about  noon. 

The  Witness.  About  12  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Manager  BuTLBt : 

Q.  How  close  to  12,  before  or  after? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  little  before  12  o'clock.  I  will  state  a  drenv- 
stance  or  two.  The  Attorney  General  was  there  when  I  went  in.  While  I  was 
there  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  was  made  out  for  Secretary  of  War,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  private  secretary  to  be  carried  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Maaager  Butlbb.  Stay  a  moment.  Let  as  sea  wiiat  time  ha  aaid  that 
was. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  not  time  for  cross-examination  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Butli^r.  No  ;  but  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  crass- 
examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  thing  is  admissible,  in  order  to  aaeer- 
tain  the  time.  At  one  point  of  time  it  may  be,  while  at  another  point  of  time  it 
clearly  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  quite  immaterial*  if  yon  will  go  on  and  get  ihrongk 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Quite  immaterial  what  point  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  Immaterial  whether  you  cross-examine  now  or  hereaftar. 

Mr.  Manager  Bi?tlbr.  I  only  want  to  fix  it.     (To  the  witness.)    Ton  Aiak 
it  was  very  near  12  ? 
-     The  Witness   About  12. 

Q.  Gould  it  have  been  as  early  as  half  past  11  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  But  between  that  and  half  past  12  some  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Withm  that  hour  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  our  objection 

Mr.  Evarts.  Now  1  will  proeeed  with  my  questions,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Evarts.  How  far  have  we  got  now  ?  Let  the  answer  on  this  p<mit  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  be  read,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  stenographer  will  read  what  is  desired, 

D.  F.  Murphy,  one  of  the  officialreporters,  read  from  the  short-hand  notee  of 
Mr.  Welles's  testimony,  as  follows : 

On  Saturday,  the  22d,  I  went  myself  in  the  morning  or  about  no(m  to  the  Preadent  aa 

that  sabiect.    I  told  him  what  I  had  heard ;  asked  him  what  it  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  objact  to  that  tonversatlon.  ^  t 
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Mr.  'EsfAMTS.  Yery  gooi. 

The  Chief  J  csticb.  If  the  qnesUon  be  objected  to,  the  coaosel  will  pleajBe 
reduce  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbk.  We  object  to  my  eonTersaiioa  of  the  Presidant  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  What  passed  between  you  and  the  Preaident 
aflter  that  in  regard  to  that  communication  which  you  had  made  to  him  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Wait  a  moment.  The  Chief  Justice  desired  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  being  done  now. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

What  pasfled  between  joa  and  the  President  after  yon  made  that  communication  and  in 
raferenoe  to  that  eommnnica^on? 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  before  any  argu- 
ment is  commenced  on  this  subject,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  that  this  evidence  is 
offered  in  regard  to  the  article  that  relates  to  the  conversation  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  General  Emory. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  precisely  as  we  understand  it,  Mr.  President ; 
but  we  also  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  General  Emory  had  been  sent  for 
before  Mr.  Welles  appears  on  the  scene.  That  is  why  I  was  anxious  to  fix  the 
time.  I  am  instructed  by  my  associate  manager?,  ana  we  are  now  endeavoring 
to  get  the  matter  certain,  that  General  Emory  received  a  note  to  come  to  the 
President's  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  got  there  before  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  was  called  there  before ; 
we  cannot  at  this  moment  ascertain  exactly  how  that  is;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
at  any  rate,  that  this  conversation  was  berore  Emory  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  shall  see  about  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  part  of  the  matter  of  proof  that  is  to  be  considered  of 
when  it  is  all  in,  as  to  which  is  right  in  hours  and  which  in  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  of  what  ivas  said  in  the  conversation  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  proof  which  was  right  in  fact.  I  suppose  my  learned 
opponents  would  not  claim  that  if  thi«  was  before  General  Emory  came  there 
they  have  a  right  to  put  ia  the  testimony. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  precisely  in  that  view  that  we  offer  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  should  have  said  subsequent. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  comparative  date,  for  whicb 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  corrected  me.  If  it  was  subsequent,  I  suppose  the 
gentlemen  would  not  claim  that  it  eould  be  admitted.  Therefore  it  must  appear 
aflirmatively  that  it  was  brfore,  in  ordet  to  make  it  competent.  That  is  mr 
propofiition.  It  does  not  appear  affirmativdy  to  have  been  before,  and  I  think 
It  was  afterward;  but  of  tnat  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  certain  by  an 
examination. 

The  Chibf  Justiob.  The  Chief  Justioe  tkinka  the  evidence  is  competent 
It  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  judge  of  its  value.  He  will,  however,  pat  tke 
qaeition  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  dieiraik  [Afler  a  pause.]  You  will  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Welles. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  will  be  so  good  aa  to  aoswrnr  the  queetion,  Mr.  Wdlee. 

The  W1TNB88.  I  should  like  to  have  H  re^d. 

The  Chibf  Clbrk.  Tiie  question  is  : 

What  passed  between  yon  and  the  President  after  you  made  that  commonicatloa  and  in 
rdferttioe  to  that  oommniueationf 

Tlie  W1TNB88.  I  cannot  rapeat  the  words,  perhaps,  exactly;  but  yel  I 
should  think  the  first  words  of  the  IVesident  were :  **  I  do  not  know  what 
Emory  means ;"  or  **I  do  not  know  what  Emory  is  about."  I  remarked  that 
I  thought  he  ought  to  know ;  that  if  he  waa  summoning  high  officers  at  sudi  a 
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time  the  evening  before,  it  must  be  for  a  reason,  and  it  was  his  duty,  I  thonght, 
to  send  fur  General  Emory,  and  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  He  hesitated  some- 
what. We  had  a  little  conversation,  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  would  send 
fbr  him.  He  either  said  he  would  send  for  Emory,  or  that  he  would  send  and 
inquire  into  this.  I  think  he  said  he  would  send  for  him.  That  was  about  the 
conversation. 

Bj  Mr.  EvARTS  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Welles,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  2Ist  of  Februaiy  of 
this  year,  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  cabinet  meeting  on  that  day.  At  what 
hour  was  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  that  day,  Friday,  the  2l8t  of  February  f 

A.  At  12.     Twelve  is  the  regular  hour  of  meeting. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  hour,  and  that  is  the  usual  day  for  cabinet  meetings  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  which  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  was  mentioned  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  1 

A.  I  cannot  fix  it.  It  must  have  been,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 
o'dodc. 

Q.  Had  you,  up  to  that  time,  heard  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  1 

A.  I  had  not  until  the  close  of  the  cabinet  business  that  day. 

Q.  When  the  cabinet  meeting  was  closed,  this  interview  took  place,  at  which 
the  subject  was  mentioned  1 

A.  The  President  remarked 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  You  need  not  state  now  what  it  was  the  Pree- 
ideotsaid ;  but  that  is  the  time  he  made  the  communication  } 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  YHiat  passed  between  you  and  the  President  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bcjtlbr.  We  object  to  that 

The  OhiBF  Justice.  Oounsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  will  state  what  I  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  I  move  that  the  S^ate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Ohief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Before  presenting  in  writing  the  question  which  was  objected 
to,  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  preliminary  questions  of  Mr.  Welles  before  going 
fbrther.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  the  President  proceed  to  make  auy  commimi- 
cation  to  you  on  this  occasion  ceneeraing  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  7 

A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  Was  this  before  the  cabinet  meetfaig  had  broken  up ;  or  at  what  stage  of 
your  meeting  was  it  1 

A.  We  h^  concluded,  the  departmental  business)  and  were  about  separating 
when  the  President  remarked 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Yon  need  not  state  anything  he  said. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  was  then  that  he  nuide  the  communication,  whatever  it  was  I 

The  Witness.  At  that  time  he  made  the  communieataon. 

Q.  Who  were  present? 

A.  I  believe  all  the  cabinet  were  present.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  was  not.  He  was  a  good  deal  absent  during  the' session  of  the 
Bttpreme  Court. 

Q.  All  were  present,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Stanbery,  you  think  1    ^  , 

A.   I  think  so.  Digitized  byA^OOglC 
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Mr.  Btarts.  Kow,  Mr.  Clifef  Justice  and  Senators,  I  offer  to  prove  that  com- 
monieation  and  submit  it  in  this  form : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  tbe  President  commnnlcated  to  Mr.  Welles  and  the 
elfaflfr  members  of  his  cabinet,  b^re  tiie  meding  broke  np,  that  he  had  removed  Mr.  Btantoa 
aad  MHKHnted  General  Thomas  Seerataiy  of  War  ud  taismis  and  that  upon  the  inquiry  bj 
Mr.  Wellee  whether  General  Thomas  was  ixipossession  of  the  office  the  President  replied'  that 
he  was ;  and  upon  further  question  of  Mr.  Welles  whether  Mr.  Stanton  acquiesced,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his  papers. 

Is  that  objected  to  ?  * 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Tes,  sir.  In  reference  to  this  question  I  want  to  call 
the  counsel's  attention  to  the  state  of  the  fact/  I  understood  Mr.  Welles  said 
that  after  the  cabinet  meeting  broke  up 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No.  I  have  put  that  according  to  the  fact.    You  were  out,  I 
believe,  when  it  was  brought  out.     It  was  after  they  had  got  through  what  he 
calls  their  departmental  business,  but  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  the  * 
President  made  the  communication. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Before  they  separated. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up.  It  was  in  the  cabinet  meeting 
not  yet  broken  up. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  the  honor  to  object  to  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secx^tary  will  read  the  proposition  so  that  it  can 
be  heard  by  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  read  the  oflPer,  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  communicated  to  Mr.  Welles  and  the 
other  members  of  his  cabinet,  before  the  meeting  broke  np,  that  he  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton 
aad  appointed  General  Thomas  Seciotary  of  War  ad  imi^nmf  and  that  upon  the  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Welles  whether  General  Thonas  was  inposaeasion  <^  the  office  the  President  replied  thai 
ha  was;  and  upon  further  qoestion  of  Mr.  Welles  whether  Mr.  Stanton  acquiesced,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his  papers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this 
does  not  come  withui  any  possible  proposition  of  law  to  render  it  admissible. 
It  is  now  made  certain  that  this  act  was  done  without  any  consultation  of  his 
cabinet  by  the  President,  whether  that  consultation  was  to  be  held  verbally,  as 
I  think  is  against  the  constitutional  provision,  or  whether  the  theory  is  to  be 
adopted  that  the  President  has  a  right  to  consult  with  bis  cabinet  upon  qnea- 
tions  of  his  conduct.  I  should  hardly  have  dared,  perhaps,  to  speak  upon  this 
question  of  constitutional  law  with  any  confidence,  except  so  far  as  to  bring  to 
tlie  mind  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  has  no  riffbt  to  call  upon  his  cabinet 
save  through  the  constitutional  method,  were  I  not  borne  out  in  it  by  the  opin- 
ion of  Jefferson.  Early  in  the  government  he  took  the  same  view  that  I  have 
heretofore  had  the  honor  incidentally  o^  stating  to  the  Senate.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  it,  because  the  beads  of  departments  were  in  the  first  place 
never  expected  to  be  a  cabinet ;  there  were  but  three  of  them.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  growing  up  of  this  practice.  The  Constitution  wisely,  for  good  pur* 
poses,  required  that  when  the  President  wanted  the  advice  of  any  one  of  his 
principal  officers  he  should  ask  that  advice  in  writing,  and  it  should  be  given  in 
writing,  so  that  it  should  remain  for  all  time  exactly  what  the  advice  was  which 
he  received,  and  exactly  the  point  made. 

And  the  reason  of  that  was,  there  had  been  an  attempt  in  the  various  trials 
of  impeachment  of  members  of  cabinets  to  put  in  the  feict  of  the  order  of  the 
King  to  the  cabinet^  or  the  advice  of  various  members  of  the  cabinet  to  each 
other.  That  had  been  exploded  in  the  Earl  of  Danby's  case.  That  question 
naed  to  arise  under  that  state  of  &cts  before  courts  of  impeachment,  out  our 
fieUhers  evidently  did  not  mean  that  it  should  arise  here. 

Bat  that  is  not  this  case,  and  I  have  only  adverted  to  this  to  make  the  clear 
distinction :  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  act  of  removal  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  and  the  act  of  .appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
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n^w  BMi4e  qoke  oailaii  bj  tbe  teetivioa^  of  Am  fitortlary  of  tibe  H«^  (vbo 
declares  he  never  beard  of  it  nntil  after  it  was  done)  thai  it  was  not  done  1^ 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet ;  that  the  President  was  solely  responsible  for  it ;  aod 
Bpon  that,  his  own  sole  responsibilkT,  bo  aeted«  ISaw^  the  qnostion  is*  after  hs 
has  done  the  act,  after  he  has  thongbt  it  was  sooeessM,  after  1^  tboi^t  lb. 
Btanton  had  yielded  the  office,  can  he,  by  his  narration  of  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  intended  to  do*  shield  himself  before  a  tribunal  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  act  7  Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  question  which  you  decided 
yesterday  by  almost  unexampled  unanimi^  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
tielye,  the  member  of  Gongress,  on  that  same  day,  a  few  minutes  earlier  or  a 
fey  minutes  later  ?  They  offered  in  evidence  here  what  he  told  Mr.  Perrin  and 
what  he  told  Mr.  Selye ;  thev  complicated  it  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Selye  wss  a 
member  of  Gon^ress ;  and  the  Senate  decided  by  a  vote  which  indicated  a  veij 
•  great  strength  of  opinion  that  that  sort  of  narration  could  not  be  put  in. 

Now,  is  Uiis  any  more  than  narration  f  It  was  not  to  take  the  advice  of  lb. 
Welles  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the  future,  or  upon  any  question ;  it  wss 
mere  information  given  to  Mr.  Welles  or  to  the  other  members  of  the  cahiaet 
afbr  they  had  separated  in  their  cabinet  consultation,  and  while  they  were  meet- 
ing together  as  any  other  citizens  might  meet.  It  wonld  be  as  if,  after  yon 
«4Jovdmed  here,  some  question  should  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  as  to  the  aotioii 
of  the  senate  because  the  senators  had  not  left  the  room.  Again,  I  say  it  was 
simply  a  narration,  and  that  narration  of  his  intent  and  purposes,  his  thoughts, 
expectations,  and  feelings. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it  forther  until  I  hear  something  showing  why  we 
am  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  ease  of  Mr.  Perrin,  on  which  you  voted 
yesterday.  Mr.  Perr^  tells  you  Au  on  the  Md  be  waited  for  the  caluHt 
meeting  to  break  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  broke  up  he  went  in  with  Mr.  Selye,  and 
then  the  President  undertook  to  tell  him.  You  said  that  was  nq  evidence. 
Kow,  when  he  undertook  to  tell  Mr.  Welles,  is  that  any  more  evidence  f  I  can- 
not distinguish  the  cases,  and  I  desire  to  hear  them  distinguished  before  I 
attempt  an  answer  to  any  such  distinction. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  certainly  nothing  has  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  this  witness  which  has  shown  that  the  act  of  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  appointment  of  General  Thomas  had  taken  place  with- 
out previous  advice  from  the  cabinet.  However  that  fiact  may  be,  nothinr  as 
yet  has  been  said  to  show  it.  All  that  has  been  proved  is  that  Mr.  Wellee  hid 
not  before  that  heard  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  removed.  That  is  all  as  it 
now  stands.    I  merely  correct  that  Impression  for  the  moment. 

8o,  too,  I  wish  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  situation  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  toward  the  President,  as  being  still  in  their  cabinet  meeting  with  unfin- 
ished, unadjourned  counsel.  I  think  the  honorable  manager  is  a  little  in  difli- 
culty  on  that  point  from  having  an  impression  beyond  the  case  as  it  was  left 
by  the  witness  when  he  left  the  stand  before  the  recess,  and  not  attending  to 
die  differences  made  by  his  answers  to  my  qu^tions  since  he  retomed,  my 
desirebeing  to  get  at  the  precise  fkct. 

Now,  then,  it  stands  thus,  that  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  Friday,  the  Slst 
of  February,  when  the  routine  business  of  the  different  departments  was  over, 
and  when  it  was  in  order  for  the  President  to  communicate  to  his  cabinet  what- 
ever he  desired  to  lay  before  them,  the  President  did  communicate  this  fret  of 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  ad  imtmm, 
and  that  thereupon  his  cabinet  officers  inquired  as  to  the  posture  in  whidi  the 
matter  stood,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  tne  office  and  of  the  conduct  of  tlje 
retiring  officer.  Here  we  get  rid  of  the  suggestion  that  It  is  a  mere  communi- 
cation to  a  casual  visitor  which  made  die  stapfo  of  the  argument  yesterday  agi^st 
the  introduction  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  conversation  with. Mr.  Perrin  anaXr- 
Selye.    We  now  present  you  the  communication  made  by  the  President  of  die 
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Unitol  Btaiceff  wMe  thli  Mt  "wm  in  the  veiy  ptetein  of  eseco^oQ,  while  \tytm 
jetf  as  we  Bay  in  law,  injieri,  bewg  dene. 

It  being  tfi  Jierh  Ike  PieeSdeot  eofiUMUueetee  Ihe  faet  how  this  public  tzmns- 
iMtiwi  has  been  perfortted  and  ie  gonig  en,  and  we  afe  entitled  to  that  as  a  pwrt 
of  the  res  gesta  In  its  sense  of  a  governmental  act,  with  all  the  benefit  that  can 
come  firom  it  in  any  future  consideration  you  are  to  giye  to  the  matter  as  bearing 
upon  tba  merita  and  the  guilt  or  innooenee  of  the  President  in  the  premisesw  it 
beaure,  as  we  tfaj,  directly  unon  tibe  question  whether  there  had  been  any  other 
purpose  than  the  placing  of  the  office  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  public  ser- 
vice according  to  the  announcement  of  the  President  as  his  intention  when  he 
coiiTersed  with  General  Sherman  in  the  January  preceding;  and  it  negatives 
all  idea  that  at  the  time  that  General  Thomas  to  Mr.  Wilkeson  or  to  the 
Dakota  delegate,  Mr.  Burleigh,  was  saying  or  suggesting  anything  of  force,  the 
Presideni  was  the  author  of,  or  was  responsible  for,  his  statements.  The  truth 
is,  it  presents  the  transaction  as  wholly  and  completely  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
moyement  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  to  the  contrary,  of  any  occurrence  disturbing  that  peace- 
ful order,  and  as  the  situation  in  which  its  completion  left  the  matter  in  the 
raind  of  the  President  up  to  that  point  of  time. 

Mr.  OtETis.  Mr.  Chief  Justiee,  I  desire  to  add  to  what  my  eolleagse  has 
said  a  very  few  observations  of  a  slirhtly  diferent  character  from  those  which 
he  has  addressed  to  the  Senate.  We  are  anxious  that  this  testimony  now 
o&red  should  be  distinguished  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  in 
oar  own,  from  an  offer  of  advice,  or  from  the  giving  of  advice  by  the  cabinet 
to  the  President.  We  do  not  plaee  oar  application  for  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  actor  giving  advice  by  his  councillors  to 
tbe  Plresident.  We  plaee  it  upon  the  ground  that  this  was  an  official  act  dbne 
hj  the  President  himself  when  he  made  aeommunieation  to  hiD  councillors  con- 
cerning this  change  which  he  had  made  in  one  of  thefar  number;  that  that  was 
strictly  and  purely  an  official  act  of  the  President,  done  in  a  prop^  manner,  the 
snbject-raatter  of  which  each  of  those  councillors  was  interested  in  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  which  it  was  proper  for  the  President  to  make  known  to  them  at 
the  eaniest  moment  when  he  could  make  such  a  communication. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  character  of  this  council,  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  manager  concerning  the  coastitntional  rights 
and  powers  of  the  President  in  respect  to  them.  I  understand  the  honorable 
manager  to  have  rested  his  views  concerning  the  constitutional  character  of  those 
councillors  upon  what  he  understands  to  be  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  and  prac- 
tice. I  wish  to  bring  befbre  the  Senate  in  this  connection,  and  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  question  which  will  presently  arise  respecting  advice  given  by 
tiiese  officers,  the  practice  of  this  government  concerning  such  a  council;  and  I 
beg  to  refer  the  Senate,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  passage  ^om  the  Federalist.  In 
Its  commentary  upon  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  the  opinion  in  writing  **  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,"  I  read  from  Dawson's  edition  of  the  Federalist,  pages  516,  617. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  number? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Number  73.  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  quotes  what  I  have 
read  from  the  Constitution,  and  then  makes  this  remark,  and  passes  from  the 
subject  as  requiring  no  further  discussion  or  examination  : 

This  I  consider  as  a  mere  redundancy  in  the  plan ;  as  the  right  for  which  it  provides 
ironla  rssuU  of  itself  from  tbe  office. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  this 
gove^nmenty  and  particularly  the  practice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  its  relations  to  what 
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bftd  preceded  ander  other  Prendents,  I  b^  le*Y«  to  mfet  to  Mr.  Q.  T.  Gttrtis's 
History  of  the  Gonstitntion,  volume  2,  page  409,  neto : 

ThoM  who  are  not  latsiliar  wHb  tte  preclM  stmetnpe  of  the  Amerioan  g^rernmeat  win 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  what  is  in  practice  sometiBMa  ealled  the  **  cabinet  '*  has  no 
constitntional  existence  as  a  directory  body,  or  one  Uiat  can  decide  anything.  The  theory 
of  our  government  is,  that  what  belongs  to  the  execntiye  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  tl» 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  President.  Acting  upon  the  elaose  of  the  Constitution  which  empow- 
en  the  President  to  call  for  the  opinioBS  in  writing  of  the  heads  of  departaients,  WasUngUm, 
the  first  President,  commenced  the  pcaetice  of  taking  their  opinions  in.  separate  consultation; 
and  he  also,  upon  important  occasions,  assembled  Uiem  for  oral  discussion  in  the  form  of  a 
council.  After  having  heard  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  each  he  decided  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

And  I  may  mention  here  in  passing,  that  if  senators  have  the  curiosity  to 
look  into  the  history  of  the  period  they  will  find  that  the  latter  course  was  par- 
sued  by  General  Washington,  especially  toward  ^e  close  of  his  first  and  during 
his  second  administrations,  on  very  important  occasions,  one  of  the  moSt  promi- 
nent of  which  was  the  difficulty  with  the  French  ministor,  M.  Genet,  and  the 
course  that  was  pursued  by  the  government  growing  out  of  those  complications. 
The  author  proceeds : 

The  second  President,  Mr.  John  Adams,  followed  substantially  the  same  practice.  The 
third  President.  Mr.  Jefferson,  adopted  a  somewhat  different  practice.  When  a  question 
•ecurred  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  the  opmiou  of  idl  tae  heads  of  departments,  he 
called  them  together,  haa  the  subject  discussed,  and  a  vote  taken,  in  which  he  coui^ed  hlin- 
self  but  as  one.  But  be  always  seems  to  have  considered  that  he  had  the  power  to  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet.  That  he  never  or  rarely  exercised  it  was  owing  partly  lo 
i&e  unanimity  of  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  his  cabinet,  and  to  his  desire  to  preserve  that 
unanimity,  and  partly  to  his  disincliiiation  to  the  exeroise  of  personal  power.  Wbsn  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  he  aimed  to  produce  a  unanimous  lesult  by  discussion,  and  alBMSt 
always  succeeded.    But  he  admits  that  this  practice  made  the  Executive,  in  fact,  a  directory. 

And  then  references  are  given  to  Mr.  Jeffiarson's  works  in  support  of  this 
statement.  The  author  does  not  continue  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  piaet^ 
of  the  government,  as  that,  no  doubt,  was  considered  to  be  very  familiar,  his 
purpose  being  merely  to  point  out  the  origin  of  these  two  practices  ;  the  oaie 
being  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  called  together  and  a  consuUatioii 
held,  and  then,  as  the  result  of  that  consultation,  the  President  decided ;  the 
other  practice  being  that  a  voto  was  taken  in  the  cabinet,  the  President  himself 
ordinarily  counting  as  one  in  that  voto,  but  always  understanding  that  he  }uA 
the  power,  if  he  thought  proper  to  exert  it,  to  decide  the  question  iudependeatlj 
of  the  votes  of  the  cabinet.  That,  I  understand,  has  continued  to  be  the  pcactiee 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  to  the  present  day,  and  including  all  the  Presideots 
who  have  intervened  during  that  period. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  because  they  seem  to  me  to  have  an  applicatloii* 
not  merely  to  the  testimony  now  offered,  but  to  other  evidence  which  we  shaU 
have  occasion  to  present  to  the  Senate  subsequently*  They  are  pertinent  to  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  for  they  go  to  show  that,  under  the  Gonstita- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  practiced  on  by  every  President,  indad- 
ing  GBueral  Washington  and  Mr.  Adams,  cabinet  ministers  were  assembled  by 
them  as  a  council  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  and  decision ;  and,  of  cooxae, 
when  thus  assembled,  a  communication  made  to  them  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  concerning  an  important  official  act  which  was  then  in  JUri,  in 

frocess  of  being  executed  and  not  yet  completed,  is  itself  an  official  act  of  the 
^resident,  and  we  submit  to  the  Senate  that  we  have  a  right  to  prove  it  in  that 
character. 

A  reference  has  been  made  by  the  honorable  manager  to  attempts  which  have 
sometimes  been  made  in  England  by  ministers  to  defend  themselves  undef  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Everybody  who  understands  die  British  eonstitution  knows 
that  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  government  an  ftbsordity.  The  king  is  not 
responsible ;  the  ministers  are ;  and  therefore  any  order  which  the  king  gxvea 
contrary  to  law  is  executed  by  his  ministers  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  not 
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upon  that  of  tbo  soveremi.  la  the  XJnitod  Statei  it  is  wholly  oiherwiM ;  the 
responsibility  is  on  the  I^resident;  bat  among  other  responsibilities  which  it 
involves  is  the  responsibility  to  seek  and  weigh  and  consider  the  advice  which 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  receive. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  pnrsne  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  advice  given  by  the  cabinet  to  the  Presiaent  would  be  competent, 
because  it  is  agreed  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  last  up  that  this  was  neither 
to  get  advice,  nor  was  tbere  anything  in  the  nature  of  advice. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  an  official  act.  I  had  supposed  up  to  this  moment — ay, 
and  I  suppose  now — that  there  is  no  act  that  can  be  called  an  official  act  of  an 
officer  which  is  not  an  act  required  by  some  law  or  some  duty  imposed  upon 
that  officer.  Am  I  right  in  my  ideas  of  what  is  an  official  act  ?  It  is  not  every 
volunteer  act  by  an  officer  that  is  official.  Frequently*  such  acts  are  officious, 
not  official.  An  official  act,  allow  me  to  say,  is  an  act  which  the  law  requires, 
or  a  duty  which  is  enjinned  upon  the  officer  by  some  law,  or  some  regulation,  or 
in  some  manner  as  a  duty.  Will  the  learned  counsel  tell  the  Senate  what 
constitutional  provision,  what  statute  provision,  what  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment requires  the  President  at  any  time  to  inform  his  cabinet  or  any  member 
of  them  whatever  that  he  has  removed  one  man  and  put  in  another,  and  that 
that  other  man  is  in  office  ?  If  there  is  any  such  law  it  has  escaped  my  atten- 
tion.    I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  only  law  that  ever  has  been  made  on  this  subject  is  the  law  of  March  2, 
1867,  which  requires  the  President  to  inform  one  member  of  his  cabinet,  to 
wit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  ho  suspends  an  officer,  and  then  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
•treasury,  so  that  that  suspended  officer  shall  by  no  accident  get  his  salary.  Up 
to  that  time  there  never  was  any  law  reqnirinff  any  such  information,  and  that 
law  is  a  special  one  for  a  special  purpose ;  ana,  in  the  ease  of  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  was  carried  out  by  the  President,  he  sending  to  the  Secretary  pri- 
vately—specially, I  should  say,  rather  than  privately — sending  to  the  Secre- 
tary  specially  the  fact  that  there  had  been  such  removal,  and  the  Secretary,  as 
we  have  proved  by  Mr.  Oreecy,  informed  his  subordinates,  as  the  act  of  March 
2,  1867,  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act,  required. 

If  I  am  right,  senators,  and  there  is  no  official  dutv  on  the  President  to  inform 
his  cabinet,  whether  in  session  or  out  of  session,  whether  just  as  they  broke  up 
or  after  they  had  got  through  the  routine  of  business,  or  at  any  other  time,  as 
to  SQch  a  proceeding  on  his  part,  then  I  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  an  official  act; 
it  is  an  act  required  by  no  law,  by  no  practices  so  far  as  it  is  in  evidence  here, 
and  by  no  duty. 

Now,  then,  what  is  offered  ?  He  had  done  the  act.  While  the  counsel  took 
exception  to  my  stating  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  in  evidence  that  this  was  not 
a  consultation  of  the  cabinet,  that  the  cabinet  had  never  consulted  upon  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which  it  was  done,  and  that 
was  fidrlv  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Secretary  Welles's  testimony,  yet,  I  observe 
that  he  did  not  state  to  the  Senate  that  die  cabmet  ever  was  consulted  with 
npon  the  question  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton  in  manner  and  form  as  it  was  done  ; 
and  whenever  he  or  anybody  does  state  it,  I  have  the  President's  declarations, 
which  I  can  prove,  that  it  was  not  so.  Therefore,  I  assume  it  never  will  be 
stated. 

Now,  then,  what  is  offered  ?  Stanton  has  been  removed  by  the  act  of  the 
President;  and  thereupon,  without  asking  advice — ^because  that  is  expressly 
waived  by  the  learned  counsel  last  addressing  us — not  as  a  matter  of  advice,  the 
President  gives  information.  Now,  how  can  that  information  be  evidence? 
How  can  he  make  it  evidence  }  The  information  is  required  by  no  law ;  was 
given  for  no  purpose  to  carry  out  any  official  duty ;  was  the  mere  narration  of 
what  the  President  chose  to  narrate  at  that  time.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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More  tban  that,  sir;  H  i0  said  tiUtt  tiris  nmst  prove  the  case  of  the  President  ; 
and  the  gravity  with  which  it  was  ar|^d  bj  hotn  counsel  shows  the  importanee 
they  place  upon  it.  It  is  said  this  most  prove  the  ease  of  the  President,  because 
it  proves  that  then  he  had  no  idea  of  using  force.  I  should  have  no  otjeetiou 
to  grant  that  at  that  moment  he  had  no  idea  of  using  fbrce,  because  he  at  that 
time  supposed  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  yielded  the  office,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
to  use  force. 

Therefore  he  had  no  idea  of  fbree  at  that  moment  of  time,  if  he  told  the  truth. 
He  says,  "  Stanton  is  out  and  Thomas  is  in ;  and  it  is  all  settled."  Then  he 
did  not  mean  to  use  force.  But  what  did  he  mean  to  do  in  case  Stanton  resisted. 
as  Stanton  did  resist?  That  is  the  questioft  for  the  Senate.  What  did  he  con- 
template? What  had  b^n  in  his  mind  ?  Gkneral  Sherman  lets  it  out  here 
that  he  and  the  President  said  something  about  fbrce.  Greneral  Sherman  uses 
the  wurd  "force."  Where  did  he  get  that  idea  ?  Sherman,  with  great  caution, 
says,  *'  I  agree  that  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  anything  from  which  I  got  the 
idea  of  fbrce ;  so  that  I  could  say  what  he  said,  or  that  he  said  anything  from 
which  I  had  a  right  to  infer  it"  But  he  said  something  from  which  Shermau 
did  infer  it,  and  he  put  the  word  •*  force"  here  before  you  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord.  It  bore  on  his  mind ;  and  when  the  learned  senator  [Mr  Howard] 
asked  what  force  was  meant,  what  did  the  President  say  about  force,  Sherman 
said— I  give  the  substance  now — "  I  cannot  say  what  he  said  that  would  justify 
me  in  using  the  word  *  force.' "  The  record  is  before  you,  senators.  You  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  think  I  am  exactly  right  in  substance. 

That  testimony  being  in,  and  other  testimony,  how  does  the  President's  nar- 
ration, after  he  thought  Stanton  had  given  up  the  office  peaceably,  (when,  if  I 
mav  use  a  common  phrase,  he  was  chuckling  over  the  met  to  his  cabinet  diat ' 
he  had  got  possession  of  the  office  easier  than  he  expected  to  do, )  form  a  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  case  7  How  can  it  be  put  in  ?  Senators,  you  may  Aink 
this  piece  of  evidence,  and  perhaps  you  in  some  of  your  decisions  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  that  hypothesis — I  have  no  right  to  know,  but  I  trust  without 
offence  I  ma^  suggest  it— you  may  think  that  this  particular  piece  of  evidenee 
does  not  weigh  much,  and  t)iat,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  let  it  in  because  it  does 
not  weigh  much.  But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  think  it  weighs  heavily, 
for  both  of.  them  argue  it  with  great  care.  I  say  you  may  put  it  upon  that 
ground ;  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for  other  information,  other  declarations  to 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  stop ;  and 
whenever  you  attempt  to  stop  you  -simply  involve  yourselves,  I  respectfully 
submit,  in  an  inconsistency,  ttiat  you  ruled  in  what  was  said  to  Mr.  Welles  and 
refused  to  rule  in  what  was  said  to  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  thereafter ;  for  it  is  impos* 
siMe,  in  my  judgment,  to  distinguish  the  cases. 

As  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  legal  distinction  between  the  case  of  Perrin  and 
the  cast  of  Welles,  between  what  was  said  to  Perrin  and  what  was  said  to 
Welles.  The  only  distinction  is  that  one  was  a  cabinet  officer  and  tbe  other 
was  not ;  but  is  that  a  legal  distinction,  when  they  themselves  admit  that  it 
was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet  officer  for  the  purpose  of  asking  advice,  or  for 
any  like  purpose  ?  It  is  a  mere  piece  of  information.  Nor  do  they  stop  there. 
They  then  propose  to  put  in  what  the  President  thought  he  would  do.  That 
is  the  offisr.  Now  can  that  be  evidence  ?  Can  yon  distinguish  it  from  die  case 
of  Perrin  yesterday ;  I  mean  by  any  legal  distinction  ? 

Mr.  BvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  connected  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence, which  I  suppose  may  rightfuBy  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  action  of 
tbe  President,  with  pevious  testimony  that  had  been  given  as  to  what  his 
expectation  was  would  happen  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  should  make 
an  order  for  his  removal,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  testimony  of  General 
'Sheittan ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  that  testimony  being  either  misconceived  or 
misrepresented.    That  witness  Said  '^  something  was  scdd  about  force,  and  then 
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tlM  President  said  there  will  be  no  occasioii  for  tbat,  because  Mr.  Stanton  will 
retire;"  and  in  answer  to  the  qnestion  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan 
as  to  what  was  said  about  force,  the  witness  assumed  to  himself  that  all  that 
was  said  about  force,  all  that  had  the  idea  of  force  in  it,  proceeded 
from  himself  in  the  form  of  his  question  as  to  what  would  happen  in  case  Mr. 
Stanton  should  resist  or  refuse,  and  then,  not  only  by  an  absolute  exclusion  of 
the  idea  that  the  President  used  any  words  of  force  from  his,  the  President's, 
mouth,  or  raised  a  notion  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  or  occasion  for 
force,  proceeded,  to  say,  with  that  precision  which  marked  all  his  reflective  and 
deliberate  teetimony,  "  The  President  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  any  idea  that 
force  was  to  be  used." 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  evidence 
10  admissible.  It  has,  as  he  thinks,  important  relations  to  the  res  gestoR,  the 
very  transaction  which  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  he  thinks  it  also  entirely  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming' 
an  enlightened  judgment  upon  tne  intent  of  the  President.  He  will  put  the 
question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  Gbagin.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it.  If  it  is  in  order  I  wifl  ask 
that  the  offer  to  prove  made  yesterday  in  the  case  of  the  witness  Perrin  may  be  read. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roH; 

Mr.  CoNNBSs.  The  senator  from  New  Hampshire  calls  for  the  reading  of  t 
question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  What  question  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  The  question  proposed  to  be  put  yesterday  t(f  another  witness, 
*  which  was  then  voted  upon. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  chief  clerk  being  unable  to  find  the  written  offer  yesterday  submitted   ■ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Here  is  the  Globe.     Ton  can  read  it  from  that. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer  to  pove  in  the  case  of  the  witness  E.  0. 
Perrin,  yesterday,  from  the  Globe,  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prore  that  the  President  then  stated  that  he  bad  issued  an  order  for  Uw 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  General  ThomaA  to  perform  the  duties  a* 
wltrim;  that  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  "  Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order}*' 
The  President  replied,  '*  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  t]i« 
office."  He  then  added,  **  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate 
at  once  a  g^ood  name  for  the  office.'* 

Mr.  Conk  LINO.  What  was  the  time  referred  to  in  that  question? 

Mr.  SuMNB^.  What  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  thati 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  tha^ 
suhject 

The  Sbcrbtary.  On  this  question  the  yeas  were  9  and  the  nays  37. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
voted  upon  it.     [Laughter.  | 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
the  vote  in  full. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  ohject.     All  this  is  in  the  nature  of  argument,. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  all  out  of  orderj  hut  lest 
there  might  he  some  misapprehension  he  did  not  interpose. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  word  further  from  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  questions  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  before  I  vote  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  II? hat  way  does  the  evidence  the  counsel  for  the  accosed  now  offer  meet  any  of  tba 
allegations  contained  in  the  impeachment  7 
How  does  it  affect  the  gravamen  of  any  one  of  the  charges  T 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  senators  will  perceive  that  this  question  anticipates  a  verj 
43  J  p 
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axtenaive  field  of  inquiry,  first  as  tawfaat  the  gravamem  of  all  tbeee  articleB  is ; 
l^ld  secondly,  as  to  what  shall  finally  be  determined  to  be  the  limits  of  law  and 
fact  that  properly  press  upon  the  issues  here ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  probably, 
^  we  have  every  desire  to  meet  the  question  with  all  the  intelligence  that  we 
can  command,  at  the  present  stage  of  tl^  matter,  without  going  into  these 
iHiticipations,  that  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  with  which  this  act 
HhA  done,  as  being  a  qualification  of  the  act  in  the  President's  mind  at  the  time 
he  announces  it  as  complete.     It  bears  on  the  conspiracy  articles,  and  it  bears 

S^on  the  eleventh  article,  even  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  earlier  artides,  upon 
e  mere  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas,  are  to 
cease  in  the  point  of  their  inquiry,  intent,  and  all,  with  the  consummation  of  the  acts. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  A  question  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  as 
to  the  date  of  the  conversation  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Perrin.  That 
i^as  on  the  ^Ist ;  but  a  few  moments  after  the  conversation  between  the  Presi- 
4snt  and  Mr.  Welles. 

The  Gbibf  JusTiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  will  restate  to  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion as  it  presents  itself  to  his  mind.  The  question  yesterday  had  reference  to 
tj^  intention  of  the  President,  not  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  understood  it,  but  in  relation  to  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  succesBpr  by  sending  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing.  The  question  to- 
d^y  relates  to  the  intention  of  the  President  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  and 
it  relates  to  a  communication  made  to  his  cabinet  after  the  departmental  busi- 
ness had  closed,  but  before  the  cabinet  had  separated.  The  Chief  Justice  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  transaction,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
nroper  to  take  this  evidence  into  consideration  as  showing  the  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  acts.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  proposition  read.     I  was  not  in. 

The  Chief  Justiob,  (to  the  Secretary.)     Bead  the  proposition. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  communicated  to  Mr.  Welles,  and 
the  other  memoers  of  his  C4ibmet,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  he  had  removed  Mr. 
Stanton  and  appointed  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ;  and  that,  upon  the 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Welles  whether  General  Thomas  was  in  possession  of  the  office,  the  Presi- 
dent replied  that  be  was ;  and  npon  farther  question  of  Mr.  Welles,  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
acquiesced,  the  President  replied  that  he  did  ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his 
papers. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  26 ;  nays,  23;  aa 
follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Coaklin^,  Corbett,  Davis.  Bixon, 
Doolittle,  Fessendeu,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morton,  Patterson 
of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbuiy,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  TrumbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Tickers, 
and  Willey~26. 

Navs— Messrs.  Cameron*  Cattell,  Connessi  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Freiing- 
hnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  Fatteison 
of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  asd 
Yates— 23. 

Not  voTiNG^Messrs.  Ohaadler,  Henderson,  N<Mrton,  Kye,  and  Wade~-5. 

The  Chi  UP  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  26.  and  the  nays  are  23. 

Mr.  Ghandlrr,  (who  had  just  entered  the  chamber.)  Mr.  President 

The  Ghlkp  Justicb.  It  is  too  late.  The  result  has  been  announced.  The 
yeas  have  it ;  and  the  question  is  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Please  state,  Mr.  Welles,  what  communication 
was  made  by  the  President  to  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas,  and  what  passed  at  that  timet 

The  WiTNBss.  As  I  remarked,  after  the  departmental  business  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  President  remarked,  as  usual,  when  he  has  anything  to  communi- 
cate himself,  that  before  they  separated  it  would  be  proper  for  mm  to  say  that 
he  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointed  the  Adjutant  (Jeneral,  LoreasEO 
Thomas,  Secretary  dd  interim.     I  asked  whether  General  Thomas  was  in  pos- 
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eeesicm.  The  President  said  be  was ;  that  Mr.  Stanton  required  some  little  time 
to  remore  his  writings,  his  papers.  I  said  perhaps,  or  I  asked,  "  Mr.  Stanioa, 
then,  acqaieeees  ?"     He  said  be  did,  as  he  understood  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  President's  answer  that  all  he  required  was  timi)  to 
remove  his  papers  ? 

A.  The  President  made  that  remark  when  I  inquired  in  relation  to  posses- 
sion, that  he  merely  wanted  time  to  remove  his  papers — some  private  papers 
and  matters,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  time  at  which  this  announcement  of  the  President  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  jirar  meetings  as  to  such  matters  ? 

A.  It  was.     The  President  usually  communicates  after  we  have  got  through. 

Q.  After  you  have  got  through  with  the  several  departmental  affairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  then  states  what  he  has  to  communicate. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  one  moment  to  a  matter  which  you  spoke  of  incidentally.  You 
were  there  the  next  morning  about  noon  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  th^s  see  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  made  out  before  you  came  there,  or  after,  or  while  you  were  there  t 

A.  While  I  was  tb^re. 

Q.  And  you  then  saw  it  f 

A.  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  f 

The  Witness.  It  was  about  18.  The  Attorney  General  was  there,  anJ 
said  that  he  must  be  at  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  not  more  than  time  to^gel^ 
to  the  court. 

By  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court  meet  at  11 1 

A.  I  do  not  know.  He  had  business  which  required  him  to  be  at  the 
Supreme  Court  at  12  o'clock,  I  think.     He  was  there  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  become  aware  of  the  passage  of  the  civil- tenure  act,  as  it  is  called,. 
at  or  about  th^  time  that  it  passed  Congress  ? 

A.  I  was  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  at  any  cabinet  meeting  at  which,  after  the  passage  oi 
that  act,  it  became  the  subject  of  consideration  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  Who  were  present,  and  when  was  the  first  occasion  t 

A.  The  first  occasion  when  it  was  brought  before  the  cabinet  was  Friday,  B 
think,  the  26tb  of  February,  1867.     It  was  at  a  cabinet  meeting  on  Friday. 

Q.  Who  were  present  1 

A.  I  think  all  the  cabinet  were. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  there,  I  think,  on  that  occasion.  I  might  state,  perhaps>. 
that  the  President  said  he  had  two  bills  which  he  wanted  the  advice  of  the  cab«- 
inet  about.     One  of  them  consumed  most  of  the  time  that  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  point,  I  believe,  is  as  to  what  took  jdace  there.. 
By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  This  civil-tenure  act  was  the  subject  of  consideration  there  ? 

A.  It  was  submitted. 

Q.  How  was  it  brought  to  l^e  attention  of  the  cabinet  ? 

A.  By  the  President. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  consideration  in  the  cabinet  ? 

A.  For  consultation ;  for  the  advice  and  the  opinion  of  the  membenh.        . 

Q.  How  did  he  submit  the  matter  to  your  consideration  ?  r^  ] 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  that  involves  anything  that  he  said-44sv  vjOOglC 

Mr.  £tart8.  Yes,  it  does. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.  Now,  we  should  like  to  hsre,  bo  that  we  may  not  din- 
eww  this  matter  in  the  dark,  the  offer  pat  in  writing ;  but  we  object  to  anjtlniig 
that  took  place  in  the  cabinet  consultation,  and  in  order  to  haye  this  matter 
brought  to  a  point,  we  desire  to  have  the  offer  of  proof  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  put  the  whole  matter  in  writing. 

The  offer  was  reduced  to  writing  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President,  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  while  the  hill  was  before 
the  President  tor  his  approval,  laid  before  the  cabinet  the  tenure-of-civil-office  bill  for  theiT 
consideration  and  advice  to  the  President  respecting  his  approval  of  the  bill;  and  thereupon 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  gave  their  advice  to  the  President  that  the  bill  wm 
nnconstitutional,  and  should  be  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  and  that  the  dutj 
of  preparing  a  message,  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the  constituiionalitj  of  the  bill,  was 
devolved  on  Mr.  8eward  and  Mr.  Stanton ;  to  be  followed  by  proof  as  to  what  was  done  bj 
the  President  and  cabinet  up  to  the  time  of  sending  in  the  message. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Dobs  that  give  the  date  i 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  gives  the  date  as  being  the  time  the  bill  was  before  them  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  During  the  ten  days  succeeding  its  first  passage  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  omitted  the  precise  date  because  there  were  two  pieethigs. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Within  the  ten  days,  1  suppose? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  assumed,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  objection,  that  the  time  to  which  this  offer  of  proof  refers  itself  is  daring 
the  ten  days  between  the  first  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  two  bouses  and  the 
Hme  of  its  return,  with  the  objections  of  the.  President,  for  redeliberatioQ  and 
reconsideration, 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  so  stated. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Upon  this  question  I  only  propose  to  open  the  debate 
in  order  that  my  learned  friends  may  be  possessed,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  to 
possess  them,  of  the  grounds  of  our  objection.  The  question  is  whether,  after  a 
law  has  been  passed,  under  the  due  forms  of  law,  the  President  can  show  what 
his  opinions  were,  and  the -opinions  of  his  cabinet,  before  it  was  passed,  as  a 
jnstification  for  refusing  to  obey  it  and  execute  it.  That  is  the  first  proposition. 
Let  me  restate  it  and  see  if  I  have  made  any  mistake.  It  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent can  show  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law,  before  the  law  is  passed,  in  order  to  justify  himself  for  refuduig 
to  obey  it  and  execute  it  after  it  is  passed. 

I  am  not  now,  in  stating  this  objection,  dealing  with  the  vehicle  of  proof,  but 
with  the  quebtion  whether  declarations  in  the  cabinet  can  or  cannot  be  a  mode 
of  proof.  1  ventured  to  say  to  you,  senators,  that  heretofore  the  struggle  has 
been,  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  whether  the  king's  order  should  sustain  the 
minister;  and  I  was  somewhat  sharply  reminded  how  familiar  it  was  to  every- 
body that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
therefore  that,  of  course,  the  ministers  were  responsible.  But  the  question  which 
I  brought  to  your  attention  was  that  the  struggle  in  impeachments  in  former 
times  was  whether  the  king,  not  being  able  to  do  anything  wrong,  when  he  gave 
his  express  order  or  advice  to  the  minister,  could  shield  the  minister ;  and  the 
British  Parliament,  in  the  Earl  of  Danby's  case,  decided  that  it  could  not,  for 
he  produced  for  bis  justification  the  order  of  the  king,  and  that  was  thought  to 
be  a  great  point. 

Now,  the  proposition  is,  we  having  got  a  king  who  is  responsible,  to* see  if 
we  cannot  have  the  ministers  shield  the  king.  That  is  the  proposition :  whether 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet  ministers  can  shield  the  chief;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  Constitution  has  placed  these  heads  of  departments  around  him  as 
aids  or  shields.  That  is  the  question;  because  if  that  can  be  done,  tlifio 
impeachment  is  ended  in  this  country  for  any  breach  of  law,  for  there  will  be  no 
President  who  cannot  find  cabinets  subservient  enough  to  advkie  him  as  he 
wants  to  be  advised,  especially  if  they  are  dependent  upon  his  will,  and  he 
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e&hnot  be  restrdnecl  by  kw  from  remoying  tbem.  If  he  has  this  power,  as  he 
said  he  had,  in  a  message  which  is  appended  as  one  of  his  exhibits,  in  which 
he  also  sajs  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  told  him  that  he  thought  that  law  was 
constitatipnal,  be  would  have  removed  him  before  it  went  into  effect,  then  any 
President  can  find  a  cabinet  8ub:«ervient  enough  to  him  to  give  him  advice,  and 
if  that  advice  can  shield  him  there  is  an  end 

Mr.  Curtis.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Manager,  to  understand  what 
yon  are  saying.     What  message  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Lest  I  should  make  any  mistake,  perhaps  I  had  bet^ 
ter  read  it.  .  . 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  only  want  to  know  what  message  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  it ;  if  you  will  spar* 
me  a  moment,  I  will  give  you  the  page.  [Examining  the  official  report]  I  do 
not  find  it.  I  am  certain,  however,  it  is  in  one  of  the  messages  ;  I  thins  in  the 
message  of  December  12,  1867,  you  will  find  the  phrase.  I  refer  to  one  of  the 
messages  given  in  evidence  in  this  case  in  which  (and  with  the  leavei  of  the 
counsel  and  the  Senate  I  will  take  care  that  the  exact  quotation  appears  in  my 
remarks,)  he  says,  in  substance,  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  informed  nim  that  he 
would  not  leave  upon  being  asked  under  this  law,  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
remove  him  before  it  went  into  operation,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  say  if  that 
unlimited  power  can  be  held  by  the  President,  then  he  can  always  defend  him* 
self  by  his  cabinet  Let  us  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  another  great  criminal 
whom  you,  sir,  may  be  called  upon  to  try  some  time  or  other.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  had  a  cabinet  around  him  by  whose  advice  he  can  defend  himself  for  most  of 
the  treasons  which  he  committed.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  upon  that  propositioB. 

Let  us  take  it  in  ianother  view.  I  have  had  gentlemen  say  to  me  upon  this 
qnestion,  "  Why,  would  you  not  allow  a  military  commander,  who  should  either 
make  a  battle  or  forbear  a  battle,  to  show  that  be  called  a  council  of  officers,  and 
what  their  advice  was,  to  justify  him  in  the  case  of  his  refusal  to  give  battle  or 
of  his  giving  battle  improvidently  V  To  that  I  answer  that  I  would  do  so,  bat 
I  make  a  wide  distinction :  I  would  'not  let  any  general  call  around  him  his 
staff  officers,  dependent  on  bis  breath  for  their  official  existence,  and  allow  them 
to  show  their^opinions  as  a  shield  for  his  acts. 

I  do  not,  as  1  said,  propose  by  any  means  to  argue  this  question.  I  proposed 
simply  when  I  rose  to  open  the  proposition,  and  I  desire  to  put  in  a  single 
authority  as  a  justification  why  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  say  that  Jefferso* 
thought  it  the  better  opinion  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the  cabinet  was  te 
give  opinions  in  writing,  and  that  is  the  better  constitutional  principle.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  second  volume,  and  I 
read  the  third  note  to  section  1494  : 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  iDformed  ns  that  in  Washington's  administration  for  measures  of  diffi- 
entty  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  heads  oi  departments,  either  assembled  or  taking 
their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  or  in  writing.  In  his  own  administration  he  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  assembling  the  heads  of  departments  as  a  cabinet  council ;  but  he  has 
added  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  requiring^  the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of 
a  department  is  most  strictly  within*  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  other  does  in  fact 
transform  the  Executive  into  a  directory.    (4  Jeffecson's  Correspondence,  143,  144.) 

I  have  here,  and  I  only  propose  to  refer  to  it,  in  the  third  volume  of  Adams's 
works,  in  the  appendix,  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  to  General  Wash^ 
ington  upon  the  question  of  Washington's  right  to  fix  the  grade  of  ambassadors, 
the  right  to  appoint  being  in  the  Constitution,  and  whether  the  Senate  had  a 
right  to  negative  that  grade  so  fixed  by  the  President.  There  is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  opinions  that  President  Washington  required  of  his  Secretary  of 
State  as  early  as  April  24,  1790,  upon  this  very  question  of  appointment  to 
•fficei  and  we  have  it  now  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men ;  whereas  if  it  had 
.  BOt  been  lor  this  trial,  we  never  should  have  known  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  ^e  Navy  was  on  this  great  constitutional  question. 
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Before  I  sit  down  I  will  call  tlie  attentkm  of  the  learned  oowmbI  (Mr.  Omiis) 
te  the  meseage  to  which  I  referred.  It  will  be  fomid  oa  the  46th  page  of  the 
pToeeedings  of  this  trial,  and  the  words  are : 

If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  bad  then  said  to  me  ibat  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
-viiioDs  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law«  I  thoold  not  have  henlated  a  momemt  as  to  his 
ruQOval. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  Biessage  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  on  the  Buspeneion  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  It  is  m  evidwice,  and  will  be  fonnd  on  the  46th  page  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand  that  the  managers  haye  exhausted  their  open- 
ing argument  on  this  point  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sbr. 

Mr.  £vARTS.  The  difference,  as  we  nnderstood,  between  the  honorable  man- 
ager's statement  of  what  was  contained  in  the  nieeeage  and  what  is  really  im 
the  message,  is  that  he  put  it  upon  the  President's  statement  that  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  a  constitutioBid  law  bj  Mr.  Stanton  he  would  have  removed  him. 
The  point  of  the  President's  statement  was  that  th^re  was  a  concurrence  of  all 
the  fi(ccretaries  who  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  they  were  not  within 
the  law ;  and  if  they  had  taken  the  opposite  ground  th^^  would  then  have  been 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  have  cabinet  ministers  of  bis  own  appointment  for 
th«  law  to  take  effect  upon. 

The  question  as  stated  by  the  honorable  manager  is,  whether  the  President 
can  show  his  opinions  and  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  a  law  as  a  justification  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  law.  That  is  the  proposi- 
tiea  on  which  they  rest  their  argument.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators, 
thie  involves  more  or  lees  the  general  merits  of  this  case,  as  they  have  been  neoes- 
aarilyt  perhaps,  somewhat  anticipated  by  incidental  arguments ;  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  occupy  your  time  with  preliminary  discussions  of  what  most  form  a 
very  large  and  important  part  of  the  final  considerations  to  be  disposed  of  in 
this  case.  It  is  enough  in  reference  to  the  question  of  evidence  when  it  is  intro- 
dnced  in  a  trial,  that  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  premises  of  consideration 
both  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  different  views  that  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  and 
in  the  different  views  that  may  be  maintained  by  the  court  within  those  prem- 
ises, permit  the  introduction  of  evidence  authentic  in  itself  and  trustworthy,  to 
be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  final  theory  of  law  and  fact  as  the  cooct 
shall  adopt  it. 

Now,  the  proposition  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  managers  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus,  as  it  has  often  been  repeated,  that  in  regard  to  the  civil-tenure  act,  if 
what  was  done  by  the  President  on  the  2 let  of  J^^ebruary,  1868,  in  the  writing 
out  and  delivery  of  these  two  orders,  one  upon  Mr.  Stanton  to  surrender,  and 
one  to  General  Thomas  to  take  charge  of  tlie  surrendered  office,  if  those  two 
papers  make  a  consummate  crime,  then  the  la^  imports  an  intent  to  do  the 
thing  done,  and  so  to  commit  the  crime,  and  that  all  else  is  inapplicable  legally 
within  the  purview  of  an  impeachment  and  its  trial  as  much  as  it  might  or  would 
be  upon  a  question  of  a  formal  infraction  of  a  statute  under  an  indictment  pun- 
ishable by  fine.  That  is  one  view.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  hereafter 
whether  a  violation  of  a  statute,  however  complete*  is  necessarily  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  for  which  this  remedy 
of  impeachment  must  be  sought,  and  must  carry  its  punishments. 

8o»  too,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  matter  of  defence  the  bearing  of 
aU  the  circumstances  of  intent,  and  of  ddiberation,  and  inquiry,  and  pursuit  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  great  official  to  arrive  at  and  determine  what  is  his  official 
duty,  under  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  forma  « 
part  of  the  general  issue  of  impeachment  and  defence.  Our  answer,  undoubteidlyf 
does  set  forth  and  claim  that  whatever  we  have  done  in  the  premises  has  been 
done  upon  the  President's  judgment  of  his  duty  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  and  after  that  deliberate  and  responsible,  npright  and  sincere 
effort  to  get  all  the  aid  and  light  on  the  subject  of  bis  duty  that  was  accessible 
within  his  powers.  One  of  the  most  important,  one  always  recognized  as  among 
the  most  important  of  the  aids  and  guides,  supports,  and  defences  which  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  is  to  have  in  the  opinion  of  tho  people  at  large, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in  the  opinion  even  of  judicial  con- 
sideration, when  a  case  shall  properly  come  before  a  court,  of  whether  ho  hall 
pursued  his  duty  or  attempted  to  pursue  his  duty,  is  the  view  that  these  chief 
officers  of  the  government  (under  his  constitutional  right  to  call  upon  them  {o\ 
their  opinions,  and  under  the  practice  of  this  government  to  convene  them  'fA. 
council  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  those  opinions)  have  given  him  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  matter  of  conduct  and  duty. 

And  this  matter  of  evidence  here  touches  that  part  of  the  case,  and  is  to  suj;^- 
ply  tlmt  portion  of  the  evidence  of  what  care,  what  deliberation,  what  advice 
attended  the  steps  of  the  President  as  he  proceeded  in  the  stress  in  which  he 
was  placed  of  the  obligation  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  an  act  of  Congress 
which  had  received  the  constitutional  majorities  of  the  two  houses  in  the  very 
matter  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  proceed,  not  by  a  voluntary  case  assumed 
by  him,  but  in  a  matter  pressing  upon  his  duty  as  President  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  government 

That  is  the  range  of  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  application  of  this  evidence. 
That  it.  bears  upon  the  issue,  and  is  authentic  testimony  within  the  range  of  thh 
President's  right  and  duty  to  aid  and  support  himself  in  the  performance  of  his 
office,  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  involves  matter  of  grrave  constitutional  difficulty,  and  that 
if  this  kind  of  evidence  is  to  be  adduced  that  will  be  the  end  of  all  impeachmeni 
trtalsv  for  it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  authority  claimed  under  the  British  cott« 
stitution,  but  denied,  tnat  the  king's  order  should  shield  the  minister.  Whenever 
any  such  pretension  as  that  is  set  forth  here,  that  the  order  of  the  cabinet  in 
council  for  any  act  of  the  President  is  to  shield  him  from  his  amenability  under 
the  Constitution  for  trial  and  judgment  upon  his  act  before  this  constitutional  trib- 
unal, it  will  be  time  enough  to  insist  upon  the  argument,  or  to  attempt  an  answer. 

But  it  is  produced  here  as  being  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  the 
whole  of  whose  conduct,  as  it  shall  be  displayed  before  you  in  evidence,  is  tb 
furnish  the  basis  in  fact  for  your  judgment  and  sentence  concerning  it  under  the 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  f^Bar  that  any  sueh 
privilege,  or  any  such  right,  as  we  call  it,  should  interfere  with  the  due  powet 
of  this  tribunal  and  the  proper  responsibility  of  all  great  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  it.  On  the  questions  that,  as  we  suppose,  make  up  the  sum  and  cata- 
logue of  crimes  against  the  stAte  within  the  general  proposition  of  iospeachable 
offences,  it  is  impossible  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  come  into  play.  On 
treason  or  bribery  or  offices  involving  turpitude,  and  sinning  against  the  pul>- 
lie  welfare,  no  such  matters  can  properly  ever  eome  in  play.  Of  course,  in  some 
matters  of  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  if  our  Constitution  permitted  the  implica- 
tion of  doubtful  conduct  as  within  the  range  of  treason,  which  it  does  not,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  constitutional  advisers  might,  by  their  opinions, 
support  the  President  in  his  conduct,  if  that  was  made  the  subject  of  acciisatiott. 

But  here  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  very  matter  that  is  in  controversy  musi 
be  regarded  by  the  court  in  determining  whether  this  species  of  evidence  ft 
Applicable ;  and  in  determining  its  applicability  I  need  not  repeat  before  so 
learned  a  court  that  the  question  of  its  weight  and  force  is  not  to  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  now  adjourtl. 
[*'No,  no."]  I  will  say  ^at  I  make  this  motkm  at  request,  because  this  question 
^11  be  argued  at  length,  and  it  is  now  late. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  ayes  30,  noes  not  counted  ;  and  the  Senate  sittiiig 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  adjourned  ondi  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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SatCrdav,  April  18.  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  heen  made  by  the  Sergeant  at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery*  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washborne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided 
for  them. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  Journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Strwart.  I  move  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr  Drakb.  I  object. 

The  Chjbf  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Missouri  objects.  The  Secretazy  will 
proceed  with  the  reading. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  At  the  adjournment  yesterday  the  Senate  had  under   * 
consideration  an  offer  to  prove  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President.     The 
offer  will  now  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  while  the  bill  was  befon 
the  President  lor  his  approval,  laid  before  the  cabinet  the  tenure-of-civil-4>ffice  bill  for  their 
coDBideration  and  advice  to  the  President  respecting  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  therenpon 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  gave  their  advice  to  the  President  that  the  bill  waa 
unconstitutional  and  should  be  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  and  that  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  message,  settinr  forth  the  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  was 
devolved  on  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Stanton ;  to  be  followed  by  proof  as  to  what  was  done  by 
the  President  and  cabinet  up  to  the  time  of  sending  in  the  messa^^. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  be  heard  further  J 
Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for 
the  President 

The  question  was  sent  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  understand  that  the  managers  deny  the  statement  made  by  the  President 
in  his  message  oi  December  12,  1867,  in  evidence  as  given  by  the  managers  at  page  45  of 
the  official  report  of  the  trial,  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  gave  him  the  opinion  there 
stated  as  to  the  tennre-of-office  act ;  and  is  the  evidence  offered  to  corroborate  that  state* 
mant,  or  for  what  other  object  is  it  offered-f 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  a  query  to  propound  to  the  connsel,  also. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  send  me  that  question,  please  t 
Th<e  question  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  sent  to  the  counsel. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  accused  not  consider  that  the  validity  of  the  tenure-of-office  bill  was 
purely  a  question  of  law,  to  be  determined  •n  this  trial  by  the  Senate ;  uid,  if  so,  do  tb«y 
olaim  that  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  officers  touching  that  question  is  competent  evidence 
by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  iunuencod  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds,  (afler  a  pause.)  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  cannot  proceed  while  the  gentlemen  for  the  defence 
are  considering  their  answers  to  these  questions,  which  may  take  some  time  t 

The  QuiBP  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  honorable  managers  may  proceed,  and  that  the  counsel  can  reply  to  these 
questions  in  their  argument.    That  course  will  be  taken  if  there  be  no  obiec^n. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  course  we  should  prefer,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.    We  will 
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l^plr  to  the  qaestlon  of  the  honotaUe  eeiwtor  from  Marylancl>  and  alao  to  that 
of  me  boDorabie  Beoator  from  Michigan,  in  the  conrse  of  the  remarks  wbieh  we 
desire  to  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  as  the  pendmg  objection 
confronts  one  of  the  most  important  questions  involyed  in  this  case,  I  wish  to 

resent  the  views  of  the  managers  respecting  it  with  such  care  and  exactness  as 
may  be  able  to  command. 

The  respondent  now  offers  to  prove,  doubtless  as  a  foundation  for  other  cabi- 
net action  of  more  reoent  date,  that  he  was  advised  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
that  the  act  of  Congress  upon  which  rest  several  of  the  articles  to  which  he  has 
made  answer,  to  wit,  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices," 
passed  March  2,  1867,  was  and  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void.  That 
he  was  so  advised  he  has  alleged  in  his  answer.  Whether  he  was  so  advised 
or  not  we  hold  to  be  immaterial  to  this  case,  and  irrelevant  tO  the  issue  joined. 
The  House  of  Representatives  were  not  to  be  entrapped,  in  the  preparation  of 
their  replication,  by  any  soch  cunning  device,  nor  by  the  kindred  one,  whereby 
the  respondent  affirms  that  be  was  not  bound  to  execute  said  act  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  replication  says  that  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives — 

Do  denj  each  and  every  averment  in  said  several  answers,  or  either  of  them,  which  denies 
or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  crimes,  or  misdemeanors  charged  a(|[aiiist  said  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  or  either  of  them ;  and  for  repbcadon  to  said  answer  do  say 
that  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  guiltj  of  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  mentioned  in  said  articles,  &c. 

There  is  no  acceptance  here  of  the  issue  tendered  by  the  respondent,  and  in 
support  of  which  he  offers  the  immaterial,  incpmpetent,  and  irrelevant  testimony 
to  which  wc  object.  The  advice  which  he  may  have  received,  and  the  belief 
which  he  may  nave  formed  touching  the  constitutionality  of  said  act,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  acts.  Nor  can  his 
mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  his  right  to  require  the  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  upon  certain  questions  aid  his 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  just  demands  of  violated  law.  In  his  answer  to  the 
first  article  he  alleges : 

This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  required  the  opinion  of  each  pria 
cipal  officer  of  the  execntive  departments  npon  this  question  of  constitutional  executive  power 
and  duty,  and  had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  incindine  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  power  [of 
removal]  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  In  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Uiat, 
consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress  could  not  deprive  him 
thereot. 

The  respondent  found  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  antnorizing  him  to 
pursue  any  such  course.     The  Constitution  says  the  President — 

May  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  ot  their  respective  offices.  (Article  2, 
section^) 

Not  of  his  office,  not  of  the  legislative  department,  nor  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. But  when  did  he  require  the  opinions  and  receive  the  advice  under 
cover  of  which  he  now  seeks  to  escape  1  His  answer  informs  us  that  this  all 
transpired  prior  to  his  veto  of  th^  bill ''  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices."  Upon  those  unwritten  opinions  and  that  advice  he  based  his  veto  of 
said  bill,  and  fashioned  the  character  of  his  message.  He  communicated  his 
objections  to  Congress ;  they  were  overruled  by  both  houses,  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  a  law  in  manner  and  form  as  prescribed  bv  the  Constitution.  He 
does  not  say  that  since  the  final  passage  of  the  act  he  has  been  further  advised 
by  the  principal  officers  of  each  of  the  executive  departments  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  it  And  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  achieved  a  result 
of  no  possible  benefit  to  himself,  but  dangerous  to  his  advisers,  for  it  will  be 
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bome  in  nund  tliat  the  artidee  chMnge  ihtii  be  *'  did  unlawMlT  eoo^ire  wiA 
one  l/orenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  peiBons  to  the  Honse  of  Kepresenta^vee 
nnknown."  He  might  have  disclosed  that  these,  nnknowu  persons  were  the 
members  of  his  cabinet.  This  disdosnre  might  have  placed  them  in  jeopurdy 
without  diminishing  (be  peril  which  attends  npon  bis  own  predicament. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  line  of  defence  to  which  we  have  directed  the 
present  objection  involves  the  great  question  of  this  Case.  It  tends  to  matten 
more  weighty  than  a  mere  resolution  of  the  technical  ofienees  which  float  on  the 
sarfaoe  of  this  prosecution.  Whoever  attempts  to  measure  l^e  magnitude  of  the 
case  by  the  comparatively  insignificant  ac<»  which  oonstitBte  the  technieal 
crimes  and  misdemeanors 'with  which  the  respondent  stands  barged,  willattak 
a  result  far  short  of  its  true  character,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  most  beggarly 
appreciation  of  the  irnmensity  of  its  real  proportions.  Far  above  and  below  nvi 
beyond  these  mere  technical  offences,  grave  as  they  nndoubtiedly  are,  the  great 
question  which  you  are  to  settle  is  to  be  found,  it  envelops  the  whole  caee 
Mid  everything  pertaining  thereto.  It  is  the  great  citde  whicb  bounds  the 
sphere  composed  of  the  multitude  of  questions  and  issuee  presented  for  jom 
determination.  The  respondent  is  arraigned  for  a  violation  of  and  a  refusal  to 
execute  the  law.  He  offers  to  prove  that  his  cabinet  advised  him  that  a  eertaifi 
bill  presented  for  bis  approval  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution;  that  he 
aceepted  their  advice  and  vetoed  the  bill ;  and  upon  that,  and  soch  additional 
advice  as  they  may  have  given  him,  claims  the  tight  to  resist  and  defy  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  its  enactment  into  a  law  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  over  his  objections.  In  other  words,*  he  claims,  substantially,  that 
he  may  determine  for  himself  what  laws  he  will  obey  and  execute,  and  what 
laws  he  will  disregard  and  refuse  to  enforce.  In  support  of  this  claim  he  offers 
the  testimony  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  excluded  by  the  objection  now  under 
discussion.  If  I  am  correct  ill  this,  then  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  asserted 
that  this  oWection  confronts  one  of  the  most  important  quet»tions  involved  in 
this  case.  It  may  be  said  that  this  testimony  is  offered  merely  to  disprove  the 
intent  alleged  and  charged  in  the  articles ;  but  it  goes  beyond  this  and  reaches 
the  main  question,  as  will  clearly  appear  to  the  mind  of  any  o'he  who  will  read 
with  care  the  answer  to  the  first  article.  The  testimony  is  improper  for  any 
purpose  and  in  every  view  of  the  case. 

The  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  article  two,  section  one,  provides 
that— 

The  eteeutive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  person  at  present  exercising  the  functions  of  the  executive  office  is  the 
respondent  who  stands  at  your  bar  to-day,  charged  with  the  commission  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  Before  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  devolved  on  him  as  President  he  took  and  subscribed  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  oath  of  office,  in  words  as  follows : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  beet  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uhited  States. 

This  oath  eovers  every  part  of  the  Constitution,  imposes  the  duty  of  observing 
every  section  and  clause  thereof,  and  includes  the  distribution  of  powers  thereiti 
made.  The  powers  embraced  and  distributed  are  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial.   0£  the  first  the  Constitution  declares  that — 

All  legislative  powers  herein  gpranted  shall  be  rested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  State?, 
which  Bfaall  eonsist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representadves.    (Article  1,  section  1.) 

This  encircles  the  entire  range  of  legislative  action.  The  will  of  the  legisla' 
Irre  department  is  made  known  b/  the  terms  of  the  bills  which  it  may  pass.  Of 
lihese  expressions  of  the  legislative  will  the  Oonstitution  says : 

fivery  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall, 
More  it  becomes  alaw,  be  jnresented  to  the  Ftesident  of  the  United  States;  aadif  he  appvoT* 
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be  shall  8i||^  it,  Jbnt  if  not  he  shall  retara  it  with  his  objections  to  that  hoQ«e  in  whieh  it 
shall  have  orig^inated,  who  shall  enter  the  objection  at  lar^e  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  recoobideratioQ,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  Seut,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approyed  by  two-thirds  of  that  hoose,  it  skall  beoome  a 
law.    (Article  1,  section  7.) 

Thus  laws  are  made.  B«t  laws  cannot  execute  thems^vet.  Howerer  wise, 
just,  necessarj  tliej  may  be,  tbey  are  lifeless  declaratioiui  of  the  legislative  will 
until  clothed  with  the  power  of  action  hj  other  departments  of  the  government. 

The  builders  of  our  C/onstigition  ubdei'stood  with  great  exactness  the  philoso- 
phy of  pi^vernment,  and  provided  for  every  contingency.  They  knew  that  laws 
to  be  effective  mast  be  executed ;  that  the  best  and  purest  law  eould  not  perform 
its  proper  office  in  the  absence  of  executive  power;  therefore  they  created 
that  power  and  vested  it  in  a  President  of  the  United  States.  To  insure  a  due 
execntion  of  the  power,  they  imposed  the  duty  of  taking  and  sabscribiag  the 
oath  above  quoted  on  every  person  elected  to  the  presidential  office,  and  de- 
clared that  he  shonld  comply  with  the  condition  "  before  he  enter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.''  Chief  among  the  executive  duties  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  secured  by  the  oath  is  the  one  contained  in  the  injunction  that  the 
President  '*  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  (Article  2, 
section  3.)  What  laws?  Those  which  may  have  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  in  manner  and  form  as  declared  by  that  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution heretofore  recited.  The  President  is  clothed  with  no  discretion  in  thisv 
regard.  Whatever  is  declared  by  the  legi.slative  power  to  be  the  law  the  Pres- 
ident is  bound  to  execute.  By  his  power  to  veto  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  he  may  challenge  the  legislative  will,  but  if  he  be  overruled  by  the 
two- third  voice  of  the  houses  he  must  respect  the  decision  and  execute  the  law 
which  that  constituti6nai  voice  has  spoken  into  existence.  If  this  be  not  true, 
then  the  executive  power  is  superior  to  the  legislative  power.  If  the  executive 
will  may  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  law,  why  was  a  legislative  department 
established  at  all  ?  Why  impose  on  the  President  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  if  he  may  determine  what 
acts  are  and  whdt  are  not  laws  ?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  has  any  discretion 
in  this  regard.     He  must  execute  the  law. 

The  ffreat  object  of  the  executive  department  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose  ;  and  without 
it,  be  toe  form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless  for  offence  or 
defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  protection  of  ri  j^hts ;  ibr  the  happiness  or  good 
order  or  safety  of  the  people.    (Story  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  ^  p.  419.) 

De  Tocquevilie,  in  his  work  on  Democracy  in  America,  in  opening  the  chap- 
ter on  executive  power,  very  truly  remarks  that — 

The  American  legislators  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  create  an  executive 
power  dependent  on  the  majority  of  the  people,  aod  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  act 
without  restraint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  tb^  repub- 
lican form  of  government  that  the  representative  of  the  executive  power  should  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  nation.    (Volume  1,  p.  128.) 

The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but  the  great  minds  from  which  our  Constitution 
sprung  were  equal  to  its  severest  demands.  They  created  an  executive  power 
strong  enough  to  execute  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  yet  sufficiently  weak  to  be 
controlled  by  that  will.  They  knew  that  ''  power  will  intoxicate  the  best  of 
hearts,  as  wine  the  strongest  heads,"  and  therefore  they  surrounded  the  execu- 
tive agent  with  such  proper  restraints  and  limitations  as  would  confine  him  to 
the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  national  will  or  crush  him  by  its  power  if  he 
stepped  beyond.  The  plan  adopted  was  most  perfect.  It  created  the  executive 
power ;  provided  for  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  intrusted  with  its  exer- 
cise ;  determined  the  restraints  and  limitations  which  should  rest  upon>  guide, 
and  control  it  and  him,  and,  out  of  abundant  caution,  decreed  that — 

The  President  *  *  *  *  of  the  United  States  shall  be  reinpved  from  office 
on  impeachment  for.  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.    (Article  3,  section  4.) 
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It  is  preposterons  for  the  respondent  to  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  the 
corrective  power  of  this  grand  remedy  by  interposing  the  opinions  or  advice  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive  departments,  either  as  to  the  body  of 
his  offence  or  the  intent  with  which  he  committed  it.  His  highest  daty  is  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  ;*'  and  if  he  fail  in  this  particu- 
lar be  mnst  fail  hi  all,  and  anarchy  will  usnrp  the  throne  of  order.  The 
laws  are  but  expressions  of  the  national  will,  which  can  be  made  known  only 
through  the  enactments  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  A 
criminal  failure  to  execute  that  will  (and  every  w^fnl  failure,  no  matter  what 
its  inducement  may  be,  ie  criminal)  may  justly  call  into  action  the  remedial 
power  of  impeachment.  This  power  is,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
don,  confided  to  one  branch  of  the  legislative  department,  in  these  words : 

The  House  of  Representatives  *         •         *         *         shall  have  the  sole  power  of 

impeachmeDt.    f  Article  ],  section  2.) 

This  lodgment  of  the  most  delicate  power  known  to  the  Gonstitution  is  most 
wise  and  proper,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  those  who  may  exercise 
it  are  called  to  account  for  their  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  people,  and  this  is 
the  check  balanced  against  a  possible  abuse  of  the  power,  and  it  has  been  most 
effectual.  But  the  wisdom  which  fashioned  our  Constitution  did  not  stop  here. 
It  next  declared  that — 
The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach ments.    (Article  1,  section  8. ) 

In  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  the  Senate  represents  the  States,  and  its 
members  being  removed  from  direct  accountability  to  the  people,  are  supposed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  excitements  and  passions  which  so  frequently 
change  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  is  the 
more  immediate  check  provided  to  balance  the  possible  hastv  action  of  the 
representatives.  Wise,  considerate,  and  safe  to  the  perfect  work  of  demonstra- 
tion is  this  admirable  adjustment  of  the  powers  with  which  we  are  now  dealmg. 
The  executive  power  was  created  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  the  will  of 
the  nation  appears  in  its  laws ;  the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  intrusted  with 
the  power  to  enact  laws,  the  objections  of  the  Executive  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Laws  thus  enacted,  as  well  as  those  which  receive  the  executive 
sanction,  are  the  voice  of  the  people.  If  the  person  clothed  for  the  time  being 
with  the  executive  power — the  only  power  which  can  give  effect  to  the  people's 
will — refuses  or  neglects  to  enforce  the  legislative  decrees  of  the  nation,  or  wil- 
fully violates  the  same,  what  constituent  elements  of  governmental  power  could 
be  more  properly  charged  with  the  right  to  present  and  the  means  to  try  and 
remove  the  contumacious  Executive  than  those  intrusted  with  the  power  to 
enact  the  laws  of  the  people,  guided  by  the  checks  and  balances  to  which  I  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ?  What  ether  constituent  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  so  well  understand  and  adjudge  of  a  perverse  and  criminal  refusal 
to  obey,  or  a  wilful  declination  to  execute,  the  national  will,  as  those  joining 
in  its  expression  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  wise  and  just  beyond  the  power  of  dispu- 
tation in  leaving  the  entire  subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  to 
faithfully  execute  his  office  and  enforce  the  laws  to  the  charge,  trial,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  two  several  branches  of  the  legislative  department,  regardless  of  the 
opinions  of  cabinet  officers,  or  of  the  decisions  of  the  judicisd  department  The 
respondent  has  placed  himself  within  this  power  of  impeachment  by  trampling 
on  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Executive  and  violating  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Zand. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  in  almost  eveiy 
respect,  different  from  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  unwritten,  and  is,  in  all  regards,  subject  to  such  changes  as  Par- 
liament may  «nact.  An  act  of  Parliament  may  change  the  constitution  of 
£ngland.    In  this  country  the  rule  is  different.    The  Congress  may  enact  no 
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law  in  conflict  with  the  Oonstitation.  The  enactments  of  Parliament  hecome  a 
part  of  the  British  constitution.  The  will  of  Parliament  is  supreme.  The  will 
of  Congress  is  subordinate  to  the  wntten  Constitution  of  the  United  States*, 
but  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  executive  department.  But  the  theories  upon 
which  the  two  constitutions  rest  at  the  present  time  are  almost  identical.  In 
both  the  executive  is  made  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power.  The  Commons 
of  England  tolerate  no  encroachments  on  their  powers  from  any  other  estate  of 
the  realm.  The  Parliament  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of 
the  doctrine  that  **  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  and  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  several  estates. 

The  kindred  character  of  the  theories  permeating  the  two  constitutions  may 
be  illustrated  by  certain  parliamentary  and  ministerial  action  connected  with  the 
American  revolution,  and  which  will  well  serve  the  purposes  of  my  argument. 

On  the  27th  day  of  February,  1782,  General  Conway  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
bj  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  countiy  a^i^ainst  her  European 
enemies,  dangerously  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  America ;  and  by  preventine  a  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  frustrate 
the  earnest  desire  graciously  expressed  by  his  Majesty  to  restore  the  blessing  of  public  tran- 
quillity.    (Hansard,  vol.  2*2,  p.  1071.) 

The  Commons  passed  the  resolution.  The  ministry  did  not  seem  to  catch  its 
true  spirit,  and,  therefore,  on  March  the  4th  next  following,  General  Conway 
moved  another  resolution  in  these  more  express  and  emphatic  terms,  to  wit : 

That  aft^r  the  solemn  declasation  of  the  opinion  of  this  house  in  their  humble  address 
presented  to  his  Majesty  on  Friday  last,  and  his  Majesty's  assuraqce  of  his  (gracious  inten- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  their  advice,  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  his  Msjesty  to 
be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  revolted 
colonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both,  this  house  will  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  those  who  shall  endeavor  to  frustrate  his  Majesty's  paternal 
care  for  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  people,  by  advisine  or  by  any  means  attempting  the 
further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.     (Ibid.,  p.  1089.) 

This  resolution  led  to  an  animated  debate.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  was 
equal  to  the  directness  of  the  resolution.  The  ministry  saw  this  and  understood 
exactly^  its  meaning.  They  were  disposed  to  avoid  the  implied  censure,  and 
attempted  to  show,  by  expressions  of  a  determination  to  observe  and  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  house  as  declared  in  the  first  resolution,  that  no  necessity 
existed  for  the  adoption  of  the  second.  To  effectuate  this  end  Lord  North,  the 
premier,  in  the  com'se  of  his  remarks,  said : 

The  majority  of  that  house  had  resolved  that'peaoe  should  be  made  with  America,  and 
the  answer  given  from  the  throne  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  house  had  just  concurred  in 
a  motion  to  return  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  making  it;  where,  therefore,  could  be  the  ground 
for  coming  to  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  doubt  the  propriety  or  sincerity  of  that  answer  ? 
fie  was  not  of  the  disposition  of  those  who  complained  of  majorities  in  that  house  who 
condemned  them,  and  by  factious  and  seditious  misrepresentations  held  them  out  to  the 
public  in  the  most  odious  colors ;  a  oAajority  X>{  that  house  was,  io  parliamentary  lang^aee, 
the  house  itself;  it  could  never  make  him  chaufre  a  single  opinion,  yet  he  bowed  to  that 
opinion  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  majority;  though  he  might  not  be  a  convert  to  such 
opinion,  still  he  held  it  to  be  his  indispensable  duty  to  obey  it,  and  never  once  to  lose  sight 
of  it,  in  the  advice  which,  as  the  servant  of  the  Grown,  he  should  have  occasion  to  five  his 
sovereign.  It  was  the  right  of  that  house  to  command ;  it  was  the  duty  of  a  minister  to 
obey  its  resolutions.  Parliament  had  already  expressed  its  desires  or  its  orders ;  and  as  it  was 
scarcely  possible:  that  a  minister  should  be  found  hardy,  daring,  infamous  enough  to  advise 
his  sovereign  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  Parliament,  so  he  could  not  think  the  present 
motion,  which  must  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  minister,  could  be  at  all  necessary. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1090.) 

And  again  he  said : 

To  the  policy  of  that  resolution  be  could  not  subscribe ;  but  as  Parliament  had  thought 
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prop«r  to  paw  it,  attd  w  ministert  were  bovnd  to  diey   he  orden  ef  ParHaneDt,  so  lie  ahoaU 
maKe  tkat  reaolation  the  standard  of  his  future  conduct.    (Ibid.,  p.  1 107.) 

Tbeee  protestations  of  Lord  North  did  not  arrest  the  action  of  the  Commons. 
The  resolution  passed,  aad  peace  followed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
trenched  on  ground  corered  hy  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  affected,  to 
some  extent,  the  powers  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  entering  into 
treaties.  Still  the  ministry  bowed  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  house, 
and  declared  that — 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  minister  should  be  found  bardj,  daring,  infamous  enough 
to  advise  his  sovei-eign  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  Parliament. 

This  grand  action  of  the  Commons  and  ita  results  disclosed  the  sublimest 
feature  of  the  British  constitution.  It  was  made  to  appear  how  thoroughly, 
under  that  constitution,  the  executive  power  was  dependent  on  the  legislative 
will  of  the  nation.  The  doctrine  that  *'  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  while  it 
protected  his  person,  was  resolved  into  an  almost  perfect  subordinatiou  of  the 
ministers,  through  whom  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  exerted,  to  the  acts  and 
resolutions  of  the  Parliament,  until  at  last  the  roar  of  the  lion  of  .England  is  no 
more  than  the  voice  of  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  So  completely  had  this 
principle  asserted  itself  in  the  British  constitution  that  the  veto  power  had 
passed  into  disuse  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  has  not  been  exercised  since. 
The  last  instance  of  its  use  was  in  April,  1696,  when  William  III  refused  the 
royal  assent  to  a  "  bill  to  regulate  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament." 
(Hansard,  vol.  5,  p.  993.) 

The  men  who  formed  our  Constitution  in  1787  w^re  not  untaught  of  theee 
facts  in  English  history ;  and  they  fashioned  our  government  on  the  plan  d 
the  subordination  of  the  executive  power  to  the  written  law  of  the  land.  They 
did  not  deny  the  veto  power  to  the  President ;  but  they  did  declare  that  it 
should  be  subject  to  a  legislative  limitation,  under  the  operation  of  which  it 
might,  in  any  given  case,  be  overruled  by  the  Congress,  and  when  this  happens, 
and  the  vetoed  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  President  must  yield  the  convictions  of 
his  own  judgment,  as  an  individual,  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  duty  of  the 
officer,  and  execute  the  law.  His  oath  binds  him  to  this,  and  he  cannot  pursue 
any  other  course  of  action  without  endangering  the  public  weal.  The  Consti- 
tution regards  him  in  a  double  capacity-*as  citisen  and  public  officer.  In  the 
first  it  leaves  him  to  the  same  accountability  to  the  law  in  its  ordinary  proceeeea 
as  would  attach  to  and  apply  in  case  he  were  a  mere  civilian  or  the  humblest  citi- 
zen ;  while  in  the  latter  it  subjects  him  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Rt* preBenta- 
tives  to  impeach,  and  that  of  the  Senate  to  remove  him  from  office,  if  he  be  gnil^ 
of  "treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  If  the  citii^n 
disobeys  the  law,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  may  be  relieved  by  pardon  ;  but 
the  officer  who  brings  upon  himself  a  conviction  on  impeachment  cannot  receive 
the  executive  clemency.  For  while  it  is  provided  that  the  President  "  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  fsr  offences  against  the  Uoited 
States,"  it  is  also  expressly  declared  thaf  this  power  shall  not  extend  to  ^  cases 
of  impeachment."  (Article  2,  section  2  )  Tiie  same  person,  if  he  be  a  civil 
officer,  may  be  indicted  for  a  violation  of  law  and  impeached  for  the  same  acL 
If  convicted  in  both  cases  he  may  be  pardoned  in  the  former,  but  in  the  latter 
he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  The  relief  provided  for  the  disobedient 
citizen  is  denied  to  the  offending  officer. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  diatributee 
the  powers  of  the  government  among  three  departnsents.  First  in  the  order  of 
constitutional  arrangement  is  the  legislative  department ;  and  this,  doubtless, 
because  the  law-making  power  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  land  through  which 
Uie  wiU  of  the  nation  is  expressed.     The  legislative  power,  in  other  words  the 
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law-makug  poifsr,  is  **  rested  i:*a  Ooogtess  of 'tbe  United  States."    The  aets 
of  GoDgress  conetitnte  the  mcinicipal  law  of  the  republic.  > 

Municipal  1a,w  is  a  nUe  of  action  preacribed  by  the  snpreme  power  of  a  State,  oomoMod- 
mg  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.    (1  Blackstone,  p.  44.) 

The  supreme  power  of  a  State  is  that  which  is  highest  in  authority,  and 

therefore  it  was  proper  that  the  Constitution  should  name  first  the  legislative 

department  in  the  distribution  of  powers,  as  through  it  alone  the  State  can 

speak.    Its  voice  is  the  law,  the  rule  of  action  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  by 

every  person  subject  to  its  direction  or  amenable  to  its  requirements. 

Next  in  the  order  of  its  distribution  of  powers  the  Oonstitution  names   the 

1     executive  department.    This  is  proper  and   logical ;  for  the  will — the  law— of 

the  nation  cannot  act  except  through  agents  or  instrumentalities  charged  with 

t     its  execution.    The  GongreBS  can  enact  a  law,  but  it  cannot  execute  it.    It  can 

•     express  the  will  of  the  nation,  but  some  other  agencies  are  required   to  give  it 

i     effect.    The  Gonstitution  resolves  these  agencies  and  instrumentalities  into  an 

t    executive  department.    At  the  head  of  tlua  department,  charged  imperatively 

wHh  the  due  execution  of  its  great  powers,  appears  the  President  of  the  United 

i.    States,  duly  enjoined  to  •*  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."     If 

:    the  law  which  he  is  to  execute  does  not  invest  him  with  discretionary  power,  he 

i;    has  no  election — he  must  execute  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed   by  Oon- 

r.    gress.     In  no  case  can  he  indulge  in  the  uncertainties  and  irresponsibilities  of 

z   an  official  discretion  unless  It  be  conceded  to  him  by   express  enactment.     In 

^    all  other  eases  he  must  follow  and  enforce  the  legislative  will.     "  The  office  of 

^   executing  a  law  excludes  the  right  to  judge  of  it;"  and  as  the  Gonstitution 

charges  the  President  with  the  execution  of  the  laws^  it  thereby  "  declares  what 

:  is  his  duty,  and  gives  him  no  power  beyond."     (Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  p. 

'.   134.)     Undoubtedly  he  possesses  the  right  to  recommend  the  enactment  and  to 

'[  advise  the  repeal  of  laws.     He  may  also,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  obstruct 

^    the  passage  of  laws  by  interposing  his  veto.     Beyond  these  means  of  changing, 

^r   directing  or  obstructing  the  national  will  he  may  not  go.     When  the  law-making 

Sower  has  resolved,  bis  "  opposition  must  be  at  an  end.    That  resolution   is  a 
iw,  and  resistance  to  it  punishable."     (Federalist,  No.  70.) 
!^        The  judgment  of  the  individual  intrusted,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  execu- 
^^  tive  power  of  the  republic  may  reject  as  utterly  erroneous  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  those  invested  with  the  legislative  power;  but  the  officer  must  submit  and 
execute  the  law.     He  has  no  discretion  in  the  premises  except  such  as  the  par- 
^.  ticular  statute  confers  on  him ;  and  even  this  he  must  exercise  in  obedience  to 
^  the  rules  which  the  act  provides.^  A  high  officer  of  the  government  once  gave 
.^  to  a  President  of  the  United  States  an  opinion  relative  to  this  doctrine  in  these 
,  words: 

To  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Union  is  confided  the  solemn  duty  of  seeing  the 
' '  laws  faithfully  executed.    That  he  may  be  able  to  meet  this  duty  with  a  power  equal  to  its 
'  performance  he  nominates  hia  own  subordinates  and  removes  them  at  his  pleasure. 

This  opinion  was  given  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
'\  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  removals  from  office,  which 
b  I  while  denying  to  the  President  the  power  of  absolute  removal,  concedes  to  him 
'  the  power  to  suspend  officers  and  to  supply  their  places  temporarily. 

^  For  the  same  reason  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  under  his  orders  as  their  Commander-in- 
^  chief;  but  his  power  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  legislative  depart- 
y  ment  He  cannot  accomplish  a  leeal  purpose  by  illegal  means,  or  break  the  laws  himself  to 
..^  prevent  them  from  being  violated  by  others. 

The  acts  of  Congress  sometimes  give  the  President  a  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  means 
^  by  which  they  are  to  be  executed,  and  sometimes  limit  his  power  so  that  he  can  exercise  it 
i^  only  in  a  certain  presoribed  manner.  Where  the  law  directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  without  say- 
^^  ing  how,  that  implies  the  power  to  use  such  meajaa  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  accom« 
,^  piish  the  end  of  tue  legislature.  But  where  the  mode  of  performing  a  duty  is  pointed  out  by 
•\^  statute,  that  is  the  exclusive  mode,  and  no  other  can  be  followed.  The  United  States  have 
4.  ^^  common  law  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  written  law  is  defective.    If,  therefore,  an  act  ^ 
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Congress  declares  that  a  eertmn  ttung  shall  be  done  by  a  partieidar  offioor,  H  eaimot  be  done 

by  a  different  officer.    The  ageucj  which  the  law  furnishes  for  its  own  execution  must  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.     (Opinion  of  Attorney  Greneral  Black,  November  20, 186(K) 

This  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  enforce,  and  on  which  the  particalar  branch  of  this  case  now  com- 
manding our  attention  rests.  If  we  drift  away  from  it  we  unsettle  the  very 
foundations  of  the  government,  and  endanger  its  stability  to  a  degree  which 
may  well  alarm  the  most  hopeful  minds,  and  appal  the  most  eoui-ageous.  A 
departure  from  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  executive  power,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  duty  and  obligation  resting  upon  the  officer  charged  there- 
with, would  surround  this  nation  with  perils  of  most  fearful  proportions.  Such 
a  departure  would  not  only  justify  the  respondent  in  his  refusal  to  obey  aad 
execute  the  law,  but  also  approve  his  usurpation  of  the  judicial  power  when  he 
resolved  that  he  would  not  observe  the  legislative  will,  because,  in  his  judgment, 
it  did  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
touching  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  which  he  is 
now  being  tried  at  your  bar.  Concede  this  to  him,  and  when  and  where  may 
we  look  for  the  end  ?  To  what  result  shall  we  arrive  ]  Will  it  not  naturally 
and  inevitably  lead  to  a  consolidation  of  the  8evei:al  powers  of  the  government, 
in  the  executive  department?  And  would  this  be  the  end  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
be  but  the  beginning  1  If  the  President  may  defy  and  usurp  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government,  as  his  caprices  or 
the  advice  of  his  cabinet  may  incline  him,  why  may  not  his  Buboidinates,  each 
for  himself,  and  touching  his  own  sphere  of  action,  determine  how  far  the  direc- 
tions of  his  superior  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
reject  and  refuse  to  obey  all  that  come  short  of  the  standard  erected  by  his  judg- 
ment? It  was  remarked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott,  (12  Wheaton,  19,)  that — 

If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the  orders  of  the  President,  upon  his  •wn  doabti 
as  to  the  exigency  (refened  to  by  the  statute)  having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  rigbt  of 
everv  inferior  and  soldier ;  and  any  act  done  by  any  person  in  furtherance  of  such  orders 
would  subject  him  to  responsibility  in  a  civil  suit,  in  which  his  defence  mnst  finally  rest 
upon  his  ability  to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Bach  a  course  woald  be  siib> 
versive  of  all  discipline,  and  expose  the  best  disposed  officers  to  the  chances  of  minoos  liti- 
gation. *  »  #  »  The  power  itself  is  con6ned  to  the  executive  of  the  Union. 
to  him  who  is,  by  the  Constitntion,  the  cotnmander  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States  ;  whose  duty  it  is  **  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cnted,"  and  whose  responsibility  for  an  honest  dischar^  of  his  offidai  obligations  is  secand 
by  the  highest  sanction.  He  is  necessarily  constituted  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  tke 
exigency  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  bound  to  call  forth  the  militia :  his  orders  for  this  par* 
pose  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  proyisions  of  the  law,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  act  dune  by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  obedience  to  audi 
orders,  is  equally  justifiable.  The  law  contemplates  that,  nnder  such  circumstancesj  oxden 
will  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  effect ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  correct  infereooe 
that  any  other  person  has  a  just  right  to  disobey  them. 

Apply  the  principles  here  enunciated  to  the  case  at  bar,  and  they  become  its 
perfect  supports.  If  the  President  has  a  right  to  contest  and  refuse  to  obey  Ibe 
taws  enacted  by  Congress*  his  subordinates  may  exercise  the  same  right  and 
refuse  to  obey  his  orders.  If  he  may  exercise  it- in  one  case,. they  may  assert  it 
in  any  other.  If  he  may  challenge  the  laws  of  Congress,  they  may  question  the 
orders  of  the  President.  It  is  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  obey  his  orders.  If  he  may  be  allowed  to  defy  the  legishitiw 
will,  they  may  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  executive  order.  This  begets  conft- 
sion  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  public  are  made  the  sport  o£the  contending  factions 
and  conflicting  agents.  No  such  power  belongs  to  either.  To  Congress  is  givea 
the  power  to  enact  laws,  and  while  they  remain  on  the  statute-book  it  is  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  President  to  see  to  their  faithful  executim.  This  duty 
rests  upon  all  of  his  subordinates.  Its  observance  by  all,  the  President  incladei 
*  makes  the  executive  department,  though  it  be  acting  thi^^eh^^^l  thouBtod 
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agests,  a  uaii.  Unity  procliiees  harmcmy,  baraionf  effecU  direotiiM«  of  aetton, 
aod  this  secoreB  a  doe  exeontion  of  the  laws.  Bat  if  the  President  may  disre- 
gard the  law  beeause  be  has  been  advised  by  his  cabinet  and  believes  that  the 
Coo^ress  violated  the  Constitution  in  its  enactment,  and  his  subordinates  may, 
foUowtQg  his  example,  disobey  his  orders  and  directions,  the  object  and  end  of 
an  execulave  unity  is  defeated,  anarchy  succeeds  order,  foree,  irresponsible  and 
vicious,  supplants  law,  and  ruin  envelops  the  republic  and  its  institutions.  If 
the  views  which  I  have  imp^ectly  presented  are  correct — and  such  I  believe 
them  to  be — the  ^estknony  to  which  we  object  most  be  excluded  from  your  con- 
sideration, and  thus  will  be  determined  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
enoiroled  by  this  ease. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  arrest  your  attention,  and  to  centre  it  upon  the  question 
which  I  have  imperfectly  discussed,  the  time  occupied  by  me  will  not  be  without 
profit  to  the  nation.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  royal  fiction  which 
asserts  that  **  the  king  can  do  no  wrong"  cannot  be  applied  to  the  President  of 
Ae  United  States  in  such  manner  as  to  shield  him  from  the  just  condemnation 
of  violated  law.  The  king's  crimes  may  be  expiated  by  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment of  his  ministers ;  but  the  President  is  held  personally  amenable  to  the 
hnpeaohing  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Oonceae  to  the  President 
immunity  through  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  offioers,  and  you  reverse  by  your 
decision  the  theory  of  our  Ooastitutton.  Let  those  who  will,  assume  this  respon- 
sibility.   I  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OuBTiS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting 
to  make  a  reply  to  the  elaborate  argument  which  has  now  been  addressed  to  you 
by  one  of  the  honorable  managers  touching  the  merits  of  this  case.  The  time 
for  that  has  not  come.  The  testimony  is  not  yet  before  yon.  The  case  is  not 
in  a  condition  for  you  to  consider  and  paas  upon  those  merits,  whether  they 
consist  in  law  or  fact  The  simple  question  now  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
a  certain  oSeat  of  proof  which  we  have  placed  before  you  shall  be  carried  out 
into  evidence.  Of  course  that  inquiry  involves  another.  That  other  inquiry 
is  whether  the  evidence  which  is  offered  ia  pertinent  to  anjr  matter  in  issue  in 
this  case,  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  evidence  is  pertinent  I  suppose  it 
is  to  Jbe  received.  Its  credibility,  its  weight,  its  effect  finally  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  or  upon  any  question  involved  in  the  case,  is  a  subject  which  cuinot 
be  considered  and  decided  upon  preliminarily  to  the  reception  of  the  evidence. 
And,  therefore,  leaving  on  one  sine  the  whole  of  this  elaborate  argument  which 
has  now  been  addresseid  to  you,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observations  to  show 
that  this  evidence  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  issue  in  this  case. 

The  honorable  manager  has  read  a  portion  of  the  answer  of  the  President,  and 
has  stated  that  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  has  taken  no  issue  upon  that  part 
of  Uie  answer.  As  to  that,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  that  admission  by  the  honor- 
able manager,  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently.  But  the  honorable 
manager  has  not  told  you  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  the  honor 
able  managers  brought  to  your  bar  these  articles,  did  not  intend  to  assert  and 
prove  the  allegations  in  them  which  are  matters  of  fact  One  of  these  allega- 
tions, Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  you  will  find  by  reference  to  the  first  article  and 
to  the  second  article  and  to  the  third  article,  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  and  in  appointing  General  Thomas, 
mtentionally  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  that  he  did  these 
acts  with  the  intention  of  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Instead 
of  saying,  '*it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  intention  the  President  had ;  it  is  wholly 
inoaaterial  whether  he  honestly  believed  that  this  act  of  Congress  was  uncon- 
stitutional; it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  he  believed  that  he  was  acting  in 
aecordaace  with  his  oath  of  office,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion when  be  did  this  act" — ^instead  of  averring  that,  they  aver  that  he  aeled 
with  an  intention  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ^OOglC 
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Now,  when  we  introduce  eridenee  hete,  or  oftr  to  intiodiioe  evidence  here, 
bearing  on  this  qneetion  of  intent— eridenee  that,  before  forming  any  ojnnios 
upon  this  enbject,  he  resorted  to  proper  adriee  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct 
one,  and  diat  when  he  did  form  and  ^x  opinions  on  this  subject  it  was  under 
the  iofloence  of  this  proper  advice,  and  thiU  consequently  when  he  did  this  act, 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  uolawful,  it  was  not  done  with  the  intention  to  violate 
the  Constitution — when  we  offer  evidence  of  that  character,  the  honorable  man* 
ager  gets  up  here  and  argues  an  hour  by  the  dock  that  it  is  whollj  immatertal 
what  his  intention  was,  what  his  opinion  was,  what  advice  he  had  received,  and 
in  conformity  with  whirh  he  acted  in  this  matter. 

The  honorable  manager's  argument  may  be  a  sotmd  one ;  the  Senate  may 
ultimately  come  to  that  conclusion  after  &ey  have  Hieard  this  caaee ;  diat  is  of 
discussion  into  which  I  do  not  enter ;  but  before  the  Senate  can  come  to  the 
consideratiMn  of  those  questions  they  must  pass  over  this  allegation;  they  must 
either  say,  as  the  honorable  manager  says,  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  what 
opinion  the  President  formed  or  under  what  advice  or  circumstances  he  formed 
it,  or  else  it  must  be  admitted  by  senators  that  it  is  material,  and  the  evidence 
must  be  considered. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  determine  which  of 
these  courses  is  to  be  taken  by  the  honorable  Senate  1  If  the  Senate  should 
finally  come  to  the  conclasion  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  this  evidence  will  do 
no  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senate  should  finally  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  material  what  the  intention  of  the  President  was  in  doing  these 
acts,  that  they  are  to  look  to  see  whether  there  was  or  not  a  wilfol  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  then  they  will  have  exclnded  the  evidence  upon  which  they  could 
have  determined  that  question,  if  it  should  thus  prove  to  be  material. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  whether  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
manager  is  sound  or  unsound,  whether  it  will  finally  prove  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  that  this  evidence  is  immaterial  or  not,  this  is  not  the  time  to  exclude 
it  upon  the  ground  that  an  examination  of  the  ments  hereafter  and  a  decision 
upon  those  merits  will  show  that  it  is  immateriad.  When  that  is  shown  the  evi- 
dence can  be  laid  aside.  If  the  other  conclusion  should  b^  arrived  at  by  any  one 
senator,  or  by  the  body  generally,  then  they  will  be  in  want  of  this  evidence 
which  we  now  offer. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  senators,  is  it  not  pertinent  evidence!  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  inquiry  which  was  started  yesterday  by 
an  honorable  'manager  as  to  the  particular  character  of  this  cabinet  counsel. 
One  thing  is  certain :  that  every  President  from  tlie  origin  of  the  government 
has  resorted  to  oral  consultations  with  the  members  of  hie  cabinet  and  oral  dis- 
cussions in  bis  presence  of  questions  of  public  importance  arising  in  the  course 
of  his  official  duty.  Another  thing  is  equally  certain,  and  that  is,  that  althoQ^ 
the  written  letter  remains,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  with  more  certainty 
what  the  advice  of  a  cabinet  councillor  was  if  it  were  put  in  writing,  yet  that 
every  practical  roan  who  has  had  occasion  in  the  business  affiiirs  of  lifo,  and 
every  lawyer  and  every  legislator  knows  that  there  is  no  so  satisfactory  mode 
of  bringing  out  the  truth  as  an  oral  discussion,  face  to  face,  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  subject ;  that  it  is  the  most  suggestive,  the  most  searching,  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion ;  and  that  solitary  written 
opinions,  composed  in  the  closet,  away  from  the  collision  between  mind  and 
mind  which  brings  out  new  thoughts,  new  conceptions,  more  accurate  views,  are 
not  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  safe  result.  And  under  the  influence  of 
diese  practical  considerations  undoubtedly  it  is  that  this  habit,  beginning  wi^ 
General  Washington — ^not  becoming  universal  by  any  means  until  Kr.  Jeffer- 
son's time,  but  ftom  that  day  to  this  continuing  a  constant  practice— has  been 
fbrmed.  President  Johnson  found  it  in  existence  when  he  wen|  into  office,  wai 
he  eontmued  it.  Digitized  by  doog Ic 
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I  tberefore  saj  that  when  the  qtiesttoii  of  hie  intention  comes  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate,  when  the  qnestlon  arises  in  their  minds  whe&w  the  President 
honestly  believed  that  this  was  an  unconstitutional  law,  when  the  particular 
emergency  arose,  when  if  he  carried  out  or  obeyed  that  law  he  most  quit  one 
•of  the  powers  which  he  bdieved  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Oonstitution, 
and  not  be  able  to  carry  on  one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  in  the 
manner  the  publie  interests  requived — when  that  question  arises  for  the  consid- 
emtion  of  the  Senate,  then  they  ought  to  have  before  them  the  fact  that  he  acted 
by  the  advice  of  the  nsnal  and  proper  advisers ;  that  he  resorted  to  the  best 
means  within  his  reach  to  form  a  safe  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  that  there- 
fere  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  when  he  did  form  that  opinion  it  was  an  honest 
and  fixed  opinion,  which  he  felt  he  must  carry  out  in  practice  if  the  proper 
occasion  should  arise.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  this  point  of  view  only, 
that  we  ojQfer  this  evidence. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  has  proposed  a  question  to  the  counsel 
for  the  President,  which  is  this : 

Do  not  the  connsel  for  the  accnsed  consider  that  thevaliditj  of  the  tennre-of-office  bill  was 
purely  a  question  of  law  f 

I  will  answer  that  part  of  the  question  first.  The  constitutional  validity  of 
any  bill  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  law  which  depends  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  law  enacted  by  the  people  for  the  government 
of  their  agents.  It  depends  upon  whether  those  agents  have  traDscended  the 
authority  which  the  people  gave  them;  and  that  comparison  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  law  is,  in  the  sense  that  was  intended  undoubtedly  by  the  honorable 
senator,  a  question  of  law. 

The  next  branch  of  the  question  is  "  whether  that  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  this  trial  by  the  Senate." 

That  18  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  That  is  a  question  that  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  Senate  themselves.  If  the  Senate  should  find  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  case  was  not  within  this  law,  then  no  such  question  arises,  then  there 
is  no  question  in  this  particular  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Senate  should  find  that  these  articles  have  so  charged  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  believe  that  there  was  some  act 
of  turpitude  on  his  part  connected  with  this  matter,  some  mcdajidest  some  bad 
intent,  and  that  he  did  honestly  believe,  as  he  states  in  his  answer,  that  this  was 
an  unconstitutional  law,  that  an  occasion  bad  arisen  when  he  must  act  accord- 
ingly under  his  oath  of  office,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  v^as  a  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  law ;  be  it  the  one  or  be  it  the  other,  be  it  true  or  false 
that  the  President  has  committed  a  legal  offence  by  an  infraction  of  the  law,  he 
has  not  committed  the  impeachable  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And,  therefore,  we  must  advance,  beyond  these  two 
questions  before  we  reach  the  third  branch  of  the  question  which  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michig^an  propounds,  whether  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  must  be  determined  on  this  trial  oy  the  Senate.  In  the 
view  of  the  President's  counsel  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Senate  to  determine 
that  question.     The  residue  of  the  inquiry  is :    , 

Do  the  counsel  claim  that  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  officers  touching  that  question — 

That  is,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law — 
is  competent  evidence  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  might  be  influenced  f 

Certainly  not.  We  do  not  put  them  on  the  stand  as  experts  on  questions  of  con- 
Btitolional  law.  The  judges  will  determine  that  out  of  their  own  breasts.  We 
put  them  on  the  stand  as  advisers  of  the  President  to  state  what  advice,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  gave  hhn,  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  improner 
intent  to  vblate  the  Constitution.  We  pnt  them  on  the  stand,  the  honorable 
saoMor  from  Michigan  will  allow  me  to  answer,  for  the  same  purpose  for  whioh 
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he  doubtlees,  m  his  extensive  practice,  has  often  puft  lawjov  on  the  stand. 
man  is  proceeded  against  by  another  for  uk  improper  axrest*  for  a  malidotts 
ecutioD.  It  is  necessaiy  to  prove  malice  and  wwit  of  probable  eanae.  *^ 
the  want  of  probable  cause  is  proved,  |he  malice  is  inferable  from  it ;  but  then 
it  is  perfectly  well  settled  that  if  the  defendant  can  show  that  be  fidrly  laid 
his  case  before  coansel,  and  that  oonnsel  informed  him  that  that  was  a  prohahle 
case,  he  must  be  acquitted ;  the  malice  is  gone.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which 
we  propose  to  put  these  gentlemen  on  the  stand,  to  prove  tbit  they  acted  as 
advisers,  that  the  advice  was  given,  that  it  waa  acted  midef ;  and  that  puxges 
the  malice,  the  improper  intent. 

To  respond  to  the  question  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Mar^dand,  he  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  whieh  the  managers  ean  anaw^  much  better 
than  the  President's  counsel. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  read  it,  please  1 

Mr.  OuftTia.  It  is : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  understand  that  the  managers  deny  ^  statement  made 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  December  12, 1867,  to  the  Senate,  as  given  in  eridencebj 
the  managers,  at  page  45  of  Uie  official  report  of  the  trial,  that  the  inembers  of  the  cahinet 
gave  him — 

That  is,  the  President — 

the  opinion  there  stated  as  to  the  tenure-of-offioe  act ,  and  is  the  evidemM  offered  to  conobo 
rate  that  statement,  or  for  what  other  object  is  it  offered  7 

We  now  understand,  from  what  the  honorable  manager  has  said  this  mommg, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  no  issue  on  that  part  of  our  answer; 
that  the  honorable  managers  do  not  understand  that  they  have  traversed  or 
denied  that  part  of  our  answer.  We  did  understand  before  this  question  was 
proposed  to  us  that  the  honorable  managers  had  themselves  put  in  evidenee  the 
message  of  the  Presid^it  of  the  12th  of  December^  1867,  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  was  advised  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet  unanimously, 
including  Mr.  Stanton,  that  this  law  would  be  unconstituticmal  if  enacted.  They 
have  put  that  in  evidence  themsdves. 

Nevertheless,  senators,  this  is  an  a£Pair,  as  you  perceive,  of  the  utmost  gravity 
in  any  possible  aspect  of  it ;  and  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  abstain 
from  the  offering  of  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  that  they  might 
state  to  you,  under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths,  what  advice  was  given.  I  sup- 
pose all  that  the  managers  would  be  prepared  to  admit  might  be— certainly  they 
have  made  no  broader  admission — that  tne  President  said  these  things  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate ;  but  from  the  experience  we  have  had  thus  far  in  this  trial 
we  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  managers,  or  some  one  of  them  speaking  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  others,  might  say  that  the  President  had  told  a  falsehood, 
and  we  wish  therefore  to  place  ourselves  right  before  the  Senate  on  this  subje<^ 
We  desire  to  examine  these  gentlemen  to  show  what  passed  on  this  subject,  and 
we  wish  to  do  it  for  the  purposes  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Williams.  Before  the  learned  gentleman  concludes  I  desire  to  submit  a 
question  to  him. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Oregon. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Is  the  advice  ^ven  to  the  President  by  his  cabinet,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  veto  i 
•age,  j^ertinmi  to  prove  the  right  of  the  President  to  disregaxd  the  Ubw  i^  it  was  pa 
over  ms  veto  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  consider  it  to  be  stoictly  pertinent.  It  is  net  of  itsdf  f 
it  is  not  eaofkf^  that  the  President  reoeiv^  aueh  advice;  he  mnBt  show  that  an 
occasion' arose  for  him  to  act  upon  it,  which,  in  the  judguMnt  of  tiie  Seu^  wiM 
such  an  oceft8io&  that  you  could  not  impute  to  him  wrong  mtention  in  actuig. 
But  the  first  step  ia  to  show  that  he  lumeatly  believed  that  ^  waaan  maoam- 
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Btitotitmal  law.  Whether  he  should  treat  it  as  such  in  a  partieular  instance  is 
a  matter  depending  npon  his  own  personal  responsibilitj  without  advice.  That 
is  the  answer  which  I  suppose  is  consistent  with  the  views  we  have  of  this  case. 

And  I  wish,  in  closing,  merely  to  saj,  that  the  senators  will  perceive  how 
entirely  aside  this  view  which  I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  is  from  any 
claim  on  behalf  ei  the  President  that  he  may  disregard  a  law  simply  becansQ 
he  believes  it  to  be  nnconstitutional.  He  makes  no  snch  claim.  He  must  make 
a  case  beyond  that — a  case  such  as  is  stated  in  his  answer ;  bnt  in  order  to  make 
a  ease  beyond  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  begin  by  satisfying  the  Senate  that 
he  honestly  believed  the  law  to  be  nnconstitutional ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
tMt  that  we  now  off&t  ibis  evidence. 

The  Chief  Jurticb.  Senators,  the  question  now  before  the  Senate,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  conceives,  respects  not  the  weight,  but  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence offered.  To  determine  that  question,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  is  charged 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The  first  article  charges  that  on  the  2l6t  day 
of  February,  1868,  the  President  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  that  this  order  was  made  unlawfully, 
and  that  it  was  made  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-offioe  act,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same  charge  in  substance 
is  repeated  in  the  articles  which  relate  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
which  was  necessarily  connected  with  the  transaction.  The  intent,  then,  is  the 
subject  to  which  much  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been  directed ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  conceives  that  this  testimony  is  admfssible  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  intent  with  which  the  President  has  acted  in  this  transaction.  He  will 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  d^ires  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  oall  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Michigan  desires  that  the  question 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  calls  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
evidence  is  admissible  will,  as  .your  names  are  called,  answer  yea;  those  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  offer  of  counsel. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  20,  nays  29 ;  as 
follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Henmicks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saols- 
bttiT,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 20. 

Nats— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklingr,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, . 
Drake,  Edmonds,  Ferry,  Frelinghnysra.  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Eamsey,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  "Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Not  yotinq — ^Messrs.  Morton,  Norton,  Mye,  Sumner,  and  Wade-^ 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  evidence  to  be  inadmissible* 
GiDBON  WbllB9— ezaminatioB  eontinoed. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Qnestion.  At  the  cabinet  meetings  held  at  the  period  from  the  presentation  o 
the  bill  to  the  President  until  his  message  sending  in  his  objections  was  comJ 
pleted«  was  the  qaeetioi^  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  operation  of  the 
oivil-tenore  act  the  sublet  of  consideration  and  determinaUon  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment.     We  object 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  connsel  will  please  propose  their  question  in  writing. 

Mr.  £v\BTS.  I  will  make  an  offer,  wit(^the  permission  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
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The  o£fer  waa  reduced  to  wridng,  and  read  bj  the  ehfaf  dm'k,  ae  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  whieh  Mr.  Stanton  wM  prteent^ 
held  while  the  fenure-of-office  bill  was  oefore  ^e  President  for  appioYal>  the  fikdvice  of  the 
cabinet  in  regard  to  the  same  was  asked  by  the  President  and  given  by  the  cabinet ;  and 
thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretn^ies  who  had  received  their 
appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoba  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  President's  power  of 
removal  from  office  created  bj  said  act  was  oonsidered^  and  the  opinion  expressed  tliat  tbe 
Secretaries  i&ppointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were  not  within  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  thk  is 
only  asking  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  as  to  the  constmction  of  a  law*  The  last 
question  was  as  to  the  constitulaonalitj  of  a  law,  and  advice  as  to  law  we  sup- 
pose to  be  wholly  included  within  the  last  ruling  of  the  Senate.  We  do  ijot 
propose  to  argue  it. 

Mr.  E  VARTS.  We  do  not  so  reg'ird  the  matter ;  and  even  if  the  ruling  should 
be  so  rightly  construed,  still,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  make  this  ufPer  accepting  your  ruling,  if  it  w«re  not  a  matter  for  debate. 
We  understand  that  the  disposition  of  the  ques^n  of  evidence  already  made 
may  turn  upon  any  one  of  several  considerations  quite  ontside  of  the  present 
inquiry  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  should  be  held  to  have  turned  upon  considerations 
suggested  by  some  of  the  questions  put  by  one  or  more  of  the  senators  of  this 
body,  as  to  the  importance  or  pertinence  of  evidence  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  as  tending  to  justify  <Mr  explain  or  afiect 
with  intent  the  act  alleged  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  present  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  is  quite  of  another  complexion, 
and  has  this  purpose  and  object  in  reference  to  several  views  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  President's  conduct ;  in  the  first  place,  as  respects  the  law  itself,  that  a 
new  law  confessedly  reversing,  or,  as  was  frequently  expressed  in  the  debates  of 
the  houses  which  passed  the  law,  "  revolutionizing  the  action  of  the  government" 
in  respect  to  this  exercise  of  executive  power,  and  in  respect  to  this  partieular 
point  also  of  whether  it  had  any  efficacy  or  was  intended  to  have  any  app&ca- 
tion  which  should  fasten  upon  the  President  Secretaries  whom  he  never  had 
selected  or  appointed,  which  formed  the  sulject  of  so  much  opinion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
opinion  by  the  President  limsdf,  and  that  his  aetion  concerning  which  he  is  now 
broughtin  question  here  in  the  removal  of  Mr«  Stanton,was  based  upon  his  opiiuoa 
after  proper  and  diligent  efforts  to  get  at  a  correct  opinion,  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  conduct  and  action  was  not  in  the 
intent  of  violating  the  law  which,  it  is  said  here,  cannot  be  qualified  even  under 
these  charges  by  showing  that  he  did  not  do  it  With  intention  of  violating  the 
Constitution. 

The  point  now  is  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  intent  of  violating  the  law,  bat 
tiiat  he  did  it  with  the  intent  of  exercisine  a  well-known,  perfectly  establidied 
constitutional  power,  deemed  by  him,  on  the  advice  of  these  his  cabinet,  not  to 
be  embraced  within  the  law ;  and  if  the  question  of  the  intent  of  his  violation  of 
duty,  of  the  purpose  and  the  motive  and  me  object  and  the  result,  the  injury  to 
the  public  service  or  the  order  of  the  state  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  then 
we  bring  him  by  one  mode  of  inquiry  within  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  he 
was  advised,  and  by  this  present  object  of  inquiry  within  obedience  to  the  law  as 
he  was  advised. 

So,  too,  it  has  a  bearing  firom  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  assent  to 
these  opinions,  on  the  attitude  in  which  the  President  stood  in  regard  to  bis 
right  to  expect  from  Mr.  Stanton  an  "acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of  ^e  power 
of  removal,  which  stood  upon  the  Constitution  in  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion,  and 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  law  in  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion ;  and  thus  to  raise 
precisely  and  definitely  in  this  aspect  the  qualifications  of  the  President's  eoorse 
and  conduct  in  this  behalf  as  intending  an  applfcation  of  force^r  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  the  need  of  an  application  of  forocoigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butijsb.  Wiihoat  intending  to  debate  this  propositlont  I  desire 
to  eall  the  attentioQ  of  the  Senate  to  the  &et.  that  the  question  seeks  to  inqnire 
whether  the  eabinet,  including  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  adrise  the  President  that 
the  bill  as  presented  for  his  consideration  did  upt  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton  aod  those 
in  like  situation  with  him.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Exhibit 
A,  on  the  38th  pt^e,  which  is  the  veto  niessage»  wherein  the  President  vetoes 
the  bill  expressly  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  include  all  his  cabinet,  so  that  if 
they  advised  him  to  the  eontraryi  the  advice  does  not  sisem  to  have  had  opera- 
tion on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  BauTWBLL.  Read  the  words. 
^Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will 

To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  to  regfulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices.  The 
material  portion  of  the  biU  is  ocmtaiued  in  t^e  fiist  section,  and  is  of  the  effdci  following, 
namely : 

That  every  person  holdinf^  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
any  snch  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to- act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to 
hold  soch  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  adviee 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified;  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  provisions  are  qualified  bv  a  reservation  in  the  fourth  section,  **  that  nothing^  con- 
tained in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office  the  duration  of  which  is 
limited  by  law,"  In  effect  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  from  their 
places  any  of  the  civil  officers  whose  terras  of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respeet,  eonflicts, 
in  my  judgment,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United'  States.  The  question.  Congress  is 
well  aware,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.*' 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  upon  the  debate  of  1789,  which  wholly  aoplied 
to  cabinet  officers,  and  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  gist  of  the  President's 
whole  argument.  Then,  on  the  41st  page,  after  having  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment aa  to  the  cabinet  officers,  he  says : 

It  applies  equally  to  every  other  officer  of  the  government  appointed  by  the  President,  whose 
term  of  duration  is  not  specially  declaied.  It  la  supported  by  the  weighty  reason  that  the 
subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department  ou^lit  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  that  authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  ^e  great  responsible  officer  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws. 

But  I  must  ank  attention  to  the  point  that  there  is  some  additional  reason  to 
have  this  evidence  go  in  because  Mr.  Stanton  gave  such  construction  to  the  law. 
It  was  offered  in  the  last  proposition  voted  upon  to  show  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave 
advice  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  two 
propositions  stand  precisely  alike  in  principle,  and  cannot  be  distinguished. 

It  is  said  this  evidence  should  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  President,  when 
he  removed  Stanton  and  put  in  Thomas,  supposed  that  Stanton  did  not  believe 
himself  to  be  within  the  law  and  protected  in  office  bv  its  enactments.  Mr. 
Stanton  had  just  been  reinstated  under  the  law ;  had  rerased  to  resign  because 
he  could  not  be  touched  under  the  law ;  had  put  the  President's  power  to  defi- 
ance, as  the  President  says  in  his  message,  because  he  believed  that  the  law  did 
not  allow  him  to  be  touched.  Now,  does  this  evidence  tend  to  show  that  the 
President  thought  Mr.  Stanton  would  agree  that  he  was  not  kept  in  office  by 
the  law,  and  go  out  when  he  put  in  Mr.  Thomas  t  Does  any  sane  man  believe 
that  the  President  thought  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  yield  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  covered  by  the  law  when  he  was  removed  and  Mr.  Thomas  appointed  t 
The  President  did  not  put  his  belief  on  any  such  ground ;  he  put  it  on  tue  gronnd 
that  Stanton  was  a  cowaM,  and  would  not  dare  resist ;  not  that  he  did  not  believe 
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himself  wHbm  the  law  and  protected  by  it,  bnt  that  his  nerve  wotdd  not  be  snffi- 
cient  to  meet  General  Thomas.  That  was  the  President's  proposition  to  Gkoeral 
Sherman ;  it  was  a  reliance  on  the  nerves  of  the  man,  not  upon  his  constmction 
of  the  law.  Therefore,  I  most  eall  your  attention  to  the  ract  that  these  offers 
are  wholly  illusory  and  deceptive.  They  do  not  show  the  thing  contended  for  ^ 
they  cannot  show  it ;  they  have  no  tendency  to  show  it,  and  whether  they  have 
or  have  not,  the  Senate,  by  solemn  decision,  have  said  tibiat  the  advice  of  cabinet 
oificers  is  not  the  legal  vehicle  of  proof  by  whidi  the  &et  is  to  be  shown  to  the' 
Senate,  even  if  it  were  competent  to  be  proved  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  reference  to  the  argument 
of  the  President's  message,  which  is  contained  on  page  38  and  the  following 
pdges  of  the  record,  seems  hardly  to  require  any  attention.  The  President  is 
th^e  arguinff  against  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  legislation,  and  rightly  regards  it 
in  its  genertd  application  to  the  officers  of  the  government,  including  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  departments.  The  minor  consideration  of  whether  or  not 
it  Dy  its  own  terms  reached  the  particular  persons  who  held  Uieir  commissions 
firom  President  Lincoln  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  sending  in  his  objections  to 
the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds.  It  was  not  a  constitutional  question  wheth^ 
the  bin  included  the  officers  who  had  received  their  commissions  from  President 
Lincoln,  or  did  not  exclude  them. 

The  learned  manager  seems  equally  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Stanton  upon  the  preliminary  proceeding  of  his  suspension  under 
the  civil-tenure  act,  for  no  construction  can  oe  put  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  conduct 
there  except  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  under  the  act,  I  suppose,  because 
he  said  he  did  not  yield  to  the  act  which  authorised  saspeosion,  but  yielded  to 
force.     So  much  for  that.         *  n 

Now,  I  come  to  the  principal  inquiry ;  and  that  is  whe^er  or  not  it  bears 
either  upon  the  President's  conduct  in  attempting  a  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
because  he  was  not  under  the  bill,  or  whether  it  bears  upon  the  rightful  expec- 
tation and  calculation  of  the  President  that  the  attempt  would  be  recognised  as 
suitable  by  Mr.  Stanton  because  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  believe  he  was  within 
the  bill. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  President  had  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Stanton  would  not  attempt  to  oppose  him,  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  an 
accustomed  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive,  since  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  believed  it 
to  be  unlawftd;  and  if  the  Executive  had  been  advised  bv  Mr.  Btaaten  on  this 
veiy  point  that  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  was  not  protected  bv  the  restrictions  of  the 
civil  tenure-of -office  bill,  then  the  President  had  a  ri^ht  to  suppose  that  when 
the  executive  authority  given  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  understood  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  was  not  impeded  by  the  operation  of  the  special  act  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  course  would  yield  to  this  unimpeded  constitutional  power. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Senators,  l^e  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  this  testi- 
mony is  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment ;  but  he  is  unable  to  determine  what  extent  the  Senate  is  dis- 
posed to  giv«  to  its  previous  ruling,  or  how  far  they  cot^sider  that  rulrng  appli- 
cable to  the  present  question.  He  will  therefore  direct  t\e  Secretary  to  reaa  the 
offer  to  prove,  and  will  then  submit  the  question  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  chief  derk  read  ike  offer,  as  follows: 

We  ofier  to  prove  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Mr.  Btcmton  was  present, 
held  while  the  tennre-of^ivil-offioe  hill  was  before  the  President  for  approval,  the  MTioe  of 
the  cabinet  in  regaid  to  Uie  same  was  asked  bj  the  President  and  given  b/  the  eabiaet,  and 
thereupon  the  quetUon  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretariee  who  bad  received  their 
appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  President's  power  o^ 
removal  from  office  created  by  said  act  was  considered,  and  t^e  opinion  ejn>re88ed  ^rt  tbs 
Secretaries  t^^inted  bj  Mr.  Lincohi  were  not  within  such  res*rictioBa.    3OOQ LC 
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The  CuiBP  Justice.  On  this  question  the  senator  from  Hissonri  asks  fbr  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  resulted— -yeas  22,  nays 
26 ;  as  follows : 

YBAS^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenclen,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sauls- 
buiT,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey--22, 

^ AYS— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conuess,  Corbett,  Craffin,  Drake^ 
'Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fretinghv^sen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morg^,  Morrill  of  Sfaine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroj,  Bamsej,  Stewart,  Thayer,  l^pton, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Conkling,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sumner,  and  Wade— 6. 

So  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  offered  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  £VAKTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Welles,  at  any  of  the  cabinet  meetings 
held  between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act  and  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  did  the  subject  of  the  public  service  as  affected  by  the  operation 
of  that  act  come  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Biitlkr.  I  object. 

Mr.  EvABT«.  This  is  merely  introductory. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  "Yes"  or  "No?" 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Botler.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  I  answer  yes. 
By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Was  it  considered  repeatedly? 

A    It  was  on  two  occasions,  if  not  more. 

Q.  During  those  considerations  and  discussions  was  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  bavins  some  determination  judicial  ip  its  character  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  law  considered  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment;  we  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  only  calls  for  "yes"  or  "  no  " 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  means  only  to  get  in  "  yee  "  or  *•  no,"  wheth^ 
it  was  considered,  it  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  it  is  not  to  get  in  that  there  was  any  particular 
consideration  on  a  given  point.  In  other  words,  to  make  myself  plain,  by 
asking  a  series  of  well-contrived  questions,  one  might  get  in  pretty  much  what 
was  done  in  the  cabinet  by  "yes"  or  *'no"  answers.  We  object  to  it  as 
immaterial ;  and  now  we,  perhaps,  might  have  it  settled  at  once,  as  well  as  ever. 
If  this  line  of  testimony  is  immaterial,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  matter 
was  considered  in  the  cabinet  If  the  determination  of  the  Senate  is  that  what 
was  done  in  the  cabinet  should  not  come  in  here,  then  whether  it  was  done  is 
wholly  immaterial,  and  is  as  objectionable  as  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Yes ;  but  the  honorable  manager  will  be  so  good  as  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  have  expressly  determined  that  all  that  pro- 
perly bears  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  of  the  President  in  making  the 
removal  and  appointing  the  ad  interim  holder  of  the  office  with  a  view  of  raising 
the  judicial  question  is  admissible,  and  has  been  admitted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  never  have  heard  that  ruling.  It  may  have 
escaped  us,  perhaps. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  By  examining  the  record  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  examined  it  with  great  care,  but  we  shall 
not  find  that,  we  think.    Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  ruling? 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  in  the  memory  of  the  court.  , 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  ruling  is  on  the  record. 

The  Ghirf  Justice.  If  the  question  be  objected  to  it  will  be^educedj  to 

Writing,  *  '  JDlgitized  by  vjOOQ  IC 
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The  offer  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  was  reduced  to  writing  and  handed 
to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleh.  By  **  the  removal "  do  1  underptand  down  to  the  21st 
of  February,  1868  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Uf  ay  I  insert  these  words :  **  2l8t  of  February,  1868?' 

Mr.  EvART8.  You  may  alter  the  word  "removal"  to  "order  of  the  2l8t  of 
February,  1868,  f*>r  the  removal." 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  made  by  the  counsel 
for  the  President. 

The  offer  was  handed  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  cabinet  meetings  between  the  passage  of  the  tenare-of-dri]- 
offioe  bill  and  the  order  of  the  21  st  of  February,  1668,  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  upon 
oceasions  when  the  oondition  of  the  public  service  as  affected  bj  the  operation  of  that  Dili 
came  up  for  the  considera^on  and  advic^  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  considered  bv  the  President 
and  cabinet  that  a  proper  re^rd  to  the  public  service  made  it  desirable  that  upon  tome 
proper  case  a  judicial  aetermination  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  should  be  obt^ned. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we,  of  the  managers, 
object,  and  we  should  like  to  have  this  question  determined  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators  upon  this  principle.  We  understand  here  that  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  is,  that  cabinet  discussions,  of  whatever  nature,  shall  not  be  put  in  as  a 
shield  to  the  President.  That  1  understand,  for  one,  to  be  the  broad  principle 
upon  which  this  class  of  questions  stand  and  upon  which  the  Senate  has  voted ; 
and,  the^^ore,  these  attempts  to  get  around  it,  to  get  in  by  detail  and  at  retail — 
if  1  may  use  that  expression— evidence  which  in  its  wholesale  character  cannot 
be  admitted,  are  simply  tirine  out  and  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  haVe  it  settled,  once  for  all,  if  it  can  be,  whether  the  cabinet 
consultations  upon  any  subject  are  to  be  a  shield.  Upon  this  particular  offer^ 
however,  I  will  leave  the  matter  with  the  Senate  after  a  single  suggestion. 

It  is  offered  to  show  that  the  cabinet  consulted  upon  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting up  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is  either  material  or 
immaterial.  It  might  possibly  be  material  in  one  view  if  they  mean  to  say  that 
they  consulted  upon  getting  up  this  case  in  the  mode  and  manner  that  it  is 
brought  here,  and  only  in  that  event  could  it  be  material.  Does  the  question 
mean  to  ask  if  they  consulted  and  agreed  together  to  bring  up  this  case  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  done  f  If  thev  agreed  upon  any  other  proceeding  it 
is  wholly  immaterial ;  but  if  they  agreed  upon  this  case,  then  we  are  in  thi% 
condition  of  things,  that  they  propose  to  justify  the  Presideht's  act  by  the 
advice  of  his  subordinates,  and  substitute  their  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  his 
aetion  in  this  case  for  yours. 

Senators,  you  passed  this  tenure-of-office  act.  That  might  have  been  done 
by  inadvertence.  The  President  then  presented  it  to  you  for  your  revision, 
and  you  passed  it  again  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  argument  upon  it. 
The  President  then  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  presented  its  unconstitutionality 
again,  and  presented  also  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  it,  and 
you,  after  solemn  deliberation  and  argument,  again  decided  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  its  provisions  so  as  to  be  protected  by  it,  and  that  the  law  was  con- 
stitutional. Then  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  pre- 
sented the  same  question  to  you  again;  and  again,  sSter  solemn  argument,  you 
decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  its  provisions  and  that  the  law  was  consti- 
tutional. Now  they  offer  to  show  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet  upon  its  con- 
stitutionality to  overrule  the  quadruple  opinion  solemnly  expressed  by  the 
Senate  upon  these  very  questions^— four  times  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  and  twice  upon  its  constitutionality  and  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  witftin  it.  Is  that  testimony  to  be  put  in  here  ?  The  proposition  whether 
it  was  desirable  to  have  this  constitutional  question  raised  is  the  one  preaented* 
If  it  was  any  other  constitutional  question  in  any  other  case,  t^^^^[wholIy 
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immaterial.     If  U  ia  tbia  caae,  then  jon  are  trying  that  queation,  and  thej  pro- 
pose to  8iib9tit«te  the  jadgment  of  the  cabinet  for  the  jadgmeot  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  mast,  1  think,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  patience  of  the 
8enate,  which  is  so  frequently  iWerred  to  by  the  learned  managers  as  being 
taxed,  seems  to  be,  in  thehr  judgment,  a  sort  of  onikteral  patience,  and  not 
open  to  impressions  upon  opposite  sides.  Now,  senators,  the  proposition  can 
be  very  briefly  submitted  to  you. 

By  decbive  determinations  upon  certain  questions  of  evidence  arising  in  this 
cause,  you  have  decided  that,  at  least,  what  in  point  of  time  is  so  near  to  this 
action  of  the  President  as  may  fairly  import  to  snow  that  in  his  action  he  was 
governed  by  a  desire  to  raise  a  question  for  judicial  determination,  shall  be 
admitted.  About  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  record  will  confirm  my 
statement.  Now,  my  present  inquiry  is  to  show  that  within  this  period,  thns 
extensively  and  comprehensively  named  for  the  present,  in  bis  official  duty  and 
in  his  consultations  concerning  his  official  duty  with  the  heads  of  departments, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  operation  of  this  law  raised  embarrassments  in  the 
public  service,  and  rendered  it  important  as  a  practical  matter  that  there  should 
be  a  determination  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  upon  a  proper  case  such  a  determination  should  be  had.  I  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  with  these  observations. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer. 
•    The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Con  NESS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  the  mana- 
gers before  I  vote.    I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  propounded  to  the  honorable  managers  by 
the  senator  from  Missouri  will  be  read* 

The  chief  derk  read  as  follows: 

If  the  Preflident  shall  be  convicted,  he  must  be  removed  from  office. 
If  his  guilt  should  be  so  great  as  to  demand  such  punishment,  he  may  be  disqualified  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Is  not  the  evidence  now  offered  competent  to  go  before  the  comet  in  mitigation  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  am  instructed  to  answer 
to  that,  that  we  do  not  believe  this  would  be  evidence  in  any  event ;  but  all 
<'vidence  in  mitigation  of  punishment  must  be  submitted  after  yerdict  and  before 
judgment,  save  where  the  jury  ^x  the  punishment  in  their  verdict,  which  is  not 
the  case  here.  Evidence  in  mitigation  never  is  put  in  to  influence  the  verdict ; 
but  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  rendered,  then  circumstances  of  mitigation,  such  as 

food  character  or  possible  commission  of  the  crime  by  inadvertence,  can  be  given, 
ut  not  upon  the  issue. 

Mr.  Conk  LING.  Is  that  the  rule  of  practice  before  this  tribunal  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  know  as  there  are  any  rules  of  practice  here. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Would  that  be  applicable  to  this  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  askea  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York 
whether  it  would  be  applicable  before  this  tribunal.  Under  the  general  practice 
of  impeachments  judgment  is  never  given  by  the  House  of  Peers  until  demanded 
by  the  Commons.  Whether  that  may  be  applicable  here  or  not  I  do  not  mean 
at  this  moment  to  determine.  I  say  judgment  nev^r  is  given  until  demanded ; 
and  as  this  judgment  is  to  be  given  as  a  separate  act,  if  evidence  in  mitigation  is 
applicable  at  all,  it  must  be  given  to  influence  that  event  There  is  an  appro* 
daole  time  in  this  tribunal,  as  in  all  others,  between  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  the 
act  of  judgment ;  and  if  any  such  evidence  can  be  given  at  all,  it  must,  in  my 
judgment,  be  given  at  that  time.  It  certainly  cannot  be  given  for  ally  otb^ 
purpoae. 

I  have  already  atated  that  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  competent  at  all,  and  I 
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am  80  inBtracted  by  my  aMociates ;  bat,  if  erer  eompetent,  ft  cannot  be  eon- 
petent  nntil  tbe  timo  arrives  for  the  conmcteratimi  of  the  jad^nent.  If  I  naj 
ask  a  questioB,  I  wonld  inquire,  do  the  Preadent's  coansei  offer  l^s  eridenoe  in 
mitigation  1  because  if  they  do,  that  will  T9ia9  aaother  qaeslioB.  We  shall  not 
object  to  it,  perhaps,  eyen  now»  in  imtigation,  beeaaae  that  wiU  be  a  confessios 
of  guilt.     [Lfaitghter.J 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offor  to  proTC  once  more. 

The  offer  was  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  proTe  that  at  tbe  cabinet  meetings  between  the  passage  of  the  tennre-of-civil-offioe 
bill  and  the  order  of  the  2l8t  of  Febroary,  JtiOB,  for  tiie  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  npon  oce«* 
•ions  when  the  condition  of  tbe  pnblic  senrioe,  as  affected  hj  the  operation  of  that  bOl, 
came  up  for  the  consideration  ana  advice  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  considered  by  the  PlresideDl 
and  cabinet  that  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  service  made  it  desirable  that  upon  some  proper 
case  a  judicial  determination  on  the  constitutionalitj  of  the  law  should  be  obtained. 

The  Chief  Jusrica.  Sesators,  yon  who  are  of  opmkm  that  the  eyidence 
offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  should  be  receired  wUly  when  your 
names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinionruay.  The  Sken- 
tary  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  being  XBkea  by  yeas  and  nays,  resttlted-^yeaa  19,  nays  30 ;  af 
follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  DooAlttle,  Fessendem  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Pattersoin  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saalfl- 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkte,  and  Vickora— 19. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell.  Chandler,  Cole,  ConkHng,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cia^, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Freliughuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Msbe, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Spragne, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 30. 

Not  voting — ^MeesiB.  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sumner,  and  Wade— &. 

So  the  Senate  ruled  the  offer  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  AiXTHONV,  ^at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  1  more  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  <3hie( 
Justice  resumed  the  cludr. 

€hi>BON  Wbllbs's  examinatioQ  continued. 

By  Mr.  EvabT9  : 

Q.  Mr.  Welles,'  was  there  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  inquiry  in  tbe 
last  question,  and  at  any  discussions  or  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  concening 
the  operations  of  the  civil-tenure  act,  or  the  requirements  of  the  public  service 
in  respect  to  the  same,  any  suggestion  or  intimation  of  any  kind  touching  or 
looking  to  the  vacation  of  any  office,  or  obt£uning  possession  of  the  same  by 
force? 

A.  Never,  on  any  occasion 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Stop  a  moment    We  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  reduce  the 
question  to  writing. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk,  and  read,  as 
follows : 

Waa  there,  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  in^uiiy  in  tiie  tost  question,  and  at  a^ 
discnasions  or  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  concerning  the  operation  of  the  tennre-of-ciTil- 
office  act  and  the  requiremeniB  of  the  public  service  in  regard  to  tbe  same,  anj  sogge^ition  or 
intimation  whatever  toucliing  or  lookmg  to  the  vacation  of  anj  offioe  by  force  or  getting  pot* 
iessioo  of  the  same  by  force. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  we  object.  We  think  it  wholly  widiin  the  nre- 
rions  ruling ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  incompetent  upon  another  grouno— 
that  to  show  that  the  President  did  not  state  to  A,  B.  or  C  that  he  meant  to 
use  force  by  no  means  proves  that  he  did  not  tell  £f  F  and  ^oOqIc 
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Mr.  £vAitT8.  We  maj  bereafter  call  penous  to  testify  that  he  did  not  tell 
E,  F  and  G,  and  that  would  not  prove  that  he  did  not  tell  At  B  and  G. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes ;  and  so  on  Co  A%  end  o£  time.  The  qneaCion  is,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  and  Senators,  a  negative  to  exclude  a  conclusion ;  and  if  the  subject  of 
force  or  the  purpose  of  force  is  within  the  premises  of  this  issue  and  trial,  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  President  to  show  that  in  all  the  deliberations  for  his 
oiBeial  eonduet  force  never  mtered  into  ooatemplation  is,  as  I  svtppose,  rightfully 
offered  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  obfeet  to  the  Question,  whether  he  told  bis  cabi- 
net he  would  or  would  not  use  foroe,  as  wbollj  immaterial  and  as  within  the 
last  ruling. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  honorable 
manager  to  object  to  it  as  leading. 

Mr.  Manager  Bittlbr«  No  ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  that  objection.  We 
wish  to  come  to  substance. 

The  Chi  ep  Ju8T1C«.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  qufstion  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  I  ask  for  ^e  yeas  and  nays. 
.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  chief  clerk  again  read  the  question. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  question  is 
admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Ferry.  I  was  requested  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Drake]  to 
state  that  he  was  called  away  by  sickness  in  his  family. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  18,  nays,  26 ; 
as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  AnthOD/,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmonds,  Fessenden,  Fowlor, 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  JohnsoD,  McCreerj,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saolsborj,  Trum- 
bull, Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers— 18. 

Nays — ^Messrs  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crac^n,  Ferry,  Fre- 
lingfanyeen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pat- 
terson of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiUey, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 

Not  voTiNO—Messrs.  Cameron,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Henderson,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye, 
Sprag^e,  Sumner,  and  Wade— 10. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  through  with  the  witness. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Mr.  Welles,  you  were  asked  if  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  you 
said  you  held  under  a  commission,  and  you  gave  the  date  of  the  commission  ? 

A.  March,  1801. 

Q.  You  have  bad  no  other } 

A.  No  other. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  down  to  to-day  t 

A.  I  have  continued  to  this  time. 

Q.  Has  Lorenzo  Thomas  acted  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  down  to  to-day 
from  the  21st  of  February  7 

A.  He  has  met  ia  the  cabinet  since  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  meet  as  a  member  or  outsider  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Ghi^  Justice,  that  tbis  is  no  cross-examination 
upon  any  matter  we  have  examined  upon,  as  far  as  General  Thomas  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  waive  it.    I  will  not  have  a  word  upon  that. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 
Q,  Now,  then,  you  told  us  of  something  said  between  you  and  tbe  President 
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aboiit  a  movement  of  troops.  I  want  to  know  a  Uttle  niore  acevrately  wben 
that  was.     In  the  first  place  what  daj  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  22a  of  Febru|iry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  aboat  that  in  joor  mind  } 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  was  it? 

A.  It  was  not  i&v  from  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  I  nnderstood  you  to  fix  that  time  of  day  by  something  Aat  happened 
with  the  Attorney  General.    What  was  that  7 

A.  I  called  on  the  President  on  the  22d,  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  reeep- 
tien  for  official  business  at  the  Navy  Department  is  from  eleven  to  twelve.  I 
left  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  after  that  matter  was  over,  and  therefore  it  was  t 
little  before  twelve,  I  suppose.  When  I  arrfved  at  the  President's  and  called 
on  him,  the  Attorney  Greneral  was  there.  While  there,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ewing  was  made  out. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that ;  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  that. 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  that.  The  private  secretary  wished  to  get  it  up  to  the 
Senate  as  early  as  he  could ;  and  Mr.  Stanbery  remarked  that  he  wished  to  be 
here,  I  think,  about  twelve;  that  he  had  some  appointment  about  twelve;  and 
it  had  got  to  be  nearly  that  time  then. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  had  some  appointment  in  the  Supreme 
Court.     Was  that  so  f 

A.  I  will  not  be  sure  that  it  was* 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  he  had  an  appointment  in  ike  Saprame 
Court  1 

A.  Perhaps  I  inferred  that  it  was  there ;  I  cannot  say  ^t  he  said  it  was  at 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  where  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  testify  yesterday  } 

A.  Perhaps  I  did. 

Q.  How  was  the  fact  t 

A.  He  had  an  engagement. 

Q.  How  was  the  fact  as  to  your  testimony  yesterday — not  what  perhaps  you 
did,  but  how  do  you  remember  you  testified  on  that  point  yesterday  ? 

A.  I  presume  I  testified  that  he  was  to  come  here  at  12  o'clock  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  that  was  my  inference.  I  supposed  it  was  so.  Be 
had  an  engagement  at  12  o'clock,  and  wanted  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  could; 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing,  which  went  up  at 
the  same  time. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  since  yesterday  that  the  court  did  not  sit  on 
Saturdays  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  No,  sbr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sit  on  Saturdays  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  upon  that  matter  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  other  movement  of  troops,  except 
an  order  upon  one  officer  of  the  regiment  to  meet  General  Emory  1 

A.  Well,  I  heard  of  two  or  three  things  that  evening. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

A.  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  other  movement  of  troops  except  an 
order  to  an  officer  of  the  regiment  to  meet  General  Emory  ? 

A.  1  heard  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  required  to  m^et  at  head* 
quarters  that  evening.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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« 
•  Q.  At  what  time  1 
A.  That  evening. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  The  2Ut. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  The  evening  of  the  2l8t  ? 

A.  The  evening  of  the  2l8t. 

Q.  And  that  the  officers  were  called  to  headquarters  1 

A.  The  officers  were  called  to  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  whethw  it  was  to  give  them  directions  ahoat  k^phig  away 
firom  a  masquerade  or  going  to  it  as  a  reason  whj  they  were  called  to  head- 
quarters? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  reasons.  If  I  had  heard  the  reasons  perhaps  they 
would  have  satisfied  me.     I  do  not  koow  how  that  may  be. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  reasons  ? 

A.  No ;  I  knew  the  fact  that  they  had  been  called  to  meet  at  headquarters 
that  evening,  which  was  an  unusual  order,  and  were  called  from  a  party,  I 
believe. 

Q.  What  party! 

A.  A  party  that  was  in  F  or  G  street,  I  think ;  a  reception. 

Q.  T^A  they  were  called  from  a  party  to  go  to  headquarters.  Now,  sir, 
that  was  all  the  movement  of  troops  you  spoke  of  yesterday  to  us,  was  it  not } 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  spoke  of  others.     I  spoke  of  that. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  in  your  mind  yesterday  but  that  ? 

A.  There  were  some  other  movements  in  my  mind ;  but  perhaps  not  con- 
nected with  General  Emory,  unless  they  were  called  there  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  There  was  none  communicated  to  you,  whatever  might  have  been  in  your, 
mind,  was  there  ?  * 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  none  commanicated  V* 

Q.  No  other  movements  were  communicated  to  you,  whatever  may  have  been 
in  your  mind,  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  heard  of  movements  that  evening,  or  heard  of  appearances.  I  heard 
that  the  War  Department  was  lighted  up,  which  was  an  unusual  matter. 

Q,  You  heard  that  the  War  Department  was  lighted  up  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  do  not  know  that  I  alluded  to  that  to  President  Johnson ;  but 
that  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  I  heard  of  the  evening  before.* 

Q.  Then  the  movement  was  the  call  of  the  officers  of  one  regiment  to  meet 
General  Emory.     How  many  officers  did  you  hear  were  called  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  number  of  officers.  I  heard  that  General  Emory*s 
pon  and  his  orderlies,  one  or  two,  had  called  at  a  party,  requesting  that  any 
officers  belonging  to  the  fifth  regiment,  and,  I  believe,  to  his  own,  should  repair 
forthwith  to  headquarters  ,*  which  was  thought  to  be  a  very  unusual  movement. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  for  your  thoughts  about  it 

A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was. 

Q.  Those  officers  were  asked  to  come  to  headquarters.  That  was  all  you  stated 
to  the  President  of  movements  of  troops  ? 

A.  I  will  not  say  that  was  all. 

Q.  Is  it  all  that  you  remember  that  you  did  ? 

A.  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  I  stated  to  him  the  fact  of  the  lighting  up  of 
the  War  Department  that  night,  for  that  was  the  first  of  the  intrenchmeot 
there,  or  whether  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  company,  or  part  of  a 
company,  reported  to  me  as  being  seen  in  the 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  am  only  asking  what  you  stated,  not  what  you  think  you 
did  not  state. 

A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  that.  ,     ^  . 
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A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  to  the  Presideiit  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  lighted  np  that  night. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  yon  for  what  yon  do  not  know  yon  stated,  hot  wliat  70a 
know  yon  did  state  t 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yoar  question  wa9,  whether  that  was  all  he  stated,  and  he  says 
he  cannot  say  whether  it  was  all  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  if  it  was  all  he  stated,  and  I  am  asking 
not  for  what  he  did  not  state,  hot  for  what  he  did. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  he  cannot  say  hot  that  he  did. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  stated  to  him  in  relation  to  Oenend  Emory  and  what  I 
heard  in  regard  to  him.  Whether  I  alluded  to  the  other  &ott  in  my  mind  I 
cannot  say  now. 

Mr.  Manager  BirrLBR.  Very  well ;  that  is  exacdy  what  I  want ;  hot  I  did 
not  want  to  get  at  what  the  facts  were.    The  22d  was  to  he  kept  as  a  holiday  ? 

A.  It  is  a  half  holiday,  I  helieve.  The  War  Department  cloeed  that  offiee ; 
hut  I  suppose  that  is  in  violation  of  law.  The  law  is  that  the  departments 
shall  be  kept  open,  e^A  of  them,  every  day  of  the  yeatr,  save  Sonchiys  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  the  25th  of  December.  The  War  Department  has  soaie- 
times '_ 

Mr.  Manager  Bittlrb.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  le^  opinioD. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  giving  a  legal  opink>n.    I  am  stating  fiicts. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlkr.  You  say  it  is  in  violation  of  law.  I  suppose  that  is  t 
legal  opinion  i 

The  Witness.  Ton  can  read  the  law  and  see  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  am  only  asktng^you  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  k^t  as  a  holiday? 

A.  We  did  hot  keep  it  as  a  holiday,  as  we  keep  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
.clerks  were  at  the  department  and  were  required  to  clear  their  desks  before  diej 
left. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  I  understood — ^if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that — that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  closed  on  that  day.  I  have  understood  it  was  closed  on  other  days ; 
but  the  Navy  Department  had  not  been  closed  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  any  comparison  between  the  Navy  and  War  Department!. 
I  only  ask  the  fact  if  it  was  closed  on  that  day.  Did  you  inquire  whethec  the 
officers  were  called  together  to  notify  them  that  the  next  day  was  to  be  a  holi- 
day t)r  not? 

A.  I  made  no  inquiries  on  tlie  subject  of  others,  but  communicated  to  the 
President  what  I  had  learned. 

Edgar  T.  Wbllbs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Evabts  : 

Question.  You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  i 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  Navy  Department  t 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 

Q.,  (presenting  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  Please  look  at  this  paper  and  saj  if 
that  is  a  blank  form  of  navy  agent's  commissions  as  used  in  the  department  f 
A.  It  is  the  blank  form  that  was  used. 
Q.  Before  the  civil  tenure  bill  Y 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  EvABTS.  We  propose  to  oflfer  it  in  evidence. 

S^he  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.) 
r.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  have  no  objection  to  that.    Do  you  want  it  read! 
Mr.  EvABTS.  No. 
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The  docament  thaB  pat  in  evidence  is  as  folloirs : 

President  op  the  United  States  op  America: 
To  all  who  shall  su  these  presents,  greeting  : 

Enow  je,  thai  reposinff  gpecial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  fidelitj,  and  abilities 

of ,  1  do,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  appoint  him  navj  agent  for  the . 

He  is  therefore  carefully  and  diliffentlj  to  dischar^  the  duties  of  navj  agent,  by  doing 
and  performing  all  manner  of  things  uiereunto  appertaining ;  and  he  it  to  obsenre  and  follow 
the  orders  and  directions  which  he  may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  term  of  four  years  from  the . 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

[l.  8.]    Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  in  the year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Registered. 

By  Mr.  Evarts*: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Friday,  the  2l8t  of  February,  tbat  your  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  movement,  or  supposed  movement,  connected  with  military 
organization  heret 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  i 

A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  five  o*clock. 

Q.  What  was  it,  and  how  was  it  brought  to  your  attention  i 

A.  I  was  attending  a  small  reception,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  informed 
me 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me.  You  need  not  state  what  the  lady  of  the 
house  said. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  lady's  statement,  but  only 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  as  nothing  but  the  truth  is  to 
be  in  evidence  we  do  not  want  the  lady's  statement. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  came  to  his  notice  and  he  acted  upon  it.  That  is  the  truth 
to  be  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  answer  to  that,  the  truth  is  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  case  of  impeachment,  by  putting  in  what 
the  lady  said  to  this  man.  No  matter  how  he  got  the  information ;  let  him  give 
the  information  he  gave  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  well.  (To  the  witness.)  What  information  did  you  get, 
whether  it  was  from  a  lady  or  not,  I  do  not  care  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  the  question  should  be,  what  information 
did  he  give  to  his  father  1 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  want  to  prove  that  he  gave  the  same  that  he  got ;  that  he  did 
not  make  it  up.  I  certainly  am  permitted  to  prove  what  occurred.  It  will  all 
be  over  in  three  minutes.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  you  gain  any  information 
concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  had  better  come  in  ;  I  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  utterly  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Witness.  General  Emory  had  sfent  his  orderlies  there  that  afternoon 
requesting  certain  officers  named  to  me  to  report  to  headquarters  immediately^ 
and  that  after  that  General  Emory's  son.  Dr.  Tom.  Emory,  had  come  there 
with  the  request  that  any  officers  of  two  branches  of  the  service-—!^  do  not 
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recall  what  two  branches,  cavalry  and  in&ntrj  or  cavaliy  and  artillery — should 
report  at  headquarters  immediately. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  the  witness.  We  did  not  hear 
the  answer  to  the  last  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Does  the  senator  desire  it  to  be  repeated  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  witness.)  Be  so  good  as  to  repeat  it. 

A.  That  General  Emory  had  sent  certain  orderlies  requesting  officers,  who 
were  named,  to  report  at  headquarters  without  delay,  and  had  also  sent  his  son, 
requesting  Aat  kny  officers  of  two  branches  of  the  service,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
or  cavalry  and  artillery,  should  report  at  headquarters  immediately. 

Q.  After  this,  did  you  communicate  this  to  your  father? 

A*  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  7 

A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  The  same  evening  1 

A.  The  same  evening,  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  on  any  message  to  the  President  concerning  this  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  By  your  father  t 

A.  I  was  sent  by  him  over  to  the  President's. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? 
•     A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock  ;  shortly  after  I  went  home. 

Q.  Was  it  on  an  occasion  of  any  engagement  of  the  President  ? 

A.  The  President  was  engaged  at  dinner. 

Q.  Was  it  a  diplomatic  dinner  ? 

A.  It  was  a  state  dinner.    I  do  not  remember  precisely  the  character  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  on  that  account. 

Q.  And  you  reported  to  your  father  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  that  I  did  not  see  him;  that  there  was  nobody  at  the 
President's  Mansion  to  communicate  with. 

Q.  Was  anything  further  done  that  night  that  you  know  of  on  the  subject! 

A.  Nothing  further  that  I  know  of. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  have  in  attendance,  to  give 
their  evidence,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  and  we  oflFer  them  as  witneaaea 
to  the  same  points  that  we  have  inquired  of  from  Mr.  Welles,  and  that  have 
been  covered  oy  the  rulings  of  the  court  If  objection  is  made  to  their  exam- 
ination, of  course  it  must  be  considered  as  covered  by  the  rulings  already  made. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  last  witness,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  him  reccdled  for  a  moment. 

Edgar  T.  Wbllbs  recalled. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  allowable,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  witness  whether 
what  he  communicated  to  his  father  was  told  to  him  by  this  lady,  or  whether  it 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  officers  ? 

A.  It  was  told  to  me  by  this  lady. 

Mr,  EvARTS.  We  tender  the  witnesses  I  have  named  for  examination  apqn 
the  points  that  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  has  been  interrogated  concerning,  and  thit 
the  rulings  of  the  Senate  have  covered.  If  the  objection  is  made,  it  most  be 
considered  as  covered  by  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object.     We  have  not  objected  that  Mr.  Wellefl 
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was  not  a  credible  witness,  but  only  that  the  testimony  to  be  given  waa  not 
proper. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  I  understand  that. 

Alexander  W.  Randall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Evarts: 

Question.  Mr.  Randall,  you  are  Postmaster  General  ? 

Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  have  vou  held  that  office  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  July,  1866 ;  I  have  held  it  from  that  time. 

Q.  Before  that  time  had  you  been  in  the  department ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity  ? 

A.  I  had  been  from  the  fall  of  1862.  I  was  Furst  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

Q.  Since  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act,  have  cases  arisen  in  the  postal 
service  in  which  officers  came  in  question  for  their  conduct  and  duty  in  the 
service  ? 

A.  They  have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  ? 

A.  I  do.  •  ^ 

Q.  What  was  he  r 

A.  He  was  postmaster  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  suspension  of  Mr.  Blodgett  in  his  office  or  in  its  duties  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  suspension*  must  have  been  evidenced  by  some 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked^the  question  whether  there  was  one. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  was  in  writing  I  desire  it  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  expect  to  produce  it. 

The  Witness.  There  was. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  made  1 

A,  It  was  made  by  me. 

Q.  As  Postmaster  General  t 

A.  As  Postmaster  General. 

Q.  Had  the  President  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  know  of  it  ? 

A.  Not  when  it  was  done,  nor  before  it 

Q.,  (handing  some  papers  to  the  witness.)  Please  look  at  these  papers  and 
say  if  they  are  the  official  papers  of  that  act  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  certified  to  be  by  me  as  Postmaster  General. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Blodgett? 

A.  There  was  one ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  upon  tl^at  complaint  that  your  action  was  taken  1 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  the  complaint  come  to  yon,  and  of  what  fact  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  the  complaint  itself  state. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  in  what  form  it  came. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  complaint  will  speak  for  itself.  This  form  is  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  I  object  to  the  information  of  others. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  in  what  form  the  complaint  came  to  him.  Is 
that  objected  to  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  objected  to;  whether  it  was  in 
writing  or  verbal.  ^  ^^^^  ^  GoOqIc 

The  Witness.  It  came  in  writing  and  verbally,  both.       ^^^^    ^  o 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  We  shall  have  the  writing,  I  sappose. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir.  (To  the  witness.)  And  on  the  complaint,  verbally 
an^  in  writing,  this  action  was  taken  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  propose  to  put  in  evidence  these  papers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  me  see  them  first. 

After  an  examination  of  the  papers, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  indictment  referred  to  in  these 
papers  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Governor  Randall  has  it  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  it  here  1 

The  WiTNfes.  I  do  not  think  a  copy  of  the  indictment  is  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object  to  these  papers,  because,  very  carefany, 
there  has  been  left  out  the  only  thing  that  is  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Whose  care  do  you  refer  tol 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  man  who  did  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Who  is  that!      • 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  know.  This  Mr.  Blodgett  is  now  attempted 
to  be  affected  in  his  absence,  and  I  feel  a  little  bound  to  take  care  of  him, 
because,  being  called  as  a  witness  here,  he  must  be  dealt  justly  with.  The 
papers  they  now  offer  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  misconduct,  and 
the  evidence  is  not  produced  here,  not  even  a  recital  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  sty 
it  is  unjust  to  put  in  Mr.  RandalFs  recital  of  a  fact  that  happened  when  he  ha3 
in  his  department  the  fact  itself,  and  which  has  been,  by  somebody  to  me  unknown, 
carefully  kept  away  from  here. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  the  honorable  managers  chose, 
for  some  reason  and  ground  best  known  to  themselves,  to  offer  in  evidence  as  a 
part  of  this  incrimination  an  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
removal  of  Foster  Blodgett.     I  propose  to  show  what  that  act  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Btjtler.  I  do  not  object,  if  you  will  show  what  that  act  was, 
and  not  keep  back  the  paper  which  is  the  inculpation  of  Mr.  Blodgett 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  am  not  inculpating  Mr.  .Blodgett.  I  am  proving  what  the  act 
of  the  executive  officer  of  the  United  States  was  that  you  have  sought  to  pat  in 
evidence  by  oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  have  put  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blodgett  was  removed 
upon  a  complaint  in  writing  of  misconduct,  and  you  keep  back  that  complaint 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  And  you  said  that  if  the  act  was  in  writing  it  must  be  proved 
by  the  letters,  and  I  agreed  to  it,  and  now  produce  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not  produce  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Well,  we  will  not  wrangle  about  it.  I  offer  the  official  act  of 
the  department  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  I  object  that  it  is  not  fair  fJay  unless  yon  bring 
in  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  learned  manager  treats  this  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
impeaching  Mr.  Blodgett.  I  am  giving  in  evidence  the  act  of  the  executive 
department  which  you  brought  in  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  proved  the  act  ourselves.  We  proved  that  they 
removed  Blodgett  Now,  then,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  that  over  «gain,  if 
they  are  going  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  Evarts.  You  made  it  inculpation,  and  we  want  to  prove  what  the  act  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Thpn  produce  the  whole  thing^n   which  it  was 

grounded.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  paper  f 

Mr.  Grimbs.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  yoa  want  the  indictment  produced  it  may  certainly  he  pro- 
daced  ,*  but  the  fact  that  it  ia  not  here  is  no  legal  objection  to  these  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  paper  produced  f 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  state  what  they 
propose  to  prove  in  writing, 

Mr.  £vARTS.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  order  and  letters  handed  to  the  derk, 
and  desire  that  they  may  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  the  order  and  letters 
are;  otherwise  the  court  will  be  unable  to  judge  of  their  admissibility. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  testimony  of  Governor  Randall  has  described  them  as  the 
official  action  of  the  department.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  official  action  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  accomplishing  the  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett,  which 
removal  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  managers. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  offer  to  writing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  letters 
to  know  upon  what  we  are  called  to  vote. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  order  the 
letters  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  evidence,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  offered  ^m  the  papers  themselves. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  usual  mode  of  proposing  to  prove  is  by  stating 
the  nature  of  the  proof  proposed  to  be  offered,  and'  then,  upon  an  objection,  the 
Senate  decides  whether  proof  of  that  description  can  be  introduced.  It  is  not 
usual  to  read  the  proof  itself.  Undoubtedly  it  is  competent  for  the  Senate  to 
order  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  counsel  will  state  the  matter  so  that  we  can  act  upon 
it  without  taking  time  in  reading  the  papers,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  offer  to  prove  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read'  the  offer  to  prove  made  by  the 
counsel  fdr  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  in  evidADce  the  official  action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  removal  of  Bir. 
Blodgett,  which  removal  was  pat  in  evidence  hy  oral  teetimonj  bj  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  will  not  object  further.  We  think  we  can  get  in 
the  indictment  somehow. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  papers  in  thehr  order. 
•  The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  read  tne  papers  offered  by  the  counsel. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  papers,  as  follows : 

A. 
Post  Office  Departrient,  January  3,  1868. 
It  appearing  from  an  exemplified  copy  of  the  bill  of  indictment  now  on  file  in  this  depart- 
ment again««t  Foster  Blodgett,  postmaster  at  Aneasta,  Georgia,  that  he  has  been  indicted  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  sonthem  district  of  Georgia  for  peijory:  It  is 

Ordered,  That  said  Foster  Blodgett  be  suspended  from  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  aforesaid;  and  that  George  W.  Summers  be  designated  as  special  agent  of  this 
depi^tment  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  thereat  and  discharge  all  its  duties  until  further 
action  shall  be  had  bj  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL,  Pogtmagtw  Oeneral, 


Post  Office  Department, 

Wa$hington,  D,  C,  AprU  J7,  1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  A,  is  a  true  copy  of  an  originaLorder  on,file 
in  this  department.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereanto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed,  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  citj  of  Washington,  District  oi 
Cojuttibia,  the  dav  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  .  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL. 

,  Postmaster  Ctutrml. 


The  Post  Office  Department 

To  whom  it  may  eoneem : 

Know  ye,  that  Foster  Blodgett  having  been  suspended  from  the  office  of  postmaster  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  under  a  bill  of  indictment  for  perjury,  George  W.  Summers  is  hereby 
designated  a  special  agent  of  this  department  to  take  charf^  m  the  post  office  and  pabUfi 
property  thereat,  and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  aforesaid  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  department  at  Washington  this  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1868. 

[L,  8.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL. 

Postmaster  OtneraL 

Post  Office  Department, 

fVaskingtoH,  D.  C,  AprU  17, 1868. 

This  is  to  certifv  that  the  foregoing,  marked  B.  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  cowmissi<» 
on  record  in  this  department. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL, 

Postmaster  General. 


Post  Office  Depatrment, 
Appointment  Office^  January  3,  1668. 

Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  blank  oath  and  bond  to  be  executed  by  yourself  and  sureties  as 
special  agent  of  this  department  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  at  Augusta,  Richmond 
county,  Georgia.  So  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  executed  and  placed  in  the  mail 
addressed  to  tliis  department,  yon  will  then  exhibit  the  enclosed  commission  to  Foster  Blod- 
gett,  or  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  post  office  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  take  possession  of  the 
public  propertv  thereafter,  ana  enter  on  the  full  discharge  of  all  the  duties  thereof,  as  required 
by  the  postal  laws  and  regulations. 

You  will  continue  to  conduct  the  office  in  the  same  manner  as  though  you  were  postmaster 
until  the  President  and  Senate  shall  have  taken  further  action  in  the  premises. 
Your  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $1,600  a  year,  with  f3  per  diem  for  subsistence. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ST.  JOHN  B.  L.  SKINNER, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
George  W.  Summers,  Esq.,  Augnsta,  Georgia, 

Post  Office  Department, 

Washington,  Apnl  17,  1968. 
This  is  to  Certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  C,  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  on  record  in  this 
department. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  S.]  ALEX.  W.  RANDALL,  Postmaster  OeneraL 


D. 

Post  Office  Department, 
Apppointment  Office,  January  3,  1868. 
Sir:  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  indictment  found  against  you  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Gleorgia,  for  peijury,  has  been  placed  on  file  in  this  department, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  the  Postmaster  General  has  made  an  order  suspending  you  from 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  designated  George  W.  Summers  as  special 
agent  of  this  department,  to  take  charge  of  the  aforesaid  post  office  and  all  the  public  prop- 
erty thereat. 

I  ou  are,  therefore,  required  to  deliver  to  said  George  W.  Summers  the  mail  key  and  all 
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the  public  propertj  in  jomr  posseBsion,  upon  the  exhibition  of  his  commission  and  demand 
for  toe  mail  key  and  property  aforesaid ;  take  from  him  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same ; 
retain  one  and  forwara  the  other  to  this  department. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac, 

ST.  JOHN  B.  L.  SKINNER, 
Fir$t  A$9i$tatU  Postnuister  General. 
Foster  Blodgett,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Georgia, 

Post  Office  Department, 

ff'askiMgton,  April  17,  1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  D,  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  on  record  in  this 
department. 

in  witness  whereof  I  haye  hereunto  set' my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  Qeneral  Post  Office,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  day  and  the  year  first  above  mentioned. 

[L.  s.l  ALEX.  W  RANDALL,  PostmaaUr  General, 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Is  the  post  office  In  Aagosta  one  that  is  within  the  appointment  of  the 
President  under  the  law  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Blodgett  appointed  by  the  President  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  that. 

Q.  Some  time  ago  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  ago  ;  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Q.  Under  what  law  did  yon,  as  Postmaster  General,  suspend  him  ? 

A.  Under  the  law  of  necessity. 

Q.  Any  other  ? 

A.  Under  the  law  authorizing  me  to  put  special  agents  in  charge  of  offices 
where  I  was  satisfied  that  injustice  was  being  done  by  the  postmaster,  and 
under  the  practice  of  the  department. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  as  to  the  law.  We  will  come  to  the  practice  by  and 
by.     Cannot  you  tell  us  whereabouts  that  law  will  be  found  } 

A.  N6,  sir  ;  not  without  referring  to  my  notes. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  refer  to  your  notes.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  unwritten 
law — ^the  law  of  necessity  f 

A.  No.  It  was  a  Question  whether  I  would  close  up  the  office,  or  appoint  a 
special  agent.  [Holding  a  letter  in  his  hand.]  I  have  there,  in  a  letter  I 
wrote 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  your  letters.  I  am  asking  you  to  refer  me  to  the  law 
under  which  you  did  it,  if  you  can  ? 

A.  I  can  make  no  further  reference  than  I  did  to  that  law,  except  my 
authority  to  appoint  special  agents. 

Q.  What  statute  did  you  do  this  under? 

A.  Appoint  the  special  agent  7 

Q.  What  statute  did  you  do  this  act  under  ?  What  statute  do  you  justify 
yourself  by  ?  * 

A.  I  do  not  justify  myself  under  any  particular  statute. 

Q.  What  general  sUtute  } 

A.  No  general  statute. 

Q.  Then,  under  no  etatute  whatever,  either  particular  or  general,  do  you  jus- 
tify yourself.  Now,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  took  place  on  the  3d  of 
January? 

A.  The  fore  part  of  January. 

Q.  The  paper  is  dated  the  3d. 

A.  The  fore  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Manager  ?  ^  by  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Managefs3uTLBR.  They  are  all  dated  the  3d  of  January,  1868.     (To 
the  witness.)     Now,  air,  have  you  ever  communicated  this  case  to  the  President  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? 
'   A.  I  do  not  recollect;  some  time  after  it  was  done. 

Q.  Ahout  how  long  1 

A.  Perhaps  a  week. 

Q.  Morel 

A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that ;  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  advice  of  the  President,  or  consent,  or  order,  before  you 
made  this  removal  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

^i.  Was  the  verbal  complaint  the  same  or  different  from  the  written  complaint 
against  Foster  Blodgett  1 

A.  It  was  the  same.     It  was  the  statement  that  he  had  been  indicted  by  the 
district  attorney. 

(^    The  statement  that  he  had  been  indicted  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  other  complaint  Y 

A.  And  a  copy  of  the  indictment. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  complaint  than  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  there  was  any  other  or  not. 

Q.  Who  made  the  complaint  to  you  1 

A.  The  district  attorney  of  that  district  stated  to  Ine  the  fact  that  an  indict^ 
ment  had  been  found  against  him. 
'    Q.  Did  he  state  it  to  you  in  person  i 

A.  ,Ye8»  sir. 
'   Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  forward  you  a  copy  f 

A.  Nd,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  so  ? 

A.  9e  did,  or  somebody  did. 

Q.  Somebody  did.    Do  you  know  who  t 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  these  papers  here  ? 

A.  I  ordered  them  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  You  ordered  all  the  papers  to  be  prepared  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  is  not  a  copy  of  the  indictment  here,  then  1 

A.  It  was  not  inquired  for,  and  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  inquired  for,  who  made  the  inquiry  for  the  papers  f 

A.  One  of  the  attorneys  asked  me  about  the  case. 

Q.  One  of  the  counsel  asked  you  about  the  case»  the  papers  I  am  talking 
about  now  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  condition  of  the  case,  what  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Blodgett  meant,  and  I  told  him,  and  tol^  him  I  could  furnish  all  the  orders 
that  wete  made  in  the  case  ;  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Then  you  volunteered  to  furnish  him  the  orders  t  ^ 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  indictment  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  about  that.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it.  I  would  have 
furnished  it  to  you  if  you  had  asked  me  for  it.    You  did  not  ask  me  for  any  copies. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  had  you  anv  other  complaint  against  Foster  Blodgett  exc^ 
the  fact  that  he  was  indicted  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  now. 

Q.  Have  you  a^y  inclination  of  your  mind,  anything  in  your  mind,  in  any 
way,  of  anything  else  brought  against  him  ?  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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A.  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remembrance  of  acting  upon  any  other,  which  yon  have 
forgotten  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  now.  The  papers  are  quite  voluminous,  and 
there  may  be  something  else  in  them.     I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  act  upon  any  other  than  this  t 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  was  not  that  an  indictment  brought  by  the  grand  jury  of  that 
county  against  him  for  taking  the  test^oath  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  for  anything  else  except  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  sworn 
falsely  when  he  swore  the  test-oath  ] 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  It  was  taking  the  test-oath  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  rebellion  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  removed  him  for  that  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  remove  him. 

Q.  You  suspended  him  for  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  notice  of  the  suspension  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  you  were  going  to  do  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  sent  him  the  notice  you  see 
there,  or  directed  it  to  be  sent. 

Q.  You  sent  a  notice  suspending  him  ? 

A.  I  directed  potice  to  be  sent  to  him  that  he  was  suspended,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  papers. 

Q.  TLat  was  the  order  of  suspension  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  means  of  defending  himself,  or  showing  what 
had  happened  to  him,  or  how  it  came  on  f 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  suspended  him  at  once  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  your  books  that  he  had  not  properly  adminis- 
tered this  office  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Certainly  none  upon  which  you  acted  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q-  Ai)d  a  competent  officer,  acting  properly,  because  somebodv  found  an 
indictment  against  him  for  taking  the  tcst-oalh,  swearing  he  was  a  Union  man, 
you  suspended,  without  any  hearing  or  trial  at  all  ? 

A.  I  do  not  swear  to  any  such  statement  as  that.  Part  of  it  is  incorrect.  If 
you  will  ask  me  to  state  what  there  is  about  this  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  this  question,  and  you  will  answer'it 

A.  The  Witness.  Ask  your  questions  and  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.  I  will  put  this  question:  Did  you  not  suspend  this  officer,  without  inves- 
tigation or  trial,  upon  the  simple  fact  of  an  indictment  being  found  against  him 
fer  having  taken  the  test-oath  to  qualify  him  for  that  office,  against  whom  no 
other  complaint  stood  in  your  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  complaint  now,  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q.  And  therefore,  if  you  answer  upon  what  you  know,  you  will  have  to 
answer  yes ;  vou  did  suspend  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  suspend  him;  and  if  he  had  been  convicted  I  should  have  asked 
to  have  hhn  removed. 
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Q.  This  case  has  been  pending  since  the  3d  of  January  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  communicated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  you  «o  to  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stispend  him  under  the  civil -tenure  act? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  no  notice  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  notice  of  it.  That  was  the  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  you 
will  allow  me. 

Q.  You  took  no  notice  of  it  to  act  under  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  act  under  it. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds  of  men  have  you  appointed  who  could  not  take  the 
test-oath  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any — ^none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  men  appointed  to  office  who  have  not 
taken  the  test-oath  1 

The  Witness.  As  postmasters? 

Mr  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  one — ^never  one  with  my  consent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  your  last  answer  ? 

The  Witness.  I  say  there  never  has  been  such  an  appointment  with  my 
consent.  * 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  learn  who  were  the  prosecutors  under  this  indictment  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  rebels  or  Union  men  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  whether  it  was  a  prosecution  by  rebels  down  there  against 
Mr.  Blodgett? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  my  business.  I  simply  inquired  as  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  indicted  for  peijury  in  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy 
of  that  indictment,  duly  certified  ?  ^ 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so,  certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  of  any  other  complaint  you  can  find  against 
Foster  Blodgett  before  this  trial  commenced  1 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  should  prefer  to  have  it  furnished  to  the  court,  and  it  can 
be  directed  to  be  put  into  the  case.     I  suppose  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  know  that  until  I  see  it.  If  you  had  wanted 
it  very  much  you  could  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  a  mere  inadvertence. 

The  Witness.  I  presume  they  did  not  think  of  it  for  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  a  mere  inadvertence  that  it  was  not  produced. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  it  now  produced.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  you  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  that  indictment  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Furnishing  it  to  the  Secretary  without  my  seeing  it 
'  will  not  put  it  into  the  case.  If  you  desire  it  to  be  furnished  to  him,  very  well; 
but  I  object  to  anything  being  put  on  the  files  without  my  seeiflff  it ;  ajud  Isball 
want  the  witness  afber  that.  D\g\t\ze6  by  VjOOglC 
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Mr.  EvAfiTS.  If  it  is  objected  to  as  evidence,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  produce  it.     The  only  object  of  having  it  iiere  is  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall  object  to  it  or  not  until 
I  see  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  will  be  a  private  matter,  then,  between  jou  and  Governor 
Bandall. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  shall  want  the  Postmaster  General  with  it.  I 
shall  want  to  ask  him  some  more  questions  after  I  get  it 

Mr.  EvART.<».  You  can  do  so. 

The  WiTNBSS.  There  is  another  similar  case  in  which  I  suspended  a  man 
last  wec»k. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Never  mind  about  the  other  case.  I  do  not  care  about 
what  you  have  done  since. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  you  might  want  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

I  understand  your  judgment  as  Postmaster  General  was  that  this  suspension 
should  be  made  7 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  occurred  not  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  under  the  civil-tenure  act  ? 

A.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  would  not  be  a  suspension  under  the  civil-tenure  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  It  was  during  the  recess. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  was  not  in  the  recess,  and  the  civil-tenure  act  does  not  apply 
to  the  case.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  sir,  this  oath,  for  perjury  in  taking  which 
he  was  indicted,  as  you  were  informed  by  the  indictment,  was  in  taking  the  oath 
to  this  office  that'he  held  1 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  what  was  done  as  to  the  iudictment  until 
that  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  said  as  you  stated.  You  asked  him  the  question  whether  the 
indictment  was  not  for  taking  a  false  oath.  I  ask  him  if  that  false  oath  was  not 
in  Qualifying  for  this  oflSce  which  he  held  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  which  you  suspended  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  until  you  bring  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  desire  to  submit,  if  the  Senate  think  the  question  admissi- 
ble, this  question  to  this  witness,  or  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  that  may 
be  called.  It  may  be  contravened  by  the  decision  already  made,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  question  decided  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

State  if,  aft«r  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  date  of  the  passafe  of  the  tennre^f-office  act, 
the  question  whether  tiie  Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  were  included  within 
the  provisions  of  that  act  came  before  the  cabinet  for  discupsion ;  and  if  so,  what  opinion 
was  given  on  this  question  by  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  desire  to  object  to  that  on  the  ground  of  its  incom- 
petency, and  that  we  deem  it  directly  within  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  twice  or 
tbree  tiroes  made  this  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  very  same  question  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  very  same  question.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Shbrman.  I  glionld  like  to  have  the  question  taken  hy  the  Senate  upon 
that  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  raise  a  question  of  order  npon  that  question  of  the  senator* 
that  it  has  been  once  decided  by  the  Senate. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  that  the  question  may 
be  properly  put  to  the  witness.  Whether  it  shall  be  answered  is  a  question  for 
the  Senate  to  judge. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  should  like,  before  that  question  is  put,  to  have  the 
question  which  was  decided  by  the  Senate  to-day,  the  third  question  I  think  it 
iBt  read  from  the  minutes.     It  was  an  offer  covering  exactly  the  same  ground. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  offer  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  can  tell  in  a  word  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS  and  others.  I  object. 
'  Mr.  GoNKLiNG    Let  us  hear  that  offer  read. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove,  the  reading 
of  which  is  requested  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  tbe  meetines  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Stanton  was  present,  held 
while  tho  tenure -of-civil  office  bill  was  before  the  President  for  approval,  the  advice  of  the 
cabinet  in  regard  to  the  same  was  asked  by  the  President,  and  given  by  the  cabinet,  and 
thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretaries  who  had  received  their 
appointments  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  Presideut's  power  of 
removal  from  office  created  by  said  act,  was  considered  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  the 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were  not  within  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  that  the  question  propounded  by  the  senator  from  Ohio 
shall  now  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

State  if,  after  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  the 
question  whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lipcoln  were  included  within  the 
provisions  of  that  act  came  before  the  cabinet  for  discussion ;  and  if  so,  what  opinion  was 
given  on  this  question  by  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  President? 

Mr.  FBRRy.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  20,  nays 
26  ;  as  follows : 

TEAS—Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbnry,  Sher- 
man, Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,*  Corbett,  Craein, 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinffhuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— '26. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Drake,  Henderson,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and 
Wade-^. 

8o  the  question  was  not  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President 
are  now  able  to  state  that  the  evidence  on  his  part  is  now  closed,  as  they  under- 
stand their  duty  in  the  matter.  The  conduct  of  the  proofs,  however,  has  been 
mainly  intrusted  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  both  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  and  for  some 
particular  reasons  in  reference  to  his  previous  knowledge  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  controversy  afid  the  matters  to  be  eiven  in  evidence  which  belonged 
to  his  official  familiarity  with  them.  Mr.  Stanbery's  health,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  still  such  as  to  have  precluded  anything  like  a  serious  conference  with  them 
since  he  was  taken  ill.  We  submit  it,  therefore,  to  the  Senate  that,  upon  puch 
consideration,  it  is  possible  some  other  proof  may  need  to  be  offered.  We  do 
not  at  present  expect  that  it  will  be  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  the  managers  if  they  have  any  proof 
to  offer  to-day  ?  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Not  till  the  other  side  get  through. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  then,  that  the  court  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  have  made  this  announcement.  We 
suppose  ourselves  to  he  through.  I  have  only  stated  that  in  the  ahsence  of  Mr. 
Stanherj,  it  may  be  possible  that  some  further  evidence  may  need  to  be  offered, 
which  we  do  not  at  all  expect. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  When  you  are  entirely  through  we  will  commence. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maryland  moves  that  the  Senate, 
sitting  as  a  cour|;  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjoamed. 


Monday,  April  20,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant  at-arms. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  tne  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

Tlie  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  JOsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  Saturday's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  Satur- 
day last  for  the  trial  of  the  ijnpeachment ;  but  before  concluding  was  inter- 
rupted by 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  farther  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Oentlemen  of  counsel  for  the 
President,  do  you  propose  to  put  in  any  further  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  Mr.  Chief  Justice ;  we  consider  that  we  have  closed  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  propose  to  put  in  any 
rebutting  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  we  are  advised  at  present,  Mr.  President  and 
Senators,  we  may  desire,  in  case  one  or  two  witnesses  subpoenaed  early  in  this 
trial  should  appear,  to  call  them.  I  will  desire,  however,  to  consult  my  asso- 
ciates, two  of  whom  are  absent  and  who  are  expected  within  a  few  minutes  at 
the  table,  in  regard  to  any  fprther  statement  about  it. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  In  case  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  put  in  further 
evidence  after  the  adjournment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  of  the 
Senate ;  at  least  it  would  be  proper  to  obtain  such  order  before  the  argument 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  that  I  desire  to  consult  my  associates  further  about  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  So  far  as  the  order  is  concerned,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  upon  the  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  it  would  be  competent  for  us  without  further  order,  if  these  wit- 
nesses should  appear,  to  introduce  them  upon  the  stand,  because  the  Senate  will 
recollect,  although  I  have  not  referred  myself  to  the  journal  of  proceedings  since, 
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it  was  stated  by  my  associate  manager,  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  hearing  of  the  8enato> 
that  we  considered  our  case  closed,  reserving  our  right  to  call  rebutting  testi- 
mony or  to  offer  some  documentary  testimony  that  might  have  escaped  our  notice. 
Some  such  statement,  I  believe,  was  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  correctly  the  honorable  manager. 
I  rise  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inauiring  whether  the  managers  desire  to  h&Te 
the  privilege  of  offering  evidence  after  the  argument  begins  I  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Not  as  at  present  advised,  although  on  tbat  subject, 
as  doubtless  is  known  to  honorable  senators,  in  proceedings  of  this  sort,  (though 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  happened  in  this  country.;  I  am  not  sore 
but  it  did,  however,  in  the  case  of  Justice  Chase,)  such  orders  have  been  made 
after  the  final  argument  has  been  opened.  I  am  not  advised,  however,  that  the 
managers  have  any  desire  of  that  sort.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  simply  by  the 
Senate  that  these  are  one  or  two  witnesses  who  were  deemed  important  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  who  were  early  subpoenaed  to  attend  this  trial,  and  neithn 
of  whom  we  have  been  able  yet  to  see,  although  we  are  advised  that  they  have 
been  in  the  capital  for  the  last  48  hours,  or  24  hours  at  le^st. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  do  not  still  understand — I  could  not  hear  the  manager — ^whedier 
he  proposes  to  introduce  evidence  after  the  examination  is  closed  and  after  the 
argument  begins. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  at  present  advised,  we  have  no  purpose  of  the 
sort.  I  only  made  the  remark  I  did  in  response  to  the  honorable  gentlemao 
from  Maryland.  I  do  not  know  what  may  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  trial, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  concluded  by  any  statement  I  have  made  here  toaching 
the  rights  of  the  people  under  the  usage  and  practice  in  proceedings  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  practice  in  the  United  States. 

After  a  pause, 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  the  Journal  of  Congrew 
of  1774-'76,  of  the  first  Congress,  pages  121, 122,  which  is  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draught  a  commission  to  the  General,  Greorge  Washington, 
who  had  just  been  theretofore  appointed : 

Saturday,  Jmne  17, 1775w 

The  committee  appointed  to  draught  a  commissioD  to  the  General  reported  the  same,  which, 
being  read  by  paragraphs  and  debated,  was  agreed  to  as  follows : 

IN  COKflRESS. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  Conuecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yirgiuia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
To  George  Washington,  Esq. : 

We,  repoiring  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  yalor,  conduct,  and  fidelity, 
do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  General  and  Commander-in-chief  o^ 
the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them, 
and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  theit  service  and  join  the  said  armv  for  tfae 
defence  of  American  liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile  jnvasion  thereof.  And  yoa  a« 
hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  wd* 
fare  of  the  service. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  command 
to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  duties. 

And  y^  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the  good  trust  reposed  in 
Tou,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  soldien 
be  duly  exercised  and  provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries. 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  wars, 
(as  herewith  ^ven  you, )  and  punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  those  United  Colo* 
nies  or  conuni  ttee  of  Congress. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  tliis  or  a  future  Congress. 

By  order  of  the  Congress. 

The  point  to  which  I  offer  this  is  that  this  is  the  only  form  of  commission 
ever  prescribed  by  law  in  this  country  to  a  military  officer,  and  in  draughting 
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commissions  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  '*  the  pleasure  of  the 
President"  was  inserted  instead  of  **  the  pleasure  of  Congress." 

The  Chikf  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection  ] 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  a  letter  .from 
the  Treasur}-  Department  in  answer  to  what  has  been  put  in  as  the  practice  of 
the  government  to  appoint  officers  during  the  recess.  [The  letter  was  handed 
to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent]  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  letters  which  were 
not  brought  to  your  attention  in  the  schedules  which  you  allowed  to  come  in. 
Only  so  much  of  the  practice,  as  I  charge,  as  would  make  on  one  side  was  put  in. 

[The  letter  was  returned  to  the  manager.] 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  letter  we  do  not  consider  as  applicable  to  any  point  that  we 
haye  made,  either  in  argument  or  in  evidence ;  nor  do  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  an.  opinion  of  the 
then  existing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  simply  an  immaterial  piece  of 
evidence ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  occupy  time  in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  only  ask  whether  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  stated  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not. 

Mr.  Evarts.  No.     I  have  stated  what  it  applied  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well.     I  will  read  the  letter : 

Treasury  Department,  August  23,  1855. 
Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  1 8th  instftDt,  recommendiupWilliam  Irving  Crandall  for  the  appoint- 
meDt  of  sarveyor  of  the  customs  at  Chattanoog^a,  Tennessee,  is  received.  The  office  not 
having  been  filled  before  the  adjoamment  of  the  Senate,  it  mnst  necessarily  remain  yacant 
until  its  next  session,  when  your  recommendation  of  Mr.  Crandall  will  receive  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe<Uent  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smith,  Charleston^  South  Carolina. 

After  a  pause, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  the  President  will  grant  me  a  moment.  Mr.  Randall 
did  not  bring  the  papers  which  I  called  for  to  me  until  since  we  have  come  into 
the  Senate,  and  I  want  to  examine  them  to  see  what  I  will  and  what  I  will  not 
o£Per.  [After  an  examination  of  the  papers.]  Mr.  Randall,  you  will  take  the 
stand. 

Albxandbr  W.  Randall  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.^  Had  you  any  copy  of  the  indictment  against  Foster  Blodgett  on  file 
in  your  office  ? 

Answer.  What  purported  to  be. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  suppose  about  the  time  the  original  copy  was 
filed  there. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  it  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?      . 

A.  It  is  in  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  copies  here  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  copy  there  before  you. 

Q.  A  copy  from  where  ? 

A.  From  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  produce  the  copy  from  your  office,  as  I  asked  you  ? 

A.  Because  that  would  not  prove  anything;  I  could  not  certify  that  it  was  a 
copy  without  having  the  original.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Q.  Have  you  produced  the  original  ? 

A.  I  understand  it  is  Here.  The  reason  I  did  not  produce  it  was,  I  under- 
stood it  was  here. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Before  some  committee.  It  was  sent  up  here  with  the  case.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  McGulloch  there  explains  that. 

Q.  The  letter  of  Mr.  McGulloch  explains  ahout  Mr.  Hopkins's  case,  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  put  in;  but  I  mean  now  to 'deal  with  Mr.  Blodgett's  case. 

A.  You  will  find  the  copy  of  two  indictments  fastened  together  in  the  origi- 
nal as  they  are  there,  and  I  understand  they  are  here.     That  is  the  reason  I  , 
did  not  bring  that,  for  I  could  not,  without  the  original,  certify  that  it  was  a 
copy. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  copy  from  the  Treasury  Department  this  morning  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  produce  here,  but  do  not  from  your  own  ofiSce  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  produce  that  because  I  could  not  certify  without  having 
the  original  that  it  was  a  true  copy ;  and,  understanding  the  others  were  here  in  the 
Senate,  I  did  not  bring  it. 

Q.  But  you  brought  this  copyt 

A.  I  had  forgotten  how  the  case  came  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent)  G^ntlenien,  I  will 
detach  these,  or  only  put  in  one  paper,  just  as  you  please. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Of  course,  we  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  care  to  go  through  detaching  the  copy  in  this 
one  case. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  Mr.  Blodgett's  indictment! 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.  '  I  now  offer  simply  the  indictment  in  Blod- 
gett's  case,  which  I  will  read,  without  detaching  it  from  the  other  paper : 

United  States  of  America,  southern  district  of  Georgia.    District  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  soathem  district  of  (Georgia. 

November  Term,  1867,  A.  D. 

The  grand  jurors  of  the  United  States,  chosen,  selected,  and  sworn,  in  and  for  the  southon 
district  of  Georgia,  being  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  southern  district  of  Georgia,  tad 
being  charged  to  inquire  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  body  of  the  said  district,  upon  their 
oatbs« 

Present :  that  heretofore,  that  is  to  sav,  on  the  S7ih  daj  of  July,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
1866,  one  Foster  ^lodgett,  of  the  city  of  Augusta  and  county  of  Kichmoud,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  in  the  southern  district  of  (Georgia  aforesaid,  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  the  said  office, 
that  is  to  say,  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster,  being  an  office  of  profit  under  the  eoYemment 
of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  in  tne  civil  department  of  the  public  service,  ana  tiiat  after 
said  appointment  and  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  and  before  he,  the 
said  Foster  Blodgett,  was  entitled  to  any  salary  or  other  emoluments  arising  from  the  said 
office,  to  wit,  the  office  of  deputv  postmaster  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Foster  BlMgett,  waa  then 
and  there  required  by  law  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  said  oa& 
being  l^  law  made  material  and  necessary  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  him,  the  said 
Foster  Blodgett,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  offiee  of 
deputy  postmaster  at  Augusta  aforesaid;  and  being  so  required  by  law,  he,  the  aaid  Foster 
Blodgett,  camO'  in  his  own  proper  person  before  David  Sl  Eoath,  a  judge  of  the  oourt  of 
ordinary  for  the  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  within  the  district  afore- 
said, and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1866,  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  within  the  county.  State,  and  district  aforesaid,  and 
then  and  there  was  duly  sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath  before  the  said  David  S.  Boath,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary  for  the  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  district 
aforesaid,  he,  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  being  then  and  there  duly  authorize  by  law,  and 
having  then  and  there  sufficient  and  competent  power  to  administer  the  said  oath  to  the  said 
Foster  Blodgett  in  that  behalf,  and  that  thereupon  the  said  Foster  Blodgett  having  so  sworn 
as  aforesaid,  and  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  having  been  moved  and 
seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  then  an(}  there,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid 
and  at  the  place  last  aforesaid,  before  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary 
as  aforesaid,  (he,  the  said  Roath,  havirg  then  and  there  competent  authority  to  administer  tkA 
said  oath  as  aforesaid,)  upon  his  oath  aforesaid,  sworn  to  before  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  en 
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the  6Ui  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  falsely,  wilihlly,  and  coimptly  did 
swear  to  the  purport  and  effidct  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

''I,  Foster  Blodgett,  (meaning^  the  said  Foster  Blodg^tt,)  being  appointed  deputy  post- 
master at  Augusta,  in  the  county  of  Kichmond,  and  State  of  Georgia,  do  swear  that  1  will 
•    faithfully  penorm  all  the  duties  required  of  me,  and  abstain  firom  anything  forbidden  by  the 
laws  in  relation  to  the  estabHshmeut  of  the  post  office  and  poat  roads  in  the  United  States ; 
and  that  I  will  honestly  and  truly  account  tor  and  pay  orra  any  moneys  belonging  to  the 
said  United  States  which  may  come  into  my  possession  or  control ;  and  I  do  further  solemnly 
swear  that  I  haye  neyer  yoluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  have  been 
a  citiseu  thereof;  that  I  haye  yoluntarily  giyen  no  aid,  eonntenance,  counsel,  or  encourage- 
ment to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostili^  thereto ;  that  I  haye  neither  sought  nor  accepted 
nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  wbateyer,  under  any  authority  or  pre- 
tended authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that  I  haye  not  yielded  a  yoluntary  sup- 
port to  any  pretended  goyemment,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States 
nostile  or  inimical  thereto ;  and  I  do  farther  swear  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I  will  bear  true  faitb  and  allegiaBoe  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion ;  and  that  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God." 
Whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  said  Foster  Blodgett  before  the  time  of  taking  the  said 
oath  as  aforesaid,  had  yoluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  aforesaid,  he,  the 
said  Foster  Blodgett,  having  been  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  he  bore  arms 
as  aforesaid,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  aforesaid ; .  and  whereas  hot  truth  and  in  fact,  he, 
the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  being  a  citizen  as  aforesaid,  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  oath,  voluntarily  had  given  aid  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hos- 
tility to  the  Unites  States  aforesaid,  and  had  voluntarily  as  aforesaid  given  countenance, 
counsel,  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States 
aforesaid ;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  he,  the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  had  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  said  oath  as  aforesaid,  accepted  an  office,  to  wit,  the  office  of  the  captaincy  of 
an  arullery  company  in  the  service  of  and  under  the  authority  of  tha  so-called  confederate 
States,  the  so-called  ConMerate  States  being  then  and  thero  an  authority  or  a  pretended 
authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  aforeeaid ;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  tact,  be, 
the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  being  a  citizen  as  aforesaid,  had  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  oath,  yielded  a  voluntaiy  support  to  a  pretended 
government  of  Georgia,  the  same  being  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  tixne  lie,  said  Fos- 
ter Blodgeti,  yieldea  a  voluntary  support  thereto,  a  pretended  authority  in  power  within  the 
United  States  and  hostile  thereto.    And  so  the  iurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid, 
do  say  that  the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  by  his  oath  aforesaid  taken  and  subscribed  on  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid,  by  David  8.  Roath,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary  as  aforesaid,  falsely, 
wilfully,  amd  eorru^thr,  in  manner  and  form  Moresind  did,  in  the  southern  district  of  Georgia, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  ooounit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  contrary  to 
the  forma  of  the  statuU  In  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States. 

HENEY  8.  FITCH, 
UwiUd  StaU9  Attomtif  for  Oeorgia. 

[Indorsement.] 
United  States  of  America,  soutbem  district  of  Georna,  United  States  district  court,  Novem- 


lieoraja,  i 
her  term,  ldo7. 

United  STATBi    > 

vs.  >IndictmentlDr  perjuxy* 

Foster  Blodgett.  ) 

Wltneeaes :  James  A.  Bennett,  Ambrose  B.  Wright,  Dr.  M.  J.  Jones,  John  N.  Wray, 
Avers  D'Antiquac,  George  W.  Yennurey,  Alien  Phillips,  John  L.  Ellis. 
Atmebill: 

HENBY  BINGHAM,  Fanmmm. 

Sayanhah,  Nopendter  87, 1867. 
f^led  NoTember  29,  1807. 

JAMES  Mcpherson,  curk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  charge  that  be  was  a  captain  in  the  rebel  service  t 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  He  was  charged  with  being  a  captain  in  a  volunteer 
company.     (To  the  witness.)     Now,  Mr.  Randall,  upon  notice  which  you  have 
pat  in  as  ^ven  to  Mr.  Blodgett  being  sent  to  him,  dia  he  return  an  answer,  and 
ie  this  paper  that  answer  or  a  copy  of  it  ?    (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witnessA 
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A.  These  are  copiee  of  the  papers  that  are  on  file.  I  eau  onlj  ewear  to  them 
as  copies  of  papers  on  file.     I  betiere  these  are  correct  copies. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  copy  of  his  answer  t     Will  you  look  at  it  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  read  it  all  over ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  notice  left  here  on  the  3d  of  January,  we  have  leaned  by  the  paper 
which  was  pnt  in  oh  Batnrday  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  dd  of  January. 

Q.  And  on  the  10th  he  returned  this  answer  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  offer  it.    It  is  : 

WA8HIK6T0N,  D.  C,  Jomiar^  10,  186a 
Hon.  A.  W.  Randall  : 
Sir 

Mr.  £vART8.  One  moment,  Mr.  Manager.  We  suppose  that  there  is  no 
inquiry  before  this  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeadiment  as  to  the  tmth  Gt 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Blodgett,  nor  as  to  his  d^ences.  We  pat  in  eyideace 
nothing  but  tl^  official  action  of  the  goremment  through  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  that  only  in  answer  to  an  oral  statement  conoemiog  it  which  Mr. 
blodgett  had  himself  given.  Now,  the  manager  brings  in  the  indictment,  and 
having  got  that  in,  claims  the  right  to  repel  it  and  thus  produce  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  of  the  reason  of  Mrr  Blodgett's  suspension.  We  aubmit 
to  the  Senate  diat  the  proof  is  irrelevant 

Mr.  Manager  BotLbr.  Mr.  President,  the  case  stands  thus :  Mr.  Foster  Blod- 
gett, who  is  mayor  of  the  city  of  Augusta,  appointed  by  General  Pope,  and  t 
member  of  die  constitutional  convention-*—* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No  part  of  that  statement  is  m  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  put  it  in  evidence,  and  am  stating  mj 
'  case.    I  have  got  it  all  here.    He  was  a  member  of  the  constitntional  convoh 
tion  and  an  active  Union  man 

The  Chirp  JudriOB.  The  honorable  manager  will  pleaee  rednee  his  off^  to 
prove  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  after  I  state  the  grounds  of  it.    I  will  pnt 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Juatice  thinkfi  it  ought  to  be  reaooed  to 
writing  now,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  pass  upon  the  qu^tion  whether  thej 
will  receive  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  They  cannot  until  I  make  the  statement,  sir. 

The  Chibp  Jubticb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  same  rule  which  was 
applied  to  the  counsel  for  the  President  yesterday  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
honorable  managers  to-day.  The  managers  should  state  in  writing  the  natere 
of  the  evidence  which  they  propose  to  introdtice,  and  the  Senate  can  then  pass 
upon  the  question  whether  tney  desire  to  hear  that  class  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  the  manager  propose  to  offer  that  paper  in  evid^ice  itaelfT 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  T  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  nothing  else  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  offer  something  else  besides.  At 
present  I  propose  to  offer  this,  and  it  is  the  first  dme  any  counsel  has  been 
thus  stopped.  I  assume,  Mr.  President — I  never  have  assumed  any  differ- 
ent— that  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  to-day  as  yesterday.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  underatood  as  asking  anything  different. 

.  The  Chibp  Justiob.  The  honorable  manager  appears  to  the  Chief  Justice 
to  be  making  a  statement  of  matters  which  are  not  in  proof,  and  of  which  the 
Senate  has  as  yet  heard  nothing.  He  states  that  he  intends  to  p«t  tiiem  in 
proof.  The  Chief  Justice  there^re  requires  that  the  nature  of  tlie  evidenc« 
that  he  proposes  to  put  before  the  Senate  shall  be  reduced  to  writiBg,  as  bn 
been  done  heretofore.  He  will  make  the  ordinary  offer  to  proves  and  thea 
the  Senate  will  judge  whetlier  they  will  receive  the  evidence-or  not . 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  was  trying  to  state  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  record 
prodaeed  bj  the  other  side*  It  is  the  first  time,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  any 
counsel  has  been  intemipted  in  diis  way.    This 

The  Chirp  Justicb.  Does  the  honorable  manager  decline  to  put  his  state- 
ment in  writing? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  deolming  to  put  the  statement  in  writings  sir. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  Then  the  honorable  manager  will  have  the  goodness 
to  pnt  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  can  do  h,  sir,  by  taking  sniBcient  time. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  It  will  be  allowed. 

The  proposition  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  This  is  the  offer,  sir : 

We  offer  to  show  that  Foster  Blodgett,  tbe  major  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Pope,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Geor^a,  beinff,  becanse  of  his 
tther  '    '" 


loyalty,  obnoziotts  to  some  portion  of  the  dtktetm  lately  in  rebdlHon  ar ahist  the  United  States, 
by  tbe  testimony  of  snch  citizens  an  indictment  was  procured  to  be  round  agfainst  him ;  that 
said  indictment  heing  sent  to  the  Postmaster  Geneild,  he  therenpon,  withoat  authority  of 
law,  sufijpended  said  Foster  Blodeett  from  office  indefinitely,  without  any  other  complaint 
against  him  and  withoat  any  heanng^,  and  did  not  send  to  the  8enate  the  report  of  such  sus- 
pension, the  office  being  one  within  the  appointment  of  the  President  by  and  with  the  adrioe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  this  to  be  proved  in  part  by  the  answer  of  Blodgett  to  the  Post- 
master General's  notice  of  such  suspension,  being  a  portion  of  the  papers  on  file  in  the  Post 
Office  Denartment,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Postmaster  General  was  taken,  a  portion 
of  which  have  been  put  in  evidence  bv  the  counsel  of  the  President,  and  that  Mr.  Blodgett 
is  shown  by  the  evidence  in  the  reoora  to  have  atways  been  friendly  to  the  United^States  and 
oyal  to  the  government. 

That  is  the  ofier.    On  this  we  wish  to  be  heard  at  sueh  thne  as  the  Ohair 
will  permit. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  as 
being  wholly  irrelevant  to  this  case.  The  evidence  concerning  Foster  Blodgett 
was  produced  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  on  their  part  was  confined  to  his 
oral  testimony  that  he  had  received  certain  commissions  nnder  which  he  held 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Angnsta ;  that  he  had  been  suspended  in  that  office 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  some  form  of  its  action,  and  there  was 
a  superadded  negative  conclusion  of  his  that  his  case  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
Senate.  In  taking  up  that  case  the  defence  offered  nothing  but  the  official 
action  of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  the  head  of* 
that  d<'partment  that  it  was  nis  own  act,  without  previous  knowledge  or  subse- 
quent direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  that  official  order, 
thus  a  part  of  the  action  of  iht  department,  it  appears  that  the  ground  of  it  was 
an  indictment  against  Mr.  Blodgett.  A  comjplaint  was  made  that  that  indict- 
ment was  not  produced.  The  managers  having  procured  ft,  having  put  it  in 
evidence,  they  now  mropose  to  put  in  evidence  his  answer  to  that  hidictment  ot- 
to the  accusation  nrnde  before  the  Postmaster  G'eneral. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  know  you  do  not  meafi  to  misstate— *his  answer  to- 
the  Postmaster  General's  notice,  not  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Etarts.  His  answer  to  the  accusation  and  the  evidence  concerning  the: 
accusation  as  phu^  before  the  Postmaster  General,  I  understood. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  an  answer  to  the  mdietment 

Mr.  Evarts.  An  answer  to  the  indictment  so  ftur  as  it  was  the  accusation 
before  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  understood  you  to  say  so ;  that  is,  you 
propose  to  prove  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  always  had 
been,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  rebel  troops.  I  understood 
you  to  say  so ;  and  now  the  honorable  manager  states  that  this  paper,  which  is  ' 
part  of  bis  evidence  to  sustain  Mr.  Blodgett's  loyalty  and  defeat  the  accusation 
against  Bim,  in  which  Mr.  Blodgett  may  be  entirely  right  for  aught  I  know,  is 
a  letter  written  by  him  ten  days  after  his  suspension ;  and  the  honorable  man- 
ager states  that  that  letter  of  his,  written  to  the  Postmaster  General  ten  dayr 
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after  bis  BngpensioD,  vas  a  part  of  the  papers  npon  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral acted  in  anspendiog  him.  How  that  could  be,  in  the  nature  of  thin^  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see.  He  was  suspended  on  the  3d.  Ten  days  after  be 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  incrimination  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  papers  on  which 
the  Postmaster  General  suspended  him,  it  is  said. 

The  honorable  court  can  see  that  this  is  not  evidence  introduced  bj  us  in  dis- 
paragement of  Foster  Blodgett  Xt  is  evidence  introduced  bj  us  to  show  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  suspension,  which  suspension  the 
managers  bad  put  in  by  oral  testimony ;  and  under  cover  of  that  the  leaned 
manager  first  seeks  to  introduce  the  accusations  agaiust  Blodgett,  and  then  to 
rebut  tbero.  If  this  evidence  is  rightly  put  in  on  their  part,  we  of  course  can 
meet  it  on  ours ;  and  we  shall  have  an  interesting  excursion  from  ^e  impeach- 
ment trial  of  the  President  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Foater  Blodgett  on  the  question 
of  loyalty ;  and  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  there  is  a  witness  in  the  city  who 
can  testify  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  go  en 
with  that  proof  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Manager  Botler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  think  now  it  will  wsi 
be  out  of  any  order,  either  of  to-day  or  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  for  me  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  offer  this  evidence. 

Foster  Blodgett  was  called  here  to  show  that,  holding  an  office  which  reqnoed 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  had  been  suspended  indefinitely  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  he  supposed,  and  as  we  supposed,  on  the  3d 
of  Janujiry,  1868,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  so  far  aa  nis  official  dnticB 
were  concerned,  and  without  any  adjudication  or  conviction  of  any  ertme,  and 
a  man  placed  in  his  office  as  special  agrait  with  the  same  salary  and  a  little 
more ;  so  that  it  amounted  to  a  removal  and  putting  a  man  into  the  office  as 
now  appears  by  the  papers  presented.  Mr.  Blodgett  testified  that  up  to  the  daj 
he  testified  he  had  not  had  his  case  before  the  Senate ;  he  could  get  no  redreM. 
We  thought  that  upon  the  proposition  that  the  Fres^ent  deur^  to  obey  the 
law,  except  that  he  wanted  to  miake  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  it,thk 
was  quite  pertinent  evidence.  He  having  put  forward  broadly  in  his  answer 
that  be  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  obey  the  laws,  the  civil-tenure  act  and  all 
other  laws,  except  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionali^  of 
the  law,  these  facts  are  put  in,  and  these  facts  are  yet  imdisputed.  They  cidled 
Mr.  Postmaster  General  Randall  on  Saturday,  and  he  produced,  and  tney  pat 
in,  a  letter  of  appointment  of  one  Summers,  special  agent,  with  a  salarr  thefcin 
set  out  They  iubo  put  in  a  letter  informing  Mr.  Bloc^tt  that  he  had  been  sas- 
pended  from  office.  That  letter  states  precisely  that  it  was  upon  an  indictment 
for  perjary,  not  setting  out  the  indictment,  so  as  to  leave  us  to  infer  that  Foster 
Blodgett  had  in  some  controversy  between  neighbor  and  neighbor,  or  citiaen  aad 
citisen,  somewhere  conunitted  wilful  and  corrupt  peijurv,  and  that  it  was  to 
heinous  a  case  that  the  Postmaster  General  felt  obliffed  instantly  to  suspend 
him;  and  it  was  a  case,  he  said,  where  the  great  law  of  necessity  compelled  bin 
to  suspend  him  at  once.  In  order  to  meet  that  we  asked  for  the  indictaieiiL 
We  got  it  at  last  from  the  Treasury  Department,  a  copy  of  it  The  indictneot 
then  makes  certain  statements  against  Mr.  Foster  Blodgett.  Now,  Mr.  Foster 
Blodgett,  instantly  upon  being  notified — ^this  being  the  3d  of  January*  and  the 
paper,  which  I  shall  show  you,  being  dated  the  10th — seven  daya  <mly,  three 
from  ten  leaves  seven,  not  ten,  Mr.  Counsel,  so  that  inadvertences  can  take  plsce 
as  well  on  the  one  side  as  the  other  ■ 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  you  consider  it  noiaterial,  I  will  retract 

Mr.  Manager  Buti^r.  I  do  not  consider  it  material  only  as  a  matter  of  eon- 
rectness ;  that  is  alL  As  I  say,  seven  days  afterward,  being  in  Waafaingtoo. 
he  instantly  answers  and  puts  on  file  his  justification,  that  this  was  all  a  rebel 
plot  and  treason  against  the  United  States  in  fact    Having  put  that  on  filci 
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Now,  I  baye  not  said  to  the  Senate  that  this  paper  was  that  upon  which  Mr. 
Randall  acted  in  suspending  him,  bat  I  do  say  It  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  ease,  and  it  is  a  paper  on  which  Mr.  Randall  acted  in  not  returning  that 
suspension  through  the  Presideift  to  the  Sonate.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dall had  no  business  to  return  it  to  the  Senate.  He  had  just  as  much  business 
to  return  it  to  the  Senate  as  he  had  to  suspend  him. 

We  are  answered,  too,  that  they  put  in  only  the  official  act  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  had  the  honor  to  explain  to  the  Senate  some  days  ago  that  I  under- 
stood an  official  act  to  be  that  which  was  made  a  man's  duty  by  law  to  do.  I 
never  understood  that  there  was  any  other  official  act.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  kind  of  acts  which  a  man  does  where  the  law  does  not  require 
him  to  do  them  are  officious  acts,  and  not  official ;  and  I  think  this  was  the 
most  officious  act  I  have  ever  known — one  which  the  Postmaster  General  says 
there  is  no  law  for,  which  was  justified  by  no  statute.  A  man  is  suspended  ; 
his  reputation  is  ruined  as  far  as  it  can  be ;  the  tribunal  the  law  has  appointed 
hefore  which  he  could  have  a  hearing,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
Hifbrmed  of  it  in  the  regular  way.  It  affects  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  was  informed  of  it  after  it  was  done,  and  he  has  taken  no  action  ; 
and  then  when  we  put  him  on  to  say  to  us,  "  I  have  been  suspended  and  cannot 
go  before  the  Senate,"  the  answer  is  what  ?  When  he  simply  says  that,  the 
answer  is  to  put  in  the  iact  that  he  was  indicted  in  order  to  blacken  his  reputa- 
tion and  send  it  out  to  the  country. 

I  never  saw  Foster  Blodgett  until  the  day  he  was  brought  upon  this  stand. 
I  have  no  interest  in  him  any  more  than  any  other  gentleman  or  position  in  the 
south.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  you  had  been  treated  in  that  way  when  here  as  a 
witness  under  the  summons  of  the  Senate  by  the  numagers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  testify  to  a  fact,  and  then  the  President,  after  refusing  you 
any  hearing  before  the  constitutional  tribunal  and  legal  tribunal,  had  put  in  the 
fiict  to  blacken  your  character  that  you  had  been  inaicted,  would  you  not  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  putting  in  at  least  vour  answer  on  record  in  the  case, 
that  which  you  did  instantly  f  It  is  said  to  be  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 
True,  it  is ;  but  it  also  contains  exhibits  and  other  papers  which  establish  the 
&ct8  beyond  controversy. 

It  is  said  here,  with  a  slur,  that  they  have  got  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  was 
in  the  rebel  army.  I  do  not  doubit  it — ^plenty  of  them — ^whether  he  was  or  not. 
But  what  I  say  is,  that  while  he  was  only  a  captain  in  a  militia  company,  and  called 
into  service  and  bound  to  obey  the  powers  that  be,  and  he  was  indicted  because 
he  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  State  of  G^rgia  to  compel  him  to  hold  the  com- 
mission ;  and  taking  no  commission,  he  had  either  to  go  or  lose  his  life ;  and 
he  could  well  swear,  although  he  went  as  a  militia  captain  into  the  service,  that 
be  did  not  voluntarily  go.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  has  a  right  to  have 
before  the  country  that  he  has  been  traduced— a  man  among  his  neighbors  so 
well  known  that  they  elected  him  to  make  the  constitutional  law  for  them ;  a 
man  among  his  neighbors  so  well  known  that  General  Pope  appointed  him 
mayor  of  this  very  town  where  he  held  the  office ;  a  man  so  well  known  that 
when  the  State  of  G^rgia  shall  come  here  and  demand  a  place  in  this  chamber 
I  have  no  doubt  Foster  Blodgett  will  come  and  take  his  place  beside  the  proud- 
est of  you. 

I  say  under  these  circumstances  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  this  testimony  before 
you ;  and  if  the  mere  objection  is  want  of  relevancy  I  put  it  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  a  witness  that  the  House  of  Representatives  brought  here,  and  who  is 
now  being  oppressed  by  the  entire  power  of  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  been  confessedly,  without  law,  against  right,  suspended 
from  his  office  and  so  removed,  can  get  no  hearing  before  this  tribunal  or  any 
other,  because  the  President  controls  his  district  attorney  and  he  cannot  get  a> 
trial  down  there,  and  they  will  not  report  him  up  here,  and  he  cannot  get  a  triaf 
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here.  It  appeals  to  your  justice.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  excoraioD  in 
trying  the  case  of  Foster  Blodgett.  I  only  propose  to  put  in  all  the  papers  that 
were  on  file  ir  the  Post  Office  Department  abont  this  ease  that  bear  on  my  side 
of  the  6a8e.  They  have  put  in  snch  papers  as'bear  on  their  side  of  the  case, 
and  I  propose  to  put  in  such  papers  as  bear  on  my  side  of  the  case  oat  of  the 
same  bundle,  that  they  shall  not  pick  out  such  as  please  them  and  have  Utem 
put  in  without  my  picking  out  and  putting  in  from  the  same  bundle  soch  as 
please  us. 

Mr.  Eva  bts.  We  do  not  pnt  in  anything  from  the  bundle.  We  put  in  merely 
the  action  of  the  department.  You  have  taken  a  paper  from  the  bundle  and 
now  propose  to  put  in  an  answer  to  it  That  is  now  the  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence. We  have  as  little  to  do  with  and  as  little  care  for  Foster  Blodgett  as 
possible ;  but  you  brought  him  here  and  compelled  us  to  state  the  circumstaocea 
of  the  department's  action.  We  have  statea  them.  If  his  case  is  to  be  tried 
by  this  court  because  it  eaanot  be  tried  by  anv  other,  and  if  that  is  a  ground  of 
jurisdiction,  of  course  you  may  have  plen^  of  work. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove  made  by  the 
honorable  managers. 

The  chief  clerk  read  : 

We  oflfer  to  show 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  Stop  a  moment  Perhaps  I  will  amend  the  offer  a 
little,  though  not  in  substance.  With  leave,  sir,  I  will  withdraw  that  and  tike 
one  which  covers  the  same  points,  but  is  much  shorter,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  one  of  my  associates. 

The  Chibf  Jitsticb.  The  Secretary  will  re^d  the  offer  to  prove  new  made 
by  the  honorable  managers. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

fhe  defendant's  oonnsel  haTine  produced  from  ibe  files  of  the  Post  Office  Department  § 
part  of  the  record  showinjr  the  alfeged  causes  for  the  snspeasioQ  of  Foster  Blodgett  m  deputy 
poiitmaster  at  Aa^usta,  Qeor|p^  we  ^ow  propose  to  give  in  evidence  the  residue  of  said 
record,  iucloding  tne  papers  on  file  in  the  said  case,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  whole  of 
the  case  as  the  same  was  presented  to  the  Postmaster  (Jeneml  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Buspension  of  the  said  Blodgett. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Oor  objection  to  that  offer,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  that 
it  does  not  present  correctly  the  relation  of  the  papers. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  original  offer  to  prove  has  been  withdrawn..  The  offer  which  hi 
just  been  read  has  been  substituted^  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  now  proposed  to  be  offered  should  be  received  will  say  aye ;  contrwy 
opinion  no.  (Putting  the  question.)  The  noes  have  it.  The  evidence  is  not 
received. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that,  if  not  too 
late. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  too  late.  If  there  be  no  objection,  however,  tbe 
Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  on  taking  the  yeas  and  nays.  There  seema 
to  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Randall,  I  have  been  informed 
that  you  desire  to  make  some  statement  about  this  removal.  If  it  does  not  pnt 
in  anything  that  the  President  said  or  anybody  else  I  shall  not  object. 

The  Witness.  I  expressed  to  a  gentleman  this  morning  a  wish  to  explain 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  made  this  suspension.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  which  there  is  no  provision  of  law  to  meet,  like  several  others  that  we  have, 
and  one  that  I  passed  upon  this  last  week.  The  copy  of  this  indictment  was 
brought  to  me,  and  the  district  attorney  at  the  same  time  or  about  the  same  time, 
soon  afterward  at  any  rate,  came  to  me  and  made  statements  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  found.    Under  the  tenure-of-office  law,  if  we  acted  imdff 
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that,  the  Preeident  would  have  no  power,  as  I  nnderatood  it,  to  suspend  any 
officer  during  the  seesion  of  the  Senate.  The  only  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
to  send  up  the  name  of  some  man  in  his  place,  removing  Mr.  Blodgett.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  riolatiou  of  the  law  by  Mr.  Blodgett  might  be  merely 
a  technical  violation  of  the  law.  If  it  was  a  technical  violation  of  the  law — I 
am  telling  now  what  my  reasoning  was  on  the  subject— if  it  was  true  tliat  he 
was  forced  into  the  rebel  service  and  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  this 
violation  of  the  oath  of  office  law  in  taking  that  oath  was  merely  a  technical 
violation  for  which  he  was  indicted,  I  did  not  want  him  turned  out ;  and  for 
that  reason  I  took  the  responsibility  of  doing  this  thing,  of  making  this  suspen- 
sion and  putting  a  special  agent  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office  until  we  could 
ascertain  more  rally  what  t^  facts  were  in  the  case,  and  what  action  ought  to 
be  taken.  Those  are  the  circumstances  under  which  this  thing  was  done. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Whv  did  you  not  report  it  to  the  President  for  his  action  f 

A.  I  told  the  President  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Afterward  ;  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  it  before  you  undertook  to  take  the  responsibility  f 
Did  you  not  suppose  he  would  turn  him  out  7 

A.  Because  the  only  thing  he  could  do,  if  he  did  anything,  was  to  send  to  the 
Senate  some  other  nomination,  turning  this  man  out. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  you,  following  the  law,  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  somebody  in  place  of  this  man, 
removed ;  and  you  thought,  breaking  the  law,  you  could  do  something  better  ? 

A.  I  do  not  put  it  in  any  such  shape  as  that.  I  stated  it  just  exactly  as  it 
occurred.  I  did  not  want  the  man  turned  out  if  Ihis  was  a  mere  technical  vio- 
lation of  the  law  on  which  he  was  indicted,  and  if  he  was  an  honest  man.  That 
was  the  reason  I  was  disposed  to  ascertain  the  facts.  It  may  have  been  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  law ;  but  I  assumed  the  *doing  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  not 
having  an  act  of  injustice  done  to  him  if  he  was  an  honest  man. 

Q.  Was  the  Senate  in  session  on  the  3d  of  January  last  7 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  in  session  on  that  day  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  recess  7 

A.  There  may  have  been ;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Then  the  reason  that  the  Senate  was  in  session  did  not  apply  to  this  case  t 

A.  I  considered  the  Senate  in  session.  I  do  not  look  upon  a  recess  for  two 
or  three  or  five  days  as  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  gf  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  the  Senate  was  actually  in  session  on  that  particular 
day. 

Q.  You  deemed  it  to  be  in  session,  and  you  treated  it  as  if  in  session  ? 

A.  I  considered  the  session  as  continuing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness.  I  will  reduce 
it  to  writing,  , 

The  Witness.  One  suggestion  I  forgot  to  make  which  I  wish  to  mention. 
The  reason  whv  something  was  not  further  done  in  the  case  is  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  information  on  this  subject,  and  then  this  trouble  began,  and  this  case  has 
Iain  long  without  any  intention  to  delay  it,  and  no  fur|;her  action  has  been  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  By  trouble  yon  mean  the  impeachment,  I  suppose  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  no  time  to  have  copies  made,  but  I  have 
brought  here  the  original  papers  which  were  filed  at  the  time  he  was  appointed. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  want  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  them. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  question  proposed  by  the  senator  from  California 
has  been  submitted  in  writing,  and  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  question  propounded  by  Mr.  GonnoBS  was  read,  aA  ioQows  : 

Have  Ton  ever  taken  any  step  since  yonr  act  suapendiag  Foster  Blodgett  in  farther  invosti- 
gation  of  bis  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  trying  to  secure  information.  There  is  considerable  infomui- 
tion  among  the  papers  here  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  what  we  offered  to  put  in. 

The  WiTNRSS.  Beyond  what  70U  offered  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  offered  one  thing  at  a  time.  We  have  no  more 
questions  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Nor  we. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  Mr.  President,  an  official  copj  of  the 
order  creating  the  military  department  of  the  Atlantic,  and  putting  Greneial 
Sherman  into  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  What  does  that  rebut?  I  am  not  aware  £hat  we  have  given 
way  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Do  70U  object! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do,  unless  it  is  relevant  and  rebutting.  I  do  not  recall  anj 
eyidence  that  we  have  given  concerning  the  department  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  put  in  to  show  part  of  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  day  that  he  restored  General  Thomas.  That 
date  was  not  fixed  until  after  General  Thomas  came  on  to  the  stand.  The 
object  is  to  show  what  was  done  militarily  on  that  same  day.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  put  in. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  do  not  see  any  connection  with  General  Thomas's  testimony. 
The. only  connection  the  honorable  manager  states  is  that  he  learned  from  Gen- 
eral Thomas  when  he  was  restored,  as  if  he  di*not  know  that  before.  It  was 
all  public  when  he  was  restored.  It  does  not  connect  itself  at  all  with  any  evi- 
dence we  have  produced.  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  that  it  Wfes  forgotten  or 
overlooked,  that  is  another  matter ;  but  to  brin|;  it  in  as  rebutting  is  a  consider- 
tion  which  we  cannot  consider  well  suggested. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  learning  a  thing  in  the 
trial  of  a  cause  I  mean  learning  it  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  during  the  toial* 
not  what  I  know  in  the  country  from  the  newspapers,  because  they  are  not 
always  the  best  sources  of  knowledge.  I  say  that  General  Thomas  testifies 
that  on  the  13th  of  Februaiy  the  President  made  an  order  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  position  as  Adjutant  General.  That  was  fixed  by  his  testimony ; 
it  was  not  fixed  before.  That  was  an  order  given  on  the  i3th  to  General  Grant, 
which  was  not  published,  a  private  letter  or  order.  Now,  I  want  to  show  that 
on  that  same  day.  Or  the  day  before,  this  new  military  division  was  made  here, 
and  Genei*al  Shetman  ordered  to  the  command  of  it,  showing  the  acta  of  the 
President  at  or  about  the  same  time.  The  presiding  officer  has  so  well  told  ns 
heretofore  the  competency  of  the  acts  of  a  party  about  the  same  time  as  being  a 
part  of  the  res  gesia^  and  the  Senate  has  so  often  allowed  testimony  to  come  in 
to  that  effect,  that  I  cannot  conceive  why  this  cannot  be  competent.  It  is  part 
of  the  things  done  by  the  President  on  the  same  day,  or  the  day  before  Thomas 
was  restored.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  whether  it  is  rebut- 
ting ;  I  do  not  understand  that  that  rule  belongs  here. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  the  part  of  the  honorable  managers,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  in  evidence  an  order  establishing  the  department  of  die  Atlantic.  The 
Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BucKALEW.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  a  question  submitted 
to  General  Sherman  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  reference  to  this  very 
matter.  If  our  clerk  will  turn  to  the  record  he  will  find  that  a  question  was  put 
to  General  Sherman  as  to  the  establishment  of  die  department  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  was  ruled  out. 
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llie  Ohibf  Justigb.  The  Seeretarj  will  read  the  question  referred  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate.  This  being  a  mat- 
ter of  public  document,  I  suppose  we  can  refer  to  it  in  the  argument.  We 
withdraw  the  offer. 

TJbe  Ghibp  Ju&ticjb.  The  offer  to  prove  made  hy  the  honorable  managers 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  have  now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  a  list  pre- 
pared as  carefullj  as  we  were  able  to  prepare  it  urthe  time  ?iven  us,  from  the 
laws,  of  the  various  officers  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
President's  claim  here  of  a  right  to  remove  at  pleasure.  That  is  to  saj,  if  he 
can  remove  at  pleasure  and  appoint  ad  interim^  this  is  a  list  of  officers  taken 
from  the  laws,  with  their  salaries,  being  a  correlative  list  to  that  put  in  hj  the 
counsel,  showing  the  number  of  officers  and  the  amount  of  salaries  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  President.  In  order  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate  I  will  read 
the  recapitulation  only  thus  : 

In  the  Navy,  War,  State,  Interior, -Post  Office,  Attorney  General,  AgrieuUare,Edacation, 
and  Treasiuy,  the  officers  are  41,558;  the  grand  total  of  tneir  emoloments  Ib  121,180,736  87 
a  jear. 

I  propose  that  the  same  course  shall  be  taken  with  this  as  with  the  like 
schedule,  this  being  a  compilation  from  the  laws,  that  it  be  printed  as  part  of 

The  Chirp  Justicb.  Is  there  any  objection? 
Mr.  EvABTS.  K  it  shows  what  it  is  there  is  no  objection. 
The  document  is  as  follows : 

'i 
Navy  Department^  as  per  Navy  Regiiter  for  1868. 


Oflloe. 


Number.  Anniulpfty.        TotaL 


Secretary 

Assiitant  Secretary ..,* 

Solicitor  and  Jadge  Advocate  Oencnd 

Admiral 

Vice-admiral ; 

Rear-admiral 

Ooinmodoreg 

Captains 

Commanden 

Lieutenant  commandera 

Lientenanti 

Ma»ter» 

Enidgns 

Midshipmen ^ 

Surgeons  as  captains , 

Surgeons  as  commanderv. 

Surgeons  as  lieutenant  commanders 

Passed  asslntant  surgeons  as  lieatenants 

Assistant  surgeons  as  masters , 

Paymaster  a»  commodore 

Paymasiers  as  captains 

Paymasters  as  commanders 

Paymasters  as  lieutenant  commanden 

?araed  aalstant  paymasters  as  Uenteoants 

Assistant  paymasters  as  masters 

Chief  engineer  as  commodore 

Chief  engineers  as  captalnfc 

Chief  engineers  as  commanders 

Chief  engineers  as  lieutenant  commanden 

P^st  assistant  engineen  as  lieutenants 

^^coDd  assistant  engineen  as  masten 

,  jt^^  assistant  engineen  as  midshipmen  after  graduation. 

Ch^lalnsas  commanden 

^aplains  as  lieutenant  commanden 

^ofesson  of  mathematics  as  commanden 

Professon  of  mathematica  as  lieutenant  commanden 

Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9* 
S4* 
49* 
90* 
136* 
45* 
29* 
58* 
157* 
14* 
38* 
98* 
49* 
88* 

1* 
19* 
30* 
36* 
39* 
26* 

1* 

4* 
34* 
11* 
88* 
131* 
94* 

7* 
11* 

4* 

7* 


$8,000  00 
3,500<9) 
3,500  00 

10,000  00 
7.000  00 
5.000  00 
4.000  00 
3,500  00 
2,800  00 
2,348  00 
1,875  00 
1.500  00 
1,200  00 
80O0O 
3,500  00 
9,800  00 
2,343  00 
1,879  00 
1,500  00 
4,000  00 
3,500  00 
2.800  00 
2,343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
4,000  00 
3,500  00 
2,800  00 
2.343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
800  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 


18.000  00 

3,500  00 

3,50000 

10.000  00 

7,000  00 

45,000  00 

96,000  00 

171,500  00 

252,000  00 

318. 648  00 

84,375  00 

43,500  00 

62.400  00 
125,600  00 

49,000  00 
106.400  00 
65,301  00 
78.750  00 
42,000  00 
4,000  00 
30,000  00 
84,000  00 
84,348  00 
73,125  00 
38,000  00 
4,000  00 
14,000  00 
95,900  00 
85,773  00 
165,000  00 
196,500  00 
19,200  00 
19.600  00 
25.773  00 
11,200  00 

16.401  00 


1.210 2,464.594  00 
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Navy  DepartmeiU^  oiper  Navy  Register  Jar  1868— Gentianed. 


Oil«e. 


NonbOT. 


Anraalpay. 


Total 


WARRANT  OFFf OER«. 

BoAtawainf 

Qiranerf 

CarpenteriM  gonnert 

Saibnaken  ai  goimen 

CONSTRUCTORS. 

Kaval  eoDBtrnetor  as  oommodore 

Naval  eoattnicior  a«  «aptiUa 

NaTal  MMMtracCon  aa  oomoMUiden 

Maval  eonitractor  aa  Uentenaat commander... 
ih  wlaiant  nairal  cooatrnatora  aa  miitari 


36 
31 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 


174 


U 


RtTIRBD  AND  RMRTBO  LUT. 

Raar-admlral 

Commodorea 

Oaftaina 

Oommandera 

JAe>nUmamt  ooBimauderi. 

Maatara  (not  In  the  line  of  promotion) 

Midshipman 

Sorgeons  as  captaini 

Borgeons  ai  eommandera 

Burgeons  aa  lieutenant  commanders 

Passed  assistant  surgeons  as  Uentenants 

Assistant  snrgeons  as  masters 

Paymasters  as  captains 

Paymaster  as  commander 

Chief  engineer  as  lieutenant  oommai^ler 

,  First  aasistant  engineers  as  lieutenants 

'  Beeond  assistant  engineers  as  masters 

Chaplains  as  commanders 

Chaplain  as  lieutenant  ot 

Professor  as  commander 

Professor  as  lieutenant  commander 

Naval  constructor  as  eapt»in 

Boatswains 

Qunnars. 

Carpenters 


17 
65 
38 
17 
3 
6 
1 

18 
3 
3 
3 
4 
15 
1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


MARUfl  CORPS. 

Brigadier  general  and  commandant 

Mitlora,  (ataff)  . '. 

Captaina,  (utafT) ^ 

Colonel,  (lino) 

Lieutenant  colonels,  (line) 

M^ort,(llne) 

Captains.  (line) 

First  lieutenants,  (line) 

teeond  lieutenants.  (Une) 


1 
3 
8 
1 
8 
4 
19 
30 
27 


$4,000  00 

asoooo 

8,800  00 
2.343  00 
1.500  00 


89 


$8,000  00 

1.800  00 

1,600  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

800  00 

500  00 

1,600  00 

L400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,600  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,600  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600  00 


$6,130  00 
8.666  00 
1,776  00 
3,365  00 
3.015  50 
2,666  00 
1,776  00 
1,616  00 
1,536  00 


$58,000  00 
55,000  00 
36,000  00 
31,000  00 


174,000  00 


$4.000  00 
3,900  00 
8. 400  00 
2,343  00 

7,mm 


85.743  00 


$34,000  00 

117,000  00 

51,90100 

83.600  00 

3.900  00 

4,800  00 

900  00 

88,800  00 

4,800  00 

3.900  00 

3,900  00 

3,809  00 

94.000  00 

1.400  00 

1,300  00 

4.000  00 

6,400  00 

11,900  00 

1,300  00 

1,400  00 

1,900  00 

1,600  00 

3,600  00 

3^600  00 

3,600  00 

3,600  00 


346,000  00 


$6.130  00 
7.998  00 
3,552  00 
3.365  00 
6.03100 
10.664  00 
33,744  00 
48,480  00 
41,479  00 


161,436  00 


RECAPITULATION— NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


Oflioe. 


Total  amiasl 
pay. 


Secretary  of  War,  4bc,  and  aetire  list . 

Warrant  oflBcera 

Maval  e<HMitmotor8 

Retired  and  reserved  list 

Marine  corps , 


Total. 


Digitigecl 


odgle 


$9;  464,394  00 

174,000  00 

25.743  00 

346,000  00 

161,438  00 

3,171,713  00 
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Taiimlar  itatemeni  of  oficers  of  tie  army  appointed  by  the  Prendent. 


No. 


Annual  pay. 


Total 


Secretary  ofWar . 


aSHEBAL  0FnCSB3. 


Ooneral 

Lieateoant  General  . 

Ki^  generals 

9r^(adier  generalt.  ^ 


ADJUTANT  eSNERAL'S  DIPARTMSITT. 

A^Jntaoi  General— lirigatfer  general ^ ^.... 

Aiostani  adjutant  general*— colonels 

Assistant  adjutant  gQnerals-41eutenant  o<doneli 

Assistant  a4|otant  generals-HoaaJors , 


IKSPKCTOIt  gMTEKST.'^  DXPARTMXNT. 

Colonels • 

Lioutenant  colonels 

Mi^Jors 


BURKAU  or  mUTART  JUSTICX. 

Brigadier  general— Judge  A4Toeate  Ckberal 

Colonel .., , 

Minors : 


^UARTSRMASmiS*  DXPARTMXNT. 

Brigadier  general— Quartermaster  General 

Colonels— assistant  quartermaster  generals 

Lieutenant  colon«ls---deputy  quartermaster  genenls 

M^ors — quartermasters 

Captains— assistant  quartermasters 

MlUiary  storekeepers 


•VBfllSTXffCX  DKPARTlOUrr. 

Brigadier  general— Commissary  General  Subsistence 

Colonels— assistant  commissary  generals  subsistence 

Lieutenant  colonels—assistant  oommissary  generals  subsistence 
Minors 


MKDICAI.  DIFARTMmT. 

Brigadier  general— -torgeon  General 

Colonel— assistant  surgeon  general 

Oilef  medical  purveyor— lieutenant  colonel 

Assistant  medical  purveyors— lieutenant  colonels 

Burgeons— minors 

Assistant  tiurgeons— first  lienteBants 

Medkalftorekee 


PAT  DXPABTKCliT. 

Brigadier  general— Paymaeter  General 

Colonels 

Lieutenant  colonels 

MiOors 


1 
1 
5 
10 


1 
2 
4 
13 


1 
6 
10 
15 
44 
16 


1 
9 
3 
8 
16 


1 

1 
1 
4 
60 
450 
4 


1 
2 
2 
60 


$10.632  00 
9,073  00 
5,772  00 
3,918  00 


3.918  00 
2.724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 


2.724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 


3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2,148  00 


3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2.436  00 
2,148  00 
1.650  00 
1.650  00 


3,918  00 
2,724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  06 
1,650  00 


3,918  00 
2;  724  00 
2,436  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 
1,449  96 
1.650  00 


3,918  00 
2.724  00 
2,436  00 
2,148  00 


$8.000  00 


$10.632  00 
9,072  00 
28,860  00 
30,180  00 


87, 744  00 


$3,918  0» 
5^448  00 
9,744  00 

27.924  00 


47.024  00 


$10, 896  00 
7,308  00 
6,444  00 


24,648  00 


$3,918  00 
2,724  00 
19.332  00 


25,974  00 


.$3.918  00 
16.344  00 
24.360  00 
32,220  00 
72.600  00 
26,400  00 


175.842  00 


$3,918  00 
5,448  00 
4,872  00 
17. 184  00 
26,400  00 


57,822  00 


$3,918  00 
9,794  00 
2,436  00 
9.744  00 
196,880  00 
917,494  00 
6.600  00 


371.796  00 


$3,918  00 

6.448  00 

4,872  00 

128,880  00 

143. 118  00 
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Tahvlar  atatement  of  officers  of  the  army  appointed  hy  the  PrestdenUTOont^i. 


Rank. 


ElfeiNElR  D^PABTMKNT, 

Ctilef  engineer,  (brigadier  general) 

Colonels 

Lieutenant  colonels 

MnJors 

Captains , 

lieatenanta 


t  ORDNAIfCl  DKPARTMINT. 

BrigaAer  general,  (Chief  of  Ordnance) », 

Colonels 

Lietttenant  colonels 

Majors 

Captains 

Lientenaati 

Military  storekeepers 


SIGNAL  CORPS. 

Chief-— colonel 

POST  CHAPLAINS. 

Chi^laing 

RieiMSNTAL  bFriCSRS— CAVALRT. 

Colonels ,. 

Llentenant  colonels ., 

Minors 

Captains 

Adjatants 

Qnartermasters 

Commissaries ■. 

First  lientenants 

Second  Uentenants 


ARTILLKRT. 

Colonels 

^eu  tenant  colonels 

Minors » 

Captains 

A^jntants 

Qaartermasters.t 

First  lientenants 

Second  lientenants 

INFANTRT. 

Colonels 

lieutenant  colonels 

Minors 

Captains 

Adjutants 

Quartermasters 

First  lieutenants 

8  econd  lieutenants 


WEST  POINT. 


Profosiori  . 


Humber. 


Annual  pay, 


1 

6 

19 

M 

ao 


1 

3 

4 
10 
90 
9tf 
13 


30 


10 
10 
30 
190 
10 
10 
10 
190 
190 


5 

5 

15 

60 

5 

5 

190 

190 


45 
45 
45 
450 
4S 
45 
450 
450 


$3,916  00 
9,794  00 
9,438  00 
9,148  00 
1,650  00 
1«449  96 


$3,918  00 
9,794  00 
^436  00 
9,148  00 
1,650  00 
1,449  96 
1.650  OO 


$2,794  00 


1,416  00 


9.794  00 
9,436  00 
9»146  00 
1,650  00 
1,569  96 
1,569  96 
1,569  96 
1,449  96 
1,449  96 


9,544  00 
9.256  00 
9,096  00 
1,530  00 
1,.'Q0  00 
1,'530  00 
1,410  00 
1,350  00 


9,544  00 
9,256  00 
9,026  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1,410  00 
1,350  00 


9,9(0  00 


TotaL 


$3,918  00 
16,344  00 
99,939  00 
51,532  00 
49.500  00 
55,08B48 


905,642« 


$3,918  00 
8,179  00 
9,744  00 
91,480  00 
33,000  00 
37.696  91 
21,450  00 


135. 466  M 


19,79100 


$49.480  00 


$27.940  00 
94.360  00 
64,440  00 

196,000  00 
15^599  61 
15^699  60 
15^699  60 

173^99S20 

173,985  90 


700,1290 


$12,790  00 
11,980  00 
30.420  00 
91.840  00 

'  7,659  00 
7,650  00 

169,900  00 

162,000  00 


489,720  00 


$114.480  00 
101, 590  €0 
91.260  00 
686.500  00 

68,850  00 

68,890  00 

694,500  00 

607.500  00 


2.37^460  00 


$17.1 


SUMMARY. 
Total  number  of  officers,  3,033.    Total  amount  of  their  salaries,  $4,907,831  04. 
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Department  of  State,  {u  per  official  register  qflS65, 


Officer. 


Numb«r. 


Annnal 
lalary. 


Total  annnul 
lalary. 


Seeretanr .' 

AiaiitaiitSecretarlei 

Bnvoyg  eztraordlnai^,  St^ 

linToys  extraordinarj,  4to 

Bnvoys  extraordinary,  4tc 

Minister!  resident 

Secretaries  of  legation 

Secretaries  of  legation 

Secretaries  of  legation 

Assistant  secretaries  of  legatioB 

Interpreter  and  secretary  of  legation  . 
Dragoman  and  secretary  of  legation. . 

Interpreter .^ 

Interpreters 

Interpreters 

Commissioner  and  consnl  general 

Commissioner  and  consnl  general 

Consnl  general 

Consnl  general 

Consnl  generals 

Consul  general , 

Consnl  general 

Consnl  generals 

Consnl  g«ieral 

Consuls 

Consuls 

Consuls 

Consuls 


Consuls 

Consuls 

Consuls • 

Consuls ; 

Consuls : 

Consuls. 

Consuls 

Tlce-oonsul 

Tloe*consuIs^ , 

Commercial  agents '. 

Commercial  agents 

Commercial  agents 

Commercial  agents 

Marshals  to  9on8alar  eovrti 

C<nisular  clerks 

Judges  under  provisions  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 180S . . 
Arbitrator  under  prorisionsof  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 1803. 
Arbitrator  under  proTisions  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 1862 . 

Oommls»ioner 

C<»imisBioner 

Commissioner 

Secretary  of  commissioner 

OoTemors  of  Territory 

OoTcmonof  Territory 

Secretaries  of  Territory 

Secretarr  of  Territory 

Secretartos  of  Territory • 


1 
3 
2 
7 
8 
31 
8 
7 
17 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 

•3 

83 

18 

78 

6 

9 

5 

18 

3 

5 

84 

1 

11 
3 
3 
7 
7 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$8,000  00 
3.500  00 
17,600  00 
18,000  00 
10,000  00 
7,500  00 
8,625  00 
1,800  00 
1.500  00 
1,500  00 
5,000  00 
3,0U0  00 
8,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
7,500  00 
4,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
Fees. 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,500  00 
7,500  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
750  OO 
500  00 

1,500  00 
Fees. 
8,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
Fees. 
(*) 
1,000  00 
8,500  00 
1,000  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 
5.000  00 
8,000  00 
1,500  00 
8,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 


384 


18,000  00 

7,000  00 

35,000  00 

84,000  00 

20,000  00 

157,000  00 

5,250  00 

12,600  GO 

25,500  00 

3.000  00 

5)000  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

7,500  00 

4,000  00 

5.000  00 

6.000  00 

6,000  00 


3,500  00 

8,000  00 

1,500  00 

15,500  00 

46,000  00 

36,000  00 

117, 000  00 

21.000  00 

:j2,500  00 

20,000  00 

18,000  00 

8,850  00 

8,500  00 


1,500  00 


6,000  00 
4,500  00 
7,000  00 


7.000  00% 
3,000  00 
7,500  00 
1,000  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
8;  000  00 
9,000  00 
5,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,500  00' 
4,000  00 


797,000  00 


« 1,000  and  flMS. 

RICAPITULATION— DIPARTMBIIT  OP  STATX. 

Total  number  of  offleen,  394.    Total  annual  salary,  |797, 600. 


Interior  Department  as  per  Official  Register,  1865. 


Number. 


Annual 
salary. 


Total  annual 
salary. 


Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office 

Registers 

Receivers 

Surveyors  of  public  hinds 

Surveyor!  of  public  lands 

*Andfeea. 


1 

1 

1 

73 

73 

4 
3 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
500  00* 
500  00* 
8,000  00 
3,000(»4 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
36,500  00 
36,500  00 
8,000  00 
9,000  00 
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Interior  DepartmeiU  oi  per  Oficial  RegiiCer,  1865 — Cotttinaed. 


OfBo«r. 


Sttrrejor  of  public  landt 

Snrreyor  of  public  lands 

CommteloDer  of  Patents 

Ezaminera-iii'Chlof , 

Examiner! , 

Avlitant  Examhien 

Second  Aufotant  Examineni — 
Oommiaioner  of  Indian  Aflbin.. 

SuperintendenU 

Agenti .' 


Ag«nta 

Special  acenU 

Snb-agimt 

Sub-agent * 

CommlMioner  of  Penilonf 

Amntg  for  paytaig  army  and  nuvy  peaiknii  in  the  wroral  Statea  and 
Terrltoriet. 


Captain  of  Capitol  police 

Police  oiBoert 

Prerident  Columbia  Ingtitutlon  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

ProflBMor  Columbia  Inititntlon  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

ProfesMr  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  ........ 

Engineer  In  charge  of  Washington  aqueduct 

Superlntendeni  of  hospital  for  insane  of  the  army,  nary,  Tevemie-eiit* 

ter  service '. 

Superintendent  of  police 

Superintendent  of  Public  Printing 

Commtssioners  of  police 

Ex-offldo  eommisaiotteni  of  police 

Surgeons  of  police 

Police  magigtrates 

Corps  of  detectives 

Sergeants  of  police 

Police  patrolmen 

Sanitary  police  commi8Bi''iKrB  ....' 

Policeman  at  President's  House 

Watchman  in  the  crypt 

Gatekeeper  at  Capitol 

Watchmen  on  the  grounds 

Watchmm  at  public  stables 

Watchmen  at  President's  House 

Watchman  at  reservation  No.  2 , 

Doorkeeper  at  PresidenVs  House ^ 

Assistant  Doorkeeper  at  President's  House 

Public  gardener 

Gardener  at  President's 


Nmber. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
14 
19 
6 
1 
7 
4 

48 
7 
1 
8 
1 

45 

1 

tr 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

6 
9 

3 
5 

it 

140 
9 

1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
•  1 
1 


948 


Annual 
■alary. 


$2.500  00 
1,800  00 
4,900  00 
3.000  00 
9.900  00 
1.800  00 
1,600  00 
3,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,900  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 

aooooo 

4,000  00* 
1,740  C0 
1,390  00 
9,500  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 

9,900  00 
1,500  00 

a^  000  00 

990  00 
950  00 
300  00 
800  00 
840  00 
000  00 
480  00 
480  00 

1,390  00 
900  00 

LOOOOO 
790  00 

LOOOOO 
790  00 
790  00 
790  00 
790  00 

1,440  00 
900  00 


Total  am 
salary. 


I%9B0M 

1,8MII 

9^0B»# 
39^000  00 
91,000  61 

9,aot« 
at,oOiM 

11000  61 
7,900« 
79,000  60 

l,500M 
3,000  66 
3;  600  66 


1.740  66 
35,640  06 
9.500  06 
1,000  66 
1,860  00 
1.900  66 

1^900  66 
1,900  06 
3^066  66 

1,8505 

960  66 

906  66 

4.000  66 

1960  66 

0.660  66 

67,960  66 

<»6  66 

••J 

1,00666 

1^44066 

1^666  66 

l|440  66 

796  66 

79660 

79666 


457,870  66 


""Foes;  wflole  oompensatioa  not  to  exceed  $4,000  per  annnnL 

BtOAPTTULATION— UrTDUOR  DIPARTMIirT. 

Total  number  of  oflloan,  548.    Total  aoanal  salary,  $457,870. 


PifH  Office  Department  aeper  Ofidal  Regieter,  1865. 

Postmaster  Gcmeral 

1 

3 

96, 019* 

98 

3 

1 

410 

51 

1,776 
1,838 

$8.000  00 
3,500  00 

1,000  00 
1,900  00 
2,500  00 

$8,000  60 

msoooo 

Postmasters , 

^•'SSSS? 

Special  agents 

tsss 

Special  agent .-.......,- 

Route  agents ». ,... 

9B7.000  66S 

Looal  agents .............*..................  ....     .          .          ,  . 

asSSr 

Mall  contractors •.. , 

9.OOL315  00 

Ijooal  mail  agency 

13,54197 

Mail  messenger  service ...     ., 

111,492  36 

Special  mail  messenger  service .. 

5i:^6B 

34.799 

• 

61811,609  91 

• 

*  As  per  special  ll«t  corrected  by  Post  OfRoe  Department  to  Oeteber  90, 1867* 
t  Too  varied  for  speedy  classification. 
X  As  per  report  of  Postmaster  GeneraL 
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Attorney  OeneroTs  Ofioe  and  Judiciary,  aiper  Ofidal  Regitter,  1865. 


OfllMr. 


Attorney  General ^ 

Aariftant  Attorney  Qeneral 

DMriet  attomeyg,  States  and  Territorlei 

Marriialg' oonrt« 

Chief  hutlcea,  Terrhorlea 

Chief  Jnntlcea,  Terrltorlea 

Chief  jntitices,  TerrUorlea 

AMoelate  Jaatioea,  Territorfet 

Aiaoeiste  jnttieei.  Territories 

AModate  jnstloei,  Territorlea 


Nimber. 


146 


Annnal 
salary. 


IB.0DOOO 
3,900  00 
*«50  00 
♦250  00 
8. 300  00 
8,000  00 
1.800  00 
8.500  00 
8.000  00 
1,800  00 


Total  annnal 
salary. 


|8,000  00 
3,900  00 
15,000  00 
19,000  00 
5.000  00 
6.000  00 
5.400  00 
10,000  00 
18,000  00 
10,800  00 


90,700  00 


*  And  fees. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  as  per  Ofidal  Register,  1865. 


Ooonnlasioner . 


$3.000  00 


Department  of  Education,  cu  per  law  creating  Department. 


Commitsioner . 


Treasury  Department,  as  per  Official  Register,  1865. 


Secretary 

Assbtant  Secretaries 

Comptroller 

Comptroller 

Commissioner  of  Cnstoms 

Auditors 

Treaanrer '. 

Assistant  Treasnrer 

AtHiiOant  Treasnrer 

Aasistaot  Treasurer 

Assistant  Treasurers 

Assistant  Treasnrer 

United  States  depositary 

United  States  depositaries 

United  States  depositaries • ^ 

United  States  depositary 

United  States  depositary 

United  States  depositaries 

United  States  depositaries 

United  States  depositaries 

United  States  depositary 

United  States  depositaiy 

United  States  depositary 

Register 

Assistant  register 

Chief  of  loan  branch 

Comptroller  National  Currency  Burean 

I>epnty  comptroller 

SoDcitor..... 

Chief  of  first  diTltjion 

Assistant  of  first  division 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

I>epnty  commissioner  of  internal  rereniie 

.Assessors  of  internal  revenue 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue 

deputy  colleeton 

Supervising  architect  of  Bureau  of  Construction,  (Coast  Survey) 

Aadstant  superviiung  architect  of  Bureau  of  Construction,  (Coast 
Survey.) 

Saperintendent  of  United  States  C#ast  Surrey 

^v>t  auistant  raperintendent 

g««>ad  asiititant  superintendent 

Uydrographic  inspector 

*  And  fees. 


1 

18,000  00 

$8,000  00 

8 

3.500  00 

7,000  00 

3,500  00 

3,500  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

18,000  00 

5.000  00 

5,000  00 

3.800  00 

2.800  00 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

4.500  00 

4.500  00 

4.000  00 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

8,500  00 

2,500  00 

8,000  00 

6,000  00 

1.800  00 

3,600  00 

1.600  00 

1,600  00 

1.500  00 

1,500  00 

1.400  00 

8,800  00 

1.300  00 

7,800  00 

1.200  00 

4.800  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 

750  00 

480  00 

480  00 

3.000  00 

3,000  00 

8.000  00 

8,000  00 

8.000  00 

2,000  00 

5.000  00 

5,000  00 

•  1 

8.500  00 

8,500  00 

3.500  00 

3.500  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

8,500  00 

8,500  00 

4.000  00 

4,000  00 

8,750  00 

8,750  00 

886 

♦1,500  00 

603.006  80 

816 

♦1,500  00 

498.239  66 

816 

1,500  00 

324,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,0C0  00 

8,000  00 

8.000  00 

6.000  00 

6.000  00 

3.500  00 

3,500  00 

8,500  00 

5,000  00 

8,885  00 

8,835  00 

: 
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Treasury  Departmenty  <u  per  Official  Reguter,  1865 — Oontinned* 


OOoer. 


DiibimSng  Ag«iit  of  Coast  Bumj 

Auistaot  «od  foreman  of  welichtt  and  mearares , 

Direetor  of  mint  at  PhUadolpbU ^ 

Traasurer  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Melter  and  refiner  of  ndnt  at  Philadelphia 

Asaayer  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Chief  cohier  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Engraver  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Superintendent  of  branch  mhit  at  San  Frandico. ... 

Treanirer  of  branch  mint  at  San  Frandico 

Aiaayer  ol  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco 

Melter  and  refiner  of  branch  mint  at  San  Frandico.. 

Coiner  of  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco 

Snp«rintendent  of  brinch  mint  at  Denver 

Assarerof  lH«neh  mint  at  Denver 

Chief  coiner  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

Melter  and  refiner  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

Assistant  treasarer  at  Denver 

Superintendent  of  assay  offlce  at  New  York . . .  .^ . . . 

Assayer  of  assay  ofllce  at  New  York 

Melter  and  refiner  of  assay  office  at  New  York 

Deputy  treasurer  of  assay  office  at  New  York 

Accountant  at  assay  office  at  New  York 

Weigh  derk  at  assay  office  at  New  York 

Spedal  agent 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Spedal  agents 

Spedal  agents ; 

Supervising  inspectors  of  steamboats 

Local  inspectors  of  steamboat  hulls 

Liocal  inspectors  of  steamboat  boilers 

Captains  revenue^uttw  service 

First  lieutenants  revenue-cutter  service 

Second  lieutenants  revenue-cutter  service 

Third  lieutenants  revenue*eutter  service 

Chief  engineers  revenue-cutter  service 

First  assistant  engineerK  revenue-cutter  service 

Second  assistant  engineers  revenue-cutter  service... 

Chief  derk  of  Light- House  Board 

Physldans,  Ac,  at  marine  hospitals 


Nu&ber. 


94 

9 
9 
98 
96 
94 

in 

16 
48 
18 
19 
18 
1 


1,093 


■alary. 


$2,500  00 
9,500  00 
3,500  00 
9.000  00 
9,000  00 
9,000  00 
9,000  00 
9,000  00 
4,500  00 
4,500  00 
3,000  00 
3.000  00 
3,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 

500  go 

3,500  00 
3.000  00 
3,000  00 
3,0110  00 
9,900  00 
9,500  00 
5,000.00 
3,000  00 
9,500  00 
$6  per  day. 
5  per  day. 
1,500  00 


1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,900  00 

900  00 
1,400  00 
1,900  00 

900  00 
9,000  00 


9.50»«0 
3,500  00 
9,00b« 
9.0Q0M 
9,000  01 
9,00009 
9.000« 
4,50061 
4,90010 
3,00000 
3,000  60 
3,100  60 
9.000  01 
1,800  00 
1.800  00 
1,800  60 
500  60 
3.500  00 
3;  060  00 
3,000  06 
3.000  00 
9,500  06 
9,900  06 
5^000  66 
91,000  00 
5,000  06 
58,500  00 
3,^0  66 
13,600  06 
93,900  06 
23,^10  00 
61,900  00 
37,800  00 
19,90006 
43,900  66 
95.900  66 
99.800  06 
16,900  66 
9,0005 
18,800  60 


se,  006^963  56 


RICAPITULAn01«->TRKA8URT  DEPA&TMKIIT. 

Total  number  of  officers,  1,093.    Total  annual  salary,  99;036,963  56. 


RECAPITULATION  TOTAL. 


Department 


Numb«r  of 
officers. 


Total 

■alary. 


Navy 

War 

State 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Attorney  General. . 

Agricultural 

Education 

Treasury 

Grand  totals. 


1,790 

2,033 

394 

548 

34,799 

146 

1 

1 

1.093 


$3,171.773  00 

4,907,83104 

797.600  00 

4S7.87O00 

9. 811. 699  9T 

90,70000 

3LO0OO0 

4,000  00 

9,096^963  56 


41,5 


91.180^^^ 


Errors  excepted 


Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  now  from  the 
filee  of  the  Senate,  in  the  first  place,  the  message  of  Andrew  Johnson  nominat- 
ing Lieutenant  General  William  T.  Sherman  to  he  General  bj  brevet  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  on  the  13th  day  of  Febraaiy,  1868. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Under  what  article  is  that  offered  }     With  what  intent  t 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  under  the  eleventh  article  and  under  the  tenth. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tenth  is  the  speeches. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  should  say  the  ninth ;  I  beg  pardon. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  Emory  article, 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  the  General  Emory  article. 
Mr.  Evarts.  Do  you  offer  this  on  the  ground  that  the  conferring  the  brevet 
on  General  Sherman  was  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  reconstruction  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  it  valeat  quantum.  I  referred  to  it  in  the  argu- 
ment I  have  already  made.  The  statement  which  I  made  in  the  opening  upon 
tliat  question  has  been  twice  read — once,  I  believe,  by  yourself,  and  once,  1  am 
certain,  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  be 
releyant,  and  it  certainly  is  not  rebutting.  We  have  offered  no  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  only  evidence  you  offered  under  the  eleventh  article,  which  was 
the  telegrams  between  Governor  Parsons  and  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
reconstruction.     We  have  offered  no  evidence  on  that  subject,  and  we  do  not 

see  that  this  appointment 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  They  may  be  both  passed  upon  at  once  to  save  time. 
I  offer,  also,  the  appointment  by  brevet  of  George  H.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant 
General  and  then  General  by  brevet,  two  brevets  on  the  21st,  the  same  day  that 
Mr.  Stanton  was  removed. 
Mr.  Evarts.  What  was  the  last  paper? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  last  paper  was  the  appointment  by  brevet  of 
Major  General  George  11.  Thomas  first  to  be  Lieutenant  General  by  brevet  and 
tlien  General  by  brevet ;  and  that  was  done  on  the  8am|  day  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  removed,  the  2 let  of  February. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  is  very  apparent  that  this 
does  not  rebut  any  evidence  we  have  offered.  It  is,  then,  offered  as  evidence- 
in-chief,  that  the  conferring  of  brevets  on  these  two  officers  is  in  some  way 
within  the  evil  intents  that  are  alleged  in  these  articles.  We  submit  that  on 
that  question  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  that  imports  any  such  evil  intent. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  wish  to  say  upon  this  that  we  do  not  under- 
Btund  that  this  case  is  to  be  tried  upon  the  qaestion  of  whether  evidence  is 
rebutting  evidence  or  otherwise,  because  we  understand  that  to-day  the  House 
of  Ilepresentatives  may  bring  a  new  article  of  impeachment  if  they  choose,  and 
go  on  with  it ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  any  evidence  which  would  be  com- 
petent at  any  stage  of  the  cause  anywhere. 
Mr.  Evarts  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  When  does  our  right  to  give  in  evi-- 
dence  end  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  When  you  get  through  with  competent  and  pertinent 
evidence,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Evarts.  I  supposed  there  was  a  different  rule  for  us  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  rule  that  I  am  claiming  now,  put- 
ting in  competent  and  pertinent  evidence,  not  a  different  rule.  I  beg  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me.  In  many  of  the  States — I  can  instance  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire — I  am  sure  the  rule  of  rebutting  evidence  does  not  obtain  in 
their  courts  at  all.  Each  party  calls  such  pertinent  and  competent  evidence  as 
he  has  up  to  the  hour  when  he  says  he  has  got  through  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
in  some  other  of  the  States  it  is  so  applicable,  and  no  injustice  is  done  to  any-* 
body. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    The  honorable  managers  [Propose  to  put  in  evidence  the  nomination  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  Febniary,  18(58.  of  Lieutenant 
General  Sheiman  to  be  General  by  brevet,  and  the  nomination  of  Major  General 
47  I  p 
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George  H.  Thomas,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  to  be 
Lieutenant  General  by  brevet  and  General  by  brevet. 

Mr.  AnthoxV^  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  aak  that  the  offer  may  be  a^ln  read.     It  is  not  understood. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Tht)  Chief  Justice  will  state  it.  The  offer  was  not 
reduced  to  writing.     It  is  very  brief,  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Chair  will  again  announce  it  totlie 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  He  was  about  to  do  so.  The  honorable  managers  pro- 
pose to  put  in  evidence  the  nomination  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  be 
General  by  brevet,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  1868;  also,  the 
ndmination  of  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant  General  by 
brevet  and  to  be  General  by  brevet,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  Febnwry, 
18t>6.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  shall  be  received 
will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas,  14,  nays  35;  as 
foUows: 

Yeas— "Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Morton,  Bos6, 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Yate8--14. 

Nays — Messrs.  Duckalew.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbrtt, 
Craffin,  Davis,  Dixon, .  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelin^buysen,  Harlan,  H«n- 
dricKS,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morj^an,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee.  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Spragne, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Vickers,  Williams,  and  Wilson— :J5. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Norton,  Nye,  Saulsbnry,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  the  evidence  offered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  mm 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  closed,  and  all  witnesses  who  are  here  under  tke 
subpoena  of  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  managers,  may  be  discharged. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Docs  the  Chief  Justice  understand  that  the  case  oo  tlie 
part  of  the  President  is  closed  1 

Mr.  EvABTS.  We  are  able  to  make  the  same  announcement  as  regards  wit- 
nesses who  are  attending  on  the  part  of  the  defence  under  subpoena;  and  this 
announcement  on  both  sides,  we  assume,  precludes  almost  necessarily  any  attempt 
to  proceed  with  evidence  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  managers  will  please  proceed  with  tbeir 
.argument. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  has  fidkn  to 
me,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  to  make  the  first  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  close.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  shall  be 
'.obliged  to  occupy  the  larger  part  of  a  day  in  presenting  to  the  honorable  Semte 
the  views  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer.  Under  these  circmnstaoces,  I 
have  to  ask  that  the  Senate  will  do  me  the  favor  to  adjourn  until  to^morrov 
morning  at  the  usual  hour,  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,!  move  that  the  Senate,  as  a  court  of  impeacb- 
jnent,  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Several  Senators.  Say  12  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  now  fixes  11  as  the  hour  of  meeting. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  I  be  heard  a  moment  1 
.  The  Chief  Justice.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn  no  debate  is  hi  order. 
;     ilr.  Johnson.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Of  course  I  do  not  rise  with,  the  view  of  making  the  least  objee* 
tion  to  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  honorable  manager,  which  seens  td 
Jtt«  to  be  entirely  reasonable,  but  to  couple  with  it  a  statement  to  which  I  bej 
the  atteation  of  the  court  for  a  moment.  Our  learned  associate,  Mr.  StHabeit* 
has,  from  the  outset,  been  relied  upon  by  the  President  and  by  the  assoeUf 
counsel  to  make  the  final  argument  in  this  cause ;  ^and  th^^e  many  ] 
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professional  and  others,  why  we  should  all  wish  that  this  purpose  should  be 
carried  out.  It  has  been  his  misfortune,  in  the  naidst  of  this  trial,  and  after  it 
had  proceeded  for  a  fortnight,  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill;  .  The  illness,  of  no  great 
gravity,  is  yielding  to  the  remedies  prescribed  and  to  the  progress  of  time,  so 
that  he  now  occupies  his  parlor,  as  we  found  him  this  momiog.  The  summing 
np  of  a  cause  of  this  weight  in  many  aspects,  regarding  the- testimony  and  the 
subject  and  the  situation,  is,  of  course,  a  labor  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  physi- 
cal and  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Stanbery  is  of  the  opinion,  in  which  we  concur,  that 
he  will  need  an  interval  of  two  days,  added  to  what  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
would  probably  bring  him  to  his  feet  in  the  argument,  to  have  the  adequate 
strength  for  that  purpose.  It  might  have  been  left  until  the  day  on- which  he 
should  have  appeared,  and  then  have  the  request  made  for  a  day  ortwo'd  relief 
in  this  regard  ;  but  it  occurred  to  us  to  be  fairer  to  the  managers  that  the  inter- 
val of  repose  should  be  interposed  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  useful  and  valua- 
ble to  them  also,  as  the  proofs  are  not  entirely  printed  in  the  proper  form*ibr 
reference,  and  the  latter  voluminous  evidence  on  the  subject  of  appointmenta  and 
the  routine  of  the  practice  of  the  government  is  such  as  to  require  considerajble 
investigation  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  efficacy  on  the  one  side  of, 
or  the  answer  on  the  other  to,  the  proofs.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  now  to 
suggest,  (coupling  it  with  the  suggestion  of  the  managers,  that  until  to  morrow 
should  be  given  for  the  propriety  of  the  more  agreeable  introduction  of  the  argu- 
ment on  their  part,)  that  we  ask  that  you  consider  this  statement  which  I.  have 
made  to  you,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  better  in  all  respects  that  the  matter 
should  now  be  disposed  of.  I  think  the  managers  will  concur  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  consider  it  and  accommodate  matters  to  the  providential  inter- 
ference with  the  leader  of  the  President's  counsel  and  his  confidential  friend  and 
adviser. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  motion  ? 

Mr,  EvARTS.  The  suggestion  is  that  an  interval  of  two  days  should  be  given 
now,  instead  of  waiting  till  Mr.  Stanbery  shall  come  in  ;  and  I  understand  the 
managers  will  agree  it  is  better  it  should  occur  now  than  later* 

Mr.  Yates.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President—' — 

Mr.  Yates.  I  withdraw  the  motion  if  the  managers  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate  to  consider  favorably  the  request  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
respondent,  which  is  a  question  of  public  duty  on  which  I  can  express  no  Opin- 
ion, I  certainly  should  desire  that  the  time  to  be  granted  should  be  granted  at  once. 
I  may  say  that  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings  exclusively  I  should  have 
made  the  request  for  a  day  more  of  time  for  further  examination  of  the  record 
and  more  careful  preparation  than  I  have  yet  been  able.to  make  ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  that  favor  or  considera- 
tion upon  my  own  account.  I  have  only  now  to  say  that  if  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  time  should  be  granted  to  the  learned  counsel  Who  is  to  close 
for  the  respondent  it  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  on  my  part  that  the  time 
should  be  granted  at  once,  and  that  we  may  all  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  pre- 
paring what  we  deem  it  proper  to  say. 

Mr.  EvAftTS.  One  word,  if  I  may  be  indulged.  The  honorable  senators  will 
also  perceive  that  if  Mr.  Stanbery's  resolution  and  expectation  should  be  disap- 
pointed, it  is  then  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  us  of  the  defeaee  to  supply 
his  place  as  well  as  we  may  on  an  unexpected  emergency,  and  a  little  time  in 
that  behalf  also  would  be  valuable  to  us.  >^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  siteiag  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Thursday  morning. 

Several  seoatois.  Say  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  Manager  Logan.  If  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  the  motion  for  a  moment, 
I  desire  to  make  a  request  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly;  or  rather  I  would  submit  the  motion  in  this  form: 
that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourns  to-day,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

.Afr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  suggest  twelve  o'clock  instead  of  eleven.     [No,  no.] 

The  Chikf  JusTrcE.  The  rule  now  fixes  eleven  as  the  hour  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  I  merely  desire  to  make  a  request.  Is  this  the  proper 
time  to  do  it,  sir  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  make  a  reqnest 
of  the  Senate  before  the  adjournment,  as  doubtless  that  will  be  granted  upon  the 
statement  of  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  President  and  the  managers,  as  they 
both  seem  to  desire  this  extension  of  time.  I  have  not  presumption  enough  to 
ask  of  the  Senate  permission  to  address  them  on  the  issues  presented  for  their 
consideration,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so  ;  but  I  ask  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
tile  torday  the  printed  argament  which  I  have  prepared,  that  it  may  become  a 
part  of  the  record,  without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  e\*i- 
dence  on  both  sides,  for  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  for  the 
respondent,  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  leave  be  granted  to  the  manager 
to  file  his  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  involves  a  change  of  the  rules,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  if  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  BucK\LEW.  I  object. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  the  honorable  manager  whether  the  argument  is 
now  in  print? 

Mr.  Manager  Looan.  It  is,  and  I  am  ready  to  file  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  make  the  motion  that  leave  be  granted,  and  that  the  mana- 
ger furnish  a  copy  of  his  argument  to  the  other  side. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  cannot  be  made  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  it  involves  a  change  of  the  rules.     Is  there  unanimous  consent  I 

Mr.  BucKALEW.  I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  ask  that  the  rule  bearing  on  this  matter  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  twenty-first  rule. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

XXI.  Tlie  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  ar^ment  on  the 
merits  may  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate, 
upon  application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  made  the  request  to-day 
— if  it  is  denied,  as  a  matter  of  course  I  shall  not  renew  it — was  that  I  might 
present  the  argument  I  have  prepared  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that 
they,  if  they  saw  anything  worthy  of  reply  in  it,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying  in  their  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  permits  argument  by  but  two  counsel,  one  in 
opening  and  one  in  the  close,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  The  question  of  changing  the  rule  has  been  frequently  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  has  uniformly  refused  to  alter  it.  An  order  can  be  snb- 
mittod  to-day  to  be  considered  on  the  next  day  of  meeting,  but  riot  for  present 
consideration  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  did  not  hear  any  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice   Objection  has  been  made. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  object. 

Mr,  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  Ulh  feature 
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of  the  testimony.  It  happens  that  the  managers,  as  I  suppose  under  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  rule,  are  to  proceed  first  in  the  argument.  A  large  mass 
of  testimony  has  been  introduced  upon  the  subject  of  i^emovals  and  appoint- 
ments. At  ihe  present  time  I  am  not  informed  whether  there  are  special  cases 
.  on  which  the  counsel  for  the  President  rely.  I  think  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
at  this  time  to  ask  them  whether  there  are  cases  upon  w^iich  they  purpose  to 
rely  as  furnishing  precedents  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  President  on  the 
21st  of  February. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  motion,  to  lie  over  until  to-mor- 
row, that  the  21st  rule  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  honorable  manager-^ — 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  order  will  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  drawn  up  an  order,  which  I  submit  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Nevada  submits  an  order,  which  will 
be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  foMows : 

Ordered,  That  the  honorable  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  his  written  argument  to- 
day, and  furnish  a  copy  to  each  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  as  a  substitute  for  that,  to  go  over  with 
it,  the  following : 

That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  (ho  connscl  for  the 
respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argoment  com- 
mences. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Nevada  is 
under  consideration  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Buckalew.  I  mean  my  objection  to  apply  to  all  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  objected  to.  For  information,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  accept  the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  senator  from 
Ohio  as  a  substitute  for  my  proposition. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  as  now  proposed  will  be  read  for  information. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argument 
commences. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  present  consideration  of  the  order  is  objected  to ; 
it  will  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  motion  now  made  is  a  change  of  the 
rule,  and  I  object  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  already  objected  to. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  now  renew  the  motion  that  when  the  Senate,  -sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the  22d  instant. 
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